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INTRODUCTION 


The  attempt  it  made  in  this  coUectian  to  bring  together 
the  best  short  poems  in  the  English  language  fcom  the  time 
ofSpensei  to  the  piCsent  day,  together  nith  a  body  <A  vene 
irtiich,  U  not  great  poetry,  has  at  least  tbe  distinction  of 
wide  populaiity.  In  vbat  degiae  this  attempt  has  been 
mcccBsful  the  book  itself  must  show;  but  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  state  brie^  certain  purposes  which  the  compiler 
had  in  mind  when  he  undertook  the  ta^,  and  which  he  has 
carried  out  as  faithf^y  as  he  could. 

These  purposes  were  to  include  nothing  which  did  not 
seem  to  him  to  ring  true,  but,.at  the  same  time,  to  recognize 
the  validity  of  popular  taste  as  well  as  of  classical  taste;  to 
preserve  in  authentic  ierm  certain  fugitive  poems  which 
everyone  axhntres  but  mihich  few  kjiow  vtheie  to  ^od;  to 
lay  emphasis  upon  the  lighter  forms  of  verse;  and  to  pay 
especial  attention  to  the  work  of  livioC  £nglish  and  Ameri- 
can poets,  particularly  of  the  youJOger  generation. 

It  would  be  idle  (o  suppose  that  everything  included  here 
will  appeal  to  everyone  as  good  poetry.  Tastes  in  poetry 
dificr  even  more  inwilabiy  than  tastes  in  food;  but  the 
compiler  has  tried  to  spread  his  taUe  in  such  a  manner 
that  every  healthy  taste  may  be  abundantly  satisfied 
without  having  to  cat  of  any  dish  it  does  not  care  for.  In 
one  respect,  he  is  free  to  ctmfesa  that,  in  arranging  the 
banquet,  he  has  not  relied  upon  his  own  taste  alone.  There 
is  a  Doto  of  pensive  sentinient — the  note  which  LongEellow 
knew  how  to  strike  so  successfully — which,  according  to 
Professor  Trent,  "finds  an  echo  in  the  universal  human 
heart,"  and  this  note  the  compiler  did  not  feel  justified  in 
disregarding,  or  evea  regarding  lightly,  umply  because  his 
own  heart  happeos  to  be  indifferent  to  it.  Nor  has  he  beoi 
deterred  liom  using  a  poem  because  it  was  the  common 
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property  of  anthologists,  or  tempted  to  include  any  be* 
cause  it  was  little  known.  For  this  is  a  collection,  not  of 
curious  or  unusual,  but  of  favorite  verse. 

There  will  be  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  merit 
of  the  selections  from  the  work  of  living  writers  included 
here.  Where  the  test  of  time  is  not  available,  and  the 
stamp  of  wide  approval  b  withheld,  there  remains  only  the 
test  of  individual  preference,  and  here  the  compiler  has 
tonsolted  no  judgment  but  his  own.  lie  has  been  haiiq)tred 
by  human  limitations  as  applied  to  a  mass  of  material  so 
overwhelming  in  bulk;  but  he  hopes  that  the  selection  will 
be  found  fairly  representative,  and  that  no  really  great 
poetn  of  recent  years  has  been  overlooked.  And  while  the 
restrictions  of  copyright  have  somewhat  limited  the  Kp- 
Tesentation  given  certain  American  poets,  he  believes  that 
American  verse,  as  a  whole,  receives  far  more  attention 
here  than  in  any  other  general  anthology. 


n 

Practically  the  first  decision  the  compiler  made  with 
regard  to  this  work  was  that  it  should  be  a  collection,  not 
of  fragments,  but  of  complete  poems;  and  this,  while  it  did 
not,  of  course,  prednde  the  use  of  poems  within  poems — 
of  lyrics  from  the  dr&matists,  of  songs  from  Scott's  met- 
rical romances,  or  of  such  parentheses  as  Byron's  stanzas 
on  Waterioo — while  it  did  not  prevent  the  excision  of 
such  obvious  digressions  as  the  final  stanzas  of  Timrod's 
"Spring,"  and  while  it  was  not  construed  to  mean  that  a 
sequence  such  as  "Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese"  must  be 
given  entire,  has,  nevertheless,  resulted  in  some  dqmva- 
tions.  No  passages  will  be  found  here  from  any  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  no  stanzas  from  the  "  Fairy  Queen,"  no  Unes 
from  "Paradise  Lost."  But  the  compiler  feels  that  such 
loss,  if  it  be  a  loss,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  throughout  the  book,  one  gets 
complete  the  poet's  thought,  as  he  embodied  it  in  his  verse. 

The  decision  to  give  every  poem  entire  has  resulted  in  a 
few  exclusions  from  another  cause  than  that  of  length;  for 
(n  some  lyrics,  especially  of  Restoration  days,  there  b  oc- 
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casioiiaBy'  a  line  Of  stanza'  tod  ir^  for  mtidArt^'taste.  ttis 
for  this  reason  that . Suckling's  inimitable  "Ballad  of  a 
Wedding"  ■wUI  riot  be  found  between  these  coveirsi  since  it 
contaiDs  one  ^tatiza  c^talrdy,  and  perhaps  threti  br  foUt', 
not  fitted  for  a  "Home  Book  of  Verefe."  A  few  other  poetns 
which  had  got  throue^  tiit  wirinowihg  as  ^  as  the  fir^t 
proofs,  wer«  finally  cut  out  for  the  fiame  reiisoh,  rather  thab 
presented  in  a  mangled  or  Bowdlerized  version. 

And,  as  already  mentioned,  the  enforcement  of  copyri^ 
restrictions  has  prevented  the  use  of  a  sihaH  number  of 
poems  which  the  compiler  wished  to  include.  There  are  a 
few  publishers  who  seem  to  tbgard  -^th  pibtiounced  dis- 
favor any  a^ection  such  ak  thi$,'knd  'n^  wiH'petmit  Ae 
use  of  poems  which'they  control  ciUier  not  at  all,  or  onl^ 
upon  conditions  which  are,  in  effect,  prohibitive,  Becausb 
of  thb,  the  admirers  Of  Henry  Cuyler  Bunntr  will  Idok  in 
vain  throug}!  these  pages  for  any  exam[:fc  of  his  delicate 
art;  and  for  the  same  reason  a  few  other  American  poets 
are  either  ab^t  altOgethM  or  only  ineagerly  represented. 
But  the  losses  from  this  cause  are  uriimportant  when  dun- 
pared  with  the  great  body  of  the  work,  and  the  comj^ler 
feels  that  he  has  little  reason  to  complain.  For  the  most 
part,  his  requests  for  copyright  permissions  have  been 
granted  with  a  most  gratifying  courtesy  and  generosFty'. 

ni 

Great  care  has  beeu  taken  to  seture  accuracy  of  text,  & 
task  whose  difficulty  only  the  anthologist  can  appreciate. 
In  so  far  as  possible,  the  copy  used  was  taken  f'ttim  die 
standard  editions  of  the  various'  poets;  and  where  there 
was  any  question  of  authenticity,  as  in  the  case'of  fugitive 
poems,  the  poem,  if  the  author  Was  Uving  and  could  bi 
found,  was  submitted  to  him  for  correction.  In  the  older 
poems,  where  there  were  varied  readings  of  equal  authority, 
the  editor  has  used  that  which  seemed  to  him  the  best ;  and 
where  there  have  been  repeated  revisions  of  a  poem,  that 
has  been  chosen  which  seemed  the  better  version:  11113  hab 
not  been,  in  every  case,  the  final  version;  for,  ai  in  the  case 
of  Coates  Kinney's  "Rain  on  the  Roof,"  dver-Tcflnement 
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has  sometiioes  destroyed  the  spontandtjr  of  the  e^licr 

The  spelling  has  been  modernized  throughout,  as  tlieire 
seemed  no  reason  to  preserve  aa  archaism  not  intended  by 
the  poeti  and  such  eccentricities  of  spelling  as  vaxious 
writers  affected  have  been  made  to  conform  to  the  ac- 
cepted American  usage.  The  numbering  of  st^mzas  has 
been  omitted,  as  unnecessary  and  cumbersome.  la  every 
case  where  a  short  poem  has  been  taken  from  a  longer  one, 
a  line  has  been  added  to  indicate  its  source,  and  where  the 
author  himself  did  not  supply  a  title  for  his  poem,  the 
pr^nt  editor  has  usually  preferred  to  quote  the  first  line 
as  the  title,  rather  than  use  a  title  invented  by  someone 
eJse.  In  the  old  ballads,  a  modem  version  has  been  used 
in  prefffence  to  the  earliest  one,  which  would  be  unintelligi- 
ble to  qiany  readers;  and  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  to  in- 
dicate Ml  imaginary  shortening  of  a  syllable  has  been  done 
away  with.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is,  for  exaqiple,  co 
real  difference  between  the  pronunciation  of  "kiss'd,""kist" 
,and  "kissed,"  and  so  no  reason  why  the  regular  spelling 
should  not  be  used. 

IV 

T^  classification  used  in  this  volume  has  been  made  t9 
fit  the  poems,  and  not  the  poems  the  classification.  lit 
other  words,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  children's 
verse,  the  work  of  selection  was  completed  before  that  of 
classification  was  begun.  The  compiler  can  claim  for  it  no 
fundamental  originalily,  since  meet  poetry  falls  into  certain 
well-recognized  classes;  but  he  has  tried  to  make  it  more 
searching  and  exhaustive  than  is  usually  altcmpted.  He. 
has  tried,  (or  instance,  to  group  the  poems  dealing  with  the 
emotions  not  only  by  meaning,  but  by  shades  of  meaning, 
-SO  that  one  poem  would  seem  naturally  to  suggest  the  next. 
This  has,  of  course,  been  ^  task  too  fine  for  accomplish- 
luent  .with  anything  like  complete  success;  but,  as  he  has 
Jopked  through  the  final  proofs,  he  has  been  conscious  of  at 
least  a  few  happy  juxtapositions. 

Classification  is  a  nerve-racking  task,  and,  even  at  the 
best,  mu^t  ^metimes  be  pui;ely  arbitrary;  as,  for  exan^ple. 
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vhere  the  preseat  conipiler  liaa  F^aced  hn  setecdon  ham 
Merettth's  "Modem  Love"  andcr  "Love  Sonnets."  For 
Meredith's  staazas  an  mt  aamiets  &t  all,  since  they  con- 
iist  of  sixteen  lines  each;  asd  yet  they  have  essenti^ly  a 
sonnet  effect,  and  tl»ir  place  Eeemed  to  be  with  the  other 
iamoiis  sequences.  Then,  too,  there  are  many  poems  which 
may  equally  well  be  placed  under  vftiioas  headings,  so  that  it 
was,  more  <x^  less,  an  acfaitidry  dectsioil  which  placed  "The 
Coartin' "  under  "The  Coiiie<^  at  Love^'  rather  than  with 
the  bamorotB  poems,  and  "KathIeen'Ma,voumeen"  under 
"The  Parted  Lovers"  raiher  thm  "At  Her  Witodow." 

And,  however  complete  the  classificatioo  may  be,  the 
anthologUt  must  inevitably,  at  the  end,  find  himself  with  a 
number  of  poems  on  his  hands  which  belong  disthictly  ' 
nowhere,  and  which  must  yet  go  somewhere.  It  lias  been 
rather  the  fashion  to  solve  the  difGculty  by  putting  them 
anywhere;  but  the  present  compiler  has  chosen,  rather  than 
break  the  continuity  of  arrangement,  to  set  up,  in  one 
section  of  Part  VI,  a  sort  of  scrap-bag  in  which  these  odds 
and  ends  are  assembled. 


Where  every  collection  such  as  this  must  fail  of  complete 
success,  as  representing  the  whole  field  of  English  poetry,  is 
(hat  it  exalts  the  writers  of  brief  lyrics  at  the  expense  of  the 
writers  of  long  odes  and  epics  and  narrative  poems.  Such 
poets  as  Milton,  Pope  and  rolling  do  not  loom  as  large  in 
these  pages  as  their  stature  merits;  to  attempt  to  represent 
Shakespeare  by  a  few  of  his  songs  and  sonnets,  or  Swift  by 
in  e^gram,  is  manifestly  absurd;  so  that  this  collection 
can  claim  to  be  adequate  only  as  a  representation  of  Enf^ish 
lyric  poetry.  That,  it  is  hoped,  it  will  be  found  to  be — 
nmething  more  than  that,  indeed,  since  many  of  the  more 
famous  longer  poems  are  also  included;  and  it  should  be 
valuable,  too,  as  bringing  together  in  one  index  a  wide 
nnge  of  verse  not  to  be  found  in  the  average  private  library. 

In  dosing  this  resumi  of  a  task  which  has  occupied  some 
three  years  in  the  doing,  the  compiler  wishes  to  acknowl- 
edge his  deep  ind^tedness  for  many  kindnesses  to  the  Uving 
niters  whose  voA.  is  represented  here.    They  have  been 
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viaSonafy  belpful  and  oUiging;  not  bnly  bave  tiuiy  cordial^ 
assented  to  this  use  of  their  poems,  but  they  have  nadr 
suggestions,  bave  revised  oopy  and  have  read  proofs.  Thar 
sympathy  and'  interest  have  been  never-faiiing,  and  it  ivas 
very  largely  their  entbiuiasm  and  Cnconragement:  which 
enabled  the  compiler  to  cany  throu^  to  completion  a,  task 
before  vhich  he  faltered  more  than  once.  To  them  and  to 
their  predecessors  in  the  Sejd  of  English  song  belong  irhat- 
ever  honor  and  glory  it  may  bring;  for,  to  parapbinac  ' 
Montaigne,  the  compiler  has  contributed  to  this  Doaegay ' 
nothing  but  the  thrsid  which  binds  it;  theirs  is  its  pafume 
and  its  beauty. 

B.  E.  S. 
CntLUcotHE,  Obio, 
May  lo,  i9«* 
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When  thefiist  edition  of  this  book  was  published  In  191s, 
there  was  a  tentative  agreement  between  publisher  and  com- 
piler that,  il  it  was  still  alive  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  it  shoald 
be  revised  in  an  effort  to  ke^  It  abreast  of  the  times,  and  so 
for  every  decade  thereafter.  On  neither  side  was  there  any 
r«I  expectation  that  the  agreement  would  ever  need  to  be 
carried  out;  certainly  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
sudi  a  reviaon  would  be  possible,  or  in  any  way  necessary, 
at  the  end  of  five  years;  and  yet  this  third  edition  represents 
a  far  more  cmnpletc  revision  than  was  then  cbntemplated 
—the  addition  of  five  hundred  and  ninety  poems,  and  the 
deletion  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine;  entire  lepn^&tjon, 
and  innumerable  minor  changes. 

It  is,  of  COTiree,  primarily  because  the  book  has  been  com- 
mercially successful  that  the  publisher  is  able  to  spend  still 
more  upon  it,  but  that  alone  would  not  have  waminted  a 
revision  such  as  Uiis.  What  really  warranted  it — almost 
compelled  it—was  the  astonishing  renaissance  in  Englbh 
and  American  poetry  which  the  present  century  has  wit- 
nessed. "The  Home  Book  of  Verse"  was  launched,  by  a 
fortunate  chance,  just  when  this  renaissance  was  gathering 
volume,  and  its  success  was  due  brgely,  no  doubt,  to  the 
new  interest  in  poetry  thus  evoked.  But  this  also  had  the 
effect  of  putting  the  book  more  quickly  out  of  date,  and  any- 
00c  in  touch  with  modem  verse  could  not  but  be  disap- 
pomted  to  look  through  a  volume  such  as  this  and  find 
nothing  by  sudi  poets  as  LascMles  Abercrombie,  and  John 
MaseiSeld,  and  G.  K.  Chesterton,  and  Walter  de  la  Mare, 
and  Robert  FVost,  and  Vachel  Lindsay,  and  Richard  Middle- 
ton,  and  Ralph  Hodgson,  and  Rupert  Brooke. 

It  is  from  the  work  of  this  younger  choir  that  the  additions 

have  v«y  lajgety  been  made,  and  among  them  wlU  be  found 

Hme  lyrics  as  fresh  and  kively  as  any  in  the  volume — and 

» true  to  the  great  traditions  of  English  poetry.   The  dele- 

zvU 
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tions  are  partly  of  verses  whose  inclusion  was  originally 
detenni'ned — as  the  compiler  now  realizes — by  quoUbilily 
rather  than  by  merit,  and  partly  of  those  which  failed  to 
stand  the  test  of  repeated  re-reading— the  deadliest  test 
there  is.  The  revision  is  based  upon  a  careful  examinatioo 
of  every  significant  bool(  of  poetry  published  in  this  counliy 
since  1QI3,  andof  many  published  in  England,  as  well  as  of  a 
number  of  older  books  to  which  ihe  compiler  bad  not  pre- 
viously had  access. 

He  has  also  had  the  assistance  of  the  many  columns  of 
critical  comment  evoked  by  the  appearance  of  the  original 
edition,  and  he  is  not  ashamed  to  say  that  bb  attention  was 
caJIed  in  this  way  to  many  notable  poems  with  whkh  he, 
was  entirely  unfamiliar.  Second  in  value  only  to  the 
printed  criticism  was  the  great  mass  of  correspondence 
which  came  and  is  still  coming  from  all  over  the  country—^ 
delightful  letters  which  prove  how  widespread  and  genuine 
is  the  love  of  poetry. 

The  one  general  crilicism^as  against  ^iedfic  complaints 
of  certain  omissions — which  seemed  best  founded  was  that 
no  adequate  representation  was  given  to  the  great  odes  of 
English  poetry.  The  compiler's  first  thought  had  been  that 
they  were  too  long  to  be  included  in  a  book  which  is  cssen-  ■' 
tially  a  collection  of  lyrics;  but  reflection  convinced  him  that 
these  odes  did  have  a  place  here,  and  some  six  or  seven  of 
than  have  been  added. 

The  well-grounded  specific  criticisms  were  too  numerous 
to  be  enumerated;  but  a  particularly  striking  one  was  Utat,  ' 
while  the  "Rub4iy3t,"  the  great  skeptical  poem  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  given  entire,  there  was  nothing,  or 
practically  nothing,  from  the  century's  great  poem  of  faith, 
"In  Memoriam."  A  careful  selection  from  "InMgmoriam" 
will  be  found  in  this  edition,  preceded  by  two  sections  from 
another  great  poem,  which  also  in  a  way  _cou[itcrs  the 
"Rub&iy4t,"  though  from  a  vastly  different  angle — Sir 
Richard  Burton's  "Kasidah." 

Then,  too,  the  prestige  which  the  book  had  gained  made  it 
possible  to  secure  permission  to  use  certain  poems  which  were 
denied  to  an  unknown  adventure.  Lovers  of  I^  C.  Bunner 
win  £ad  nine  of  his  poems  here,  and  a  mimber  of  other 
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poets  aie  lepreaeoted  more  adequately  than  was  posahla 
five  years  ago.  When  the  compiler  says  that  he  believea 
Ihis  third  edition  to  be  a  far  finer  achievement  than  was 
the  &ist  <»)£,  he  vill  be  pankuied,  since  the  ment  is  so  largely 
that  of  otbef5. 

Not  least  that  of  other  anthologists.  Every  general 
collection  such  as  this  must  have  its  foundations  in  other 
collections,  from  the  very  first  ones  which  preserved  the 
"Reliques"  and  "Pastorals,"  to  the  very  latest  which  pre- 
serve* the  magazine  verse  of  the  year.  The  debt  varies,  of 
course,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  debt  which  the  compiler  has 
often  felt  should  have  beea  acknowledged  In  his  original 
btiodiictiffn,  and  which  is  most  heartily  acknowledged  here. 

The  general  plan  of  the  book  has  remained  unchanged, 
acept  in  one  or  two  very  minor  details.  The  compiler 
found  that,  in  spite  of  his  best  efforts,  a  few  incomplete 
poems  had  crept  into  the  first  edition.  These  have  either 
been  completed  or  labelled  as  extracts;  and  two  or  three 
other  incomplete  ones  have  been  added — notably  Suckling's 
"Ballad  Upon  a  Wedding,"  minus  five  stanzas.  It  simply 
had  to  come  in!  Several  questions  of  uncertain  authorship 
have  been  solved.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  in  the  com- 
piler's mind  as  to  who  wrote  "Hochi  der  Kaiser,"  and 
"There  is  no  Death,"  and  "Little  Drops  of  Water,"  and  "At 
a  Cowboy  Dance."  And  a  number  of  disputed  readings 
have  been  setlled^to  his  satisfaction,  at  least.  For  example, 
after  examining  forty-three  editions  of  the  "New  England 
Primer,"  he  has  found  the  weight  o[  authority  to  lie  on  the 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep, 
rather  than 

"I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep." 
He  has  taken  a  real  joy,  by  discovering  a  misplaced  comma, 
ia  changing  the  mediocre  line, 

"Her  hand  se«ned  milk,  in  milk  it  was  so  white," 
to  the  far  more  striking 

"Her  hand  seemed  milk  in  milk,  it  was  so  white." 
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He  has  corrected  all  the  typognphical  errors  he  tad  himaetf 
discovered  or  Which  had  beoi  pointed  out  by  many  oor- 
respondents;  he  has  labored  to  make  the  biographical  dat« 
as  complete  as  possible;  he  has  checked  up  the  poems  in  tM 
book  with  such  definitive  or  revised  or  collected  editloas 
as  have  appeared  since  1911;  and  he  feeb  that  the  ttxt  may 
be  relied  upon  as  accurate  and  authoritative. 

Finally,  he  must  again  express  his  deep  scAse  of  obNgation 
to  those  living  poets,  both  English  and  American,  who  have 
been  so  unstinted  in  appreciation,  and  so  generous  in  per- 
mitting the  use  of  their  work.  Without  their  help,  this  new 
edition  would  nave  been  impossiUe. 

B.  E.  S. 
Chilucothe,  Ohio, 

December  1, 1917. 
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THE  HUMAN  SEASONS 

Four  Seasons  fill  the  measure  of  the  year; 
There  are  four  seasons  in  the  niitul  of  man: 
He  has  his  lusty  Spring,  when  fancy  clear 
Take^  i^  ^  beauty  wjth  an  easy  span:     ...         , . 

He  has  his  Summer,  when  luxuriously 
Spring's  honeyed  cud  of  youthful  thought  he  loves 
To  ruminate,  and  by  such  dreaming  high 
Is  nearest  unto  Heaven:  quiet  coves 

His  soul  has  in  its  Autumn,  when  his  wings 
He  furleth  close;  contentt-d  so  to  look 
On  mists  in  idleness^to  lel  fair  things 
Pass  by  unheeded  as  a  threshold  brook: — 

He  has  his  Winter  too  of  pale  misfeature, 
Or  else  he  would  forego  his  mortal  nature. 

John  Ktals  (1795-1811] 
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THE  BABY 

"ONLY  A.  BABY  SMALD"'        'i 

Only  ^  baby  ^mali,  ,j  .    ^^^.^ 

Dropped  irom  the  stiea. 
Only  a.  laughing  face, 

Two  sunny  eyes; 
Only  tWo  eherty  lips. 

One  cbub}>y  aqs«i  . . .  >.  i  " 
Only  two  lUUe.hiMMls,  i         i 

Teniittliat»es..  , 

Only  a  golden  head, ' 

Curly  an((sofi;  '  "  .  "  '■ 
Only  a  tongue  that  wags 

Loudly  and  oft;'  ■.  ■.'; 
Oh)yftlitbb,lmuti, ,  .  ,       - 

Emptyof;(llOugbti  .  ,  -: 
Only  a  little  b<Brt,    ..       ,,/i 

Troubled  with  saught.  .  | 

Only  a  tender  Bower  ' 

Sent  U3  to  rear; 
Only  a  lite  to  love 

While  we'dre  Here; 
Oidy  a  babysEiidlt 

Never  at  rest;  .,        ,       -     _       ., 
Small, buthowdeajtous;  _     ,  ^^ 

God  knoweth  best. " 

...  ,.       .  MalAuis  fi^i  li,&ti~: /I 

ONLY 
SoMETBlNG  to  live,  for  came  to  thepl^c^,  ^^^  ., 

Something  to  die  for  maybe. 
Something  togivela«n!  sorrow  »j«r*a,    ■jii// 

Andyetit'MAxmlT'jRh^l.:.'.    .  i^..,.,i  ! 
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Cooing,  and  laughter,  and  gurgles,  and  cries, 

Dimples  for  tenderest  kisses. 
Chaos  of  hopes,  and  of  raptures,  and  sighs, 

Chaos  of  feats  and  of  blisses. 

Last  year,  like  all  years,  the  rose  and  the  thorn; 

This  year  a  nildemesG  maytie-, 
But  heaven  stooped  under  the  roof  on  the  morn 

That  it  brought  them  only  a  baby. 

Barriet  Prescoll  Spcjord  [1835- 

INFANT  JOY 

"I  HAVE  no  name; 
I  am  but  two  days  old." 
What  shaU  I  call  thee? 
"I  happy  am, 

Sweet  joy  befall  thee! 

Pretty  joy! 

Sweet  joy,  but  two  days  <Jd. 

Sweet  joy  I  call  thee; 

Thou  dost  smile, 

I  sing  the  while; 

Sweet  joy  befall  theel 

WUliam  Blait  [1757-1817] 

BABY 

From  ■-  At  tlK  Buk  of  tiM  SatUi  Wind  " 

Where  did  you  come  from,  baby  dear? 
Out  of  the  everywhere  into  the  here. 

Where  <Md  you  get  those  eyes  so  blue? 
Out  of  the  sky  as  I  came  through. 

What  makes  the  light  in  them  sparkle  and  spin? 

Some  of  the  starry  spikes  left  in. 

Where  did  yoa  get  that  little  tear? 
I  found  it  waiting  when  I  got  here. 
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To  a  New-bom  Baby  CMrl  ,5 

What  makes  yoorfoiefaecul  ao  amagtb  add  lUghi* 
A  soft  hand  stroked  it  aa  I  went  by. 
What  makes  your  cheek  like  a  warm  white  rose? 
I  saw  something  better  than  any  one  knows. 
Whence  that  tbiee-comered  smile  of  bliss?- 
Three  angels  gave  me  at  once  a  kiss. 
Where  61d  you  get  this  pearly  eat? 
God  spoke,  and  it  came  out  to  hear. 
Where  did  you  get  those  arms  and  hands? 
Love  made  itself  into  bonds  and  bands. 
Feet,  where  did  you  oraae,  you  dadiog  tbin|p? 
From  the  saoie  box  as  tlie  ch^ubs'  wings. 
How  did  they  all  just  come  to  be  you? 
God  thought  about  me,  and  so  I  grew. 
But  how  did  you  come  to  us,  you  dear? 
'God  thought  about  you,  and  so  I  am  here.    ,     .  :  ,  >; 
Garsc  MaedonM  (1S14-1D05] 

TO  A  KEW-BORN  BABY  GIRL 
And  did  thy  sapphire  shallop  slip    ', 
Its  moorings  suddenly,  to  dip 
Adown  the  dear,  ethereal  sea      .    , 
From  star  to  star,  all  silently? 
What  tenderness  of  archangeb 
In  silver  tbrilling  syllables 
Pursued  thee,  or  what  dulcet  hymn 
,_  Low-chanted  by  the  cherubim? 
And  thou  departing  must  have  heard 
The  holy  Mary's  farewell  word, 
Who  with  deep  eyes  and  wistful  smQe 
Remeinbered  Earth  a  little  while.  .,' 
Now  iioDi  the  coasts  (tf  momiilg  pide 
Comes  safe  to  pott  thy  tmj!  sajli 
Nov  hxTe  we  seen  by  eady  sun,. 
Thy  mirade  of  life  begun. 
AU  breathing  and  aware  thou  art.   . 
With  btwty  toiqiled  m  tl^  hout :. 
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'.'  TdlettbeMrecogriue-UmlhriU/  -  r    .7 

Of  wings  along  (at.  amire  fall,    -        '•.:'.■,<.'. 
.AndieMwithin  the  hollow  sky  ,  |,,  ., 

Thy  ;friends  the  angels  rushing  by.  '  'i 

These  shall  recall  that  tliou  hast  known' 
Their  distant  country  as  thine  own,   ■      ■  '' 
Toapare'tbec  word  of  vale*  and  5t»ean»,i-  ■ 
Andpubliaiheav«itlmxighjtiy,4TW^>»-  ,.' 
The  human  aocenU  of  the  breese  ,    .,;   |    ,, 
Through,  ^waying  star-acquainted  tre«     _    . 
Shall  seem  a  voice  heard  earlier, 
Her  voice,  the  adoring  sigh  of  her, 
■  Whtti'thou  amid  rosy  cher(d>fter     ■    i'   I 
Didst  hear  her  call  thee,  far  aw»j»,   •':   '■- 
And  dream  in  very  Paradise  _  ■  i 

The  worship ol  thy  mother's eyea,  ,    ■    i„,  , 
Grace  Hazard  Coniling  [18 

TO  LTTTXE  RiENfiE  ON  FIRST  SEEING  HER  IjVING 

'■<■■■■•  tN  HER  CRADLE 

YfH0is^liere,thftt.Jiowl9ee,  ,   , 
This  dainty  new  di.vinity,  , 

Love's  sister,  Venus'  child?  'She  shows 
Her  hues,  white  lily  and  pink  rose,  ^' 
And  in  tier  laughing  eyes  the  snares 
That  hearts  entangle  unawaris. 
Ah,  woe  to  men  if  Love  should  yield 
His  arrows  to  this  gir!  to  wield       '[^ 
Even  in  play,  for  she  woifld  ^ve  '    ' 
Sore  wounds  that  hpAe  might  take'ffnd  live. 
■Yet'no  such  wanton  jtrain  ts  hers" ', 
Nor  lieda's  child  and  Jupiter's         ' 
'is  sh'e^  though  swans  no  softer  are 
Than  w^oni  she  fairer  is  by*  far. 
rtior^e-waGrbonibcside'the'Till '    v 
Thalf  ga^ieB  fratoiPumassiis'  bitt,'  ' ' 
Andby  tbb  brighu  Pierian  spring 
SheshallreneivaanoSerihgi.M   ■,  , 
Fromewefy  youth  Wbo  pipefiA:etTB)hi 
BetidBi!hisJockBi^iMttbe.pltiki.  I  // 
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[  To  Liaye  fienfe 


But  I,  the  first,  this  very  day, 
Wm  tmt'tit  her  iby  iMtMe/lay, 


With  scent  of  bay  and  hum  of  t>«e&    / 
Faintly  from  fai-aff  Sidly.  .  .  /. 
Ah,  well  I  know  that  not  for  us    ,      . 
Are  Virgil  and  Theocritus, 
And  that  the  golden  age  is  past 
Whereof  they  sang,  anii  thou,  the  last, 
Sweet  Spenser,  of  their  god-like  line, 
Sbfar  far  too  swift  For  verse  of  mine    ; 
One  strain  tb  cunpas&trf  youi  bong. 
Yet  thwe  aie  pdata  Uwt  prolong 
Of  your  rare  voice  the  ravishrafent 
In  silver  cadences;  content 
Were  TIE  I  could  but  rehearae 
One  stave  of  Wither's  starry  verse. 
Weave  such  wrought  richness  as  reciUs 
Britannia's  lovely  Pastorals, 


5J«- 
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A  RHYME  OF  ONE 

You  sieep  upon  your  motlier's  breast, 

Your  race  begun, 
A  welcome,  long  a  wished-for  Guest, 

Whose  age  is  One. 

A  Baby-Boy,  you  wonder  why 

You  cannot  run; 
You  try  to  talk— how  hard  you  tryl — 

You're  only  One. 

Ere  long  you  won't  be  such  a  dunce: 

You'll  eat  your  bun, 
And  fly  your  kite,  like  folk  who  once 

Were  only  One. 

You'll  rhyme  and  woo,  and  flght  and  joke. 

Perhaps  you'll  puni 
Such  feaU  are  never  done  by  folk 

Before  they're  One. 

Some  day,  too,  you  may  have  your  joy, 

And  envy  none; 
Yes,  you,  yoiurself,  may  own  a  Boy, 

Who  isn't  One. 

He'll  dance,  and  laugh,  and  crow;  hell  do 

As  you  have  done: 
(You  crown  a  happy  home,  though  you 

Are  only  One.) 

But  when  he's  grown  shall  you  be  heoe 

To  share  his  fun. 
And  talk  of  times  when  he  (the  Dead) 

Was  hardly  One? 

'  poor  lot  to  be 

m  old,  you  see, — 

'One. 

k  Locker-Lampson  (iSii- 
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To  a  New-BotnChiH'  ■' 
TO  A'  NBW-BORN  OHIUJ  '  '    ' 


Fair  Angel-rtiwr. 
No  wonder  now  y«u  would  have  stayed, 
Buthushyour  cries,  my  little  maid,!    r;  ■ 

Tti^  journey's  over. 
For,  utter  stranger  as  you  are, 
TTierc  yet  are  many  hearts  ajar 

For  your  arriving, 
And  trusty  friends  and  lovers  true 
Are  waiting,  rcatly-made  for  you, 

"Without  your  striving. 
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The  earth  is  full  of  lovely  things, 
And  if  at  fiiat  yoji  vpa  yjouf  *n^, :  | 

You'll  soon  forget  them; 
And  others,  of  a  rarer  kind       '     , 
Will  grow  upon  your  tender  mind — '  . 

If  you  will  let  them — 

Until  you  find  that  your  eitchinge' 

Of  Heaven  for  earth  expands  your  range 

E'enBsa:£ier,  ,// 

And  that  ypDr:Du>therf  yottAqdl,'    jr.,  , // 
If  we  do  what  we  dwuld,  may  ^y:  ■-,  f 

Than  Angels  higbei.  - 


li*4q-'9otl 


KABV  MAY 

CHBjKiEsaswftas  July  peaches,:.      ,■    ■ 
Lips  whose  d«wy  scarlet  teaches,.  -    ■     i 
Poppies  paleness-ground  laj:ge  eyes 
Ever  great  with  new  surprise, 
Minutes  filled  with  shadelcss  gladness, 
Minutes  just  as  brimmed  with  sadneSs,  ' 
Happy  smiles  and  wailing  cries,' 
Crows  and  laughs  and  tearful-  eyes, ' 
Lights  and  shadows  swifter  born 
Than  on  wind-swept  Autumn  ctirrt, 
Ever  some  new  tiny  notion  ■  ■        ,-'  ■,  i' 
MriJiBgevefylinibatimoliidnrJ-.: ,;  \n{ 
Catching  up  of  legs  aTrd  arms/         I 
lliroWingS 'back  and  small  alanra,         ■^ 
Clutching  fingers — straightetiingi  jeitv' 
Twining  feet  whose  each  toe  works, 
Kickings  up  and  straining  risings^       .^  , 
Mother's  eyer  new  sufprisings,  .,  ^^  |. 

Hands  all  wants  and.  looks  oU  wondpr 
At  all  things  thp  heavens  under,  ,  ,  ,  ^  ^ 
Tiny  scorns  ol  smiled  reprovings,         ^  . 
That  have  mote  of  loye  than  Joyi^if^ 
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Mischitls.diQiieiwiU]  such  «  witvung] ',  ]< 

BreaJLJDgs  dire  of  plates  and  glasses,     ^ 
Graspiiig's. small  at  all  that  parses,      '  ', 
Pullings  off  of  all  that'sable  ■' 
To  be  Cfwight  from  tray  or^abk;'.  ].    .1 
Silences— small  meditxtkins/ i  i  ;<  ■>  -iA' 


i  7 
Wealth  fo^  wfiich  \^*'know  no  mtiatftnfe;"  ' 
Pieasure  high  above  all  pleaitire,  ' "  ■  ■ ' 
Gladness  bHiliinmg  over  gladiieM,  ■■■  '  ■'■ 
Joy  in  care — delight  in  sadness, '  "■■'-"  ' 
I>}vdine^  bey6hd  conil^ttDe^,  '  "' ' ' 
SweetncaftcHstaricihgdUswectneis,  "  "■"' 
Beauty  all  tiiat  beauty  Hiay  be— '-'  ■'"  ' 
That's  May  Bennett;  flfat's  ihy  bAfty.   '• ' 

:..  /■■..,  1 ,1...  ,I.-i.) 
AOtE  "■,^;^;    ''^:  ''"■;] 

Of  deepest  Uueof  summer  ski^.      .  / 
Is  wTQHght,  the  heaven  (it  ber  eyes,     i  ) 
Of  that  fiiie  gold  t6e  aulumris  wW  ' 
Is  wrought  the  glory  of  her  hair.      ' 

Ctfn»e  leaves  fnhioaBd  in  tbeiSMlth  / 
IsahapedtMrnwdottaeBlBioutb.  I   i 

And  froin  the  honeyed  lipa  o^  bll'sa       . 
Is  drawn  the  sweetness  of  her  kissi,'     , 

'Mid  twBlght  thnlAw  that  rejafce  .■■>-  I 
Is  found  the  Caden<»of  htv  voic%  ■•  •  fl 
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Of  winds  that  wave  the  ffestcfn  At 
Is  made  the  velvet  touch  of  her. 
Of  all  earth's  songs  God  took  Ihe  half 
To  make  the  ripple  of  tier  laugh.  , 

I  hear  you  ask,  "Pray  who  is  she?"— ^  .  1 
This  maid  that  is  so  dear  to  me. 

"A  reigning  queen  in  Fashion's  whirl?"  ' 
Nay,  nay!    She  is  my  baby  girl. 

Herbert  Baskford  fiSTi- 

SONGS  FOR  FRAGOLETTA 


Fragoletta,  blessed  one! 
What  tJiink.  you  of  the  light  of  the  sun? 
Do  you  think  the  dark  was  best. 
Lying  snug  in  mother's  breast? 
Ah!  i  knew  that  sweetness,  too, 
Fragoletla,  before  you! 
But,  Fragoletta,  now  you're  bom, 
You  must  learn  to  love  the  mom, 
Love  the  lovely  working  light. 
Love  the  miracle  of  sight, 
'    JjDve  the  thousand  things  to  do — 
Little  girl,  I  envy  you! — 
Love  the  tJiousand  things  to  see, 
Love  your  mother,  and — love  me! 
And  some  night,  Fragoletta,  soon,         ' 
I'll  t^e  you  out  to  see  the  moon; 
And  for  the  first  time,  child  of  ours, 
You  shall— think  of  it! — look  on  flowers^ 
And  smell  them,  too,  if  you  are  good. 
And  bear  the  gi«en  leaves  m  the  wood  • 
Talktnig)  talking,  all  together 
In  the4i^py  windy  weather; 
And  if  the  journey's  not  loo  far  ' 

For  little  limbs  so  lately  made, 
Limb  upon  limb  like  petals  laid, 
We'll  go  and  picnic,  in  a  star. 
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£tue  eyva,  looking  i^  at  me, 
I  wonder  what  you  really  see, 
Lyinffia  year  cradle  therei 
Fragrant  as  a  bmnch  of  myrrh? 
Helpless  little  bands  aod  feet, 
O  so  hdplcasl    0  so  sweetl 
"Hny  tongue  that  cannot  talk, 
-Tiny  feet  that  cannot  walk, 
Nothing  vf  you  that  can  do 
Aught,  except  those  eyee  of  blue. 
How  they  open,  how  they  close! — 
Eyelids  of  the  babj'-rose. 
Open  and  shut — so  blue,  so  wiae, 
Bttby-^eUdft,  baby-eyes. 


That,  Fragoletta,  is  the  rain 
Beating  upon' the  Window-pane; 
But  lo!  The  golden  sun  appears, 
To  kis;  away  the  window's  tears.      ' 
Tliat,  Fragoletta,  is  the  wind. 
That  rattles  so  the  window-blind;  " 
And  yonder  shining  thing's  a  star, ' ' 
Blue  eyes — you  seem  ten  times  as  far. 
That,  Fragoletta,  is  a  bird 
That  speaks,  yet  never  says  a  word; 
Upon  a  cherry  tree  It  sings, 
Simple  as  all  mysterious  things; 
Its  Utde  life  to  pefjc  and  ^pe. 
As  long  as  dierHes  ripe  and  ripe, 
And  minister  unto  the  need 
Of  b^y-tnrds  that  feed  and  feed. 
This,  Fragdetta,  is  a  flower,  ' 

Open  and  fragrant  for  an  hour, 
A  flower,  a  transitory  thing,  ' 

Each  petal  fleeting  as  a  wing,  •■  ■'  ■ 
All  a  May  tttoniing  blotts  and  Mows, 
And  then  fotevtrlattiig  gots.   ''!'- i 
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Blue  eyeSf  agaimt  the.  iriliteMSS  ipttfesed 
Of  little.OMther's^hEUpwedjbnaflt,'.  I 
The  while  yourftr^teblinglipaafe^, 
Look  a4i  at  motUer'B  bended  hcad^    T 
All  bentriictian  over  your-' 
O  blue  eyes  lookiBg  into  blori  ' '•■     • 

Fragoletta  is  so  small,  ■:     ■  ■ 

We  wonder  that  she  lives  it  all—'  '' 
Tiny 'alabaster  girl,  '  ■         ''■■', 
Hardly  bigger  than  a  peari; 
That  is  why  W  take  iuch  care;  ■ 
Lest  sometne  run  away  with  fcec  ■: ' 


:    CHOOSING. A  NAM?    ,; 

I  HAVE  gpt  a  u?w-borii  sister:  ,  ,,  i 
I  was  nigh  tie  first  that  kissed  her. 
Wheifl  tiic  nursing-woman  brought  her 
To  papa,  his  infant  daughter,  ,  / 
Ho\v  papa's  dear  eyes  did  glisten!  , 
She  wiU  shortly  be  to  christen;  , 
And  papa  has  made  the  offer,  , 

i  shall  have  the  naming  of  her. 

Now  I  wonder  wbat  woul4  please  her,- 
Cbarlottc,  Julia,  or  Louisa? 
Ann  and  Mary,  they're  too  commtaj; 
Joan's  loo  fprmal  for  a  womaj); 
Jane's  a  prettier  name  beside;! 
But  we  had  a  Jajie  that  died. 
They  wouldsay,  if  'twas  Rebecoi,  ' 
That  she  was  a  little  Quaker., , 
ikiiBh'a  pretty,  but  that  iooks/  ,     ■ 
Better  io  (JdEBglisb  booMi     r    ■./. 
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Bl^cbe'  is'  oot'of  f^hioti'  hi*." ' 
Konc that! have  hkmedaiyift   '■ 
^soigoodas'Margartt.''  '"  ■  ■' 
Emily  is  neat  aod  fioe; 
What  do^  tldlDk  uEiGaroliiuP' '' 
Hatrl'*!!!  pueded  and  pcrpUaed 
What  to.'Cfaobee  oi'  think' bfjieatl :' 
I  am  in  a  little  fever        ii    -     i 
Lest  the  name  that  I  should  give  her 


WEIGfflNG  THE  BABY 

"Bow^aumi)' pounded  dtya  the  ^)a}>y  weigh — 
BBby^.^«lLo.camfi  bUt  a  mOn(h<  bg^i^  : 

HowrmaBy  pounds  isbm  tite  WmvoX^  curl 
To-tfa«  Nsyt  [teint  of  the  restless  toe?  " 

Grandfather  ties  the  'kerchief  knot. 
Tenderly  guides  .the  swinging  weight. 

And  carefEny  Wer  his  glaiati  lieers 
To  read  the  record,  "only  eight," 

Softly  the  ediQlgoea  around: 
Tbe  father  iaugha  at  the  tjny  gitl.;  ■ 

The  fair  younjmotheri  sings  the]worcls,  / 
While  grandn]9tter  smopths  the  golden  curl. 

.  A^  stooping  above  the  prpcious  thing^  ^ 

Nestles  a  kiss  within' a  praye^,    ,    ..j. 

Miinnuring  softly  "Littlcx>ne,    .^..^i,    j. 

'  Grandfather  did  not  weigh  you  faii-:" 

Nd>o3y  Weighed  tte  ba'ty's  smile,  '  "  ' 
Or  thelove  that  came  With  ilhfe  hfclffl^  one; 

Nobod/Wei^ed  the  thneadsd*  care;  '' 
From  wMcfa  a  Wonlan's  lif4  is  spun. 
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No  index  tells  Ui£  mighty  worth. 

0£  a  litUe  baby's  quiet  breath— i 
A  seit,  uncea^ng  metronome. 

Patient  and  faithful  until  deathi 


Nobody  wd^^ied  the  baby's  soul. 
For  here  on  earth  no  wei^its  there  be 

That  could  avail;  God  only  knows 
Its  value  in  eternity. 

Only  ei^t  pounds  to  hold  a  soul 
TTiat  seeks  no  angel's  silvtr  wtn|g, 

But  shrines  it  in  this  human  guise, 
Within  so  frail  and  small  a  thing! 

Oh,  mother!  laugh  your  merry  note, 
Be  gay  and  glad,  but  don't  forget    ' 

From  baby's  eyes  kK>kB  out  a  soul 
That  claims  a  home  in  Eden  yet. 

Ellul  Lytm  Bters  {1817- 


fiXUDE    RfeALISTE 


A  baby's  feet,  like  seashells  pink, 

Might  tempt,  should  heaven  see  meet. 
An  angel's  lips  to  kisa,  we  think, 
A  baby's  feet. 

Like  rose-hued  sea-flowers  toward  the  heat 

They  stretch  and  spread  and  wink 
Their  ten  soft  buds  that  part  and  meet- 
No  flower-bells  that  expand  and  shrink  - 
,;  .    (^eam  half  so  heavenly  sweet. 
As  shine  on  life's  untrodden  brink 
A  baby's  feet. 
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A  baby's  hands,  Kte  rosebuds  furled, 

Where  yet  50  leaf  ejcpaods,  :  I 

Ope  if  you  touch,  though  dose  upcurled,— 
A  baby's  hands. 

Then,  even  as  warriors  grip  thdr  brands 

When  battle's  bolt  is  hurled, 
They  dose,  denched  hard  like  tighteinttg  bands. 

No  rosebuds  yet  by  dawn  impearled 

Matdi,  even  in  loveliest  lands, 
The  sweetest  flowers  in  all  the  worid,— 
A  baby's  hands. 


A  baby's  eyes,  ere  tpeedi  begin, 
Ere  lips  lean*  y.ord»  or  sighs, 
Bless  all  things  bright  enough  to  win 

Ai  baby's  eyes.  j 

Love,  while  thesweat  thing  laughs  andlies, 

And  sle^  &>W4  o\A  anfl  in. 
Sees  perfect  in  them  Paradise! 

Thdr  ^ncc  might  cast  out  pain  and  sin. 

Their  speech  make  dumb  the  wise,.  ,    i  > 

By  mute  glad  godhead  felt  within 
A  baby's  eyes. 

Aigemm  CharUs  Swnhumt  (iB|37.Ti90fll 


LITTLE  FEET 

Two  Uttle  feet,  so  sinaU  that  both  may  nesUe 

In  one  caressing  hand,— 
Two  tender  feet  Upon  the  untried  border 

Of  life'»  rayeterioits  land-  ' 
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Dimpled,  and  soft,  and^pink  as  peach-tree  blossoms. 

In  Afnl's  fragiuDj  'i^y^..  .  i    ,„      ,  ■  ;,f  / 
How  can  they  walk  among  the  bqery  ti^gl^,!  j 

.MlOP^  the  woild's  rough  w^>^^  jj  .^^., , 

These  rose-white  feet,  along  the  doubtful  future, 

Must,  bear  a  mother's. load;  ,^  r.wr 

Alas!  since  Woman  has  the  heavier  biircjep,      '  ,i 
An4  vralks  the  harder  Toad.  ., ,. 

'Love,  for  a  while,  will  jnake  the  path  before  th^ 

AU  dainty,  smooth,  and  fair,—,  ,  ,',    ' 
Will  cull  awaj^  the  bramblos,  letting  only      .'     .  .. 
The  roses  blossocQ  there. 

But  when  the  mother's  watchful  eyes  are  ^irouded 

Away  from  sight  of  men, 
And  these  dear  feet  are'left  withcfut  her  goidliigi  ■' 

Who  shaH  direct  therri  then?'  '        ■'1 

■       ■■■ ■■.■■  (■:... HI 

How  will  they  be  allured,  betrayed,  deluded. 

Poor  little  untaught  teetl 
Into  whSt  dl^ary  mazes  will  (hey  watider,  ■'  .'■'■A 

What  dangers  *iil  they  mtetP'  "-  '■■■.■'- 

Will  they  go  stumbling  blindly  in  the  darkness 

Of 'sorrow's  tearful  shades?     i',  tIk  1 
Or  find  the  upland  slopes  of  Peace  and  Beauty,! 

Whose  sunlight  nevertadeiS   ;    -mn  ..li 

Will  they  go  lolling  up  Ambftion's  summit. 

The  common  world  above? 
Or  in  some  nameless  vale,  securely  sheltered. 

Walk  sidf  by  sijie  «iith.  Love? 

'-Some  ftet  there  b^  which  walk  life's  tracH  wnvbunded. 
Which  find  but  pleasaM  wtays: 

Some  hearts  thei'frbt  to  whkh'Thta  (ffe'i»odl7"T 
A  rotlnd  of  ba(i{]yftkyii.  •' ' 
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But  these  are  few.     Far  more  there  are  who  wander 

With6ilit  a' bdpe'tfr  frieiiid,— 
Who  find  thfi^  journey  ivil  of  pa i as  and,l^pfle9,,  - 

AndJcng  ta  E^ch  tbe end.        ,  ,,     ,   ; 


Ah!  who  may  read  the  futnre?    For  our  darting  ' 
We  crave  ail  blessings  SvKOt,  ■■■    '         .  I 

And  pray  that  He  who  k«ds  the  crying  nvteas     '  I 
Will  guide  the  baby's  feet. 

'ElizabelkAhrsl»m-i9ii] 

..  ^        THE  BABIE        ' 

Nae  shoon  to  hide  her  tiny  taes, 

Nae  ^lUdkhi'  on  heli'  feet ; 
Her  supple  ankles  while  as  aijaw.      ,, 

Or  early  blossoms  sweet.  ', 

Her  sii^edress.o' sprinkled  PHtk,.  i 

H^,  double,  dimp^t  chin, 
Her  puckered  lips,  an'  l»umy  mou', 

With  na  ane  tooth  niti^C 

Her  een  sae  like  her  mither's  een, 
Twa  gentle,  Kqutd 'things;  ' 

Her  face  is  like  an  angd's  face,—'  ' ' ' 
We're  gjadste  has  nae  wings. ,.  .  | 

She  is  the  bliddin'  Of  our  JuVe',      '  " ' 

A  giftie  God  gied  us: 
We  maun  na  luve  the  gift  owre  wee!, 

'Twad  be  nae  blcsrio'  thils. 

Wfe  stai  mauii  luve  the  Oiver' Uiafr, '' 

An'  ste  Bfirrt  m  the  given;  '  '■  "' ' 
An' sae  she'll  lead  us  opto'Hto,  "  " 
'  Oorliabie  straight  fraeH«vett:        ' 

■■■■•'■        ■   JtreMiai'Earn^s  Sdnmr^lii^k-igo4\ 
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LITTLE  HANDS 

Son  Httfe  hands  that  stray  and  clutch,  ■  '  '■' 

Like  fern  fronds  curi  and  uncurl  bold, 

WhUe  baby  ; , 

Close  sleep 

What  is  it : 

Wandering 

0  fingers  si 

How  should  you  know  you  hold  so  much? 

Two  full  hearts  beating  you  inclose, 

Hopes,  feare,  prayers,  longings  joys  and  y/o^-f- 

AU  yours  to  hold,  O  little  hands! 

More,  more  than  wisdom  understands 

And  love,  love  only  knows. 

Laurence  Binyon  [1869- 

BARTHOLOMEW 
Bahtholomew  is  very  sweet. 
From  sandy  hair  to  rosy  feet. 

Bartholomew  is  sin  months  old, 
And  dearer  far  than  pearls  or  gold. 

Bartholomew  has  deep  blue  eyes. 

Round  pieces  dropped  from  out  the  skies. 

Bartholomew  is  hugged  and  kissed: 
He  loves  a  flower  in  either  fist. 

Bartholomew's  my  saucy  sonr 
No  mother  has  a  sweeter  one! 

Normin  Gate  [i86j- 

THE  STORM-CHILD 

Mv  child  came  to  me  with  the  equinox, 
The  wild  wind  blew  him  to  my  swinging  door. 
With  flakes  of  tawny  foam  from  off  th?  shore. 
And  shivering  spindrift  whirled  across  the  rocks, 
.  jflungdown  the  sky,  the  wheeling  swailow-flocka 
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Cried  him  a  greedng,  add  the  loFdly  woods, 
Waving  lean  arma  of  welcome  one  by  one, 
Cast  down  their  russet  cloaks  and  golden  hoods. 
And  bid  their  dandng  leaflets  trip  and  run 
Before  the  tender  feet  of  this  my  son. 

Therefore  the  sea's  swiift  fire  is  in  his  vdfis, 
And  in  his  heart  the  glory  of  the  sea; 
Therefore  the  storm-Wind  shall  his  cbmrade  be, 


"ON  PARENT  KNEES" 

On  parent  knees,  a  naked  new-bom  child, 
Weeping  thou  sat'st  while  all  around  thee  smiled: 
So  live,  that,  sinking  to  thy  life's  last  sleep. 
Calm  thou  may'st  smile,  while  all  around  Ihee  weep. 

William  Jones  (iT46-t7B4l 


"PHILIP,   MY  KING" 

"  Wit  tan  Bfm  kit  icby  km  iki  nmmd  ami  ItHrf  snva'My." 

Look  at  me  with  thy  large  brown  eyes, 

PhiKp,  my  king! 
Round  whom  the  enshadowing  purple  lies 
Of  babyhood's  royal  dignities. 
Lay  on  my  neck  thy  tiny  hand 

With  love's  Hlvisible  scepter  laden; 
I  am  tjilne  Bather  to  command 
Till  thou  shalt  find  a  quem-handmaiden, 
FhiHp,  my  Idi^. 
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O  the  day  when  tbou  goest  arwootog, 

Philip,  my  kingi 
When  those  beautiful  lips  aie  tuiag. 
And  some  gentle  heart's  Ijars  inuloiog, 
Thou  dost  enter,  love-cmwned,  and  th(re 

Sittest  love^glorificd.    Rule  kindly, 
Tenderly,  over  thy  kingdom  fail, 
For  we  that  love,  ahl  ne  love  bo  Uindly, 
Philip,  my  king. 


Philip,  my  king. 

— A  wreath  not  of  gold,  but  palm.    One  day, 

Philip,  my  king! 
Thou  too  must  tread,  as  we  trod,  a  way 
Thorny  and  cruel  and  cold  and  gray; 
Rebels  within  thee,  and  foes  without,  .       . 

\^ill  snatch  at  thy  crown.     But  march  on,  glorious, 
Martyr,  yet  monarch!  till  angeb  shout. 
As  thou  sittest  at  the  feet  of  God  victorious, 
"Philip,  the  king!" 
Dinah  Maria  Mvlock  Craik  [i8i6--tS87] 

THE  KING  OF  THE  CRADLE 

Draw  back  the  cradle  curtains,  Kate, 

While  watch  and  ward  you're  keeping,  i 
Let's  see  the  monarch  in.  his  state, 

And  view  him  while  he's  sleeping. . ,  ,  ! 
He  smiles  and  clasps  his  tiny  haad, 

With  sunbeams,  o'ec  him  gleanuqgt"  I 
A  world  of  baby  fairyland 

He  visits  while  he's  die 
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Monarchof  peariy  pomden-pufls-i'  / 

Asleep  in  nest  so  cosy, 
Shielded  from  breath  ofibreezes  rougb     i 

By  curtains  warm  and  TO^:'.   ■  ,' .    i 


His  piltowwfieri'itfe  rumpled—     ■  ■ 

A  couch  of  rose  leaves  soft  and  sweet,  ' 

Not  dne  of  which  is  crumpledf  ' 

Will  jfoiider  dainty  dimpled  hand- 
Size,  nothing  and  a  quarter-^        .  r 

E'er  grasp  a  saber,  lead  a  band  ' 
Tog»«yaod  toslaoghter?!        '•   ■ 

Or,  mayl  ask,  will  thost  blue  eyes — 
In  baby  patois,  "peepers" — 

E'er  in  the  House  ot  Commons  rise. 
And  try  to  catch  the  Speaker's? 


Tboikgh  rosy,  dimt^ed,  pliimp,  and  round" 
Though  fragile,  soft,  and  tender,  ■---•■■ 

Sometirtws,  oias!  it  may  be  fflund  ■  '  '' ''  •'  ■ 
The  thread  of  Hftiis^endefl  'i' '  I' 
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A  little  shoe,  &  little  gbve —  1 ' 

Affection  never  waning — 
The  Bhattes«d  idol  of  our  iow-  ■  ■ '-' 

Is  all  that  is  remaining! 

Then  does  one  ctuuice,  in  fancy,  bear, 

SmaU  feet  ia  childish  patter. 
Tread  soft  as  they  a  grave  draw  neat, 

And  voices  hush  their  chatter; 
lis  small  and  new;  they  panse  io  (ear. 

Beneath  the  gray  church  tower. 
To  coiisecTa4e  it  with  a  tear, 

And  deck  it  with  a  flower. 

Who  can  predict  the  future,  Kat*— 

Your  fondest  aspiration! 
Who  knows  the  solemn  laws  of  fate,     , 

That  govern  all  creation? 
Who  knows  what  lot  awaits  your  boy—'   ■ 

Of  happiness  or  sorrow? 
Sufficient  for  to-day  is  joy. 

Leave  tears,  Sweet,  for  to-morrow! 

Joseph  AMySlmy  (lajfr-i.) 


THE   FIRSTBORN 

So  fair,  so  dear,  so  warm  upon  my  bosom, 
And'in  my  hands  the  little  rosy  feet.  ' 

Steep  on,  my  little  bird,  my  Iamb,  my  blossom; 
Sle^  on,  deep  on,  my  sweet.  ' 

What  is  it  God  hath  given  me  to  cherish. 
This  living,  moving  wonder  which  b  mine— i 
Mine  only?    Leave  it  with  me  or  I  perish,  ■ 
Dear  Lord  of  love  divitie. 

DeariLordt  'tia  wonderful  beyond  all  woiuIh,  : 
This  tender  miracle  vouchsafed  to  me. 
One  with  myself,  yet  just  so  far  asundec 

That  I  myself  may  see.  i 
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Flesh  of  my  flesh,  aitd  yet  so  subtly  liQjiiqg 
New  selis  with  old,  all  things,  that  I  have  been 
With  present  joys  beyond  my  fonner  thinking 
And  future  things  unseen. 

There  life  began,  and  here  it  links  with  heaven, 
Tbe  golden  chain  of  years  scarce  dipped  adown 
From  birth,  ere  once  again  a  hold  is  given 
And  nearer  to  God's  Throne. 

Seen,  held  in  arms  and  clasped  around  sp  tightly,— 
My  love,  my  bird,  I  wiU  not  let  thee  go. 
Yet  soon  the  little  rosy  feet  must  tightly 
Go  pattering  to  and  fro-  , 

Mine,  Lord,  all  mine  Thy  gift  and  loving  token. 
Mine — yes  or  no,  unseen  its  soul  divine? 
Mine  by  the  chain  of  love  with  links  unbroken. 
Dear  Saviour,  Thine  and  mine. 

John  Arthur  GoodckUd  [i8jr- 


NO  BABY  IN  THE  HOUSE 

No  baby  in  the  house,  I  know. 

Tie  far  too  nice  and  clsan. 
No  toys,  by  careless  fingers  strewn, 

Upon  tine  floors  are  seen. 
No  finger-marks  are  on  the  panes, 

Noscratchesonthechaiisi 
No  wooden  men  Bet  up  in  rows, 

OrmarshaledoSinpaire;   • 
NoHttfe  stocluiigs  to  be  darned, 

AU  ragged  at  the  toes;  • 

No  ^ecrf  mending  tobedone, 

Made  up  of  baby-clothes; 
No  little  troubiea  to  be  soothed;- 

No  little  hands  to  fold; 
No  gdmy  fingers  to  be  washed;  i 

No  stbries;  to  be  told; 
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No  tender  kisses  to  he  given; 

Nonicknaraes,  "Dove"  and  "Mouse"; 

No  merry  frolics  after  tea, — 
No  baby  in  the  house  I 

Clara  DoUiter  [iS 

OUR  WEE  WHITE  ROSE 

FMm"Tlie  Mother's  Idol  Broken" 


Its  little  life  unfurled; 
And  crown  of  all  things  was  our  Wee' 
White  Rose  of  all  the  worid.  ■  _ 

From  out  a  balmy  bosom 

Our  bud  of  beauty  grew; 
It  fed  on  smiles  for  sunshine. 

On  tears  for  daintier  dew: 
Aye  nestling  warm  and  tenderly, 

Our  leaves  of  love  were  curled 
So  dose  and  dose  about  our  wee': 

White  Rose  of  all  the  wod(L 

With  mystical  (aint  fragrance  ■ 

Our  house  of  life  f4ie  filled; 
Revealed  each  hour  some  fairy  tower 

Where  winged  hopes  might  buUd! 
We  s&w— though  none  like  us  might  si 

Such  predous  i»omise  pearled 
Upon  the  petals  of  our  woe 

White  Rose  of  all  the  world.    : 

But  evermore  the  halo 

Of  angel-light  incrdasod. 
Like  the  myatety  of  mdonii^t   ' 

That  f(dds«oine  fairy  ieaat. 
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"Baby  SUeps" 


Snow-white,  stiofi'-sMt,  Mi^-silently 

Oarditflrtgbiid'tmcurled,         ' 
And  dropped  in  the  gtave— God's  lapi-om  wee 

White  Rose  of  all  the  world. 

Our  Rose  was  but  in  blossom, 
Our  life  was  but  in  i^nog, 


Vou  scarce  cauM  tfainli  so  smail  a  Chin{(/ 

Could  leave  a  loGS  so  loige;       ,        -.' ■ 
HcT tittle  ii^isach  shadow  flibg    .     li 

From  dawn  to  suoaei's imaige.    '  .. 
Id  ethei  springs  onr  life  may  be         i    '< 

In  bamiCEed  bloom- unfiuied,    ■    ;  .  . 
But  ntveTi'never  match  our  wee  . 

White'Roieof'aUthe^wbikl.     ' 

GeraliitaMiyliSii-ivr] 

INTO  THE  WOBLR  AND  OUT 
ISTO  the  worJd  he  looked  nith  sWert  sutpiise; 
The  children  laughed  so  vheo  they  saw  Hii'eyes. 

Into  the  world  a  rosy  hand  in  doubt 

He  reachsd— 'a  (lale  hand  took  one  rosebud  out. 

"And  thfttw^s  all-r^iuite  all!"    J4o,.sure|}(!    But 
Hm  duldrw^iied  so  when  h^  eyes  n-er^  sfiut. 

SaraJlil..B.  Piatt  [t.Si6- 

"BABV  SLEEPS",",'.',',; 

SJu  h  M  iiail,,tul  iletttlk.—LoMX  v'lS.  ji.^  ( 

■      The  baby  wept;  '  ■         !'" 
The  mother  took  It  from  the. nurse's  arms/ 
And  hushed  its  fears,  dnd  soothed  its  rain  alarms, 
■And  baby  slept !  ■  .  ■■■!.' 
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Agaia  it  weeps, 
And  God  doth  take  it  from  the  mother's  arms, 
Ftoid  present  griefs,  and  future  unknown  barms, 

And  baby  sleeps. 

Samuel  Hinds  (1703-187: 

BABY  BELL 


Have  you  not  heard  the  poets  tell 

How  came  the  dainty  Baby  Bell 

Into  this  world  of  ours? 

The  gates  of  heaven  were  left  ajar: 

With  folded  hands  and  dreamy  eyes. 

Wandering  out  of  Paradise, 

She  saw  this  planet,  Uke  a  star, 

Hung  in  the  glistening  depths  of  evfin — 

Its  bridges,  running  to  and  fro. 

O'er  which  the  white-winged  Angels  go. 

Bearing  the  holy  Dead  to  heaven. 

She  touched  a  bridge  of  Bowers — thoae  feet. 

So  light  they  did  not  bend  the  beila 

Of  the  celestial  asphodels, 

They  fell  like  dew  upon  the  flowers: 

Then  all  the  air  grew  strangely  sweet. 

And  thus  came  dainty  Baby  Bell 

Into  this  world  of  ours. 

n 
,  She  came  and  brought  deUcious  May; 
The  swallows  built  beneath  the  eaves; 
Like  sunlight,  in  and  out  the  leaves 
The  robins  went,  the  livelong  day; 
The  lily  swung  ils  noiseless  bell; 
And  on  the  porch  the  slender  vine 
Held  out  its  cups  of  fairy  wine. 
How  tenderly  the  twilights  fdll 
Oh,  earth  was  full  of  singing-birds 
And  opening  springtide  flowers. 
When  the  damty  Baby  Bell  ./ 

Came  to  this  world  of  ouis. 
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O  Baby,  dainty  Baby  B?U, 
How  fair  sht  grew  from  day  to  day! 
What  woman-natuTe  filled  her  eyes. 
What  poetry  within  them  lay — 
Those  deep  and  tender  twilight  eyes, 
So  full  of  meantr^;,  pure  and  bright  ; 

As  if  she  yet  stood  in  the  light 
Of  those  oped  gates  of  Paradise. 
And  so  we  loved  her  more  and  more: 
Ah,  never  in  our  hearts  before 
Was  love  so  lovely  bom: 
We  felt  we  had  a  link  between 
This  real  wotld  and  that  unseen— 
The  laud  beyond  the  mom; 
And  for  tJie  love  of  those  dear  eyea, 
For  love  of  her  whom  God  led  forth, 
(The  mother's  being  ceased  on  earth 
When  Baby  came  from  Paradise,) — 
For  love  of  Him  who  smote  our  lives, 
And  woke  the  chords  of  joy  and  pain. 
We  said,  Dear  Christ I—nui  hearts  bowed  down 
Like  violets  after  rain. 
rv 
And  now  the  orchards,  which  were  white 
And  pink  with  blossoms  when  she  came. 
Were  rich  in  autumn's  mellow  prime; 
The  clustered  apples  burnt  like  flame. 
The  folded  chestnut  burst  its  sheU, 
The  grapes  hung  purpling,  range  on  range; 
And  time  wrought  just  as  rich  a  change 
In  litUe  Baby  Bell. 
Her  lissome  form  more  perfect  grew. 
And  in  her  features  we  could  trace. 
In  softened  curves,  her  mother's  face. 
Her  angel-nature  ripened  too: 
We  thought  her  lovely  when  she  came, 
But  she  was  holy,  saintly  now  ... 
Around  her  pale  angelic  brow 
We  saw  a  slender  ring  of  flame. 
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God's  hand  had  taken  away  the  seal 
That  held  the  portals  of  her  speech; 
And  oft  she  said  a  few  strange  words 
Whose  meaning  lay  beyond  out  reach. 
She  never  was  a  child  to  us, 
We  never  held  her  being's  key; 
We  could  not  leach  her  holy  tbinge 
Whci  was  Christ's  self  in  purity. 


It  came  upon  us  by  degrees, 

We  saw  its  shadow  ere  ft  fell— 

The  knowledge  that  our  God  had  sent 

His  messenger  for  BaJbr  Bell. 

We  shuddered  with  uidanguaged  pain, 

And  all  our  hopes  were  changed  to  fears, 

And  ail  our  thoughts  ran  into  tear* 

Like  sunshine  into  tain.  > 

We  cried  aloud  in  our  belief, 

"Oh,  smite  us  gently,  gently,  Godl 

Teach  us  to  bend  and  kiss  the  rod, 

And  perfect  grow  through  grief." 

Ah!  how  we  loved  her,  God  can  tell; 

Her  heart  was  folded  deep  in  oure. 

Our  hearts  are  broken,  Baby  flell! 


Out  of  this  world  oi  ours.  ,  .  ,  i 
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Mistress  Marx,  ((uite  cqntraiy, 
How  ^oesyofu^  garden, ffowf     ,,  ^     , 
With  cockJe-sheUs,  and  silver  bell^,  ,. 
And  pretty  maids  all  in  a  row. 


These  was  an  old  woman  wftojiv^^jn  a  e^oe^    . ./ 
Sbe  had  9>  niaSy  childrdn  sliif  didn't  luuiw  ^tiat,[ti>  do; 
She  gave  them  some  broth  wittout  any  brpad^  ,    \i 
Then  whipped  them  all  stmBdlyamd  put  theB>,.U4,bpd. 


Fetek,  Petet,  pumpkin  eater, 
Had  ft  wife  and  couldn't  'k«<^  her;  - 
He  put  ber  in  ft  pumpkin  shoU  > 
And  tkere  be  kept  her  ToywclL 


RuB-a-duB-dub,  '  . ' 

Three  men  in  a  tuli, 
And  who  do  you  think  they  be? 

The  butcher,  the  baker, 

The  candleMidE-maker; 
Turn  'emotft, ki)avc3,a|l  three! 


I'll  tell  you  a  etory    , 

About  Jack  a  Nory— 
Ahit  now  m^  stary'B  begua;    - 

Hi  tell-you  another  .-    • . 

About  Johnny,  his  tnotbn^-' 
And  TOW  my  story  it.  done.     .      i 
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HlCKOBY,  diekory,  dock, 

The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock; 

The  dock  struck  one, 

The  mouse  ran  down, 

Hickory,  dJckory,  dock. 


A  DU.LAK,  a  dollar, 

A  ten  o'clock  scholar, 

What  makes  you  come  so  soon? 

You  used  to  come  at  ten  o'clock 

But  now  you  come  at  noon. 

There  was  a  little  man, 

And  he  had  a  little  gun. 
And  his  bullets  were  made  of  lead,  lead,  load; 

He  shot  Johnny  Sprig 

Throu^  the  middle  of  his  wig, 
And  knocked  it  right  off  his  head,  head,  head. 

There  was  an  old  woman,  and  what  do  you  think? 
She  lived  upon  nothing  but  victuals  and  drink: 
Victuals  and  drink  were  the  chief  of  ker  diet: 
Yet  this  little  old  woman  could  never  be  quiet. 

She  went  to  a  baker  to  buy  her  some  bread, 
And  when  she  came  home,  her  husband  was  dead; 
She  went  to  the  clerk  to  toll  the  bell. 
And  when  she  came  back  her  husband  was  well. 


If  I  had  as  much  money  as  I  could  spefid, 
I  never  would  cry  old  chairs  to  mend; 
Old  chairs  to  mend,  old  chairs  to  mend; 
I  never  would  cry  old  chairs  to  mend. 

If  I  had  as  much  money  as  I  could  Deli; 
I  never  would  cry  old  clothes  to  seU; 
Old  clothes  to  sdl,  old  dotbes  to  aell; 
I  never  would  cry  old  dothes  to  sdl. 
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One  misty,  mobty  morniiig, 

WhcD  doudy  was  the  weather, 
I  met  a  little  old  man 

Clothed  all  in  leather; 
He  began  to  bow  and  scrape, 

And  I  began  to  grin, — 
How  do  you  do,  and  how  do  you  do, 

And  how  do  you  do  again? 


If  all  the  world  were  apple-pie, 

And  all  the  sea  were  ink. 

And  all  the  trees  were  bread  and  cheese. 

What  should  we  have  to  drink? 


Pease-pudding  hot. 

Pease-pudding  cold. 
Pease-pudding  in  the  pot. 

Nine  days  old. 

Some  like  it  hot, 

Some  like  it  cold. 
Some  Eke  it  in  the  pot. 

Nine  days  old. 


Hey,  diddle,  diddle, 
The  cat  and  the  fiddle. 
The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon; 

The  little  dog  laughed 
To  sec  such  sport, 
And  the  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon. 


Little  Jack  Homer  sat  in  the  comer 

Eating  a  Cfaristmas  pie; 
He  put  in  his  thumb,  and  pulled  out  a  phim 

And  said,  "Whst  a  good  boy  am  II" 
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Little  Miss  Muffet, 

Sat  on  a  tufiet, 
Eating  oi  curds  and  whey; 

There  came  a  great  spider 

That  sat  down  beside  her, 
And  frightened  Miss  Muffet  away. 


There  was  a  cnmked  man,  and  he  went  a  crooked  mile. 
He  found  a  crooked  sixpence  against  a  crooked  stile: 
He  bought  a  crooked  cat,  which  caught  a  crooked  mouse. 
And  they  all  lived  together  in  a  little  crooked  house. 


Little  Polly  Flinders, 

Sat  among  the  cinders, 
Warming  her  pretty  little  toes; 

Her  mother  came  and  caught  her, 

And  whipped  her  little  daughter 
For  spoiling  her  nice  new  clothes. 


Basber,  barber,  shave  a  pig. 
How  many  hairs  will  make  a  wig? 
"  Four-and-twenty,  that's  enough." 
Give  the  barber  a  pinch  of  anuff. 


Little  Boy  Blue,  come  blow  up  your  hom, 
The  sheep's  in  the  meadow,  the  cow's  in  the  com; 
But  where  is  the  boy  that  looks  after  the  sheep? 
He's  under  a  hay-cock,  fast  asleep. 
Will  you  awake  him?    No,  not  I; 
For  if  I  do,  hell  be  sure  to  cry. 


Theke  was  a  man  of  our  town,    * 
And  he  was  wondrous  wise, 

He  jumped  into  a  bramble  bu^, 
And  sciatcbed  out  both  his  eyes: 
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But  when  he  saw  his  eyes  were  out, 

With  all  his  might  and  main, 
He  jumped  into  another  bush, 

And  scratched  'em  in  again. 


The  north  wind  doth  blow. 
And  we  shall  have  snow, 
And  what  will  poor  Robin  do  then, 
Poor  thing? 
He'll  sit  in  a  bam, 
And  to  keep  himself  warm. 
Will  hide  his  head  under  his  wing, 
Poor  thing! 

HiGGLEBY,  piggleby,  my  black  hen. 
She  lays  eggs  for  gentlemen; 
Someltmes  nine,  and  sometimes  ten, 
Higgleby,  piggleby,  my  black  hen. 

TiTREE  wise  men  of  Gotham 
Went  to  sea  in  a  bowl; 
If  the  bowl  had  been  stronger, 
My  song  had  been  longer. 

There  was  an  old  woman  lived  under  a  hiH, 
And  if  she's  not  gone,  she  lives  there  still. 

Pussv-CAT,  pussy-cat,  where  have  you  been? 
I've  been  to  London  to  look  at  the  Queen. 
Pussy-cat,  pussy-cat,  what  did  you  there? 
I  fri^tened  a  little  mouse  under  the  chair. 

There  were  two  blackbirds  sitting  on  a  hill,    ' 
The  one  named  Jack,  the  other  named  Jill; 
Fly  away,  Jack!    Fly  away,  ^1! 
Come  again,  Jack!    Come  again,  Jill! 
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GOOSEV,  goosey,  gander, 

Whithci  shall  I  wander. 

Up  stairs,  down  stairs, 

And  in  my  lady's  chamber. 

There  I  met  an  old  man 

Who  wouid  not  say  his  prayers; 

I  took  him  by  his  left  leg 

And  threw  him  down  the  stairs. 


Baa,  baa,  black  sheep,  have  you  any  wocd? 

Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir,  three  bags  full. 

One  tor  my  master,  one  (or  my  dame, 

And  one  for  the  little  boy  that  lives  in  the  lane. 


Bye,  baby  bunting. 
Daddy's  gone  a-hunting 
To  get  a  little  rabbit-skin 
To  wrap  the  baby  bunting  in. 

Old  King  Cole  ul, 

And  a  merry  ol 

He  called  for  hi  kI  for  his  bowl. 

And  he  called  1  c. 

Every  fiddler,  1^  a  very  fine  fiddle  had  he; 

Twee  twccdle  dee,  tweedle  dec,  went  the  fiddlers. 

Oh,  there's  none  so  rare,  as  can  compare 

With  King  Cole  and  his  fiddlers  three! 

Ride  a  cock-horse  to  Banbury  Cross, 
To  see  a  fine  lady  ride  on  a  white  horse, 
Rings  on  her  fingers,  and  bells  on  her  toes, 
She  shall  have  music  wherever  she  goes. 


Hector  Protector  was  dressed  all  in  green; 
Hector  Protector  was  sent  to  the  Queen. 
The  Queen  did  not  like  him,  no  more  did  the  King; 
So  Hector  Protector  was  sent  back  again. 
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Peter  Piper  picked  a.  pock  of  piiUed  pqipen; 

A  peck  of  pickled  peppers  Peter  Piper  picked; 

If  Peter  Kper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers, 

Wkere's  the  peck  of  pickled  peppers  Peter  Pipa  picked? 


Jack  Sfsax  could  eat  no  fat. 

His  wife  could  eat  no  lean, 
And  so,  betwixt  them  both,  you  see. 

They  licked  the  platter  clean. 

The  lion  and  the  utucorn 

Were  fighting  for  the  crown; 
The  lion  beat  the  unicorn 

All  round  about  the  town. 
Some  gave  them  white  bread. 

And  some  gave  them  brown;  . 
Some  gave  them  plum  cake, 

And  sent  them  wit  of  town. 

As  Tommy  Snooks  and  Bessy  Brooks 
Were  walking  out  one  Sunday, 

Says  Tommy  Snooks  to  Bessy  Brooks, 
"To-morrow  will  be  Monday." 

CtffiLY  locks!     Cuily  locksl 

Wilt  thou  he  mine? 
Thou  Shalt  not  wash  dishes 
•  Not  yet  feed  tie  swin«; 
But  Mt  on  a  cnshlon 

And  sew  a  fine  seam, 
And  feed  upon  strawberries. 

Sugar  and  cream. 

Blow,  wind,  Uovl  and-ga,  mill,  go! 

That  the  miller  may  grind'  Ins  corn; 
That  tlie  bakei  may  lake  it  and  into  roUs  make  it, 

And  Bend  US  looie  hot  in  the  mora. 
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Six  little  mke  sat  down  to  spin, 
Pussy  passed  by,  and  she  peeped  in. 
"  What  are  you  at,  my  little  men? " 
"Maldtig  coats  for  gentlemen." 
"Shalllcomeinandbiteoff  your  threads?" 
"No,  no.  Miss  Pussy,  you'll  snip  off  our  heads." 
"Oh,  no,  I'll  not,  I'll  help  you  to  spin." 
"That  may  be  so,  but  you  don't  comeinl" 


Bobby  Shaftoe's  gone  to  sea, 
Silver  buckles  at  his  knee; 
When  he  comes  back,  he'll  marry  me, 
Bonny  Bobby  Shaftoe. 

Bobby  Shaftoe 's  fat  and  fair. 
Combing  down  his  yellow  hair; 
He's  my  love  for  evermair, 
Bonny  Bobby  Shaftoe. 


RocK-A-BYE,  baby,  thy  cradle  is  green; 

Father's  a  nobleman,  mother's  a  queen; 

And  Betty's  a  lady,  and  wears  a  gold  ring; 

And  Johnny's  a  drummer,  and  drums  for  the  King. 

Hush-a-byc,  baby,  on  the  tree-top, 
When  tlic  wind  blowa  the  cradle  will  rock; 
When  the  bough  breaks,  the  cradle  will  fall, 
Down  will  come  baby,  bough,  cradle,  and  all. 


To  market,  to  market,  to  buy  a  fat  pig, 
Home  again,  home  again,  jiggety-jig; 
To  market,  to  market,  to  buy  a  fat  hog. 
Home  again,  home  again,  jiggety-jog; 
To  market,  to  market,  to  buy  a  plum  bun, 
Home  again,  home  again,  market  is  dqnei 
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JACK  AND  JILL 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill, 

To  fetch  a  pail  of  water; 
Jack  foU  dowD  and  broke  his  down 

And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 

Up  Jack  got  and  home  did  trot 
As  last  as  he  could  caper, 

And  wait  to  bed  to  mend  his  head 
With  vinc^r  and  brown  paper. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  HEARTS 

The  Queen  of  Hearts 

She  made  some  larts, 
All  on  a  summer's  day; 

The  Knave  of  Hearts 

He  stde  those  tarts. 
And  with  them  ran  away. 

TTie  King  of  Hearts 

Called  for  the  tarts, 
And  beat  the  Knave  full  sore; 

The  Knave  of  Hearts 

Brought  back  the  tarts, 
And  vowed  he'd  steal  no  more! 


LITTLE  BO-PEEP 

Lims  Bo-peep  has  lost  her  sheep, 
And  can't  tell  where  to  find  them; 

Leave  them  alone,  and  they'll  come  home, 
And  bring  their  tails  behind  them. 

LittJe  Bo-peep  fell  fast  asleep, 

And  dreatned  she  heard  tbem  bleating; 
But  when  she  awdce,  she  found  it  a  joke, 

For  thfly  were  still 'a-Oeetiog.  ■ . 
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Then  up  she  took  her  little  ciook, 

Determined  for  to  find  Hiem; 
She  found  them  indeed,  but  it  made  ber  heart  bleed, 

For  they'd  left  their  taik  behind  them! 

It  happened  one  day,  as  Bo-peep  did  stray. 

Unto  a  meadow  hard  by, 
There  she  espied  their  tails  side  by  side, 

All  hung  on  a  tree  to  dry. 

She  heaved  a  sigh,  and  wiped  her  ^e. 

And  over  the  hillocks  she  raced; 
And  tried  what  she  could,  as  a  shepherdess  should, 

That  each  tail  should  be  properly  placed. 


MARY'S  LAMB 

Makv  had  a  little  lamb, 
Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow; 

And  everywhere  that  Mary  went. 
The  lamb  wns  sure  to  go. 

He  followed  her  to  school  one  day, 
Which  was  against  the  rule; 

It  made  the  children  bugh  and  play 
To  see  a  lamb  at  school. 

And  so  the  teacher  turned  him  out. 

But  still  he  lingered  near. 
And  waited  patiently  about 

Till  Mary  did  appear. 

Then  he  ran  to  her,  and  laid 

His  head  upon  her  arm, 
As  if  he  said,  "  I'm  not  afraid — 

You'U  keep  me  from  all  harm." 

"What  makes  the  lamb  love  Mary  so?" 

The  eager  children  cried. 
"Oh,  Mary  loves  the  lamb,  you  know," 

The  teacher  quick  replied. 
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And  you  each  gentle  amimal 

In  confidence  may  bind. 
And  make  them  follow  at  your  mQ, 

If  you  are  only  kind. 


THE  STAR^ 

TwDJKii,  twinlde,  little  star, 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are. 
Up  above  the  world  so  high. 
Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky. 

When  the  blazing  sun  is  set, 
And  the  grass  with  dew  is  wet, 
Then  you  show  your  little  light, 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  all  the  night. 

Then  the  traveler  in  the  dark 
Thanks  you  for  your  tiny  spark. 
He  could  not  see  where  to  go 
If  you  did  not  twinkle  so. 

In  the  datk  blue  sky  you  keep, 
And  often' through  my  curtains  peep) 

For  you  never  diut  your  eye 
Till  the  sun  is  in  the  sky. 

As  your  bright  and  tiny  spark 
Lights  the  traveler  in  the  dark, 
Though  I  know  not  what  you  are, 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star. 

Jaiu  Taylor  [1783-1814! 


"SING  A  SONG  OF  SIXPENCE" 

Sing  a  song  of  sixpence, 

A  pocket  full  of  rye; 
Four-and-twenty  blackbirds 

Baked  in  a  pie; 
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When  the  pie  was  opened 

The  birds  began  to  sing; 
Wasn't  that  a  dainty  dish  ' 

To  set  before  the  King? 

The  King  was  in  his  counting-house, 

Counting  out  his  money; 
The  Queen  was  in  the  parlor, 

Eating  bread  and  honey; 

The  maid  was  in  the  garden 

Hanging  out  the  dotlies; 
When  down  came  a  blackbird. 

And  nipped  oS  her  nose. 

SIMPLE  SIMON 

Simple  Simon  met  a  pieman 

Going  to  the  fair; 
Says  Simple  Sunon  to  the  pieman, 

"Let  me  taste  your  ware." 

Says  the  pieman  to  Simple  Simon, 
"Show  me  first  your  penny"; 

Says  Simple  Simon  to  the  pieman. 
"Indeed  I  have  not  any." 

Simple  Simon  went  a-hshing 

For  to  catch  a  whale; 
All  the  water  he  had  got 

Was  in  his  mother's  pail. 

Simple  Simon  went  to  look 
It  plums  grew  on  a  thistle; 

He  pricked  his  fingers  very  much, 
Which  made  poor  Simon  whistle. 

THE  BREAKFAST  SONG 

At  five  o'clock  he  milks  the  cow, 

The  busy  farmer's  man. 
At  six  o'clock  he  strains  the  milk 

And  pours  it  in  the  can. 
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At  seven  o'ctod  tlie  millanas's  hAtSe 

Must  go  to  town— "get  upl" 
At  eight  o'clock  Nurse  Karea  pours 

The  milk  in  Baby's  cup. 
At  five  o'clock  the  Baby  sleeps 

As  sound  as  sound  can  be. 
At  six  o'clock  he  l&ugbs  and  shouts^ 

So  wide  awake  is  he. 
At  seven  o'clock  he's  in  his  bath. 

At  eight  o'clock  he's  dressed, 
Just  when  the  milk  is  ready,  too, 

S'>  you  can  guess  the  Test. 

StmUie  eajdswn  [r8s3- 

"I  HAD   A  LITTLE  HUSBAND" 
I  HAD  a  little  husband 

No  bigger  than  my  thumb; 
I  put  him  in  a  pint  pot, 

And  there  I  bade  him  drum. 

I  bought  a  little  horse, 
l^t  galloped  up  and  down; 

I  bridled  him  and  saddled  him. 
And  sent  him  out  of  town. 

I  gave  him  some  garters. 

To  garter  up  his  hose, 
And  a  little  handkerchief. 

To  wipe  his  pretty  nose. 

"WHEN  1   WAS  A  BACHELOR" 
When  1  was  a  bachelor 

I  lived  by  myself; 
And  all  the  bread  and  cheese  I  got 

1  put  upon  the  shelf. 

The  mtB  and  the  mice 

They  made  such  a  strife,  ,  / 

I  was  forced  to  go  to  London 

To  buy  me  a  wife. 
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The  streets  were  so  bad, 
And  the  lanes  were  so  oanow, 

I  was  forced  to  bring  my  wife  home 
In  a  wheelbarrow. 

The  whedbaiTow  broke, 

And  my  wife  had  a  fallj 
Down  came  wheelbarrow. 

Little  wife  and  all.  -  , 

"JOHNNY  SHALL  HAVE  A  NEW  BONNET" 

Johnny  shall  have  a  new  bonnet. 

And  Johnny  shall  go  to  the  f^. 

And  Johnny  ^all  have  a  blue  ribbon 

To  tie  up  his  bonny  brown  hair. 

And  why  may  not  I  love  Johnny, 

And  why  may  not  Johnny  love  me? 
And  why  may  not  I  love  Johnny 
As  well  as  another  body? 

And  here's  a  leg  (or  a  stocking, 

And  here's  a  foot  for  a  shoe; 
And  he  has  a  kiss  for  his  daddy, 

And  one  for  his  mammy,  too. 

And  why  may  not  1  love  Johnny, 
And  why  may  not  Johnny  love  me? 

And  why  may  not  I  love  Johnny, 
As  well  as  another  body? 

THE  CITY  MOUSE  AND  THE  GARDEN  MOUSE 

The  city  mouse  lives  in  a  house;— 
The  garden  mouse  lives  in  a  bower, 

He's  friendly  with  the  frogs  and  toads. 
And  sees  the  pretty  plants  in  flower. 

The  city  mouse  eats  bread  and  cheese;— 
The  garden  mouse  eats  what  he  can; 

We  will  not  grudge  him  seeds  and  stocks. 
Poor  little  timid  furry  man. 

CMslina  Geergina  Sosselli  [iSjo-iSml 
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ROBIN  REDBREAST 

LnTLE  Robin  Redbreast  sat  upon  a  tree. 

Up  went  pussy-cat,  and  down  went  he; 

Down  came  pussy-cat,  and  away  Robin  ran; 

Said  little  Robin  Redbreast,  "  Catch  me  if  you  can." 

liltle  Robin  Redbreast  j'nmped  upon  a  wall, 

Pussy-cat  jumped  after  hiiti,  and  almost  got  a  fall; 

Little  Robin  chirped  and  sang,  and  what  did  pussy  say? 

Pussy-cat  said  naught  but  "Mew,"  and  Robin  flew  away. 


SOLOMON  GRUNDY 

Solomon  GruDt^, 
Bom  on  a  Monday, 
Christened  on  Tuesday, 
Married  on  Wednesday, 
Took,  ill  on  TTiursday, 
Worse  on  Friday, 
Died  on  Saturday, 
Buried  on  Sunday, 
This  is  the  end  of 
Solomon  Grundy. 


"MERRY  ARE  THE  BELLS" 
MenRY  are  the  bells,  and  merry  would  they  rii^. 
Merry  was  myself,  and  merry  could  I  sing; 
With  a  merry  ding-dong,  happy,  gay,  and  free. 
And  a  merry  ^ng-song,  happy  let  us  be! ' 

Waddle  goes  youc  gait,  and  hollow  are  your  boee: 
Noddle  goes  your  pate,  and  purple  is  your  nose: 
Merry  is  your  sing-song,  happy,  gay,  and  free; 
With  a  merry  ding-dong,  lu^py  let  us  be  I 

Merry  have  we  met,  and  merry  have  we  been; 
Merry  let  us  part,  and  merry  meet  again; 
With  our  merry  sing-song,  happy,  gay,  and  free, 
With  a  merry  ding-dong,  happy  let  us  bet 
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"WHEN  GOOD  KING  ARTHUR  RULED  THIS  LAND  " 
When  good  King  Arthur  ruled  this  land, 

He  was  a  goodly  king; 
He  stole  three  pecks  of  barley  meal, 

To  make  a  bag-pudding. 

A  bag-puddJDg  the  queen,  did  make, 

And  stuffed  it  well  with  plums: 
And  in  it  put  great  lumps  of  fat, 

As  big  as  my  two  thumbs. 

Hie  king  and  queen  did  eat  thereof, 

And  noblemen  beside; 
And  what  they  could  not  eat  that  night, 

The  queen  next  morning  fried. 


"I  HAD    A  LITTLE  DOGGY" 
I  HAD  a  little  Doggy  that  used  to  sit  and  beg; 
But  Doggy  tumbled  down  the  stairs  and  broke  his  little  leg. 
Oh!  Doggy,  I  will  nuree  you,  and  try  to  make  you  well. 
And  you  shall  have  a  collar  with  a  little  silver  bell. 

Ah!  Doggy,  don't  you  think  that  you  should  very  faith- 
ful be, 
For  having  such  a  loving  friend  to  comfort  you  as  me? 
And  when  your  leg  is  better,  and  you  can  run  and  play, 
Well  have  a  scamper  in  the  fields  and  see  them  making  hay. 

But,  Doggy,  you  must  promise  (and  mind  your  word  you 

ketp) 
Not  once  to  tease  the  little  lambs,  or  run  among  the  sheep; 
And  then  the  little  yellow  chicks  that  play  upon  the  grass. 
You  must  not  even  wag  your  tail  to  scare  than  as  you  pass. 


"A  FARMER  WENT  TROTTING" 
A  PAKiiER  went  trotting  upon  his  gray  mare; 
Bumpety,  bumpety,  bump! 
With  his  daughter  behind  him,  so  rosy  and  iali; 
Lumpety,  lumpety,  lumpl 
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A  raven  cried  croaJt!  and  they  all  tumbled  down; 
Bumpety,  bumpety,  bump! 

The  mare  broke  her  kneea,  ajid  the  farmer  his  crown; 
Lumpety,  lumpety,  lump  I 

The  mischievous  raven  Rtv  laughing  away; 
Bumpety,  bumpety,  bump! 

And  vowed  he  would  serve  them  the  same  the  next  day; 
Lumpety,  lumpety,  lump! 


"  THE  OWL  AND  THE  EEL  AND  THE  WARMING 
PAN  " 

The  owl  and  the  ed  and  the  waiming-paii, 

They  went  to  call  on  the  loap-fat  man. 

the  soap-fat  man  he  was  not  within: 

He'd  gone  for  a  ride  on  hb  rolling-fHn. 

So  they  all  came  back  by  the  way  of  the  town. 

And  turned  the  meeting-house  upside  down. 

Laura  E.  Siehardt  I1850- 


THE  COW 

Thank  you,  pretty  cow,  that  made 
Pleasant  milk  to  soak  my  bread. 
Every  day,  and  every  night, 
Warm,  and  fresh,  and  sweet,  and  white. 

Do  not  chew  the  hemlock  rank, 
Growing  on  the  weedy  bank; 
But  the  yellow  cowslips  eat, 
They  will  make  it  very  sweet. 

Where  the  purple  violet  grows. 
Where  the  bubbling  water  flows. 
Where  the  grass  is  fresh  and  fine, 
Pretty  cow,  go  there  and  diiw. 

Aim  Taylor  [1781 
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THE  LAMB 

LmLE  Lamb,  who  made  thee? 
Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee, 
Gave  thee  life,  and  bade  thee  feed 
By  the  stream  and  o'er  the  mead; 
Gave  thee  clothing  o[  delight, 
Softest  clothing,  wooEy,  bright; 
Gave  thee  such  a  tender  voice. 
Making  all  the  vales  rejoice? 

Little  Lamb,  vho  made  thee? 

Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee? 

Little  Lamb,  I'll  tell  thee. 
Little  Lamb,  I'll  tell  thee; 
He  is  callM  by  thy  name, 
For  He  calls  Himself  a  Lamb. 
He  is  meek,  and  He  is  Doild; 
He  became  a  little  child. 
I  a  child,  and  thou  a  lamb, 
We  are  called  by  His  name. 

Little  Lamb,  God  bless  thee! 

Little  Lamb,  God  bless  thee. 

WiUi<tm  Blake  [17S7-1S17] 

LITTLE  RAINDROPS 

On,  where  do  you  come  from, 

You  little  drops  of  rain. 
Fitter  patter,  pitter  patter, 

Down  the  window-pane? 

They  won't  let  me  walk. 

And  they  won't  let  me  play, 
And  they  won't  let  me  go 

Out  of  doors  at  all  to-day. 

They  put  away  my  playthings 

Because  I  broke  them  all. 
And  then  they  locked  up  all  my  bricks, 

And  took  away  my  ball. 
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Tell  me,  little  raindiopB, 

Is  that  the  way  you  pky, 
Ktter  pattet,  pitter  patter. 

All  the  rainy  day? 

They  say  I'm  very  naughty. 

But  I've  nothing  else  to  do 
But  sit  here  at  the  window; 

I  should  like  to  play  with  you. 

The  tittle  raindrops  cannot  speak. 

But  "pitter,  patter  pat" 
Means,  "We  can  play  on  this  side: 

Why  can't  you  play  on  that?  " 


"MOON,  SO  ROUND  AND  YELLOW" 

Moon,  so  round  and  yellow. 

Looking  from  on  high, 
How  I  love  to  see  you 

Shining  in  the  sky. 
Oft  and  oft  I  wonder, 

When  I  see  you  there. 
How  they  get  to  light  you, 

Hanging  in  the  air: 

Where  you  go  at  morning. 

When  the  night  is  past. 
And  the  sun  comes  peeping 

O'er  the  hills  at  last. 
Sometime  I  will  watch  you 

Slyly  overhead, 
When  you  think  I'm  sleeping 

Snugly  in  my  bed. 

Matthias  Barrliiit- 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT 

This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  maK 
That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 
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This  is  the  lat 
That  ate  the  malt 
lliat  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  buUt. 

Thb  is  (be  cat 
That  killed  the  rat 
That  ate  the  malt 
Tliat  lay  in  the  bouse  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  dog 

That  worried  the  cat 

That  killed  the  rat 

That  ate  the  malt 
That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 
This  is  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn 

That  tossed  the  dog 

That  worried  the  cat 

That  killed  the  rat 

That  ate  the  malt 
That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  maiden  all  forlorn 

That  milked  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  hom 

That  tossed  the  dog 

That  worried  the  cat 

That  killed  the  rat 

That  ate  the  malt 
That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  man  all  Uttered  and  torn 

Tiiat  kissed  the  maiden  all  forlorn 

That  milked  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  hom 

That  tossed  the  dog 

That  worried  the  cat 

That  killed  the  rat 

That  ate  the  malt 
That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  priest  all  shaven  and  shorn 
That  married  the  man  all  tattered  and  torn 
That  kissed  the  maiden  all  foriorn 
That  milked  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  hom 
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That  tossed  the  dog 
That  worried  the  eat 
That  kilfcd  the  rat 
That  a,te  the  malt 
That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  buUt. 

This  b  the  cock  that  crowed  in  the  moin 
That  waked  the  pEket  bH  sbaveo  aqd  shorn 
That  married  the  nuan  all  tattered  and  torn 
That  kissed  the  maiden  all  forlorn 
lliat  mifiied  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn 

That  tossed  the  dog 

That  worried  the  cat 

That  killed  the  rat 

That  ate  the  malt 
That  lay  in  the  hotise  tliat  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  farmer  sowing  his  com 

That  kept  the  cock  Chat  crowed  in  the  morn 

That  waked  the  priest  all  shaven  and  shorn 

That  married  the  man  all  tatt«red  and  torn 

That  kissed  the  maiden  all  Eorlont    , 

That  milked  the  cow  with  the  cnimpled  horn 

That  tossed  the  dog  ' 

That  worried  the  cat 

That  killed  the  rat 

That  ate  the  malt 
Hiat  lay  in  the  bouse  that  Jack  built. 

OLD  MOTHER  HUBBARD 

Old  Mother  Hubbard 

Went  to  the  cupboard, 
To  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone: 

But  when  she  got  there 

The  cupboard  was  bare, 
And  so  the  poor  dog  had.  none. 

She  vcDt  to  the  baker's 

To  buy  him  some  br^ad, 
But  tthra  she  came  back 

The  poor  dog  was  dead. 
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She  went  to  the  janer'a 

To  buy  him  a  coffin, 
But  when  she  came  back 

The  poor  dog  was  laughing. 

She  took  a  dean  dish 
To  get  him  some  tripe. 

But  when  she  came  back 
He  was  smoking  a  pipe. 

She  went  to  the  fishmonger's 
To  buy  him  some  fish, 

But  when  she  came  back 
He  was  licking  the  dish. 

She  went  to  the  tavern 

For  white  wine  and  red. 
But  when  she  came  back 

The  dog  stood  on  his  head. 
She  went  to  the  hatter's 

To  buy  him  a  hat, 
But  when  she  came  back 

He  was  feeding  the  cat. 

She  went  to  the  barber's 

To  buy  him  a  wig, 
But  when  she  came  back 

He  was  dancing  a  jig. 

She  went  to  the  fniiterer'a 
To  buy  him  some  fruit, 

But  when  she  came  back 
He  was  playing  the  fiute. 

She  went  to  the  taikir's 

To  buy  him  a  coat. 
But  when  she  came  ba<± 

He  was  riding  a  goat. 

She  went  to  the  cobbler's 
To  buy  him  some  shoes, 

But  when  she  came  back 
He  was  reeding  the  news. 
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She  went  to  the  seumUtas 

To  buy  him  some  linen, 
Bnt  when  she  came  back 

The  dog  was  spinning. 

She  went  to  the  hosier's 

To  buy  him  some  hose, 
But  when  she  came  back 

He  was  dressed  in  his  clothes. 

The  dame  made  a  curtesy. 

The  dog  made  a  bow. 
The  dame  said,  "Your  servant," 

The  dog  said,  "Bow-wow." 

This  wondeHul  dog 
Was  Dame  Hubbard's  delight; 

He  could  sing,  he  could  dance, 
He  could  read,  he  could  write. 

She  gave  him  rich  dainties 

Whenever  he  fed, 
And  built  him  a  monumeilt 

When  he  was  dead. 

THE  DEATH   AND    BURIAL   OF    COCK    ROBIN 

Who  kiUed  Cock  Robia? 
"I,"  said  the  Sparrow, 

"With  my  bow  and  arrow, 
I  killed  Cock  Robin." 

Who  saw  him  die? 

"I,"  said  the  Fly, 

"  With  my  little  eye, 
I  saw  him  die." 

Who  caught  his  blood? 

"I,"  said  the  Fish, 

"With  my  little  dish, 
I  caught  his  blood." 
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Wbo'll  make  his  shroud  ? 

"I,"  said  the  Bee  lie, 

"With  my  thread  and  nndle, 
I'll  moke  his  shroud." 

Who'll  dig  his  grave? 

"I,"  said  the  0ml, 

"Withmyspadeandtrowd,  . 
I'll  dig  his  grave." 

Who'll  be  the  parson? 

"1,"  said  the  Rook, 
"With  my  little  book. 
I'll  be  the  parson." 

Who'll  be  the  clerk? 
■'I,"  said  the  Lark, 
"I'll  say  Amen  in  the  dark; 

ni  be  the  clerk." 

Who'll  be  chief  mourner? 
"I,"  said  the  Dove, 
"I  moum  for  my  love; 

I'll  be  chief  n 


Wholl  bear  the  torch? 
"I,"  said  tbelinoet, 
"I'll  come  in  a  minute, 

111  bear  the  torch." 

Who'U  sing  his  dirge? 
"I,"  said  the  thrush, 
"As  I  sing  in  the  bush 

m  sing  his  dirge." 

Who'll  bear  the  pall? 
"We,"  said  the  Wren, 
Both  the  Cock  and  tbe  Hen; 

"We'll  bear  the  paU." 

Who'll  carry  his  coffin? 
"I,"  said  the  Kite, 
"If  it  be  in  the  night, 

I'll  cany  his  coffin." 
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Who'U  loU  the  beU? 
"I,"  said  the  Bull, 
"Because  I  can  pull, 

m  toU  the  beD." 

AH  the  birds  of  the  air 

Fell  to  sighing  and  sobbing 
When  they  heard  the  beD  toll 
For  poor  Cock  Robin. 


BABY-LAND 
"Wbich  is  the  way  to  Baby-land?" 
"Any  one  can  tell; 
Up  one  flight. 
To  your  right; 
Please  to  ring  the  belL" 

"What  can  you  see  in  Baby-bnd?" 
"Little  folks  in  white — 
Downy  beads, 
Cradle-beds, 
Faces  pure  and  bright! " 

"What  do  they  do  in  Baby-land?" 
"Dream  and  wake  and  play, 

Laugh  and  crow, 

Shout  and  grow; 
Jglly  times  have  theyl" 

"What  do  they  say  in  Baby-land?" 

"Why,  the  oddest  things; 

Might  as  well 

Try  to -tell 
What  a  birdie  sings!" 

"Who  is  the  Queen  of  Baby-Jand?" 
"Mother,  lund  and  sweet; 
And  her  love. 
Born  above, 
Guides  the  little  feet." 

GtoTge.  Cooper  ( 1 840- 
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■   THE  FIRST  TOOTH 

TBere  once  was  a  wood,  and  a  very  thick  wood, 
So  thick  that  to  walk  was  as  much  as  you  could; 
But  a  sunbeam  got  in,  and  the  trees  understood. 

I  went  to  this  wood,  at  the  end  of  the  sdows, 

And  as  I  was  walking  I  saw  a  primrose; 

Only  one!    Shall  I  show  you  the  place  where  it  grows? 

There  once  was  a  house,  and  a  very  dark  house, 

As  dark,  I  believe,  as  the  hole  o(  a  mouse, 

Or  a  tree  in  my  wood,  at  the  thick  of  the  boughs. 

I  went  to  this  house,  and  I  searched  it  aright, 

I  opened  the  chambers,  and  I  found  a  light; 

Only  one!    Shall  I  show  you  this  little  lamp  bright? 

There  once  was  a  cave,  and  this  very  dark  cave 

One  day  took  a  gift  from  an  incoming  wave; 

And  I  made  up  my  mind  to  know  what  the  sea  gave. 

I  took  a  lit  torch,  I  walked  round  the  ness 
When  the  water  was  lowest;  and  in  a  recess 
In  my  cave  was  a  jewel.   Will  nobody  guess? 

0  there  was  a  baby,  he  sat  on  my  knee. 

With  a  pearl  in  his  mouth  that  was  precious  to  me. 
His  tittle  dark  mouth  like  my  cave  of  the  seal 

1  said  to  my  heart,  "And  my  jewel  is  bright! 

He  blooms  like  a  primrose!    He  shines  like  a  light!" 
Put  your  hand  in  his  mouth!    Do  you  feel?    He  can  bite! 

William  Brighty  Rands  [iSaj-iSSil 

BABY'S  BREAKFAST 

Baby  wants  hb  breakfast, 

Oh!  what  shall  I  do? 
Said  the  cow,  "I'll  give  hitn 

Mice  fresh  milk — moo-i»>/" 
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Said  the  hen,  "Cut-<^  cutt 
I  have  kud  an  e^ 

For  the  Baby's  breakfast- 
Take  it  Dov,  I  b^!" 

And  the  buz^g  bee  said, 

"Here  is  honey  sweet. 
Don't  you  think  the  Baby 

Would  Uhe  that  to  eat?" 

Then  the  balcer  kindly 

Brought  the  Baby's  bread. 
"Breakfast  is  all  ready," 

Baby's  mother  said; 

"But  before  the  Baby 

Eats  his  <iainty  food, 
Wai  he  not  aay  'Thank  youl' 

To  his  friends  so  good?" 

Then  the  lM>nny  Baby 

Laughed  and  laughed  away.  i 

That  ivas  all  the  "Thank  you" 

He  knew  how  to  say. 

Emilie  Potilssoit  tiS53> 


THE  MOON 

O,  LOOK  at  the  moon  I 

She  is  shining  up  there; 
O  mother,  she  looks 
Like  a  lamp  in  the  air. 

Last  week  she  was  smaller. 
And  shaped  like  a  bow; 

But  now  she's  grown  bigger, 
And  round  as  an  0. 

Pretty  moon,  pretty  moon, 
How  you  ^ine  on  the  door, 

And  make  it  all  bright 
On  my  nursery  floor  I 
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You  shine  on  my  playthiog^t 

And  show  me  their  p\a£0, 
And  I  love  to  krak  up 

At  your  pretty  bright  face. 

And  there  is  a  star 

Close  by  you,  and  maybe 
That  small  twinkling  star 

Is  your  little  baby. 

Eliza  La  Fatten  I1787-18J5I 

BABY  AT  PLAY 
Brow  bender,  Eye  peeper, 
Nose  smeller.  Mouth  eater. 
Chin  chopper, 

Knock  at  the  door— peep  in, 
Lift  up  the  latch — ^walk  in.^ 

Hebe  mIs  the  Lord  Mayor,  here  sit  his  two  men. 
Here  sits  the  cock,  and  here  sits  the  hen; 
Here  sit  the  chickens,  and  here  they  go.in, 
Chippety,  chippety,  chippety,  chin. 

This  little  pig  went  to  market; 

This  litUe  pig  stayed  at  home; 

This  little  pig  got  roast  beef; 

This  little  pig  got  none; 

This  little  pig  cried  wee,  wee,  all  the  way  home. 

One,  two. 
Buckle  my  shoe; 

Three,  four. 

Shut  the  door; 

Five,  six, 

Pick  up  sticks; 

Seven,  eight, 

Lay  them  straight; 

Nine,  ten, 

A  good  fat  hen; 

Eleven,  twdve. 

Who  will  delve? 
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Thirteen,  fourteen, 
Maids  a-cowting; 
Fifteen,  sixteen. 
Maids  a-kissing; 
Seventeen,  eighteen. 
Maids  a-waiting; 
Nineteen,  twenty. 
My  stomach's  anpty. 

THE  DIFFERENCE 

&<»T  fingers, 

Ten  toes, 
Two  eyes. 

And  one  nose. 


enongh." 
Laura  E.  Richards  (1850- 

FOOT  SOLDIERS 
"Tis  all  the  way  to  Toe-town, 

Beyond  the  Knee-high  hill. 
That  Baby  has  to  travel  down 

To  see  the  soldiers  drill. 

Om,  two,  three,  four,  five,  arrow— 

A  captain  obd  tua  men — 
And  OD  the  other  adt,  you  know, 

Arc  MS,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten. 

JefmBanisUr  Tabb  (i845-i9«ol 
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TOM  THUMB'S  ALPHABET 

A  WAS  an  Archer,  who  shot  at  a  frog; 
B  was  a  Butcher,  who  had  a  great  dog; 
C  was  a  Captain,  all  covered  with  lace; 
D  was  a  Drunkard,  and  had  a  red  face; 
£    was  an  Esquire;  with  pride  on  his  brow; 
F  was  a  Fanner,  and  followed  the  plow; 
G  was  a  Gamester,  who  had  but  ill  luck; 
H  was  a  Hunter,  who  hunted  a  buck; 
I  was  an  Innkeeper,  who  loved  to  bouse; 
J  was  a  Joiner,  who  built  up  a  house; 
K  was  a  King,  so  mighty  and  grand; 
L  was  a  Lady,  who  had  a  white  hand ; 
M  was  a  Miser,  and  hoarded  his  gold; 
N  was  a  Nobleman,  gallant  and  bold; 
0  was  an  Oysterman,  who  went  about  town; 
P  was  a  Parson,  and  wore  a  black  gown; 
Q  was  a  Quack,  with  a  wonderful  pill; 
R  was  a  Robber,  who  wanted  to  kill; 
S  was  a  Sailor,  who  spent  all  he  got; 
T  was  a  Tinker,  and  mended  a  pot; 
U  was  an  Usurer,  a  miserable  elf; 
V  was  a  Vintner,  who  drank  all  himself; 
W  was  a  Watchman,  who  guarded  the  door; 
X  was  Expensive,  and  so  became  poor? 
y  was  a  Youth,  that  did  not  bvc  school; 
Z  was  a  Zany,  a  poor  harmless  fooh 


GRAJUMAR  IN  RHYME 

Three  little  words,  you  often  see. 

Are  articles  A,  An,  and  The. 

A  Noun  is  the  name  of  anything, 

As  School,  or  Garden,  Hoop,  or  Swing. 

Adjectives  tell  the  kind  of  Noun, 

As  Great,  Small,  Pretty,  White,  or  Brown. 

Instead  of  Nouns  the  Pronouns  stand. 

Her  head.  His  face,  Your  arm,  My  hand. 
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Verbs  tell  of  something  being  dime — 
To  Read,  Count,  Laugh,  Sing,  Jump,  or  Ri 
How  things  are  done  the  Adverbs  tell, 
As  Slowly,  Quidcly,  HI,  or  Well. 
Conjunctions  join  the  words  together — 
As  men  And  women,  wind  And  weather, 
The  Preposition  stands  before 
A  noun,  as  In  or  Through  tt  door, 
The  Inteijection  shows  surprise, 
As  Oh!  bow  pretty!    M!  how  wise! 
The  Whole  are  called  nine  parts  of  speech, 
Which  reading,  writing,  speaking  teach. 

-       DAYS  OF  THE  MONTH 

TtaBTV  days  hath  September, 
April,  June,  and  November; 
All  the  rest  have  thirty-one; 
February  twenty-eight  alone, — 
Except  in  leap  year,  at  which  time 
February's  days  are  twenty-nine. 


THE  GARDEN  YEAR 

January  brings  the  snow, 
Makes  our  feet  and  fingers  glow. 

February  brings  the  rain. 
Thaws  the  frozen  lake  again. 

March  brings  breezes,  loud  and  shrill. 
To  stir  the  dancing  daffodil. 

April  brings  the  primrose  sweet. 
Scatters  dabies  at  oui  feet 

May  brings  flocks  of  pretty  lambs 
Skipping  by  their  fleecy  dams. 

June  brings  tulips,  lilies,  roses. 

Fills  the  childrra's  hands  with  posies. 
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Hot  July  brings  cooling  showers, 
Apricots,  and  gillyflowers. 

August  brings  the  sheaves  of  aan, 

Then  the  harvest  home  is  bome. 

Warm  September  brings  the  fruit; 
Sportsmen  then  begin  to  shoot. 

Fresh  October  brings  the  pheasant; 
Then  to  gather  nuts  is  pleasant. 

Dull  November  brings  the  blast; 
Then  the  leaves  are  whirling  fast. 

Chill  December  brings  the  sleet. 
Blazing  fire,  and  Christmas  treat. 

Sara  Cahridge  Ii8oi-i8si) 

KIDDLES 

There  was  a  girt  in  our  town, 

Silk  an'  satin  was  her  gown, 

Silk  an'  satin,  gold  an'  velvet, 

Guess  her  name,  three  times  I've  telled  it.    (Ann.) 

As  soft  as  silk,  as  white  as  milk, 

As  bitter  as  gall,  a  thick  green  wall, 

And  a  green  coat  covers  me  all.     (A  walnut.) 

Make  three  fourths  of  a  cross. 

And  a  circle  complete; 
And  let  two  semicircles 

On  a  perpendicular  meet; 
Next  add  a  triangle 

That  stands  on  two  feet; 
Next  two  semidrcles. 

And  a  circle  ramiJete.     (TOBACCtt) 

Flour  of  Eof^d,  fruit  of  Spain, 
Met  together  in  a  shower  of  rain; 
Put  in  a  bag  tied  round  with  a  string, 
If  you'll  tell  me  this  riddle,  I'll  give  you  a  ring. 
(A  phim-pudding.) 
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In  marUe  walls  as  white  as  milk, 

Lined  with  a  skin  as  soft  as  alk, 

Within  a  founlain  crystal  dear, 

A  gDlden  appk  doth  a^iear. 

No  doois  there  are  to  this  stronghold, 

Yet  thieves  break  in  and  steal  the  gold.  (An  egg.) 

Little  Nanny  Etticoat, 

In  a  white  petticoat, 

And  a  red  nose; 

TTie  longer  she  stands, 

The  shorter  she  grows.  (A  candle.) 

Long  legs,  crooked  thighs, 

little  head  and  no  eyes.  (A  pair  of  tongs.) 

Thirty  white  horses  upon  a.  red  hill, 
Now  they  tramp,  now  they  champ,  now  they  stand  stfll, 
(The  teeth.) 
Fonned  long  ago,  yet  made  to-day. 

Employed  while  others  sleep; 
What  few  would  like  to  give  away, 

Nor  any  wish  to  keep.  (A  bed.) 

Lives  in  winter, 
Dies  in  summer. 
And  grows  with  its  root  upwards.  (An  icicle.)  ' 

Hiiabeth,  Lizzy,  Betsy  and  Bess, 
All  went  together  to  seek  a  bird's  nest; 
They  found  a  nest  with  five  eggs  in  it; 
They  each  took  one  and  left  four  in  it. 

Thomas  a  Tattamus  took  two  T's, 

To  tie  two  tups  to  two  tall  trees, 

To  fri^ten  the  terrible  Thomas  a  Tattamus! 

Tell  me  how  many  T's  there  are  in  all  THATl 

Old  Mother  Twitchett  had  but  one  eye. 

And  a  long  tail  which  she  let  fly; 

.\nd  every  time  she  went  over  a  gap. 

She  left  a  bit  of  ber  tail  in  a  trap.  (A  rkeedle  and  thread.) 
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As  I  went  through  a  garden  gap. 

Who  should  I  meet  but  Dick  Red-C^! 

A  stick  in  his  hand,  a  stone  in  his  throat, 

If  you'll  tell  me  this  riddle,  I'll  give  you  a  groat. 

(Adierry). 
Humpty  Dympty  sat  on  a  wall, 
Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall ; 
All  the  king's  horses  and  at!  the  king's  men 
Cannot  put  Humpty  Dumpty  together  again.    (An  egg.) 

As  I  was  going  to  St,  Ives, 
I  met  a  man  with  seven  wives, 
Every  wife  had  seven  sacks, 
Every  sack  had  seven  cats, 
Every  cat  had  seven  kits- 
Kits,  cats,  sacks,  and  wives, 
Ho-v  many  were  going  to  St.  Ives?     (One.) 

Two  legs  sat  upon  three  legs, 
With  one  leg  in  his  lap; 
In  comes  four  legs 
And  runs  away  with  one  leg; 
Up  jumps  two  legs, 
Catches  up  three  legs, 
Throws  it  after  four  legs, 
And  makes  him  drop  one  leg. 

(A  man,  a  stool,  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  a  dog.) 


PROVERBS 

If  wishes  were  horses. 

Beggars  would  ride; 
If  turnips  were  watches, 

I'd  wear  one  by  my  side. 

A  MAN  ot  words,  and  not  of  deeds, 

Is  like  a  garden  full  of  weeds; 
For  when  the  weeds  begin  to  grow, 
Then  doth  the  garden  overflow. 
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He  that  yrould  thrive  .  j  ;,  .;■■■■■' 

Mu9t  rise  at  fiv«;  .  ,  r.  ■! 

He  that-bath  thriven 

MayfietitittYcii;   '  ..  -,       -•■  ' 

And  be  that  byfim  plaugli  w4^Mld  tbrjye^  i 
HoBaeUoiust  father  hol4.'Oi^;drive.      ,.      ' 

A  SWARM  of  bees  in  May 

b  worth  a  load  of  hay; 

A  swarm  of  bees  in  June 

Is  worth  a  silver  spoon;  -  / 

A  swaim  of  bees  in  July 

Is  not  worth  a  fly. 

They  that  wash  on  Monday 
Have  all  the  week  to  dry; 


Needies  and  pins,  needles  and  pJnS,'  '  ■ 
When  a  man  miarries,  his  troubtu  begins. 

Foe  every  evil  lihdei'  the  Bim.  . 
There  is  a  retn^,  or  there  Ss  none. 
If  there  be  pnci  try  and  &ad  iti 
If  there  be  none,  never  miofl  iti 

Tommy's  tears,  and  Mary's  fears, 
Will  mate  ^em  oldbatere  tlj^ir  years. 

Ip  "ifs"and  ^'aoflsf  i  i  ;.  -. 

Were  peti  end  luaifc,:  "-  '  ' .' 

There  would  be-no  inaediortihksnti': 
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Fob  want  of  a  nail,  the  stuH  was  test;  '  i  1 1 
For  want  of  the  shoe,  the  horse  was  ioat;  : 
For  want  of  the  horse,  the  rider  was  Mt;  ' 
For  want  of  the  rider,  the  battle 'Was  ki9t;l 
Fw  wdnt  of  Die  bkttle,  the  klngaoiii  was  Id 
And  all  from  the  want  of  a  koiwafebe  oM. 


WEATHER  WISDOM  ; 

A  svmaiti^ showw  .  -i 

Won't  laat  half  aa  how.     .    ■  / 

■  .  -I 

Rain  before  seven, 

Fairfcy  ^c^'™-  ' 

The  South  wind  brings  wet  itreather,  ' ' 
The  North  wind  wet  and  cold  togbtiei^ 
The  West  wind  always  brings  us  nlA,"  '■ 
The  East  wind  bWs  h  back  again.    '  ' 

Mabch  winds  and  April  sfioWcrs'     ' ' 
Bring  forth  May  floWcrs.  ' 

Evening  red  and  taomlng  gray'     ■  / 
Set  the  traveller  on  his  way,  ' 

.  But  eveoipg  gray  and  morning  red,  ^^ 
.£rii%  the  rain  upon  hisbead. 

RADfBcnr  at  night 
Ib  the  sailor's  delight; 
Rainbow  at  morning,  1 1 

S^ors,  take  warning.  <  1 


OLD  SlTPERSTinONS 

See  a  pin  and  pick  it  up,     '         " 
All  the  day  you'll  have  good  kick;  > 
S^  a  jm  and  lebit  layv 
Bad  luck  you  will  have  all  day. 
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Cut  your  nails  on  Monday,  cut  them  for  news; 
Cut  them  on  Tuesday,  a  pair  of  new  shoes; 
Cut  them  on  Wednesday,  cut  them  for  health; 
Cut  them  on  Thursday,  cut  them  for  wealth; 
Cut  them  on  Friday,  cut  them  for  woe; 
'  C<iLtheinot$4t\irdai',a  joUtneyyoil'li;io;[.  ''I' 
Cut  them  on  Sunday,  you'll  cut  them  for  evil, 
For  ftll  the  nejtt,  week  yfni'U  ^Jj^l^y  tji^/devH. 


Sneeze  on  a  Monday,  you  sneeze  for  darigerj. 
Sneeze  on  a  Tuesday,  you'll  kiss  a  stranger;  ' 
Sneeze  on  a  Wednesda_y,  yoii  sneeze  for  a  letter; 
Sneeze  on  a  Thursday'  for  somctfu'ng  better;' 
Sneeze  on  a  Friday,  you  shteze  for  sorrow; 
Sneeze  on  a  Saturday,  your  swcelhearl  to-morro'n 
Sneeze  on  a  Sunday,  your  safely  seek — 
The  devil  will  have  you  the  whole  of  the  week. 

MoNDAV'schildls  fair  of  face,"  '  '  ''  '     '    '■ 
Tuesday's  child  is  full  of  gradi. 
Wednesday 's  child  is  fill!  of  -^oc,  '      ' 

Thursday's  child  has  far  to  go,  '' 

Friday's  child  is  loving  and  giving, 
Saturday's  child  works 'hard  for  its  liVing," 
And  a  child  that's  born  on  thc'SabbalH'dity 
Is  fair  and  wise  and  good  and  gay.    '    ' '  '  ' 
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THE  ROAD  TO  SLUMBERLAND 

WYNRJSN,  BLVNKKN,  AND  NOD 

DUTCH   LULLABY 

Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod  one  night 

Sailed  off  in  a  wooden  shoe, — 
Sailed  on  a  river  of  crystaf  light 

Into  a  sea  of  dew. 
"Wfiere  are  you  going,  and  what  do  you  wish?" 


The  old  moon  laughed  and  sang  a  song. 

As  they  rocked  in  the  wooden  shoe;  . , 

And  the  wind  that  sped  them  all  night  long 

Ruffied  the  waves  of  dew. 
The  little  stars  were  the  herring  fish 
That  lived  in  thai  beautiful  sea — 
"Now  cast  your  nets  wherever  you  wish, — 
Never  afeard  are  we!" 
So  cried  the  stars  to  the  fishermen  three, 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 

All  night  long  their  nets  they  threw 
To  the  stars  in  the  twinkling  foam, — 

Then  down  from  the  akies  came  the  wooden  shoe, 
Bringing  the  fishermen  home; 
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Twas  all  so  pretty  a  sail,  it  seemed  .  ■     ' 

As  if  it  could  not'be; 
And  some  folk  thought  'twas  a  dream  tb^'d  dreamed.  I 
Of  sailing  that  beautiful  sea;  / 

But  I  shall  name  you  the  tehermen  three:  ./ 

Wynken,  ■   ' 

BIy  liken, 
And  Nod. 

Wynken  aad  Blynken  aie  tnto  liule  eyes*  r' 

And  Nod  is  a  little  head. 
And  the  wooden  ^oe  that  sailed  the  glues 

Is  a  wee  one's  trundle-bed; 
So  shut  your  eyes  while  Mother  ^ngs  ,  j 

Of  wonderful  sights  that  be, 
And  you  shall  see  the  beautiful  things 
As  you  rock  in  the  miaty  sea  .    . 

Where  the  old  sbo«  rocked  the  fisbennen  three: — 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 

Eitene  Pidd  [iSso-iSoj] 

THE  SUGAR-PLUM  TREE 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Sugar-Plum  Tree? 

Tis  a  marvel  of  great  renown! 
It  bknma  on  the  sboce  of  the  Loltypop  sea 

In  the  garden  of  9iut-Eye  Town; 
Hie  fniit  that  it  beam  is  ao  wondrously  sweet 

(As  those  who  have  tasted  it  say) 
That  good  little  children  have  only  to  eat 

Of  that  fruit  to  be  h^py  neat  d^. 

When  you've  got  to  the  tree,  you  would  have  a  hard  time 

To  capture  the  fruit  which  I  sing; 
The  tree  is  so  tall  that  no  person  could  climb 

To  the  boughs  where  the  sugar-plums  swing! 
Bnt  up  in  that  tree  sits  a  chocolate  cat, 

And  a  ^ngCrbread  dog  prowls  below — 
And  this  is  the  way  you  contrive  to  get  at 

Thoae  sugar-plums  tempting  you  so: 
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You  say  but  the  word  'to  that  gingerbread  dog  .  ,  ' 

And  be  barks  wilb  such  terrible  zest 
Thbt.thedbdt^]atece.t  isat  cmcealla^Og,  .,> 

As  her  swelling  proportioas  attest. 
Aod  the  chocolate  cat  goes  cavorting  around  ^ 

From  this  leafy  limb  unto  that,  ■, 

And  the  sugar-plums  tumble,  of  course,  lo  the  ground — 

Hurrah  for  that  chocolate  cati 

There  are  marshmdiows,  gomdrops,  and  ptppttaant  cattes. 

With  stripings  of  scarlet  or  gold,  .    [    . 

And  you  carry  avay  of  the  treasure  that  rune, 

As  much  as  your  apron  can  hold! 
So  come,  little  child,  cuddle  doser  to  me  -. 

In  your  dainty  white  nightcap  land  gown,  i'  - 

And  I'll  rock  you  away  to  that  Sugar-Plum  Tree 

In  the  garden  of  Shut-Eye  Town. 

Bigena  FiM  [i&sti-i^s] 

WHEN  THE  SLEEPY  MAN  COMES 

'  When  the  Sleepy  Man  comes  with  the  dust  on  his  eyes, 

(Oh,  weary,  wy  Deape,  6ft  weao'l) 
He  shuts  up  the  earth,  and  he  opens  the  skies. 

(So  Iiush-a-by,  weary  my  Dearie!)  '     ''.  '       ■ ' 

He  smiles  through  his  fingers,  and  shuts  up  tlwsuaf' ''  :| 
{Oh,  weary,  my  Dearie,  so  weary!)  •'     I 

The  stars  that  he  loves  he  lets  out  one  by  ionc  ■-,'•. 

(So  h«sh-a-by,  weary  my  Dearief) 

He  comes  from  the  castlea'of  Drowsy-lwy  Tovmi ,   ■   ■  , 

.    (Oh,  weary,  my  Dearie,  so  weary!) 
'At  the  touch  of  his  hand  the  lired  eyelids  fall  dowtu'       ' 
(So  hush-a-by,  weary  my  Dearie!) 

He  comes  with  a  munnur  of  dream  in  his  wings;' 

(Oh,  weary,  my  Dearie,  so  weary!)-  ■•         '■ 

And  whispers  of  mermaids  and  wonderful  ddngl.    -    ' 
{So  hush-a-by,  wearymy  Dearie!) 
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Then  the  top  is  a  burden,  the  bugle  a  bane; 

(Oh,  weary,  in>"liearie,'so  weiry!) 
When  one  would  be  faring  down.  Dreaaj-a-way,  Lane. 

{So  hush-a-by,  weary  my  Dearie!)  , 

When  one  would  be  wending  in  Lullaby  Wheny,  ,  '. 

(Oh,  weary,  my  Dearie,  so  weary!) 
To  Sleepy  Man 's  Castle,  by  CoUfoBting  Ferry- 

(So  hush-arby,  weary  my  Deajie!) 

Cbarla  a.  D.  Rab»li  (iS6o-     ' 


AULD  DADDY  DARKNESS. 


See  him  in  the  comers  hidin'  Crae  the  licht. 
See  him  at  the  window  gloomin'  at  the  nicht; 
Turn  up  the  gas  Itcht,  close  the  shutters  a', 
An'  Auld  Daddy  Darkness  will  flee  far  awa'. 

Awa.'  ^re^^ti 

For  A  '    .'   ,,   . 

He  comes  when  we're  weary  to  wean's  frac  oor  wacs,. 
He  comes  when  the  baimies  are  getting  afl  their  claea; 
To  cover  them  sae  cosy,  an'  bring  .boonie  dteanis, 
So  Auld  Daddy  Darkness  is  belter  than  he  seems. 

Sleek  yereen,  my  wee  tot,  ye '11  see  Daddy  then; 
He's  in  below  the  bed  elaes,  to  cuddle  ye  he 's  foia; 
Noo  nestle  to  his  bosie,  sleep  and  dream  yer  fill,    .     '' 
Till  Wee  Davie  DayUchtcomcs  keekin' owreiiie'hill.    ' 
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WILUE  WINKIE 

Wee  Willie  Winkie  rins  through  the  town, 

Upstairs  and  doon  staira,  in  his  nicht-gown, 

Tirlin'  at  the  window,  cryin'  at  the  lock, 

"Are  the  weans  in  their  bed?— for  it's  noo  ten  o'dock." 

Hey,  Willie  Winkie  I  are  ye  comin'  ben? 

The  cat's  singin'  gay  thrums  to  the  deefan'  hen. 

The  dou^'s  speldered  on  the  door,  and  disna  gie  a  cheep; 

But  here's  a  waukrife  laddie,  that  winna  fa'  asleep. 

Ouything  but  sleep,  ye  rogue! — glowrio'  Uke  the  moon, 
Rattlin'  in  an  airn  jug  wi'  an  airn  spooD, 
Rumbiin',  tumbltn'  roun'  about,  crawin'  like  a  cock, 
Skirlin'  like  a  keona-what— wauknin'  sleepin'  folk! 

Hey,  Willie  Winkie!  the  wean's  in  a  creel! 
Waumblin'  alT  a  bodic's  knee  like  a  vera  eel, 
Ruggin'  at  the  cat's  lug,  and  ravellin'  a'  her  thrums; 
Hey,  Willie  Winkie!— See,  there  he  comes! 

Willuim  ifiUer  [igto-iS?)) 

THE  SANDMAN 
The  rosy  clouds  float  overhead, 

The  sun  b  going  down ; 
And  now  the  sandman's  gentle  tread 

Comes  stealing  through  the  town. 
"White  sand,  \i^ite  sand,"  he  softly  cries, 

And  as  he  shakes  his  hand. 
Straightway  there  lies  on  babies'  eyes 

His  gift  of  shilling  sand. 
Blue  eyes,  gray  eyes,  black  eyes,  and  brown, 
As  shuts  the  rose,  they  softly  close,  when  he  goes  through 
the  town. 

Fromtunny  beachea  far  away — 

Yes,  in  another  land — 
He  gathets  up  at  break  of  day 
1  His  store  of  ■♦'■"■"g  aand. 
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No  tempests  beat  that  shore  remote,  '' 

No  ships  may  sail  that  way; 
His  little  boat  alone  may  float  i 

Within  that  lovely  bay. 
Blue  eyes,  gray  eyes,  black  eyes,  and  brown, 
.\s  shuts  the  rose,  they  softly  dose,  when  he  goes  Ihrough 
the  town. 

He  smiles  to  see  the  eyehds  dose         ' 

Above  the  happy  eyes; 
And  every  diiW  right  wbll  he  kOons, — 

Oh,  be  is  vary  wise!  I 

But  if,  as  he  goes  through  the  land, 

A  naughty  baby  cries, 
His  other  hand  takes  dull  gray  sand 

To  dose  the  wakeful  eyes. 
Blue  eyes,  gray  ey«,  black  tyts,  and  bnywn, 
As  shuts  the  rose,  they  softly  dose,  when  he  goes  through 
the  town. 

So  when  you  heai  the  sandman^  song 

Sound  through  the  twilight  sweet, 
Be  sure  you  do  not  keep  him  long  i 

A-waiting  in  the  stKet. 
Lie  softly  down,  dear  little  heiid. 

Rest  quiet,  busy  handa. 
Till,  by  your  bed  his  good-oight  said,  : 

He  strews  the  shining  saoda. 
Blue  eyes,  gray  eyes,  bladi  eyes,  and  brows,. 
As  shuts  the  rose,  they  softly  dose,  when  he  goes  thiougb 

the  town.  '' 

Mofgani  ThaiKcn  Jtnritr  [Umifigti] 


THE  DUSTMAN 

Whek  the  toys  are  growmg  woary, 
And  the  twilight  gathers  in; 

When  the  nursery  still  echoes' 
With  the  ddldren's  merry  dm; 
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Then  unseen,  unheard,  unnoticed 

Comes  a.n  old  man  up  the  stair, 
Lightly  to  the  children  passes, 

Lays  his  hand  upon  their  hair. 

SofUy  smiles  the  good  old  Dustman; 

In  their  eyes  the  dust  he  throws. 
Till  their  little  heads  are  falling, 

And  their  weary  eyes  must  dose. 
Then  the  Dustman  very  genlly 

Takes  each  little,  dimj^ed  band 
Leads  tbem  through  the  sweet  green  shadows, 

Far  away  in  slumberland. 

Predtric  Edward  Weaiberly  [1848^  . 


SEPHESTIA'S  LULLABY 

From  "  Meaophoa  " 

Weep  not,  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee; 
When  thou  art  old  there's  grief  ^cn^  forthMJ. 

Mother's  wag,  pretty  boy, 

Father's  sonow,  Father's  jOy; 

When  thy  father  first  did  see      ;  ■  ' 

Such  a  boy  by  him  and  me. 

He  was  glad,  I  was  woe; 

Fortune  changed  made  hun  10, ' 

When  he  left  his  pretty  boy. 

Last  his  scttow,  first  his  joy. 

Weep  not,  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  kna^^ .    , 
When  thou  art  old  there's  grief  enough  for  thee. 

Streaming  tears  that  never  stint, 

Like  pearl-drops  from  a  flint. 

Fell  by  course  from  hjs,(^es. 

That  one  another's  place  supplies; 
,  Thus  he  grieved  in  every  part,    ' 

Tears  of  blood  fell  from  hisb^rt. 

When  he  left  his  pretty  boy,..- ,; 

Father's  sorrow,  father's  joy,. 
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"Sleep,  .Babyt,  Sleep"  ,'i  7ij 

Weep  not,  mjn  wantDO,  smile  upon  itiy.knbe; 

When  thou  art  oid  there  ^  grief  enough  for  thee. 
The  wanton  srafled,  father  wept,     1 
Mother  died,  baby  leapt;  1 1 

More  he  tnxMved-j  more  we  cndd^  ■'■ 
>bttire  could  not  soiniw  hide:   i      I 
He  must  go,  he  must  kiss 
Child  and  mother,,  baby  bliss. 
For  he  left  his  pretty  boy,  ;' 

Father's  sorrow,  father's  joy. 

Weep  not,  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee, 

When  thou  art  oid  there's  grief  enough  for  thee, 

Robert  Gttaiit{i$(ibl~isii3\ 


"  GOLDEN  SLUMBERS  KISS  YOUR  EMES  " 
Fiwo-pMkntOiiBBl'i. 

Golden  slumbers  kiss  your  eyes. 
Smiles  awake  you  when  you  rise. 
Sleep,  pretty  tratitona^dinat'Wyr'   '' 
Andl  wiU'singahdlaby.  I 

Rock  th«m,  TDck  th^m,  lulhkby:  '      .'' 

Care  is  heavy,! tbercfore  sleep  you^> 
You  at)e  caiie,  ^nd  care  must  keep  youJ 
Sleep,  pretty  wantons,  do  not  cry, 
And  I  will  sing  a  lullaby.  '  ' 

Rock  them,  rock  them,  lullaby. 

.    Tkomo)  Dekk«e  [15707-1641?) 


"SLEE^, '  BABY,  SLEEP"       '  1 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep!  what  aUs  my«teiat,'. 

Whataili  my  darling  thus  to  cry?/ 
Be  still,  my  child,  and'lend  thine  fM,-   ' 
-  To  hear  me  sfog  th^  hillal^.  ,        l 
My  pretty  larhb,  forbear  to  ?»eep;  '   >   ' 
Be  atfll,  my  ^Jear;  sweet  baby,  sictpi    -'  1 
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Thou  blessed  sool,  what  canst  thoa  fearP 
What  thing  to  thee  can  mischief  do^ 

Thy  God  is  now  thy  father  dear, 
His  holy  Spouse  thy  motiier  too. 

Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep; 

Be  still,  my  babe;  sweet  baby,  aleqi. 

Though  thy  conception  was  in  sin, 
A  sacred  bathing  thou  hast  had; 

And  though  thy  birth  unclean  hath  been, 
A  blameless  babe  thou  art  now  made. 

Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep; 

Be  still,  my  babe;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

While  thus  thy  lullaby  I  sing. 

For  thee  great  blessings  ripening  be; 

Tlitne  Eldest  Brother  is  a  king, 
And  hath  a  kingdom  bought  for  thee. 

Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep; 

Be  still,  my  babe;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

Sweet  baby,  sleep,  and  nothing  fear; 

For  whosoever  thee  offends 
By  thy  protector  threatened  are, 

And  God  and  angeb  are  thy  friends. 
Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep; 
Be  still,  my  babe;  sweet  baby,  deep. 

When  God  with  us  was  dwellmg  here, 
In  little  babes  He  took  dehght; 

Such  inoocents  as  thou,  my  dear, 
Are  ever  precious  in  His  sight. 

Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep; 

Be  still,  my  babe;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

A  Uttle  infant  once  was  He; 

And  strength  in  weakness  then  <hb&  laid 
Upon  His  Viigin  Mother's  knee, 

That  power  to  thee  mlghtbe  conveyed. 
Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep; 
Be  still,  my  babe;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 
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In  this  thy  fraUty  and  thy  need 
He  friencb  and  helpers  doth  pnpaie, 

Which  thee  shall  cherish,  clothe,  and  feed, 
For  of  thy  weal  they  tender  aie. 

Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep; 

Be  still,  my  babe;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

liie  Eing  (rf  Kings  when  He  was  bom. 

Had  not  so  much  for  outward  ease; 
By  Him  such  dressings  were  not  wom,    ■ 

Nor  such  like  swaddling-clothes  a^  thfese. 
Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep; 
Be  stiil,  my  babe;  sweet  baby  sle^. 
Within  a  manger  lodged  thy  Lord, 

Where  oxen  lay  and  asses  fed: 
Warm  rooms  we  do  to  thee  afford, 

An  easy  oradle  Jbr  a  bed. 
Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep; 
Be  still,  my  babe;  sweet  baby,  sle^ 
The  wants  that  He  did  then  sustain 

Have  purchased  wealth,  my  babe,  for  thee, 
And  by  His  torments  and  His  pain 

Thy  test  and  ease  securM  be. 
My  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep; 
Be  still,  lay  babe;  aweet  baby,  sleep. 

Thou  hast,  yet  more,  to  perfect  this 

A  promne  and  an  earnest  got 
Of  gaining  everlasting  blisG, 

llMUgfa  tl»u,  my  babe,  perceiv'st  it  not. 
Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  we^; 
Be  still,  my  babe;  sweet  baby,  sleep.  ' 

Gtorge  Wither  I158S-1667I 

MOTHER'S  SONG 
My  heart  is  like  a  fountain  tme 
That  Sows  and  flows  with  love  to  you. 
As  cbitps  the  lark  unto  the  tree 
So  diirps  my  pretty  babe  to  me. 
And  it's  01  sweet,  sweet!  aod  a  IgUaby. 
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There's  not  a  rose  Trhere'er  I  seek,  '     ■! 

As  coioelv  as  my  baby's  cbeek.. 

Tbete's  not  a  comb  of  honey-bee, 

So  full  of  sweets  as  babe  to  me. 

And  it's  01  sweet,  sweeU  and  &  Mlab^- 

There 's  not  a  star  that  shines  on  high, ' ' 

Is  bcighter  thin  ray  babx'4  eye.  r 

There's  not  a  boat  upon  the  sea,        i 

Can  dance  as  baby  does  to  me.  i 

Aad  it's  O!  tweet,  sweet!  and  a  lullaby. 

No  silk  was  ever  spun  so  fine 

As  is  the  hair  of  baby  mine. 

My  baby  smells  more  sweet  to  me         7 

Than  smells  in  spring  the  elder  tree. 

And  it's  O!  sweet,  eweetl  and  a  luUaio';,' 

A  little  fish  snims  hi  the  well, 

So  in  ray  heart  does  baby  dwell. 

A  little  flower  blows  on  the  tree. 

My  baby  is  the  flower  to  mo. 

And  it's  0!  sweet,  sweet!  and  a  lullaby. 

I'he  Queen  has  scejUre,  cnwn  and  ball,' 

You  are  my  sceptre,  ciown  and  all. 

For  all  her  robes  of  royal  silk, 

More  fair  your  sicin,  as  white  as  milk.  •  ■ 

And  it's  O!  sweet,  sweet!  and  a  lullaby. 

Ten  thousand  parks  where  deer  do  run. 

Ten  thousand  roses  in  the  sun,.  .  > 

Ten  thousand  pearb  beneath  the  sea. 

My  babe  more  predous  is  to  me. 

And  it's  O!  sweet,  sweet!  and  a  luUaby. 

Unknaan 
A  LULLABY 

Upon  my  lap  my  sovereign  sits 

And  sucks  upon  my  breast; 

M«an«-hile  \aa  bve  Sustains  my  life 

And  gives  my  body  rest. 
Sing  Wfeby,  my  little  boy, ' 
Sing  ItMhy,  adnc  (ffily  jbyl  ' 
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When^lbMi  but  Itiim  thy  rapUt,       i 

Repose,  toy  babe,  on  inc;      -    . 

So  may  tky  mediei'  and  tby  ma^' 

Thy  cmdle  atso  hi.    ■    ■ 
Sing  lullaby,  my  iiule  boy, 
Sing  iiUklQ',  arinie  only  joyJ^  7 

I  grieve  that  duty  dott  not  work 

All  that  my  wishing  would, 

Because  I'wouid  not  be  to  thee 

But  in  the  best  I  should. 
Sing  lullaby,  my  liifle  boy, 
Sing  lullaby,  mine  only  |oy! 

Yetias  I  am,<aDd  as  I  may,  .        -  / 

I  must  and  will  be  thine, 

ThoughalitoohtUeforihyse^  ,- 

Voucl^fing  V  be  mine.    .       :    ,.  '; 
Singlvllaby,,ipy!ittte.lfoy,     ;,  ,    'i 
Sing  iifjjaby,  BHne  only  ioy! 

Richard  Roviands  [fl.  1565- 

A  CRADLE    HYMN 
HnSHlmydear,  lie  still  and  shufabtr,   .' 

Holy  angels  guard  thy  bed!     '        // 
Heavenly  blessings  without  number 

Gently  falling  an  thy  head.     ■ 
Sleep,  my  babe;  thy  food  and  ralmeiil!, 

House  and  home,  thy  frifends  provide; 
All  Without  thy  care  or  payment  i 

AU  thy  wants  are  well  supplied. 
How  much  better  thou  'rt  attended     , 

Than  the  Son  of  God  could  be. 
When  from  heaven  He  descended 

And  became  a  child  like  thee  I 
Srftajid  easy  .is  thy  cradle; 

Cowrac  and  hard  thy  Saviour  lay. 
When  Hia  birthplas:*  wjs  a  stable 

AndHissoft«6tbed.washay.       ,  , 
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Blessed  babel  what  glorious  featuiea— 

Spotless  fair,  divinuly  bright! 
Must  He  (Iwdl  with  brutal  creatures? 
How  could  angels  bear  the  si^t? 

Was  there  nothing  but  a  manger 

CursM  sinners  could  afford 
To  receive  the  heavenly  stranger? 

Did  they  thus  affront  their  Lord? 

Soft,  my  child:  I  did  not  chide  thee. 
Though  my  song  might  sound  too  hard; 

'Tis  thy  mother  sits  beside  thee, 
And  her  arms  shall  be  thy  guard. 

Yet  to  read  the  shameful  story 
How  the  Jews  abused  tbeir  King, 

How  they  served  the  Lord  of  Glory, 
Makes  me  angry  while  I  sing. 

See  the  kinder  shepherds  round  Him, 

Telling  wonders  from  the  sky! 
niiera  they  aought  Him,  theie  they  fouad  Him 

With  His  Virgin  mother  by. 

See  the  lovely  babe  a-dressing; 

Lovely  infant,  how  He  smiled! 
When  He  wept,  the  mother's  blessing 

Soothed  and  hushed  the  holy  child. 


Twas  to  save  thee,  child,  from  dying, 

Save  my  dear  frwn  burning  flame, 
Bitter  groans  and  endless  crying, 
That  thy  bleat  Redeemer  came. 
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LtdbUy 

May'st  Unw  live  to  know  aod  feu  Him; 

Trust  and  love  Him  4U  thy  dfa^ys;' 
Then  go  dwell  forever  near  Him, 

See  His  face,  and  sihg  His  itTsisel 

Isaac  W<iiti  (i6t4-i 


CRADLE  SONG' 

Sleep,  sleep,  beauty  bright,  , 

Dreaming  in  the  joys  of  night; 
Sleep,  sleep;  in  thy  sleep  \. 

Little  sorrows  sit  and  weep. 

Sweet  babe,  in  thy  face  ..  < 

Soft  desires  I  on  trace. 
Secret  joys  and  secret  smiles, 
Little  pretty  infant  wiles. 

As  thy  softest  limbs  I  feel 
Smiles  as  of  the  moming  steal  " 

O'er  thy  cheek,  and  o'er  thy  breaat 
Where  thy  little  heart  doth  rest. 

O  the  cunning  wiles  that  creep 
In  thy 'little  heart  asleep! 
When  thy  little  heart  doth  wake, 
Then  the  dreadful  night  shall  break. 

Watiam  Blake  [i757-i8i7l 


LULLABY 

Baloo,  loo,  lanuny,  now  baloo,  my  dear, 
Does  wee  lammy  ken  that  its  daddy's  no  here? 
Ye 're  rocking  full  sweetly  on  mammy's  warm  knee, 
But  daddy's  a-roiling  upon  the  sah  sea. 

Now  hushaby,  lannny,  now  hushaby,  dter; 

Now  hushaby,  lammy,  lot  mother  is  near. 

The  wild  wind  b  raving,  and  mammy 's heart's  sair; 

The  wild  wind  is  raving,  and  ye  dinna  care. 
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Sing  baloo,  loo,  laininy,  sing  baloo,  mydearj. 

Sing  baloo,  iooy  lammy,  for  mother  Is  here. 

My  wee  baimie's  dozing,  it's  dozing  now  Aiie, 

And  O  may  its  wakening  be  blither  than  mine! 

i'      '    ■  Carolina  Nairne  I1766-1S45) 

LULLABY.  OF  AN. INFANT  CHIEF 

0,  HUSH  tl 

Thy  motht 

The  woods  .  we  see, 

They  are  a 

0,  fear  not  the  bugle,  ^ough  loudly  it  blows. 
It  calls  but  the  warders  that  guard  thy  repose; 
Their  bows  would  be  bended,  their  blades  would  be  red. 
Ere  the  step  of  a  foeman  dtaws  near  Iq  thy  bed. 
0  ho  ro,i  ri  ri,  cadul  gu  lo. 

0,  hush  thee,  my  babic,  the  time  soon  will  come, 
When  thy.gleep.shall  be  broken  by  trumpet ,and  drum; 
Then  hush  thee,  my  darling,  Xake  rest  while  you  may, 
For  strife  comes  with  manhood,  and  waking  with  day. 
O  ho^  TO,  i  ri  ri,  cadul  gu  lo. 

GOOD-NIGHT 

Little  baby,  lay  your  head 

On  your  pretty  cradle-bed; 

Shut  your  eye-peeps,  now  the  day 

And  the  light  are  gone  away; 

All  the  clothes  arc  tucked  in  tight;  ■ 

Little  baby  dear,  good-night. 

Yes,  my  darting,  well  I  know 
How  the  bitter  wind  doth  blow; 
And  the  winter's  snow  and  rain  .  / 

Patter  on  the  window-pane: 
li'      :..     But  they  cannot  come  in  here, 

.  To  my  little  baby  dear.;  :  | 
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For  Qie  'iiindow  ^utteth  fast;     -' 
Till  the  stormy  night  is  past;  i 
And  the  curtains  watm  an  sproad 
Round  about  her  cradle  bed:   1 
So  tiH  morning  shineth  height,     1 
Little  baby  dear,  good-night       ' 

/one  Taylor  I178J-18J4] 

"  LULLABY,  0  LULLABY  " 


LuHahy!  0  luilaby! 

Hushed  arc  all  things  far  and  nigh;    ' 

Flowers  are  dosing, 

Birds  reposing, 
All  sweet  things  with  life  are  done, ' 
Sweet,  till  dawns  the  morning  sun. 
Sleep,  then  kiss  those  blue  eyes  dry,  '' 

Lullaby!  0  lullaby!  ' 

WHlio^  Cox  Bennett  [1810-189S, 

LDLLABY 

From  "  The  Friiuxn  " 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea,         < 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow,    ' 

Wind  of  the  western  sea! . 
Over  the  roUtog  waters  go. 
Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow, 

Blow  him  again  to  me; 
While  my  litt],e  one,  while  my  pretty  one,  sleeps. 
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Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 
Rest,  rest,  on  mother's  breast. 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest. 
Silver  sails  alt  out  of  the  west 
Under  the  silver  moon: 
Sleep,  my  little  one.  sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep. 

At/red  Tennyson  liSoo-iSgi] 


THE  COTTAGER  TO  HER  INFANT 


The  kitten  sleeps  upon  the  hearth; 
The  crickets  long  have  ceased  their  mirth; 
There's  nothing  stirring  in  the  house 
Save  one  wee,  hungry,  nibbling  mouse; 
Then  why  so  busy  thou? 

Nay!  start  not  at  that  sparkling  light; 
Tis  but  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright 
On  the  window-pane  bedropped  with  rain; 
There,  little  darling!  sleep  again, 
And  wake  when  it  is  day ! 

Dorothy  Wordivorlli  |t8o4-i 

TROT,  TROT  1 

EvEPY  evening  Baby  goes 

Trot,  trot,  to  town, 
Across  the  river,  through  the  fields, 

Up  hill  and  down. 


Trot,  trot,  the  Baby  goea. 
Up  hill  and  down, 
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To  buy  a  feather  for  her  hat, 
To  buy  a  woOleit  gown. 

Trot,  trot,  the  Baby  goes; 

The  birds  fly  d&wD,  alack! 
"You  cannot  hav«  our  feathers,  dear," 

They  say,  "so  please  trot  back." 

Trot,  trot,  the  Baby  goes; 

The  lambs  come  bleating  near. 
"Youcannothaveour  wool,"  they  *ay, 

"But  we  are  sorry,  dear." 

Trot,  trot,  the  Baby  goes, 

Trot,  trot,  to  town; 
She  buys  a  red  rose  for  her  hat. 

She  buys  a  cotton  gown. 

Mary  F.  Bulls  U836- 

HOLY  INNOCENTS 

SuXP,  little  Baby,  sleep; 

The  holy  Angels  love  thee, 
And  guard  thy  bed,  and  keep 

A  blessed  watch  above  thee. 
No  spirit  can  come  near 

Nor  evil  beast  to  harm  thee:     '   • 
Sleep,  Sweet,  devoid  of  fear 

Where  nothing  need  alarm  thee. 

The  Love  which  doth  not  sleep, 

The  eternal  Arms  surround  thee: 
The  Shepherd  of  the  sheep 

In  perfect  love  hath  found  thee. 
Sleep  through  the  holy  night, 

Girist-kept  from  snare  and  sorrow, 
Until  thou  wake  to  light 

And  love  and  warmth  to-morrow. 

Chrinina  Gevrpna  Rosstlli  [\iiO-i»i>A 
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Fnm  "  Tbc  Hbtitu  of  tbe  Huk  " 

RoCKABY,  Inllaby,  bees  in  the  cloverl 

Ctooning  so  drowsily,  crying  so  lowj  ' 

Rockaby,  lullaby,  dear  little  roverl 
Down  into  wonderland, 
Down  totheuKder-land  • 

Go,  oh  go! 

Down  into  wonderland  go! 

Rockaby,  lullaby,  rain  on  the  clover! 
(Tears  on  the  eyelids  that  wBver  and  weep!) 
Rockaby,  lullaby — bendinglt  over! 

Down  on  the  mother-world, 

Down  on  the  other  wmtM, 
Sleep,  oh  sleep! 
Down  on  the  mother-world  deep! 

Rockaby,  lullaby,  dew  on  the  dovcr! 
Dew  on  the  eyes  that  will  spacfclc  at  dawn  I 
Rockaby,  lullaby,  dear  little  rarer! 
Into  the  stiiy  world, 
Tnio  the  lily  world, 

GoTve!  oh  gone! 
Into  the  lily  wnrld  com-! 

JosM  GUbtrt  B«a4Kd  [tSig-iSSi] 


CRADLE  SONG 

Ftofo  ■■  Blltet'SwHI " 

Weat  is  the  little  one  thinking  about? 
Very  wonderful  Ihings,  no  doubt! 

Unwritten  history! .  ^ 

Unlalhomed  mysttryl 
,  Yet  he  laugjis  and  cries,  and  cats  and  drinks, 
And  chuckles  and  crows,  and  nods  and  winks, 


prhyGooi^le 


I>;  Cridle  iSang- ■ 


■'i 


As  if  bis  head  were  as  full  of  kinks     ' 
And  curious  riddles  as  any  sphiitfl 
Warped  by  colic,  and  wet  by  tearsj 
Punctured  by  pins,  and  tDiti»ed  bji  fears, 
■  Our  littte'  nephew  «il!  Igae  two  years ; 
And  he  '11  never  know 
Where.ttcsiupmwsgo;—     . 
He  need  not  laugh,  for  he'll  find  it  sol 


Barks  tfaatiKsre  lamidKd  on  l^e  other'^ide. 
And  slipped  from  Heaven  on  an  ebbing  tide! 

What  does  he  think  of  hbraotherfaiyes? 
What  does  he  tiiink  of  Ws  mother 's  hair? 

What  ot  the  cradle-roof,  thaH  flief    ' '' 
Forward  andbackwaid  through  the  air? 

What  docs  he  think  of  his  mother 's  breast, 
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Out  lo  his  little  finger-tipsl  , 
Softly  sinking,  down  he  gotsi 
Down  he  goes!  down  he  goes! 
See!  he  is  hushed  in  sweet  repose!  ' 

/mmJi  Ciibtrl  HtUaud  |iei9-i8gi| 


AN  IRISH  LULLABY 

I  'VE  found  my  bonny  babe  a  nest 

On  Shimber  Tree, 
I'll  rock  you  there  to  rosy  rest, 

Asthore  Machree! 
Oh,  lulla  lo!  nng  all  the  leaves 

On  Slumber  Tree, 
Till  everything  that  hurts  or  grieves 

Afar  must  flee.  ' 

I've  put  my  pretty  child  to  float  j 

Away  from  me, 
Within  the  new  moon 's  silver  boat 

On  Slumber  Sea. 
And  when  your  starry  sail  is  o'er 

Fram  Slumber  Sea. 
My  precious  one,  you'll  step  to  shore 

On  Mother's  knee. 

Atfted  Fercenal  Gravtt  11846- 

CRADLE  SONG 


Lord  Gabriel,  wilt  thou  not  rejoice 
When  at  last  a  little  boy's 

Cheek  lies  heavy  as  a  rose, 

And  his  eyelids  close? 

Gabriel,  when  that  hush  may  he. 
This  sweet  hand  all  heedfuUy 

I'll  undo,  for  ihee  alone. 

From  his  mother's  own. 
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Cradle  Song  .  ^> 

Then  the  far  blue  kigdirays  pawen 
With  the  burning  itars  of  faeaveni  > 


May  not  spill  a  gleam? 

He  will  take  thy  heart  in  thrall, 
Telling  o'er  thy  breastplate,  all 
Colors,  in  his  bubblUig  speech. 
With  his  hand  to  each. 

[Dormi,  dormi,  tu. 
Sapphire  it' HubUa: 
Pearl  and  beryl,  iMey  are  tailed, 
Chtyuprase  and  emerald, 
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Sard  and  OKtelkjitl.  ■'■[' 

NuttUKrat  so,  onrf  kissed,} 

All,  but  find  some  angel  word 
For  thy  sharp,  subduing  sword!' 
Yea,  Lotd  ilichael;  make  no  dq^bt 
Hewiilfiirfitout:  i 

{Dormi,  iormi,  lu! 

His  eyes  will  look  al  you.) 

to. 
Last,  a  little  morping  space, 
Lead  him  to  that  leafy  place      ; 

Where  Our  Lady  sits  awake. 

For  all  mothere'  sake. 

Bosomed  with  the  Blessed  One^ 
He  shall,  mind  her  of  her  Son, 

Once  so  foided  from  all  harms, 

In  her  shrining  arms. 

(In  her  veil  of  blue, 
Dormi,  dormi,  tit.) 

S6;— and  fare  thee  well. 

Softly,— Gabriel    ....  '' 

When  the  first  faint  red  shall  come. 
Bid  the  Day-star  lead  him  home, 

For  the  bright  wotU's  ?akfi—  7 

Tc)  my  heaf  t,  awake. 

Josephine  Preston  Pcabpiy  [1874- 

MOTHER-SONG  FROM  "PRINCE  LUCIFER" 
White  little  hands!  ,. 

,,     Pink  little  feetl  ^ 

Dimpled  all  over, 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet! 
What  dost  thou  i»ail  for? 

The  unknown?  the  uUSewi?.. 
Ifab  iUs  that  are  coming,   . 
The  jbys  tbdt  have  bpea?  .  , 
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'    iKcnmdtyj  Babe  :...'|  9>fi 

'Cling, lio-ine,do^ei,  '  .>  ii'  i, •,!■,;,!. H 

r,      Qoaerand  dosar,  ■■..,-,('  i-,, ,// 

"nU  the  pain  that  is  purer      ,  ■ 

Hath  banished  the>.grassGr' .  -'A 
DiaiD,  drain  at  the  Gtreafn,  Jov^,  -, 

Thy  hunger  ia  freeing, 
Hat  was  born  in  a  dream,  love, 

Along  wWh' thy  being!    -  '- 

Little  lingers' that  feci'  ;  "'  ''■'■"''  ''■ 
For  thefr  home  on  my  breast,  ■    ■    ' 

Litde  lips  that  appeal  '    .'I 

For'tbor  Durture,  their  rtsti 

)u  weefi,,dear? 

^f*'.     ..^      ..',!,■  'l 

sleep,  dear, 
e  eyes,  ■ '  "  ' 

Alfftd  AulUtt  lia'3S^gi3\ 

KENTUCKY  BABE  ,  .;;    ,,   „ 
'Skeeteks  am  a  hummin'  on  de  honeysuckle  vine, — 

Sleep,  Kentucky  Babe! 
Sandman  am  a  comrin'  to  dis  little  toon  of  mine, — 

Sleep,  KmlHciy  Babe!  > 

Snv'ry  moon  am  »lunin '  in  de  heabens  up  above, 
Bobdink  am  pinin'fo' hialitllelady  love:      ! 

Yt^  is  mighty  iu/cky; 

BabeoJMKe^wAy.-r-       ,         :.  .  \ 

dose  yo' eyes itnlttt- 

Fly  av/ay, 
Fly  away,  Kentucky  Babe,  fly  away  to  rest,  '' 

Fiy  away, 
lay  yo'  kinky,  woolly  head  on  yo'  maiamy'sibreast, — 

Um—Um-*^, 
Oose  yo' eyes  in  sleep.  ■  'I 

Daddy's  in  de  cane-brake  wid  his  little  dog  and  gun, — 

Sleep,  Kentucky  Babe! 
Tossum  fo'  yo'  breakfast  when  yo'  sleepin'  time  is  done,— 

Sleep,  Kentucky  Babel 
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Bogie  man '11  catch  yo'  sure  unless  yo'  close  yo'  eyea, 
Waitin'  jes  outside  de  doo'  to  Uke  yo'  by  surprise: 

Bes'  be  keepin'  shady, 

Link  colored  tody, — 

Close  yo'  eyes  in  sleep. 

Riekard  Henry  Biuk  [1860- 

MINNIE  AND  WINNIE 
Minnie  and  Winnie  slept  in  a  shell. 
Sleep,  little  ladies!    And  they  slept  well. 
Pinkwa 
Sounds < 
Sle^,  III 
Echo  on 

Two  bright  stara  peeped  into  the  shell. 
"What  are  they  dxeuning  of?    Who  can  tell?" 
Started  a  green  linnet  out  of  the  croft ; 
Wake,  little  ladies!    The  sun  is  aloft. 

Alfred  Tmnyseu  [i8oo-i8biI; 

BED-TIME  SONG 
Sleep,  my  baby,  while  I  sing 
Bed -time  news  of  everythii^. 
Chickens  run  to  mother  heii; 
Piggy  curls  up  in  the  pen. 
In  the  field,  all  tired  with  play, 
Quiet  now  the  lambkins  stay. 
Kittens  cuddle  in  a  heap- 
Baby,  too,  must  go  to  sleepl 
Sleep,  my  baby,  while  I  sing 
■Bed-time  news  of  everything. 
Now  the  cows  from  pasture  come;  ■ 
Bees  fly  home  with  drowsy  hum. 
■  Little  birds  arc  in  the  nest, 
Under  mother-bird's  soft  breast. 
_    ,     .      Over  all  soft  shadows  creep- 
Baby  now  must  go  to  sleep. 
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Tucking  the  Baby  In    ' 

Sleqp,  my  baby,  while  I  taag    ■  | 
Bed-lime  news  of  eveiything.  , 
Sleepy  ^iwcis  seem  to  nod, 
Drooping  toward  t^e  dewyaod; 
While  tbe  big  sun's  fading  light 
Bids  my  baby  dear  good-night. 
Mother  loving  watch  wiU  keep; 
B^^  DOW  must  go  to  sleep.     .   . . 
EmitU  Poulsson  [ig< 

TUCKING  THE  BABY  IN 
The  darli-fringed  eyelids  slowly  cjose 

On  eyes  serene  and  deep; 
Upon  my  breast  my  own  sweet  child 

Has  gently  dropped  to  sleep; 
I  kiss  his  soft  and  dimpled  cheek, 

I  kiss  his  rounded  chin, 


yed,, 

.'s  Qwn  smile, 

Or  like  some  new  embodied  soul, 

Still  pure  from  taint  of  sin — 
My  thoughts  arc  reverent  as  I  stoop 

To  tuck  nv  baby  in. 
What  toil  mi|Bt  stain  lltese  tiny  hands 

That  ncnrfie  still  and' white? 
What  shadows  croq>  acmss  the  faoe 

TbaX  sUdcs  with  mocning  light? 
These  wee  pink  Aoeless  feet— how  far 

Shall  go  thdr  lengtbcniDg  tread. 
When  they  no  longa  cuddled  dose 

May  rest  upon  this  bed? 
O  what  am  I  that  I  should  train 

An  angel  for  the  skies; 
Or  mix  the  potent  draught  that  feeds 

The  soul  witbin  these  eyes? 
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I  reach  him  up  to  the  sinless  Hands 
Before  his  cares  begin, — 

Great  Father,  with  Thy  folds  o^  love, 
O  tuck  my  baby  in:  ' 

Cunis  Stay  [iS 


"JENNY  WI'  THE  AIRN  TEETH" 
What  a  plague  is  this  o'  mine. 


Tak'  him  to  your  ain  den. 

Whaur  the  bogie  bides,     "       '' 
But  first  put  baith  ;^lir  big  teeth'- ' 

In  bis  wee  phimp  sides; 
'  Gic  your  auld  gray  pow  a  shaire,'  - ' '  I 

Rive  him  frae  my  grup,'       '      ' 
Tak'  him  -whaur  nae  kiss  b  gaun    '' ' 

When  he  waukens  up.     '       '    ' 

Whatna  noise  is  that  I  hear 

Coomin'dotm  the  street?'  >■  ' ,'.' 
Wcel  I  ken  the  dump,  dunqi,  '    - 

■O'  her  beetjefeet;  -      '  '/ 

Meity  mcl  she's  iit  the-doocl  . 

Hear  her  lift  the  sneck;  -      ' 

Whcesht,  an'  cuddle  mammy. toO, 

Closer  roun'  the  neck.  ■■      !.' 

Jenny  wi'  the  aim  teeth,  ,,  < , 

The  bairn  has  aff  his  daes;   .     i 

Sieepin' saie  an' ^oun',  I  think,—  ,, , 
Dinna  tquch  his  taes.  .  ,  .         ; 
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Sleepiii'-b&l^aTG'titf'fe#iyiin','    -i  ■ni  I 

Yemay  turft'sboot;    ,;.r  ,  ,.  •     :.;; 

An'  tak''aWa'lWee  TteniwIit'dOiM-^.' '' 

I  hearWtnSerddiHr'wrt. '  '  •     ■  '' " 

Dump,  dump,  awa' she  gangs  '  '' '' 

Back  the  road  she  cam',  '       '  '    '  ' 

I  hear  her  at  the  ither  doof,' '  '    ' '      '' 
Speirin' after  Tam;    "'    

He's  a  erabbit,  grcetin' thing—  '  ■'  ■    ' 
The  warst  in  a'  the  ^oc 


Little  like  my  atn'  wee  weati— 
Losh,  he's  slcepin'  souii'!  ' 


;  f 


^..    I.'      ■ 
\f>       './ 

-:::'•   ■  '/. 

fnchten  muckie  men. 

.  —.-A     ■    :    ■■::...    r--     .     I        ,,   „„,T 

.CII»DI,E,OOON         ,  ■„/ 

THEbairniej  coddle  doon. ^t  fiicht.^. 

Wi'  miickle  faucht,an'  ((in,;    ,     ,,',  ,^  . 
"0,  try  an'  sleep,  ycwfi^ukrifc  ro^^ 

Your  father's  comin'  in." 
They  never  bee(Lit.w«rd'1.3pMki'.i  .'Ij 

I  try  togie-a  £roon,i    '^,<;:i.:  :/f 
But«yeJ  haplhetni^an'.ifry^ ,..  t,.;i 

"0  bain)l«Sj  cuddle.doon.:'.,,;,  i:i  ,7 

Wee  Jamie  wi',,UM.ciiiJy.l)ftid-H  ,,  1/ 

Heiaye.sWpBiHcKt.tbfjiva.'— ■  ■,      ,/, 
Bangs  up  ah'icries,;"!  »ii\M\a:pi4ae^^' 
The  iHbcxI  otsTtathem  a'. 
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I  rin  an'  fetdi  them  pieces,  drinks. 

They  atop  awee  the  sous'i 
Then  draw  the  blankets  up  aa'  ay, 

"Noo,  weanies,  cuddle  doon." 

But  ere  five  tninutes  gang,  wee  Rab 

Cries  oot,  frae  'neath  the  claes, 
"Mither,  mak'  Tam  fft  ower  at  once-^ 

He's  kitUin'  wi'  hb  taes. " 
The  mischief's  in  that  Tam  for  tricks, 

He'd  bother  half  the  toon; 
But  aye  I  hap  them  up  an'  cry, 

"O  balrnies,  cuddle  doon." 

At  leng 

An',  I 
They  ti 
•  WhU< 
"Haea 

Ashe 
"Theb 

An'Ii 

■■■  An'  just  afore  wc  bed  oorsel's, 

We  look  at  oor  wee  lambs; 
Tam  has  his  airm  roun'  wee  Rab's  neck, 

An'  Rab  his  airni  roun'  Tarn's. 
I  lift  wee  Jamie  up  the  bed. 

An'  as  I  straik  each  croon, 
I  whisper,  till  my  heart  fills  up, 

"0  bairnies,  cutiiile  doon." 

The  bairtiies  cuddle  doon  at  nicht 

Wi'  mirth  that's  dear  to  me; 
But  sune  the  big  warl's  cark  an'  care 

Will  quaten  doon  their  glee. 
Yet,  come  what  will  to  ilka  ane, 

May  He  who  sits  eboon 
Aye  whisper,  though  their  pows  be  'bauld, 

"O'boimies,  cuddle  doon." 

Alaamdtr  Aadvsan  (1845--1900I 
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BEDTTME 

Tis  bedtime;  say  your  hymn,  and  bid  "  Good-night; 
God  bless  Mamma,  Papa,  and  dear  ones  all." 
Youf  hsif-lbut  eyes  beneath  your  eycKds  idl^ 
Another  minute,  you  will  shut  them  quite. 
Yes,  1  will  carry  you,  put  out  the  light, 
And  tuck  you  up,  although  you  are  so  tall! 
What  win  you  give  me,  decpy  one,  and  call 
My  wages,  if  I  settle  you  all  tight? 

I  laid  her  golden  curls  upon  my  arm, 

I  drew  her  litde  feet  within  my  hand, 

Her  rosy  palms  were  joined  in  trustful  bliss, 

Her  heart  next  mine  beat  gently,  soft  and  warm 

She  nestled  to  me,  and,  by  Love's  command. 

Paid  me  my  predous  wages— "  Baby's  Kiss." 

Francis  Robert  St.  Clair  ErsiiM  li8jj-iSi)o) 
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HAPPY  THOUGHT 

The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
I'm  sure  we  should  aU  be  as  happy  as  kiogs. ' 

Kobert  Louis  Stevenson  [i850'iS94] 


WHOLE  DUTY  OF  CHILDREN 

A  CHILD  should  always  say  what's  true         i 
And  speak  when  he  is  spoken  to. 
And  behave  mannerly  at  table; 
At  least  as  far  as  he  is  able. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  [1650-1844] 


POLITENESS 

Good  little  boys  should  never  say 

"I  will,"  and  "Give  me  these"; 
0,  no!  that  never  is  the  way. 

But  "Mother,  if  you  please." 

And  "If  you  please,"  lo  Sister  Ann 

Good  boys  to  say  are  ready; 
And,  "Yes,  sir,"  to  a  Gcnlleman, 

And,  "Yes,  ma'am,"  to  a  Lady. 

Elisabeth  Turner  I    ?   -1846] 


RULES  OF  BEHAVIOR 

Hearts,  like  doors,  will  ope  with  ease 

To  very,  very  little  keys, 

And  don't  forget  that  two  of  these 

Are  "I  thank  you"  and  "If  you  pleaae." 

98 
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The  Lovable  Child 

Come  when  yon 're  called. 
Do  what  you're  bid,' 

Close  the  door  after  you, 
Nevef  be  chid, 

Sddom  "can't," 

Seldom  "don't;" 
Never  "shan't," 

Never  "won't." 

UTTLE  FRED 

Whek  little  Fred 

Was  caUed  to  bed. 
He  always  acted  ri^t; 

He  kisBed  Mama, 

And  then  Papa, 
And  wished  them  all  gpod-night:. 

He  made  no  noise, 

Like  naughty  boys, 
But  gently  up  the  statis 

Directly  went, 

When  he  was  sent, 
And  always  said  hi>  praycEs. 


Modest  as  a  violet, 
As  a  rosebud  sweet — 

That's  tTie  kind  of  little  girl 
People  liko  to  meet. 

Bri^  as  is  a  diamond. 
Pure  as  any  pearl^ 

Everyone  rejoices  in  ■        ■    '■ 
Such  a  Ihtle  girl. 
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Happy  as  a  robin. 

Gentle  aaa  dove — 
Tliat's  the  kind  of  little  girl 

Everyone  will  love. 
Fly  away  and  seek  her, 

Little  song  of  mine, 
For  I  choose  that  very  girl 

As  my  Valentine. 

Emitic  Poulssau  (i8sj- 

GOOD  AND  BAD  CHILDREN 
CuiLDRECf,  you  aie  very  little. 
And  your  bones  are  very  brittle; 
If  you  would  grow  great  and  stately, 
Vou  must  try  to  walk  sedately. 
You  must  still  be  bright  and  qitiet, 
And  content  with  simple  diet; 
And  remain,  through  all  bcwild'ring, 
Innocent  and  honest  children. 
Happy  hearts  and  happy  faces, 
Happy  play  in  grassy  places — 
That  was  how,  Jn  ancient  igcs, 
Guldren  grew  to  kings  and  sages. 
But  the  unkind  and  the  imruly. 
And  the  sort  who  cat  unduly. 
They  must  never  hope  tor  glory — 
Theirs  is  quite  a  different  storyl 
Cruel  children,  cryi:^  babies, 
All  grow  up  as  geese  and  gables, 
Hated,  as  their  age  increases, 
By  their  nephews  and  their  nieces. 

Robert  Lotih  SUvcmim  {1850- 18(14 J 

REBECCA'S  AFTER-THOUGHT 
Yesteumy,  Rebecca  Mason, 

In  the  parlor  by  herself, 
Broke  a  handsotne  china  baaln. 

Placed  upoD  the  m&md^eU . 
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A  Rule  for  Birds'  Nesters  ie>t 

Quite  alarmed,  sfaii  thou^t  of  goiAg 

Very  quietly  away, 
Not  a  single  person  knomng, 

Of  her  being  there  that  day. 

But  Rebecca  recollected 

She  was  taught  deceit  to  shun; 
And  the  moment  she  reSected, 

Told  her  mother  what  was  done; 

Who  commended  her  behavior, 
Loved  her  better,  and  forgave  her. 

Elhabtth  Turner  I  ?  -1846] 


KINDNESS  TO  ANIMALS 

Ltttle  children,  never  give 
Pain  to  things  that  feel  ajid  live; 
Let  the  gentle  robin  come 
For  the  crumbs  you  save  at  home, — 
As  his  meat  you  throw  along 
Hell  re|»y  you  with  a  song;  , 
Never  hurt  the  timid  hare 
Peeping  from  her  greerv  grass.^r. 
Lei  her  come  and  sport  and  play 
On  the  lawn  at  dose  of  day; 
Tlie  little  lark  goes  soarbg  high  , 
To  the  bright  windows  of  the  sky, 
Singing  as  if  'twere  always  spring, 
And  fluttering  on  an  untired  yipg,— 
Oh!  let  him  dng  his  happy  song, 
Nor  do  these  gentle  creatuns'  wrong. 


A  RULE  FOR  BIRDS'  NESTERS 

The  robin  and  the  red-breast. 
The  ^mrrow  and  the  wren;    ' 

If  ye  take  out  o'  their  nest. 
Yell  never  thrive  again  I 
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Hie  robiD  and  the  led-breast, 

The  martin  and  ibe  swallow; 
If  ye  toucli  one  o'  their  eggs, 
Bad  luck  will  surely  follow  I 


"SING  ON,   BLITHE   BIRD" 
I've  plucked  the  berry  from  the  bush,  the  brown  nut  from 

the  tree, 
But  heart  of  happy  little  bird  ne'er  broken  was  by  me. 
I  saw  them  in  their  curious  nests,  close  coudiiiig,  slyly  peer 
With  their  wild  eyes,  like  glittering  beads,  to  Bote  if  harm 

I  passed  them  by,  and  blessed  them  all;  I  felt  that  it  was 

good 
To  leave  unmoved  the  creatures  small  whose  home  was  in 

the  wood. 

And  here,  even  now,  above  ray  head,  a  lusty  rogue  doth 

sing; 
He  pecks  his  swelling  breast  and  neck,  and  trims  his  little 

He  will  not  fly;  he  knows  full  weU,  while  chirping  on  that 

spray, 
I  would  not  harm  him  for  the  world,  or  interrupt  his  lay. 
Sing  on,  sing  on,  blithe  bird!  and  fill  my  heart  with  summer 


It  has  been  aching  many  a.  day  with  measures  full  of  sadnessi 
WiUiam  UalkeraieK  (1797-1835] 


"I  LIKE  LriTLE  PUSSY" 
I  LIKE  little  Pussy,  her  coat  is  so  warni; 
And  if  I  don't  hurt  her  she'll  do  me  no  harm. 
So  I'll  not  pull  her  tail,  nor  drive  her  away, 
But  Pussy  and  I  very  gently  will  play. 

She  shall  sit  by  my  side,  and  I'll  give  her  some  food; 
And  she'U  love  me  because  I  am  gentle  and  good. 
Ill  pat  little  Pussy  and  then  she  will  purr, 
And  thus  show  her  thanks  for  my  kindness  to  her. 
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111  not  pinch  her  eus,  nor  tread  on  her  paw, 
Lest  I  should  provoke  her  to  use  her  sharp  claw; 
I  never  will  ves  her,  nor  make  her  displeased, 
Fer  Pussy  can't  bear  to  be  worried  or  teased, 

Jane  TaytoT  (1783-1814] 


UTTLE  THINGS 


be, 

Moke  the  roi^ty  ages 
Of  eternity. 

So  our  little  errors 

Lead  the  soul  away 
From  the  path  of  virtue. 

Far  in  sin  to  stray. 

Little  deeds  of  kindness. 

Little  words  of  love, 
Help  to  make  earth  happy 

Like  the  heaven  above. 

Julia  PieUker  Carney  (1813-1908] 

THE  LITTLE  GENTLEMAN 


Take  your  meals,  my  little  man. 
Always  like  a  gentleman; 
Wash  your  face  and  hands  with  care, 
Change  your  shoes,  and  brush  j'our  hair; 
Then  so  fresh,  and  deaa,and  neat. 
Come  and  take  your  proper  seat; 
Do  not  loiter  and  be  late, 
Making  other  people  wait; 
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Do  not  rudely  point  or  touch: 
Bo  not  eat  and  drink  too  much: 
Finish  what  you  have,  before 
You  even  ask,  or  send  for  more: 
Never  crumble  or  destroy 
Food  that  others  might  enjoy; 
They  who  idly  cnimbs  will  waste 
Often  want  a  loaf  to  taste! 
Never  spill  your  milk  or  tea, 
Never  rude  or  noisy  be; 
Never  choose  the  daintiest  food, 
Be  content  with  what  is  good: 
Seek  in  all  things  that  you  can 
To  be  a  little  gentleman. 


THE   CRUST  OF  BREAD 

I  MUST  not  throw  upon  the  floor 

The  crust  I  cannot  eat; 
For  many  little  hungry  ones 

Would  think  it  quite  a  treat. 

My  parents  labor  very  hard 
To  get  me  wholesome  food; 

Then  I  must  never  waste  a  bit 
That  would  do  others  good. 

For  wilful  waste  makes  woeful  want, 

And  I  may  live  to  say, 
Oh!  how  I  wish  I  had  the  bread 

That  once  I  threw  away! 


"HOW  DOTH  THE  LITTLE  BUSY  BEE" 

How  doth  the  little  busy  hee 
Improve  each  shining  hour. 

And  gather  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  opening  flower! 
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How  skilfully  she  builds  her  celll 

How  neat  she  spreads  the  wax! 
ADd  lalxtrs  hard  to  store  it  well 

With  the  sweet  food  she  makes. 

In  works  of  labor  or  of  skill, 

I  would  be  busy  too; 
For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 

For  idle  hands  to  do. 

In  books,  or  work,  or  healthful  play, 

Let  my  first  years  be  passed, 
That  I  may  give  for  every  day 

Some  good  account  at  last. 

Isaac  Walls  11674-1748] 

THE  BROWN  THRUSH 
Tseke's  a  merry  brown  thrush  sitting  up  in  the  tree. 
"He's  singing  tome!    He's  singing  tome!"  1 

And  what  does  be  say,  little  giri,  little  boy? 
"Ob,  the  u*orld's  ruuuing  over  with  joy! 
Don't  you  hear?    Don't  you  S|Be? 
Hush!    Look!    In  my  tree, 
I'm  as  happy  as  happy  can  be!" 

And  the  bi  a  you  see, 

And  five  ei 
Don't  Di  boy, 

Ortbev 
Nowl 
And  I 
If  you  never  bring  sorrow  to  me." 

So  tbe  merry  brown  thrush  sings  away  in  the/tree. 
To  you  and  to  me,  to  you  and  to  me; 
And  he  sings  a!!  the  day,  little  girl,  little  boy, 
'"Oh,  th%  world's  running  over  with  joy! 
But  long  it  won't  be, 
Don't  you  know?    Don't  you  see? 
Unless  we're  as  good  as  can  be." 

Lucy  Larcom  [1814'igQj) 
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THE  SLUGGARD 

'Tis  the  voice  of  a  sluggard;  1  heard  him  comfi^n, 
"You  have  waked  me  too  soon;  I  must  slumber  again"; 
As  the  door  on  its  hinges,  so  he  on  his  bed 
Turns  his  sides,  and  his  shoulders,  and  bis  tteHvy  head. 

"A  little  more  sleep,  and  a  little  more  slumber"; 

Thus  he  wastes  half  his  days,  and  his  hours  without  number; 

And  when  he  gets  up,  he  sits  folding  his  hand^ 

Or  walks  about  saunt'ring,  or  trifling  he  stands. 

I  passed  by  his  garden,  and  saw  the  wild  brier 
The  thorn  and  the  thistle  grow  broader  and  higher; 
The  clothes  that  haug  on  him  are  turning  to  rags; 
And  his  money  still  wastes  till  he  starves  or  he  begs. 

I  made  him  a  visit,  still  hoping  to  find 
That  he  took  better  care  for  improving  his  mJnd; 
Me  told  me  his  dreams,  talked  of  eating  and  drinkihg, 
But  he  scarce  reads  his  Bible,  and  never  loves  thinking.' 

Said  I  then  to  my  heart,  "Here's  a  lesson  for  me; 
That  man's  but  a  picture  of  what  I  might  be; 
But  thanks  to  my  friends  for  their  caro  in  my  breeding. 
Who  taught  me  betimes  to  love  working  and  reading." 

lioac  Walls  [1674-1748] 

THE  VIOLET  1  ' 

Down  in  a  green  and  shady  bed 

A  modest  violet  grew; 
Its  stalk  was  bent,  it  hung  its  head,  '    '     : 
■  As  if  to  hide  from  view. 

And  yet  it  was  a  lovely  (tower,  ' 

Its  colors  bright  and  fair; 
It  might  have  graced  a  rosy  bower, 

Instead  of  liiding  there. 
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Vet  there  it  was  content  to  bloom, 

In  modest  tints  arrayed; 
And  there  diffused  a  sweet  perfume, 

Within  the  silent  shade. 

Then  let  me  to  the  valley  go, 

This  pretty  flower  to  see; 
That  I  may  also  learn  to  grow 

In  sweet  humility. 

Jane  Ta^  [1783-1834I 

DIRTY  JIM 

There  was  one  little  Jhn, 
Tis  reported  of  him, 
And  must  be  to  his  lasting  disgrace, 


lite  dean; 
But  all  was  in  vain, 
He  got  dirty  again, 


)  survey; 
His  indolent  mind 
No  pleasure  could  find 
In  tidy  and  wholesome  array. 

The  idle  and  bad, 
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THE  PIN 

"Dear  mc!  what  signifies  a,  pin, 

Wedged  in  a  rotlen  board? 
I'm  certain  Ihai  I  won't  begin, 

At  ten  years  old,  to  hoard; 
I  never  will  be  called  a  miser, 
That  I'm  detennined,"  said  EUza. 

So  onward  tripped  the  little  maid. 

And  left  the  pin  behind, 
Which  very  snug  and  quiet  lay. 

To  its  hard  fate  resigned; 
Nor  did  she  think  (a  careless  chit) 
Twas  worth  her  while  to  stoop  for  it. 

Next  day  a  party  was  to  ride, 

To  see  an  air  balloon; 
And  all  the  company  beside 

Were  dressed  and  ready  soon; 
But  she  a  woeful  case  was  in. 
For  want  of  just  a  single  pin. 

In  vain  her  eager  eyes  she  brings, 

To  every  darksome  crack; 
There  was  not  one,  and  yet  her  things 

Were  dropping  off  her  back. 
She  cut  her  pincushion  in  two. 
But  no,  not  one  had  fallen  through. 

At  last,  as  hunting  on  the  floor. 

Over  a  crack  she  lay. 
The  carriage  rattled  to  the  door. 

Then  rattled  fast  away; 
But  poor  Eliza  was  not  in, 
For  want  of  just— a  single  pin! 

There's  hardly  anything  so  small, 

So  trifling  or  so  mean, 
That  we  may  never  want  at  all, 

For  service  unforeseen; 
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And  wilful  waste,  depend  upon't. 
Brings,  almost  aJways,  woeful  wut! 

Ann  Taylor  [ijB3-i866| 


JANE  AND  ELIZA 

Thebe  were  two  little  girls,  neither  handsome  nor'  plain 
One's  name  was ^liza,  the  other's  was  Jane; 
They  were  both  of  one  height,  as  I've  heard  people  say. 
And  I 

Twa; 
Then 


Whih 


But  Chen  you  might  sefi  tha^t,  in  forcing  a  smile, 
Her  mouth  was  uneasy,  Uid  ached  all  the  wJiilc, 

And  m  ^ite  of  her  cace  it  would  sometimes  bcfaB 
That  some  cross  event  happened  to  ruin  it  all; 
And  because  it  might  chance  that  her  share  was  the  worst, 
Her  temper  broke  loose,  and  her  dimples  dispersed. 

But  Jane,  who  had  nothing  she  wanted  to  hide, . 

And  therefore  these  troublesome  arts  never  tried, 

llad  none  of  the  care  and  fatigue  of  concealing, 

But  her  face  always  showed  what  her  bosom  was  feeling. 

At  home  or  abroad  there  was  peace  in  her  smile,   ■ 
A  cheerful  good  nature  that  needed  no  guile. 
.■\nd  Eliza  .worked  hard,  but  coiJd  never  obtaini 
The  affection  that  freely  was  given  to  Jane. 

_  .4hb  ra>y,liT82-i866] 
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MEDDLESOME  MATTY 

One  ugly  trick  has  often  spoiled 

The  sweetest  and  the  best; 
Matilda,  though  a  pleasant  child, 

One  ugly  trick  pcssessed, 
Which,  like  a  doud  before  the  skies, 
Hid  all  her  better  qualities. 


Her  grandmamma  went  out  one  day. 

And  by  mistake  she  laid 
Her  spectacles  and  snuS-box  gay 

Too  near  the  little  maid; 
"Ah!  well,"  thought  she,  "111  try  them  o 
As  sooa  as  grandmamma  is  gone,"" 

Forthwith  she  placed  upon  her  nine 

The  glasses  large  and  "wide; 
And  looking  round,  as  1  suppose. 

The  snuff-box  too  she  spied: 
"Oh!  what  a  pretty  box  is  that; 
111  opsn  it,"  said  little  Matt. 

"I  know  that  grandmamma  would  say, 

'Don't  meddle  with  it,  dear'; 
But  then,  she's  far  enou^  away, 

And  no  one  else  is  near; 
Besides,  what  can  there  be  amiss. 
In  opening  such  a  box  as  this?" 

So  thumb  and  finger  went  to  work 

To  move  the  stubborn  lid, 
And  presently  a  mighty  jerit  ,: 

~  The  mighty  mischief  did; 
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Matilda,  smarting  with  the  pain, 

And  tingling  still,  and:  64re, 
Made  many  a  promise  to  refrain 

From  meddUog  evermore. 
And  'tis  a  Eact,  as  I  hav«  heard,         ■ 
She  ever  since  haa  kept  her  woiii, 

Attn  Taylor  (i78»-i866l 

CONtENTED  JOHK 

One  honest  John  Toinkiifi,  a  bedger  and  ditdier. 
Although  he  was  poor,  did  not  want  td  be  richer; 
For  all  such  vain  wishes  in  him  were  prevented 
By  a  fortunate  habit  of  being  centcntM, 

Tlougl  I, 

John  ni 

Forth! 

What! 

"For  why  should.  I  grumble  and  murmur?"  he  said; 
"If  I  canoot  get  meat,  I'll  be  thankful  for  bread; 
And,  though  (retting  may  make  my  calamities  deeper. 
It  can  never  cause  bread  and  cheese  to  be  cheaper." 
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If  John  was  afOicted  with  sickness  or  pain. 
He  wished  himself  better,  but  did  not  complain. 
Nor  lie  down  to  fret  In  despondence  and  sorrow, 
But  said  that  he  hoped  to  be  better  to-morrow. 

If  any  one  wronged  him  or  treated  him  ill. 

Why,  John  was  good-natured  and  sodabte  still; 

For  he  said  that  revenging  the  injury  done 

Would  be  making  two  rogues  when  there  need  be  but  one. 

And  thus  honest 

Passed  through  t 

And  I  wish  that  , 

Would  copy  Johi 


FRIENDS 

How  good  to  lie  a  little  while 
And  look  up  through  the  treel 

The  Sky  b  like  a  kind  big  smile 
Bent  sweetly  over  me. 

The  Sunshine  flickers  through  the  lace 

Of  leaves  above  ray  head. 
And  kisses  me  upon  the  face 

Like  Mother,  before  bed. 

The  Wind  comes  stealing  o'er  the  grass 

To  whisper  pretty  things; 
Aid  though  I  cannot  see  him  pass, 

I  feel  hia  careful  wings. 

So  many  gentle  Friends  are  near 

Whom  one  can  scarcely  see, 
A  child  should  never  feel  a  fear, 

Wherever  he  may  be. 

AbbU  Faneell  Brmm  [ij 
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ANGER 

Anges  in  its  time  and  place 
May  assume  a  kind  of  grace. 
It  imist  have  some  reason  in  it, 
And  not  last  beyond  a  miaute. 
If  to  fujtbcT  Icnjlhs  it  go, 
It  does  into  malice  grow, 
lis  the  difference  that  we  see 
Twixt  the  serpent  and  the  bee. 
If  the  latter  you  provoke. 
It  inflicts  a  hasty  stroke, 
Puts  you  to  some  little  pain, 
But  it  never  stings  again. 
Close  m  tufted  bush  or  brake 
Lurks  the  poison-swellM  snake 
NutBJng  up  his  cherished  wrath; 
In  the  purlieus  Of  his  path, 
In  the  cold,  or  in  the  warm, 
Mean  him  good,  or  mean  him  hann, 
Wheresoever  fate  may  bring  you, 
The  vile  snake  will  always  sling  y&u. 

Charles  and  Mary  Lamb 

"THERE  WAS  A  LmXE  GIRL" 
Thek£  was  a  little  girl,  who  had  a  little  curl 

Right  in  the  middle  of  her  f<H^head, 
And  when  she  was  good,  she  was  very,  very  good, 

But  when  she  was  bad  she  was  horrid. 

She  stood  on  hef  head,  on  her  little  trundlc-bed, 

With  nobody  by  /or  to  hinder; 
She  screamed  and  she  squalled,  she  ycUcd  and  she  bawled, 

.\nd  drummed  her  little  heels  against  the  winder. 

Her  mother  heard  the  noise,  and  thought  it  was  the  boys 

Playing  in  the  empty  attic, 
She  rushed  upstairs,  and  caught  her  unawares, 

And  spanked  her,  most  emphatic. 

UnktMnan 
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THE  REFORMATION  OF  GODFREY  GORE 

Godfrey  Gordon  Gustavos  Goke— 

No  doubt  you  have  heard  the  name  before — 

Was  a  boy  who  never  would  shut  a  door! 

The  wind  might  whistle,  the  wind  might  roar. 
And  teeth  be  aching  and  throats  be  sore, 
But  still  he  never  would  shut  the  door. 

Ris  father  would  beg,  his  mother  implore, 

"Godfrey  Gordon  Gustavus  Gore, 

We  really  do  wish  you  would  shut  the  door! " 

Their  hands  they  wrung,  their  hair  they  tore; 
But  Godfrey  Gordon  Gustavus  Gore    . 
Was  deaf  as  the  buoy  out  at  the  Nore. 

When  he  walked  forth  the  folks  would  roar, 
"Godfrey  Gordon  Gustavus  Gore, 
Why  don't  you  think  to  shut  the  door? " 

They  rigged  out  a  Shutter  with  sail  and  oar,  . 
And  threatened  to  park  off  Gustavus  Gore 
On  a  voyage  of  penance  to  Singapore. 

But  he  begged  for  mercy,  and  said,  "No  morel 

Pray  do  not  send  me  to  Sing^Kire 

On  a  Shutter,  and  then  I  will  shut  the  door!" 

"You  will?"  said  his  parents;  "then  keep  oo  diorel 
But  mind  you  do!    For  the  plague  is  sore 
Of  a  fellow  that  never  will  shut  the  door, 
Godfrey  Gordon  Gustavus  Gore!" 

William  Briskly  Rands  |iSi^'iS8a) 


THE  BEST  FIRM 

A  PBETTY  good  firm  is  "Watch  Sl  Waite," 
And  another  is  "Attit,  Early  &  Layte;" 
And  still  another  is  "Doo  &  Dsuret;" 
But  the  best  is  probably  "  Gtinn  &  Barrett," 
. ,     ,  Waiter  G.  Doty  Ii8t6- 
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A  UTTLE  PAGE'S  SONG 


Bu 

The  big  kite  nodded:  "Ah  well,  gOodby; 

I'm  off;"  and  he  rase  tivward  the  tranquil  dfey. 

Then  the  little  kite's  pc^ier  stirred  al  the  s%ht. 

And  trembling  he  ^ook  himself  free  for  flight. 

First  whirling  and  frightened,  then  braver  grown. 

Up,  up  he  rose  through  the  air  alone, 

Till  the  big  Jute  lookizig  down  could  sec ,    , 

The  little  <mc  rising  steadily. 

Then  how  the  litLlc  kite  tbriUed.uGth  ptridc^. 

As  be  sailed  with  the  big  kite  side  by  sidcl 

While  far  below  he  could  see  the  ground, 

And  the  boys  like  smaUspcts  moving  round. 

They  rested  high  in  the  quiet  air, 

And  only  thfc  binis  amf  the  clouds  were  (here. 

"Oh,  how  happy  lam!  "the  litde  ktte  cried, 

"And all  beckuscl  wasbrftVe;and'tri«d:" 

'  '■"■■.  ■  Unknovm 
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THE  BUTTERrlY  AND  THE  BEE 

Methooght  I  heard  a  butterfly 

Say  to  a  laboring  bee: 
"Thou  hast  no  colors  ot  the  sky 

On  painted  wings  like  me." 

"Poor  child  of  vanity!  those  dyes. 

And  ccfors  bright  and  rare," 
With  mild  reproof,  the  bee  replies, 
"  Are  all  beneath  my  care. 

"Content  I  toil  from  morn  till  eve. 

And,  scorning  idleness, 
To  tribes  of  gaudy  sloth  I  leave 

The  vanity  of  dress." 

William  Lisle  Btru^ts  |i76i-iSso| 

THE  BUTTERFLY 

The  butterfly,  an  idle  thing. 

Nor  honey  makes,  nor  yet  can  sing, 

As  do  the  bee  and  bird; 
Nor  does  it,  like  tlie  prudent  ant. 
Lay  np  the  grain  for  times  of  want, 

A  wise  and  cautious  hoard. 

My  youth  Is  but  a  summer's  day: 
Then  b"ke  the  bee  and  ant  I'll  lay 

A  store  of  learning  by; 
And  though  from  flower  to  flower  I  rove, 
My  stock  of  wisdom  I'll  improve, 

Nor  be  a  butterfly. 

AddaidtO'Kt^e  [1776-1355] 


MORNING 

The  lark  is  up  to  meet  the  sun, 
The  bee  is  on  the  wing, 

The  ant  her  labor  has  begun, 
The  woods  with  mu9i»jing. 
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Shall  turds  and  bees  and  ants  be  wise, 

Wbile  I  my  incmieDts  watte? 
Oh,  let  me  with  the  inonuBg  rise, 

And  to  my  duties  haste. 

Why  should  I  sleep  till  beams  of  mom 

"Rieir  light  and  gloiy  shed? . 
Immortal  beings  were  not  bom 

To  waste  tbeir  time  in  bed. 

Jane  Tayi«r  I178J-1814I 


BUTTERCUPS  AND  DAISIES 

BuTTKSCUps  and  daisies, 

Oh,  the  pretty  flowers; 
Coming  ere  the  spring  time. 

To  tell  of  sunny  hours. 
While  the  trees  are  leafless. 

While  the  fields  are  bare, 
Buttercups  and  daisies 

Spring  up  here  and  there. 

Ere  the  snow-drop  peepeth. 

Ere  the  crocus  bold, 
Ere  the  early  primrose 

Opes  its  paly  gold, — 
Somewhere  on  the  sunny  bank 

Buttercups  are  bright; 
Somewhere  midst  the  froien  gcass 

Peeps  the  daisy  white. 

Little  hardy  flowers. 

Like  to  children  poor, 
Playing  in  their  sturdy  health 

By  their  mother's  door. 
Purple  with  the  norlb-wmd. 

Yet  alert  and  bold; 
Fearing  not,  and  caring  not. 

Though  they  be  a-co|d! 
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What  to  them  19  winter! 

What  are  stormy  showersi 
Buttercups  and  daisies 

Ate  these  hiatnan  flowers! 
He  who  gave  them  hardships 

And  a  life  of  care, 
Gave  them  likewise  hardy  strength 

And  patient  hearts  to  bear.' ' 

Mory  ffrfM'«  J17Q0-1888I 

THE  ANT  AND  THE  CRICKET 
A  SILLY  youag  cricket,  accustomed  to  sing     < 
Through  the  warm,  sunny  months  of  gay  summer  and  spring, 
Began  to  complain,  when  he  found  that  at  h^me 
His  cupboard  was  empty  and  winter  was  come. 

Not  a  crumb  to  be  found 

On  the  snow-covered  ground; 

Not  a  flower  could  he  see, 

Not  a  leaf  on  a  tree: 
"Oh,  what  will  betomc,"  sa>'s  the  cricket,  "  6f  me?" 

At  last  by  starvation  and  famine  made  bold. 

All  dripping  with  wet  and  all  trembling  with, cold. 

Away  he  set  off  to  a  miserly  ant. 

To  see  if,  to  keep  him  alive,  be  would  grant  ; 

Him  shelter  from  rain: 

A  mouthful  o£  grain 

He  wbhed  only  to  borrow. 

He'd  repay  it  to-morrow: 
If  not,  he  must  die  of  starvation  and  sorrow. 

Says  the  ant  to  the  cricket,  "I'm  your  servant  and  friend, 

But  we  ants  never  borrow,  we  ants  never  lend ; 

But  tell  me,  dear  sir,  did  you  lay  nothing  by 

When  the  weather  was  warm?"  Said  tie  cricket,  "Not  I. 

My  heart  was  so  light 

That  I  sang  day  and  night,  '  '  ' 

For  all  nature  looked  gay." 

"You  sang,  sir,  you  say? 
Go  then,"  said  the  ant,  "and  dance  winter  away." 
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Thus  ending,  he  hastily  lifted  the  wicket 

And  out  of  the  door  turned  the  poor  little  cricket. 

Though  this  is  a  fable,  the  moral  is  good: 

If  you  live  without  work,  you  must  live  without  food. 

AFTER  WINGS 
This  was  your  butterfly,  you  see, — 

His  fine  wings  made  him  vain: 
The  caterpillars  crawl,  but  he 

Passed  them  in  rich  disdain,— 
My  pretty  boy  says,  "Let  him  be 

Only  a  worm  again!" 


Sarah  M.  B.  Piatt  (1836- 

DEEDS  OF  KINDNESS 
Suppose  the  little  Cowslip 

Should  hang  its  golden  cup 
And  say,  "I'm  such  a  little  flower 

I  'd  better  not  grow  up! " 
How  many  a  weary  traveller 

Would  miss  its  fragrant  smdl. 
How  many  a  little  child  would  giievft 

To  lose  it  from  the  dell! 

Siqipoee  the  glistening  Dewdn^ 

Upon  the  grass  should  say, 
"What  cao  a  little  dewdrop  do? 

I'd  better  roll  awayl" 
The  blade  on  which  it  rested. 

Before  the  day  was  done. 
Without  a  drop  to  moLsten  it. 

Would  wither  in  the  sun. 
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Suppose  the  little  Breezes, 
■  Upon  a  summer's  day, 
Should  think  themselves  too  small  to  cool 

The  traveller  on  his  way: 
Who  would  not  miss  the  smallest 

And  softest  ones  that  blow, 
And  think  they  made  a  great  mistake 

It  they  were  acting  so? 

How  many  deed  of  kindness 

A  little  child  can  do, 
Although  it  has  but  little  strength 

And  little  wisdom  too! 
It  wants  a  loving  spirit 

Much  more  than  strength,  to  prove 
How  many  things  a  child  may  do 

For  others  by  its  love. 

Epes  Sargent  [1813-1 


THE  LION  AND  THE   MOUSE 

A  LION  with  the  heal  oppressed, 

One  day  composed  himself  to  rest: 

But  while  he  dozed  as  he  intended, 

A  mouse,  his  royal  back  ascendedi 

Nor  thought  of  harm,  as  .^^p  tells. 

Mistaking  him  for  someone  else; 

And  travelled  over  him,  and  round  him. 

And  might  have  left  him  as  she  found  him 

Had  she  not — tremble  when  you  hear— 

Tried  to  explore  the  monarch's  ear! 

Who  straightway  woke,  with  wrath  immense, 

And  shook  his  head  to  cast  her  thence. 

"You  rascal,  what  are  you  about?" 

Said  he,  when  he  had  turned  her  out, 

"I'll  teach  you  soon,"  the  lion  said, 

"To  make  a  mouse-hole  in  my  head!" 

So  saying,  he  prepared  his  foot 

To  crush  the  trembling  tiny  brute; 
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But  she  (tbe  mouse)  with  tearful  eye. 
Implored  the  Hon's  clemency, 
Who  thought  it  best  at  last  to  give 
His  Uttie  prisoner  a  reprieve. 

'Twas  nearly  twelve  months  after  this, 
Tbe  Hon  chanced  bis  way  to  miss; 
When  pressmg  forward,  heedless  yet. 
He  got  entangled  in  a  net. 
With  dreadful  rage,  he  stamped  and  tore. 
And  straight  commenced  a  lordly  roar; 
When  the  poor  mouse,  who  heard  the  noise, 
Attended,  (or  she  knew  his  voice. 
Then  what  the  lion's  utmost  strength 
Could  not  effect,  she  did  at  length; 
With  patient  labor  she  applied 
Her  teeth,  the  network  to  divide; 
And  so  at  last  forth  issued  he, 
A  lion,  by  a  mouse  set  free. 

Few  are  so  small  or  weak,  I  guess. 
But  may  assist  us  in  distress. 
Nor  shall  we  ever,  if  we're  wise. 
The  meanest,  or  the  least  despise. 

Jffrtys  Taylor  |i7Itf-i8S3l 

THE  BOY   AND  THE  WOLF 

A  LITTLE  Boy  was  set  to  keep 

A  little  flock  of  goats  or  sheep; 

He  thought  the  task  too  solitary. 

And  took  a  strange  perverse  vagary: 

To  call  the  people  out  of  fun, 

To  see  them  leave  their  work  and  run. 

He  cried  and  screamed  uritb  all  bis  might, — 

"Wolf!  wolf  I"  in  a  pretended  fright. 

Some  people,  working  at  a  distance, 

Canft  running  in  to  his  assistance. 

They  searched  the  fields  and  hushes  round, 

The  Wolf  was  noiAere  to  be  found. 
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The  Boy,  delighted  with  his  game, 

A  few  days  after  did  the  sarae, 

And  once  again  the  people  came. 

The  trick  was  many  limes  repeated. 

At  last  they  found  that  they  were  cheated. 

One  day  the  Wolf  appeared  in  sight, 

The  Boy  was  in  a  real  fright, 

He  cried,  "Wolf!  wolf!" — the  neighbors  heard, 

But  not  a  single  creature  stirred. 


This  shows  the  bad  effect  of  lying. 

And  likewise  of  continual  crying. 

If  I  had  heard  you  scream  and  roar. 

For  nothing,  twenty  times  before. 

Although  you  might  have  brake  your  ann. 

Or  met  with  any  serious  hann. 

Your  cries  could  give  me  no  alarm; 

They  would  not  make  me  move  the  faster. 

Nor  apprehend  the  least  disaster; 

I  should  be  sorry  when  I  came. 

But  you  yourself  would  be  to  blame. 

Jelin  Hookimm  Frcrc  [176Q-1S46I 


THE  STORY  OF   AUGUSTUS,  WHO  WOULD   NOT 
HAVE  ANY  SOUP 

AucrsTUS  was  a  chubby  ladj 
Fat,  ruddy  chcelis  Augustus  had; 
And  everj-body  saw  with  joy 
The  plump  and  hearty,  healthy  boy. 
He  ate  and  drank  as  he  was  told. 
And  never  let  his  soup  get  cold. 
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But  one  6a,y,  ooe  cold  winter's 'day. 

He  screamed  out—  "  Take  the  soup  away! 

0  taLe  the  nuty  soup  away! 

1  won 't  have  any  aoup  to-day." 

Nextd^  begins  bis  tale  of  woes; 
Quite  lank  and  lean  Augustus  grows. 


s  loud  as  he  is  able, — 
"Not  any  soup  for  mc,  I  say: 

0  take  the  nasty  soup  away! 

1  won 't  have  any  soi^  to-day." 

Look  at  him,  now  the  fourth  day's  come! 
He  scarcely  weighs  a  sugar-pUun; 
He's  like  a  little  bit  of  thread,     , 
And  on  the  fifth  day,  he  was — dead! 
Prom  lie  German  of  HeinHck  Hodman  11798-1874) 


THE  STORY  OF  LITTLE  SUCK-A-THUMB 

One  day,  mamma  sairlr  "Conrad  dear, 
I  must  go  out  and  leave  you  here. 
But  mind  now,  Conrad,  what  I  say, 
Don't  suck  your  thumb  while  I'm  away. 
The  great  tall  tailor  always  comes 
To  little  boys  that  suck  their  thumbs^ 
And  ere  they  dreamwhathe's  at)ont, 
He  takes  hid  great  sharp  scissors  om 
And  cNla  their  thumbs  dean  oS, — and  then, 
YoukiiOiW,  they  never  grow  again." 
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Mamma  had  scarcely  turned  h«r  back, 
The  thumb  was  in,  alackl  alack! 
The  door  flew  open,  in  he  ran, 
The  great,  long,  red-legged  scissoEs-maii. 
Ob,  children,  see!  the  tailor's  come 
And  caught  our  little  Suck-a-Thumb. 
Snip!  snap!  snip!  the  scissore  go; 
And  Conrad  cries  out —  "Oh!  oh!  oh!" 

Snip!  snap!  snip!    They  go  so  fast. 
That  both  his  thumbs  are'ofl  at  last. 
Mamma  comes  home;  there  Conrad  stands. 
And  looks  quite  sad,  and  shows  his  hands; — 
"Ahl"  said  mamma,  "I  knew  he'd  come 
To  nau^ty  little  Suck-a-Thumb,"  ' 

From  the  German  of  Ileinrick  Ho£man  \\  J9B-1874] 

WRITTEN  IN  A  LITTLE  LADY'S  LITTLE  ALBUM 

Hearts  good  and  true 

Have  wishes  few 
In  narrow  circles  bounded, 

And  hope  that  lives 

On  what  God  gives 
Is  Christian  hope  well  founded. 

Small  things  are  best; 

Grief  and  unrest 
To  rank  and  wealth  are  given; 

But  little  thing; 

On  little  wings 
Bear  little  souls  to  heaven. 

Fredrrick  William  Faber  [I'Su-iSOj) 

MY  LADY  WIND 
My  Lady  Wind,  my  Lady  Wind, 
Went  round  about  the  house  to  find 

A  chink  to  set  her  foot  in; 
She  tried  the  keyhole  in  the  door, 
She  tried  the  crevice  in  the  floor, 

And  drove  the  chimney  soot  in. 
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And  then  one  night  whenjt  was  dark 
She  blew  up  such  a  tiny  spark 

That  all  the  town  was  bothered; 
From  it  she  raised  such  flame  aad  smoke 
That  many  in  great  terror  woke. 

And  many  more  were  smothered. 

And  tbus  when  once,  my  little  dea,rs, 
A  whisper  reaches  itching  ears — 

The  same  will  oome,  you'll  find: 
Take  my  advice,  restrain  the  tongue, 
Remember  what  old  nurse  has  sung 

Of  busy  Lady  Wind. 

Unknimm 

TO  A  CHILD 

SiiALL  service  is  true  service  while  it  lasts: 
Of  humblest  friends,  bright  creature!  scorn  not  one: 
The  daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  It  casts, 
Protects  the  lingering  dcwdrop  from  the  sun. 

Willum  Wardsworlh  I1770-18S0] 

A  FAREWELL 

My  fairest  child,  I  have  no  song  to  give  you; 

No  lark  could  pipe  to  skies  so  du!!  and  gray: 
Yet,  if  you  will,  one  quiet  hint  I  'U  leave  you 
For  every  day. 

m  tell  you  how  to  sing  a  clearer  carol 

Tllan  lark  who  hails  the  dawn  on  breezy  down; 
To  cam  yourself  a  purer  poet 's  laurel 
Than  Shakespeare's  crown. 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever; 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day  long: 
And  so  mtke  Life,  and  Death,  and  that  For  Ever 
One  grand  sweet  song. 

Charla  KUigiity  {i.6i9-i^is\ 
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RHYMES  OF  CHILDHOOD 

REEDS  OF  INNOCENCE 

PiMNG  down  the  valleys  wild, 
Piping  soags  of  pleasant  ^ee, 

On  a  cloud  I  saw  a  child, 
And  he  laughing  said  to  me: 

"Pipe  a  song  about  a  lamb!" 
So  I  piped  with  merry  cheer. 

"Piper,  pipe  that  song  again;" 
So  i  piped;  he  w^t  to  hear. 

"Drop  thy  pipe,  iby  happy  pipe; 

Sing  thy  songs  of  happy  cheer!" 
So  I  sang  the  same  again, 

While  he  wept  with  joy  to  hear. 

"Piper,  sit  thee  down  and  write 

In  a  book  (hat  all  may  read." 

So  he  vanished  from  my  sight; 

And  I  plucked  a  hollow  reed, 

And  I  made  a  rural  pen. 

And  I  stained  the  water  clear. 
And  I  wrote  my  happy  songs 

Every  child  may  joy  to  hear.  , 

WiUiam  Blake  \175j-i 


.  THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD 

GHEAt,  wide,  beautiful,  wondetfuf  World,     ' 
With  the  wonderful  water  round  you  curled. 
And  the  wonderful  grass  upon  your  breast. 
World,  you  are  beautifully  dressed. 
116 
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lite  wonderful  air  is  over  me. 
And  the  wonderitd  vmd  is  shaking  the  tree- 
It  walks  on  the  wster,  and  whids  the  milb. 
And  talks  to  itself  on  the  tops  of  the  hiUs. 

You  friendly  Earth,  how  far  do  you  go, 

Wth  the  wheat-fields  that  nod  and  the  rivers  that  flow, 

With  cities  and  gardens,  and  cHSs  and  istes, 

And  petfile  upon  you  for  thousands  of  mites? 

Ah!  you  are  so  great,  and  I  am  so  small, 

I  tremble  to  think  of  you,  Worid,  at  all; 

And  yet,  when  I  said  my  prayers  to-day, 

A  whisper  inside  me  seemed  to  say, 

"  You  are  more  than  the  Earth,  though  you  are  sudi  a  dot : 

You  can  love  titd  think,  and  the  Earth  cannoti " 

Wiiliam  BriglUy  Randt  [Oxi-iiSi] 


THE  WORLD'S  MUSIC 
The  worid 's  a  very  happy  place, 

Where  every  child  should  dance  and  ung. 
And  always  have  a  smiMnj;  face, 

And  never  sulk  for  anything, 

I  waken  when  the  momiiig'B  oHne, 

And  feel  the  air  and  hgfat  alive 
With  strange  sweet  muse  like  the  hum 

Of  bees  about  their  busy  hive. 

The  linnets  play  among  the  leaves 
At  hide-and-seek,  and  chirp  and  sing; 

While,  flashing  to  and  from  the  caves, 
The  swallows  twitter  on  the  wing. 

The  twigs  that  ^akc,  and  boughs  that  sway; 

And  tail  old  trees  you  could  not  dimfa; 
And  winds  that  cook,  but  cannot  stay, 

Are  gaily  siogiBg  aU  the  time. 
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From  dawn  to  dark  the  dd  mill-wheel 
Makes  music,  going  round  and  round;- 

And  dusty-white  with  flour  and  meal. 
The  miller  whistles  to  its  sound. 

And  if  you  listen  to  the  rain 

When  leaves  and  birds  and  l>ees  are  dumb, 
You  hear  it  pattering  on  the  pane 

Like  Andrew  beating  on  bis  drum. 

The  coals  beneath  the  kettle  croon, 
And  clap  their  hands  and  dance  in  glee; 

And  even  the  kettle  hums  a  tune 
To  tell  you  when  it's  time  for  tea.  . 

The  world  is  siich  a  happy  place, 
That  children,  whether  big  or  small. 

Should  always  have  a  smiling  face. 
And  never,  never  sulk  at  all. 

Gabriel  Seloun  [1861- 


A  BOVS  SONG 
Wheke  the  pools  are  bright  and  deep, 
Where  the  gray  trout  liee  asleep, 
Up  the  river  and  over  the  lea, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  blackbird  sings  the  latest. 
Where  the  hawthorn  blooms  the  sweetest. 
Where  the  nestlings  chirp  and  flee. 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  mowers  mow  the  cleanest. 
Where  the  hay  lies  thick  and  greenest. 
There  to  track  the  homeward  bee, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  hazel  bank  is  steepest, 
Where  the  shadow  falls  the  deepest. 
Where  the  clustering  nuts  fall  free, 
That 's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 
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Why  the  boys  should  drive  iaway 
Little  sweet  mddena  from  the  play, 
Of  love  to  banter  and  gght  so  wcU, 
That 's  the  thing  I  never  coald  tdi. 

But  this  I  know,  I  love  to  play 
Through  the  meadow,  among  the  hay; 
Up  the  wster  and  over  the  lea, 
That 's  the  may  ior  Billy  and  me. 


GOING  DOWN  HILL  ON  A  BICYCLE 


With  lifted  feet,  hands  still, 
I  am  poised,  and  down  the  bill 
Dart,  with  heedful  mind; 
The  air  goes  by  in  a  wind. 

Swifter  and  yet  more  swift, 
Till  the  heart  with  a  mighty  lift 
Makes  the  lungs  laugh,  the  throat  cry:— 
"0  bird,  see;  sec,  bird,  I  fly. 

"Is  this,  is  this  your  joy? 
0  bird,  then  I,  though  a  boy. 
For  a  golden  moment  share 
Your  feathery  life  in  air! " 

Say,  heart,  is  there  aught  like  this 
In  a  world  that  is  full  of  bliss? 
Tis  more  than  skating,  bound 
Steel-shod  to  the  level  ground. 

Speed  slackens  now,  I  float 
Awhile  in  my  airy  boat; 
Till,  when  the  nheeb  scarce  ^niwl, 
My  feet'to  the  treadles  fall. 
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Alas,  that  the  longest  hill 
Must  end  in  a  vale;  but  still, 
Who  climbs  with  toil,  wheiwoe'er. 
Shall  find  wings  wajtiog  there. 

Eenry  Ckarlts  Btecking  {ttsv- 


PLAYGROUNDS 

In  summei  I  am  very  glad 

We  children  are  so  small, 
For  we  can  see  a  thousand  things 

That  men  can't  see  at  all. 

They  don't  know  much  about  the  moss 
And  all  the  stones  they  pass: 

They  never  lie  and  play  among 
The  foiests  in  the  grass: 

They  walk  about  a  long  way  off; 

And,  when  we're  at  the  sea. 
Let  father  stoop  as  best  he  can 

He  can't  find  things  like  me. 

But,  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground 

And  all  the  puddles  freeze, 
I  wish  that  I  were  very  tall, 

High  up  above  the  trees. 

Laurence  Alma-Tadema  |iS    - 


"WHO  HAS  SEEN  THE  WIND?"     ' 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  I  nor  you: 
But  when  the  leaves  hang  trembling, 

The  wind  is  passing  through. 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  you  nor  I: 
But  when  the  trees  bow  down  thdr  h^ds, 

The  wind  is  passing  by. 

Ckritkna  Georgitta  RossOH  IiSjo-iSq^ 
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THE  WIND'S  SONG 

0  WINDS  that  blow  across  the  sea, 
What  is  the  story  that  you  bring? 

Leaves  clap  their  hands  on  every  tree 
And  birds  about  their  branches  sing. 

Vou  sing  to  floweis  and  trees  and  birds 
Your  .sea-songs  over  all  the  land. 

Could  you  not  stay  and  whisper  vtorda  '■ 
A  little  child  might  understand? 

The  roaa  nod  to  heu  you  siugi 
But  though  I  listen  all  the  day, 

You  never  tell  me  anything 
Of  father's  ship  so  far  away. 

Its  masts  are  taller  than  the  trees; 

Its  sails  are  silver  ia  the  sun; 
There's  not  a  ship  upon  the  seas 

So  beautiful  as  father's  one. 

Witb  wings  ^rcad  out  it  flies  so  fast 
It  leaves  the  waves  all  white  with  foam. 

Just  whisper  to  me,  blowing  past, 
If  you  have  seen  it  sailing  home. 

1  feel  your  breath  upon  my  cheek. 
And  in  my  hair,  and  on  my  brow. 

Dear  winds,  if  you  could  only  speak, 
I  know  that  you  would  tell  mc  now. 

My  father's  coming  home,  you'd  say. 
With  precious  presents,  one,  two,  three; 

A  shawl  for  mother,  beads  for  May, 
And  eggs  and  shells  for  R<^  and  me. 

The  winds  sing  songs  where'er  they  roam; 

The  leaves  all  clap  their  tittle  hands; 
For  father's  ship  is  coming  home 

With  wondrcmt  things  frem  foceign  landt. 
Gabriel  Sttoim  ltS6i- 
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THE  PIPER  ON  THE  HUX 
A  child's  song 

There  sits  a  piper  on  the  hill 

Who  pipes  the  livelong  day, 
And  when  he  pipes  both  loud  and  shrill, 

The  frightened  people  say: 
"The  wind,  the  wind  is  blowing  up 

Tis  rising  to  a  gale." 
The  women  hurry  to  the  shore 

To  watch  some  distant  sail. 
The  viind,  the  wind,  the  wind,  Hit  wind. 

Is  blowing  to  a  gale. 

But  when  he  pipes  all  sweet  and  low. 

The  piper  on  the  hill, 
I  hear  the  merry  women  go 

With  laughter,  loud  and  shrill: 
"The  wind,  the  wind  is  coming  south 

'Twill  blow  a  gentle  day." 
They  gather  on  the  meadow-laad 

To  toss  the  yellow  hay. 
The  wind,  the  wind,  Ike  wind,  the  wind. 

Is  blowing  south  to-day. 

And  in  the  mom,  when  winter  comes, 

To  keep  the  piper  warm, 
The  little  Angels  shake  their  wings 

To  make  a  feather  storm: 
"The  snow,  the  snow  has  come  at  last!'' 

The  happy  children  coll. 
And  "ring  around"  they  dance  in  glee, 

And  watch  the  snowtlakes  fall. 
Tht  vind,  the  wind,  the  wind,  the  wind, 

Has  spread  a  snoviy  poll. 

But  rfien  at  night  the  piper  plays, 

I  have  not  any  fear, 
Beouise  God 's  windows  open  wide 

The  jwctty  tune  to  hear; 
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And  vben  each  crowdiog  spirit  lodu. 

From  its  star  window-paae, 
A  watching  mother  may  behold 

Her  little  cliild  agaiii. 
Th«  vntid,  Ihe  wmi,  Ike  wmd,  Iht  icind,      ■ 

Uay  blow  her  home  again. 

Dora  Sigtrson  Shorter  [18    - 


THE  WIND  AND  THE  MOON 

Said  the  Wind  to  the  Moon,  "I  will  blow  you  out; 

You  stare 

In  the  air 

Like  a  ghost  in  a  chair, 
Always  looking  what  I  am  about — 
I  hate  to  be  WAtcbedj  I'll  blow  you  out." 

Tie  Wind  blew  hard,  and  out  went  the  Moon. 

So,  deep 

On  a  heap 

Of  clouds  to  sleep, 
Down  lay  (he  Wind,  and  Numbered  soon. 
Muttering  low,  "I've  done  tor  that  Moon." 

He  turned  in  bis  bed;  she  was  there  again! 

On  high 

In  the  sky, 

With  her  one  ghost  eye. 
The  Moon  shone  white  and  alive  and  plain. 
Said  the  Wind,  "I  will  blow  you  out  again." 

The  Wind  blew  hard,  and  the  Moon  grew  doa. 

"With  my  sledge. 

And  my  wedge, 

I  have  knocked  off  her  edge! 
If  only  I  Mow  r^t  fierce  and  grim, 
The  creature  will  iood  be  dimmer  than  dimj" 
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He  blew  and  he  blew,  and  sh«  thinned  to  a  thread. 

"One  puff 

More 's  enou^ 

To  blow  her  to  snufl! 
One  good  pufi  more  where  the  last  was  bred, 
And  glimmer,  glimmer,  glum  will  go  tbe  thread." 

He  blew  a  great  blast,  and  the  thread  was  gone. 

In  the  air 

Nowhere 

Was  a  moonbeam  bare; 
Far  off  and  harmless  the  shy  stars  shone — 
Sure  and  certain  the  Moon  was  gone! 

The  Wind  he  took  to  his  revels  once  more; 

On  down. 

In  town, 

Like  a  merry-mad  down, 
He  leaped  and  halloed  with  whistle  and  roar — 
"What's  that?"    The  glimmering  thread  once  more 

He  flew  in  a  rage— he  danced  and  blew; 

But  in  vain 

Was  the  pain 

Of  his  bursting  brain; 
For  still  the  broader  the  Moon-scrap  grew. 
The  broader  he  swelled  his  big  cheeks  and  blew. 

Slowly  she  grew— till  she  tilled  the  night. 

And  shone 

On  her  throne 

In  the  sky  alone, 
A  matchless,  wonderful  silvery  light. 
Radiant  and  lovely,  the  queen  of  the  night. 

Said  the  Wind : ' '  What  a  marvel  of  pow»  am  I! 

With  my  breath, 

Good  faith ! 

I  blew  her  to  deatfi — 
First  blew  her  away  right  out  of  the  aky— 
Then  blew  her  in;  what  stiength  have  11" 
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But  the  Moon  die  knew  nothing  about  the  tSaii; 
For  high 
In  the  sky, 
With  faer  one  white  eye. 


ty— 
I  love  him  best  of  alll 

Edith  XeibU  [iSs^ 

BABY  SEED  SONG 

LmtE  brown  brother,  oh!  little  brown  brother, 

Are  you  awake  in  the  dark? 
Here  we  lie  cosily,  close  to  each  other: 

Hark  to  the  song  of  the  lark — 
"Waken!"  the  lark  says,  "waken  and  dress  you; 

Put  on  your  greec  costs  and  gay. 
Blue  sky  will  shine  on  you,  sunshine  caress  yeu — 

Waken!  'tis  morning — 'ti»Mayl" 
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Little  brown  brother,  oh  I  little  brown  brother, 

What  kind  of  flower  will  you  be? 
I'll  be  a  poppy — all  while,  like  my  mother; 

Do  be  a  poppy  like  me. 
What!  you're  a  sun-flower?    How  I  shall  miss  you 

When  you're  grown  gcdden  and  high! 
But  I  shall  send  all  the  bees  up  to  kiss  you; 

Little  brown  brother,  good-bye. 

Edilh  NesbU  [1858- 

LITTLE  DANDELION 

Gay  little  Dandelion  , 

Lights  up  the  meads, 

Swings  on  her  slender  toot, 

Tellelh  her  beads, 
Lists  to  the  robin's  note  _  ■ 

Poured  from  above; 
Wise  little  Dandelion 

Asks  not  for  love. 
Cold  lie  the  daisy  banks 

Clothed  but  in  green, 
Where,  in  the  days  agone. 

Bright  hues  were  seen. 
Wild  pinks  are  slumbering, 

Violets  delay; 
True  little  Dandelion 

Greeteth  the  May. 
Brave  little  Dandelion! 

Fast  falls  the  snow. 
Bending  the  daffodil's 

Haughty  head  low. 
Under  that  fleecy  tent, 

Careless  of  cold. 
Blithe  little  Dandelion 

Countcth  her  gold. 
•  Meek  little  Dandelion 

Groweth  mare  fair, 
Till  dies  the  arabCT  dew 

Out  from  her  hair. 
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High  rides  the  thirsty  si 
Fiercely  and  high; 

Funt  little  Dandelion 
Closeth  her  eye. 

Pale  little  Dandelion, 


LITTLE  WHITE  LILY 

Tiom  •■  Witliio  and  Without  " 

LmLE  White  Lily  sat  by  a  stone, 
DroopiDg  and  waiting  till  the  sun  shone.. 
Little  White  Lily  sunshine  has  fed; 
Little  White  Lily  is  lifting  her  head. 

Little  White  Lily  said:  "It  is  good, 
Little  White  Lily's  clothing  and  food." 
Little  White  Lily  dressed  like  a  bride! 
Shining  with  whiteness,  and  crowned  beside! 
Little  White  Idly  drooping  with  pain, 
Waiting  and  waiting  for  the  wet  rain, 
Little  While  Lily  hddeth  her  cup; 
Rain  is  fast  falling  and  filling  it  up. 

Little  White  Lily  said:  "Good  again, 
When  I  am  thirsty  to  have  the  nice  rain. 
Now  I  am  stronger,  now  I  am  cool; 
Heat  cannot  bum  me,  my  veins  are  so  full.'" 

LitI 
On 
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WISHING 
Ring-ting!    I  wish  I  were  a  Primrose, 
A  bright  yellow  Primrose,  blowing  in  the  Springl 
The  stooping  bough  above  me. 
The  wandering  bee  to  love  me, 
The  fem  and  moss  to  creep  across. 
And  the  Elm-tree  for  our  KingI 

Nay, — stay!    I  wish  I  were  an  E3m-tree, 
A  great  lofty  Elm-tree,  with  green  leaves  gay! 

The  winds  would  set  them  dancing. 

The  sun  and  moonshine  glance  in. 
The  Birds  would  house  among  the  boughs. 
And  sweetly  sing! 

O — no!    I  wish  I  were  a  Robin, 
A  Robin  or  a  little  Wren,  everywhere  to  go; 

Through  forest,  field,  or  garden. 

And  ask  no  leave  or  pardon. 
Till  Winter  comes  with  icy  thumbs 
To  ruffle  up  our  wing. 

Well— teU!    Where  should  lily  lo, 
Where  go  to  sleep  in  the  dark,  wood  or  dell? 
Before  a  day  was  over. 
Home  comes  the  rover. 
For  Mother's  kiss, — sweeter  this 
Than  any  other  thing! 

William  Atlintkim  {1814-1889! 

IN  THE  GARDEN 
I  SPIED  beside  the  garden  bed 

A  tiny  iass  of  ours, 
Wlio  stopped  and  bent  her  sunny  head 

Above  the  red  June  flowers. 

Pusbiag  the  leaves  and  thorns  apart, 

She  singled  out  a  rose. 
And  in  its  inmost  crimson  heart, 

EnrAptured,  plunged  her  nose. 
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"0  dear,  dear  rose,  «»ne,  tell  me  tnie — 

Come,  teU  vae  true,"  said  afae, 
"If  I  smell  just  as  sweet  to  you 

As  you  smell  sweet  to  mel" 

Emat  Crosby  [iSs6-igo7l 


THE  GLADNESS  OF  NATURE 

Is  this  a  time  to  be  doady  and  sad, 
When  out  mother  Nature  laughs  around; 

When  even  the  deep  blue  heavens  look  glad , 
And  gladness  breathes  from  the  blossominig  ground? 

Here  are  notes  of  joy  from  the  hang-bird  and  wren. 
And  the  gossp  of  swallows  through  all  the  sky; 

The  ground-squirrel  gaity  chirps  by  his  den, 
And  the  wilding  bee  biuns  merrily  by. 

The  ckiuds  are  at  play  in  the  azure  space 
And  thdr  shadows  at  play  on  the  bright-green  vale. 

And  here  they  stretch  to  the  frolic  chase, 
And  there  they  roll  on  the  easy  gale. 

Hiere's  a  dance  of  leaves  in  that  aspen  bower, 
Here's  a  titter  of  winds  in  that  beechen  tree, 

Tliere's  a  smile  on  the  fruit,  and  a  smile  on  the  flower. 
And  a  laugh  from  the  brook  that  runs  to  the  sea. 

And  look  at  the  broad-faced  sun,  how  he  smiles 
On  the  dewy  earth  that  smiles  in  his  ray, 

On  the  leaping  waters  and  gay  young  Isles; 
Ay,  look,  and  he'll  smile  thy  gloom  awsty. 

Wiiliam  CuOat  Bryant  11794-1878} 


GLAD  DAY 

Here's  another  day,  dear, 
Here's  the  sun  again 
Peeping  ifi  his  pleasant  way 
Through  the  window  panei 
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Rise  and  let  him  id,  dvai. 
Hail  him  "hjp  hurray! " 
Now  the  fun  will  all  b^n. 
Here's  another  day! 

Down  the  coppice  path,  dear. 
Through  the  dewy  glade, 

(When  the  Morning  took  her  bath 
What  a  splash  she  made!) 
Up  the  wet  wood-way,  dear, 
Under  dripping  green 

Run  to  meet  another  day. 


Mushrooms  in  the  field,  dear, 

Show  their  silver  gjeam. 
What  a  dainty  crop  they  yidd 

Firm  as  clouted  cream, 

Cool  a^  balls  of  snow,  dear. 

Sweet  and  fresh  and  round! 
Ere  the  early  dew  can  go 

We  must  clear  the  ground. 

Such  a  lot  to  do,  dear. 

Such  a  lot  to  see! 
How  we  ever  can  get  through 

Fairly  puzzles  me. 

Hurry  up  and  out,  dear. 

Then— away!  away! 
In  and  out  and  round  about. 

Here's  another  day! 

W.  Graham  Robtrlson  |j867- 


THE  TIGER 

Tigek!  Tigerl  burning  bright, 
In  the  forests  of  the  night, 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Could  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry? 
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In  what  distant  deeps  or  skies 
Burnt  the  fire  of  thine  eyes? 
On  what  wings  dare  he  aapire? 
What  the  hand  dare  seize  the  fire? 

And  what  shoulder,  and  what  art. 
Could  twist  the  ttnewe  of  thy  heart? 
And  when  thy  heart  began  to  beat, 
What  dread  hand  and  what  dread  teet? 

What  the  hammer?  what  the  chain? 
In  what  furnace  was  thy  brain? 
What  the  anvil?  what  dread  grasp 
Dare  its  deadly  terrors  clasp? 

When  the  stars  threw  down  their  spears. 
And  watered  heaven  with  their  tears, 
Did  He  smile  His  work  to  see? 
Did  He  wio  made  the  Lamb,  make  thee? 

Tiger!  Tiger!  burning  bright, 
In  the  forests  of  the  oigbt. 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Dare  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry? 

William  Blake  I17S7-1817I 


ANSWER  TO  A  CHILD'S  QUESTION 

Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  say?    The  Sparrow,  the  Dove, 

The  Linnet  and  Thrush  say,  "I  love  and  Hove!" 

In  the  winter  they're  silent — the  wind  is  so  strong; 

What  it  sa>-s,  I  don't  know,  but  it  sings  a  toud  song. 

But  green  leaves,  and  blossoms,  and  sunny  warm  weather, 

And  singing,  and  loving— flU  come  back  together. ' 

But  the  Lark  is  so  brimful  of  gladness  and  love, 

llw  green  fields  below  him,  the  blue  sky  above, 

Tlut  be  sings,  and  he  sings,  and  for  ever  sings  he — 

"Hove  my  Love,  and  my  Love  loves  me!" 

Samu^  Taylor  Coleridge  [i7Ta-i834| 
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HOW  THE  LEAVES  CAME  DOWN 
I'll  tell  you  bow  the  leaves  cune  down. 

The  great  Tree  to  bis  children  said: 
"You're  getting  sleepy.  Yellow  and  Brown, 

Yes,  very  sleepy,  little  Red, 

It  b  quite  time  to  go  to  bed." 
"Ah!"  begged  each  silly,  pouting  leaf, 

"Let  us  a  little  longer  stay; 
Dear  Father  Tree,  behold  our  grief! 

Tis  such  a  very  pleasant  day. 

We  do  not  wsnt  to  go  away." 
So,  just  for  one  more  merry  day 

To  the  great  Tree  the  leaflets  dung. 
Frolicked  and  danced,  and  bad  their  way, 

Upon  the  autumn  breezes  swung, 

Whispering  all  their  sports  among — 
"  Perhaps  the  great  Tree  wHl  forget, 

And  let  us  stay  until  the  spring, 
If  we  all  beg,  and  coax,  and  fret," 

But  the  great  Tree  did  no  such  thing; 

He  smiled  to  hear  them  whispering. 
"Come,  children,  all  to  bed,"  he  cried; 

And  ere  the  leaves  could  urge  their  prayer, 
He  shook  his  head,  and  far  and  wide, 

Fluttering  and  rustling  everywhere, 

Down  sped  the  leaflets  through  the  air. 
I  saw  them ;  on  the  ground  they  lay, 

Golden  and  red,  a  huddled  swarm, 
Waitbg  till  one  from  far  away. 

While  bedclothes  heaped  upon  her  arm. 

Should  come  to  wrap  them  safe  and  warm. 
The  great  bare  Tree  looked  down  and  smiled. 

"  Goodnight,  dear  little  leaves,"  he  said. 
And  from  below  each  sleepy  child 

Replied,  "Goodnight,"  and  murmured, 

"It  is  JO  nice  to  go  to  bedl" 

Siuan  CtKiidfe  liS45->905] 
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A  LEGEND  OF  THE  NORTHLAKD 

Away,  away  in  the  Northland, 
Where  the  hours  of  the  day  are  few, 

And  the  nights  are  bo  long  in  winter 
That  they  cannot  sleep  them  through; 

Where  they  haraeu  the  swilt  reindeer 
To  the  sledges,  when  it  snows; 

And  the  children  Took  like  bear's  cubs 
In  their  funny,  furry  clothes: 

They  tell  them  a  carious  story — 

I  don't  believe  'ti^  true; 
And  yet  you  may  learn  a  lesson 

If  I  tell  the  tale  to  you.  ; 

Once,  when  the  good  Saint  Peter 

LrKd  bi  the  world  below. 
And  walked  about  it,  preaching. 

Just  as  he  did,  you  know, 

He  came  to  the  door  of  a  cottage. 
In  traveling  round  the  earth. 

Where  a  little  woman  was  making  cakes, 
And  baking  them  on  the  hearth^ 

And  being  faint  with  fasting. 
For  the  day  was  almost  done, 

He  asked  her,  from  het  store  of  cakes. 
To  give  him  a  single  one. 

So  she  made  a  very  little  cake, 

But  as  it  baking  lay, 
She  looked  at  it,  and  thought  it  seemed 

Too  large  to  give  away. 

Therefore  she  kneaded  another. 

And  still  a  smaller  one; 
But  it  looked,  when  she  turned  it  over, 

As  large  as  the  first  had  done. 
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Then  she  took  a  tiny  scrap  of  dough, 

And  rolled  and  rolled  il  fUt; 
And  baked  it  thin  as  a  wafer — 

But  she  couldn't  part  with  that. 

For  she  said,  "My  cakes  that  seem  too  small 

When  I  eat  of  them  myself, 
Are  yet  too  large  to  give  away." 

So  she  put  them  oo  the  ahelf. 

Then  good  Saint  Peter  grew  angry, 

For  he  was  hungry  and  faint; 
And  surely  such  a  woman 

Was  enough  to  provoke  a  saiat. 

And  he  said,  "You  are  far  too  selfish 

To  dwell  in  a  human  fDrm, 
To  have  both  food  and  shelter, 

And  fire  to  keep  you  warm. 
"Now,  you  shall  build  as  the  birds  do, 

And  shall  get  your  scanty  food 
By  boring,  and  boring,  and  boring. 

All  day  in  the  hard,  dry  wood." 
Then  up  she  went  through  the  chimney, 

Never  speaking  a  word, 
And  out  of  ihe  top  flew  a  woodpecker, 

For  she  was  changed  to  a  bird. 

She  had  a  scarlet  cap  on  her  head, 

And  that  was  left  the  same, . 
But  all  the  rest  of  her  clothes  were  burned 

Black  as  a  coal  in  the  flame. 
And  every  country  school-boy 

Has  seen  her  in  the  wood. 
Where  she  lives  in  the  trees  till  this  very  day, 

Boring  and  boring  for  food. 
And  this  is  the  lesson  she  t«aches:  . 

Live  not  for  yourself  alone, 
Lest  the  needs  you  will  not  pity 

Shall  one  day  be  your  own. 
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Give  plenty  of  »iat  is  given  to  you, 

Listen  to  pity's  call; 
Don't  think  the  little  you  give  is  great. 

And  the  much  you  get  is  small. 

Now,  ray  little  boy,  remember  that. 

And  try  to  be  kind  and  good, 
When  you  see  the  woodpecker's  sooty  dress. 

And  see  her  scarlet  hood, 

Vou  mayn't  be  dianged  to  a  bird  though  you  live 

As  selfishly  as  you  can; 
But  you  win  be  changed  to  a.  smaller  thing — 

A  mean  and  selfish  man. 

Pktiie  Cory  li»)4~jg7i] 


THE  CRICKET'S  STORY 
The  high  and  mighty  lord  of  Gtendare, 
The  owner  of  acres  both  broad  and  fair, 
Searched,  once  on  a  time,  his  vast  domains. 
His  deep,  green  forest,  and  yellow  plains. 
For  some  raresinger,  to  make  complete 
The  studied  charms  of  his  country-seat; 
But  found,  for  tdl  his  pains  and  labors, 
No  sweeter  songster  than  had  his  neighbors. 

Ah,  what  ^udl  my  lord  of  the  manor  do? 

He  pondered  the  day  and  the  whole  night  through. 

He  called  on  the  gentry  of  hill-top  and  dale; 

And  at  last  on  Madame  the  Nightingale, — 

Inviting,  in  his  miijesticaJ  way, 

Her  pupils  to  sing  at  his  grand  soiree, 

That  pertjiance  among  them  my  lord  might  find 

Some  singer  to  whom  his  heart  inclined. 

What  wonder,  then,  when  the  evening  came. 

And  the  castle  gardens  were  all  aflame 

With  the  imuiy  curious  li^ts  that  hung 

O'er  the  ivied  pordies,  and  Bared  among 

Hie  gi&nd  old  trees  and  the  banners  proud. 

That  many  a  heart  beat  high  and  loud, 
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While  the  famous  choir  of  Glendare  Bog, 
Established  and  led  by  the  Brothers  Prog, 
Sat  thrumming  as  hoarsely  as  they  were  abte, 
In  front  of  the  manager's  mushroom  tabl«l 

The  overture  closed  with  a  crash— then,  harict 
Across  the  stage  comes  the  sweet-voiced  Lark. 
She  daJDtUy  sways,  with  an  airy  grace, 
And  flutters  a  bit  of  gossamer  lace. 
While  the  leafy  alcove  echoes  and  thrills 
With  her  liquid  runs  and  lingering  trills. 
Miss  Goldfinch  came  next,  in  her  .satin  gown, 
And  shaking  her  feathery  flounces  down, 
With  much  expression  and  feeling  sung 
Some  "Oh's"  and  "  Ah's"  in  a  foreign  tongue; 
While  to  give  the  affair  a  classic  tone. 
Miss  Katydid  rendered  a  song  of  her  own, 
In  which  each  line  closed  as  it  bad  begun, 
With  some  wonderful  deed  which  she  had  done. 
Then  the  Misses  Sparrow,  so  prim  and  set, 
Twittered  and  chirped  through  a  long  duet; 
.  And  poor  little  Wren,  who  tried  with  a  will. 
But  who  couldn't  tell  "Heber"  from  "Ononvillc," 
Unconscious  of  sarcasm,  piped  away 
And  courtesied  low  o'er  a  huge  bouquet 
Of  crimson  clover-heads,  culled  by  the  dozen, 
By  some  brown-coated,  plebeian  cousin. 

But  yoit  should  have  heard  the  red  RoUn  ang 
His  English  ballad,  "Come,  beautiful  %)ringl" 
And  Master  Owlet's  melodious  tunc, 
"O,  meet  me  under  the  silvery  moon!" 
Then,  as  flighty  Miss  Humming-bird  didn't  caie 
To  sing  for  the  high  and  mighty  Glendare, 
The  close  of  the  evening's  performance  fell 
To  the  fair  young  Nightingale,  MademoiaeJle, 
Ah!  the  wealth  of  each  wonderful  note 
That  came  from  the  depths  of  her  tiny  throKtl 
She  carolled,  she  trilled,  and  she  held  her  bicath. 
Till  she  seemed  to  hang  at  the  point  of  death: 
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She  ran  the  chromatics  tbraugfa  every  keji, 

And  ended  triumfrftant  on  upper  C; 

Airing  the  graces  her  niother  hid  taoght  her 

Id  a  manner  quite  worthy  of  Madamefs  dau^ter. 


But  his  lordship  glared  do^n  the  leafy  a»le 

With  never  so  much  as  a  nod  or  smile, 

Till,  out  in  the  shade  of  a  bilberry  thicket. 


pleasures. 


TTtE  SINGING-LESSON 


le  a  mistake; 
She  sang  a  few  notes  out  of  tone; 
Her  heart  was  ready  to  bieal. 
And  she  irid  away  from  the  moon. 
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She  wrung  her  claws,  poor  thing! 

But  was  far  too  proud  to  weep; 
She  tucked  her  head  under  her  wmg, 

And  pretended  to  be  asleep. 

A  lark,  arm  in  arm  with  a  thrush, 

Came  sauntering  up  to  the  place; 
The  nightingale  (elt  herself  blush, 

Though  feathere  hid  her  face. 
She  knew  they  had  heard  her  song, 

She  felt  them  snicker  and  sneer; 
She  thought  that  life  was  too  long. 

And  wished  she  could  skip  a  year. 

"(Ml,  Nig^itingale,"  cooed  a  dove— 

"Oh,  Nightingale,  what's  the  use? 
You  bird  of  beauty  and  love, 

Why  behave  like  a  goose? 
Don't  skulk  away  from  our  sight, 

Like  a  common,  contemptiWe  fowl; 
You  bird  of  joy  and  delight, 

Why  behave  like  an  owl? 

"Only  think  of  all  you  have  done, 

Only  think  of  all  you  can  do; 
A  false  note  is  really  fun 

From  such  a  bird  as  you! 
Lift  up  your  proud  little  crest, 

Open  your  musical  beak; 
Other  birds  have  to  do  their  best- 

You  need  only  to  speak." 

The  nightingale  shyly  took 

Her  head  from  under  her  wing, 
And,  giving  the  dove  a  look. 

Straightway  began  to  sing. 
There  wu  never  a  bird  could  pass; 

The  night  was  divinely  calm. 
And  the  people  stood  on  the  grass 

To  hear  that  wonderful  psalm. 
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The  ni^tingale  did  not  care; 

She  odIj'  sang  Co  the  ikies; 
Her  song  ascended  there, 

And  there  she  Axed  her  eyes. 
The  people  that  stood  below 

She  knew  but  little  about; 
And  this  tale  has  a  moral,  I  know. 

If  you'll  try  to  find  it  out. 

Jiaii  luititJB  [iSio-iaB?] 

CHANTICLEER 

Or  all  the  birds  from  East  to  West  • 

That  tuneful  are  and  dear, 
I  love  that  farmyard  bird  the  best. 

They  call  him  Chanticleer. 

Gaid  plume  and  copper  plume. 

Comb  of  scarlet  gay; 
'Tis  he  Ihat  scatters  night  and  gloom, 

And  wkislles  back  the  day! 

He  is  the  sun's  brave  herald 

That,  ringing  his  blithe  horn. 
Calls  round  a  world  dew-pearled 

The  heavenly  airs  of  mom. 

0  clear  gold,  shrill  and  bold! 

He  calls  through  creeping  mist 
The  mountains  from  the  night  and  cold 

To  rose  and  amethyst. 

He  sets  the  birds  to  singing, 

And  calls  the  flowers  to  rise; 
Tile  momiog  rometh,  bringing 

Sweet  Eleq>  to  heavy  eyes. 

Cold  plume  and  stiver  plume, 

Comb  0/  coral  gay; 
'Tis  he  packs  of  Ihe  night  and  gloom, 

And  summons  home  ihe  day! 
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Black  fear  he  sends  it  flying. 
Black  care  he  drives  alar; 

And  creeping  shadows  sighing 
Before  the  morning  star. 

The  birds  of  all  the  forest 

Have  dear  and  pleasant  cheer. 

But  yet  I  hold  the  rarest 
The  farmyard  Chanlideer. 

Red  cock  or  black  cock. 

Gold  cock  or  while, 
TheftimeroJaUUteJealheredfioch,    ■■ 

He  whislies  back  the  ligktl 

Katharine  Tynan  I1861- 


"WHAT  DOES  LITTLE  BIRDIE  SAY?" 

From  "  Sea  Drewni  " 

What  does  little  birdie  say 
In  her  nest  at  peep  of  day? 
Let  me  fly,  says  little  birdie, 
Mother,  let  me  fly  away. 
Birdie,  rest  a  little  longer, 
Till  the  little  wings  are  stronger. 
So  she  rests  a  iitUe  longer, 
Then  she  flies  away. 

What  does  little  baby  say. 
In  her  bed  at  peep  of  dayi* 
Baby  says,  like  little  birdie, 
Let  me  dsfrand  fly  away. 
Baby,  ^eep  a  little  longer. 
Till  the  little  limbs  ate  stronger. 
If  she  ^eeps  a  little  longer. 
Baby  too  shall  fly  away. 

Alfred  Tamys^a  [i8oi)-i89jJ 
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NURSE'S  SONG 

When  the  voices  of  children  are  heard  on  the  green 

And  Uughing  is  heard  on  the  hill, 
My  heart  is  at  rest  within  my  breast, 

And  everything  else  b  stiU. 

Then  come  home,  my  children,  the  sun  is  gene  down, 
And  the  dews  of  the  night  arise; 
Come,  come,  leave  off  play,  and  let  us  away 
TSl  the  morning  appears  in  the  skies." 

"  No,  no,  let  ua  play,  for  it  is  yet  day, 

And  we  cannot  go  to  sleep; 
Besides  in  the  sky  the  h'ttle  birds  fly, 

And  the  hills  are  all  covered  with  sheep," 

"  Well,  well,  go  and  play  till  the  light  fades  away, 

And  then  go  home  to  bed." 
ITie  little  ones  leaped  and  shouted  and  laughed; 

And  all  the  hills  cchoM, 

Wmiam  Blake   [1757-1897) 


JACK  FROST 

The  door  was  shut,  as  doors  should  be. 
Before  you  went  to  bed  last  night; 

Yet  Jack  Frost  ha&  got. in,  you  sec. 
And  left  your  window  silver  white. 

He  mi  II  you  slept; 

Ant  1  he  spoke. 

But  p  anes  and  crept 

Awi  TO  woke. 

And  now  you  cannot  see  the  hills 
Nor  fields  that  stretch  beyond  the  lane; 

But  there  are  fairer  thio^  than  these 
His  fingers  traced  on  every  pone. 
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Rocks  and  castles  towering  high; 

Hills  and  daJes,  and  streams  and  fields; 
And  knights  in  annor  riding  fay, 

With  nodding  plumes  and  shining  shields. 

And  here  are  little  boats,  and  there 

Big  ships  with  sails  spread  to  the  breeae; 

And  yonder,  palm  trees  waving  fair 
On  islands  set  in  silver  seas. 

And  butterflies  with  gauzy  wings; 

And  herds  of  cows  and  flocks  of  sheep; 
And  fruit  and  flowers  and  all  the  things 

You  see  when  you  are  sound  asle^. 

For  creeping  softly  underneath 
The  door  when  ail  the  lights  are  out. 

Jack  Frost  takes  every  breath  you  breathe. 
And  knows  the  things  you  think  about. 

He  paints  them  on  the  window  pane 
In  (airy  lines  with  frozen  sicam; 

And  when  you  wake  you  see  again 
The  lovely  things  you  saw  in  dream. 

Cabrid  SOoun  (1S61- 


OCTOBER'S  PARTY 

October  gave  a  party; 

The  leaves  by  htmdtcds  came— 
The  Chestnuts,  Oaks,  and  Maples, 

And  leaves  of  every  name. 
The  Sunshine  spread  a  carpet, 

And  everything  was  grand. 
Miss  Weather  led  the  dancing. 

Professor  Wind  the  band. 

*  Tlie  Chestnuts  came  in  yellow. 
The  Oaks  in  crimson  dressed; 
The  lovely  Misses  Maple 
In  scarlet  looked  their  best; 
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All  balanced  to  their  partners. 

And  gaily  fluttered  by; 
tlie  sight  was  like  a  rainbow 

New  fallen  from  the  sky. 

Then,  in  the  rustic  hoUow, 

At  hide-and-seek  they  played, 
The  party  closed  at  sundown, 

And  everybody  stayed. 
Profeasor  Wind  played  louder; 

They  Jew  along  the  ground; 
And  then  the  party  ended 

In  jolly  "hands  around." 

George  Cooper  I1840- 

TH£  SHEPHERD 
How  sweet  is  the  Shepherd's  sweet  ioti 
From  the  morn  to  the  evening  he  strays; 
He  shall  foUow  his  sheep  alt  the  day, 
And  his  tongue  shall  be  filled  witb  praise. 
For  he  hears  the  lamb's  innocent  call, 
And  he  hears  the  ewe's  tender  reply; 
He  is  watchful,  while  they  aic  in  peace, 
For  they  know  when  tbdr  Shepherd  is  nigh. 

William  Blakt  [1757-1817 

NIKOLINA 
Otell  me,  little  children,  have  you  seen  her — 
The  tiny  maid  from  Norway,  NikolinaP 
0,  her  eyes  are  blue  as  cornflowers,  mid  the  com, 
And  her  cheeks  are  rosy  red  as  skies  of  morn! 
Nikolina!  swiff  she  turns  if  any  call  her, 
Pis  she  stands  among  the  poppies,  hardly  taller, 
Breaking  off  their  scarlet  cups  for  you, 
With  spikes  of  slender  larkspur,  burning  blue. 
In  her  little  garden  many  a  flower  is  growing- 
Red,  gold,  and  pur^de  in  the  soft  wind  blowing. 
But  the  child  that  stands  anud  the  blossoms  gay 
Is  sweeter,  quainter,  brighter  e'en  than  Ibey. 

COia  Tkaxter  11835-1834 
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LITTLE  GUSTAVA 
Little  Gustava  sits  in  the  sun, 
Safe  in  the  porch,  and  the  L'ttle  drops  nm 
From  the  icicles  under  the  eaves  so  fast, 
For  the  bright  spring  sun  shines  warm  at  last, 

And  glad  is  little  Gustava. 
She  wears  a  quaint  little  scarlet  cap. 
And  a  little  green  bowl  she  holds  in  her  lap, 
Filled  with  bread  and  milk  to  the  brim, 
And  a  wreath  of  marigolds  round  the  rim: 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughs  little  Gustava. 
Up  comes  her  little  gray  coaxing  cat 
With  her  little  pink  nose,  and  she  mews,  "W 
Gustava  feeds  her, — she  begs  for  more; 
And  a  little  brown  hen  walks  in  at  the  door: 

"Good  dayl"  cries  little  Gustava. 
She  scatters  crumbs  for  the  little  brown  hen. 
There  comes  a  rush  and  a  flutter,  and  then 
Down  fly  her  little  white  doves  so  sweet, 
With  their  snowy  wings  and  crimson  feet: 

"Welcome!"  cries  Utile  Gustava. 
So  dainty  and  eager  they  pick  up  the  crumbs. 
But  who  is  this  through  the  doorway  comes? 
Little  Scotch  terrier,  little  dog  Rags, 
Looks  in  her  face,  and  his  funny  tail  wags: 

"Hal  ha!"  laughs  little  Gustava. 
"You  want  some  breakfast  too?"  and  down 
She  sets  her  bowl  on  the  brick  floor  brown; 
And  little  dog  Rags  drinks  up  faer  milk, 
While  she  strokes  his  shaggy  locks  like  silk: 

"Dear  Rags!"  says  little  Gustava. 
Waiting  without  stood  sparrow  and  crow, 
Cooling  their  feet  in  the  melting  snow: 
"Won't  you  come  in,  good  folk?"  she  cried. 
But  they  were  too  bashful,  and  stood  outside 

Tbon^  "Pray  come  inl"  cried  Gustava. 
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So  the  last  she  threw  them,  and  kaelt  on  the  mat 
With  doves  and  biddy  and  dog  and  cat. 
And  her  mother  came  to  the  open  i)ou3e-door: 
"Dear  little  daughter,  I  bring  you  some  more. 
My  roeiry  little  Gustava  I " 

Kitty  and  terrier,  biddy  and  doves. 
All  things  harmless  Gustava  loves. 
The  shy,  kind  creatures  'tis  joy  to  feed, 
And  oh,  her  breakfast  is  sweet  indeed 
To  happy  little  Gustava! 

Cetia  ThaxUr  I1835-18B4I 

PRINCE  TATTERS 
Little  t  his  capl 

Over  ; 

Into  th  !" 

N'ow  i/i  urse  may  fmne 

For  the  gay  little  cap  with  its  eagle  plume. 
"One  cannot  be  thinking  all  day  of  such  matterst 
Trifles  are  trifles!"  says  little  Prince  Tatters. 

Little  Prince  Tuteis  hu  lost  his  coat! 

Playing,  he  did  not  need  it; 
'"Ldt  it  rtgAi  ihtrt,  by  the  nanny-goat. 

And  nobody  never  seed  it!" 
Now  Mother  and  Nurse  may  search  till  night 
For  the  little  new  coat  with  its  buttons  bright; 
But — "Coat-sleeves  or  shirt-sleeves,  how  little  it  mattersi 
Trifles  are  triflesi"  says  little  Prince  Tatters. 

Little  Prince  Tatters  has  LOST  HIS  BAH! 

Rtrfled  away  down  the  street! 
Somebodyll  have  to  find  it,  that's  all. 

Before  he  can  sleep  or  eat. 
Xow  raise  the  neighborhood,  quickly,  do! 
Sad  send  for  the  crier  and  constable  tool 
"Trifles  are  trifles;  but  serious  matters, 
Tjic^must  be  seen  to,"  says  little  Prince  Tatters. 

Laura  E.  Richards  I1850- 
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THE  LITTLE  BLACK  BOV 

My  mother  bore  me  in  the  southern  w3d, 
And  I  am  black,  but  oh,  my  soul  is  whitel 

White  as  an  angel  Is  the  English  child. 
But  I  am  black,  as  if  bereaved  of  light. 

My  mother  taught  me  uodemeath  a  tree, 
And,  sitting  down  before  the  heat  of  day, 

She  look  me  on  her  lap  and  kissdd  me, 
And,  pointing  to  the  East,  began  to  say: 

"Look  on  the  rising  sun, —there  God  does  live, 
And  gives  His  light,  and  gives  His  heat  away; 

And  flowers  and  trees  and  beasts  and  men  receive 
Comfort  in  morning,  joy  in  the  noonday. 

"And  we  are  put  on  earth  a  little  space. 
That  we  may  learn  to  bear  the  beams  of  love; 

And  these  black  bodies  and  this  sunburnt  face 
Are  but  a  cloud,  and  like  a  shady  grave. 

"For,  when  our  souls  have  learned  the  heat  lo  bear, 
The  doud  will  vanish,  we  shall  hear  His  voice, 

Saying:  'Come  out  from  the  grove.  My  love  and  care. 
And  round  My  golden  lent  like  lambs  rejoice,' " 

Thus  did  my  mother  say,  and  kissSd  me; 

And  thus  I  say  to  little  English  boy. 
When  I  from  black,  and  he  from  white  cloud  free. 

And  round  the  tent  of  God  like  lambs  we  joy, 

I'll  shade  him  from  the  heat,  tBl  he  can  bear 
To  lean  in  joy  upon  our  Father's  knee; 

And  then  I'll  stand  and  stroke  his  silver  hair. 
And  be  like  him,  and  he  will  then  love  me. 

Wmiam  Blakt  (i7s7-iSit1 
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THE  BLIND  BOY 

0  SAY  what  is  that  thing  called  Light, 
Which  I  must  ne'er  enjoy; 

What  are  the  blessings  of  the  sight, 
O  tell  your  poor  blind  boy! 

You  talk  of  wondrous  things  you  see, 
You  say  the  sun  shines  bright; 

1  feel  him  warm,  but  how  can  he, 
Or  make  it  day  or  night? 

My  day  or  night  myself  I  make 

Whene'er  I  sleep  or  play; 
And  could  I  ever  keep  awake 

With  me  'twere  always  day. 

With  heavy  sighs  I  often  hear 

You  mourn  my  hapless  woe; 
But  sure  with  patience  I  can  bear 
A  loss  I  ne'er  can  know. 

Then  let  not  what  I  cannot  have 

My  cheet  of  mind  destroy: 
Whilst  thus  I  sing,  I  am  a  king, 

Although  a  poor  blind  boy. 

ColleyCibberli6}i- 


THE  WITCH  IN  THE   GLASS 

"My  mother  says  I  must  not  pass 

Too  near  that  glass; 
She  is  afraid  that  I  will  see 
A  little  vitrk  that  looks  like  me, 
With  a  ted,  red  mouth,  to  wtrisper  low 
The  very  thing  I  should  not  knowl'' 
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Alack  for  all  your  mother's  care! 

A  bird  of  the  air,  '' 

A  wistful  wind,  or  (I  suppose 
Sent  by  some  hapless  boy)  a  rose, 
With  breath  too  sweet,  will  whisper  low 
The  very  thing  you  should  not  know! 

Sarah  if.  B.  Piatt  [1836- 


MY   SHADOW 

I  HAVE  a  little  shadow  that  goes  in  and  out  with  me. 
And  what  can  be  the  use  of  him  is  more  than  I  can  see. 
He  is  very,  very  like  me  from  the  heels  up  to  the  head; 
And  I  see  him  jump  before  mc,  when  I  jump  into  my  bed. 

The  funniest  thing  about  him  is  the  way  he  likes  to  grow — 
Not  at  all  like  proper  children,  which  is  always  very  slow; 
For  he  sometimes  shoots  up  taller  like  an  India-rubber  ball. 
And  he  sometimes  gets  so  little  that  there's  none  of  him 
at  all. 

He  hasn't  got  a  notion  of  how  children  ought  to  play. 
And,  can  only  make  a  fool  of  mc  in  every  sort  of  way. 
He  stays  so  close  beside  me,  he's  a  coward  you  can  see; 
I'd  think  shame  to  stick  to  nursie  as  that  shadow  sticks  to 

me! 

One  morning,  very  early,  before  the  sun  was  up, 
I  rose  and  found  the  shining  dew  on  every  buttercup; 
But  my  lazy  little  shadow,  like  an  arrant  sleepy-head. 
Had  stayed  at  home  behind  me  and  was  fast  asleep  in  bed. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (1SS0-1804I 


THE  LAND  OF  COUNTERPANE 

When  I  was  sick  and  lay  a-bed, 
I  had  two  pillows  at  my  bead. 
And  all  my  toys  beside  me  lay 
To  keep  me  happy  all  tlie  day. 
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And  sometinies  for  anhotK  or  eo 
I  watched  my  le&den  soldiers  go, 
With  di&ercnt  uiufornis  and  drills, 
Among  the  bed-clothes,  thiough  the  fail 


And  sometimes  sent  my  ships  in  fleets 
All  up  and  down  among  the  sheets; 
Or  brought  my  trees  and  houses  out. 
And  planted  ddes  all  about. 


Iwa 
Thai 

And 
The 


THE  LAND  OF  STORY-BOOKS 

At  evening  when  the  lamp  is  lit. 
Around  the  fire  my  parents  sit; 
They  sit  at  home  and  talk  and  sing. 
And  do  not  play  at  anything. 

Now,  with  my  little  gun,  I  crawl 
All  in  the  dadt  along  the  naU, 
And  follow  round  the  forest  track 
Away  behind  the  sofa  back. 

There,  in  the  night,  where  none  can  spy 
All  in  my  hunter's  camp  I  lie. 
And  play  at  books  that  I  have  read 
Till  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed. 

Tbes  ic  woods, 

"ITies 

And  ,k 

The; 

Isee 
As  if 
And 
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So,  wben  my  nnrse  oomes  in  for  m^ 
Home  I  return  across  the  sea, 
And  go  to  bed  vith  backward  loc^s 
At  my  dear  land  of  Story-bo(^. 

Robert  Louis  Siatenson  (1850-1894) 

THE  GARDENER 

The  gardener  does  not  love  to  talk. 

He  makes  me  keep  the  gravel  walk; 

And  when  he  puts  his  tools  away. 

He  locks  the  door  and  takes  the  key. 

Away  behind  the  currant  row 

Where  no  obe  else  but  cook  may  go, 

Far  in  the  plots,  I  see  him  dig. 

Old  and  serious,  brown  and  big. 

He  digs  the  flowers,  green,  red,  and  bhie. 

Nor  wi^cs  to  be  spoken  to. 

He  digs  the  flowers  and  cuts  the  hay, 

And  never  seems  lo  want  to  play. 

Silly  gardener!  summer  goes, 

And  winter  comes  with  pinching  toes, 

When  in  the  garden  bare  and  brown 

You  must  lay  your  barrow  down. 

Well  now,  and  while  the  summer  stays, 

To  profit  by  these  garden  days 

O  how  much  wiser  you  would  be 

To  play  at  Indian  wars  with  met 

Robert  Louis  Slaenson  (1850-1894) 

FOREIGN  LANDS 
Up  info  the  cherry  tree 
Who  should  climb  but  little  mc7 
I  held  the  trunk  with  both  my  hands 
And  looked  abroad  on  foreign  lands. 
I  saw  the  next  door  garden  lie, 
Adorned  with  flowers,  before  ray  eye. 
And  many  pleasant  places  more 
That  I  had  never  seen  before. 
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I  saw  the  dimpling  river  pass 
And  be  the  sky's  blue  looking-glass; 
The  dusty  roods  go  up  and  down 
With  people  tramping  in  to  town. 
It  I  could  find  a  higher  tree. 
Farther  and  farther  I  should  see, 
To  where  the  grown-up  river  slips 
Into  the  sea  among  the  ships; 


MY  BED  IS  A  BOAT 


But  when  the  day  teturns  at  last. 
Sate  in  my  room,  beside  Ihe  pier, 
I  find  my  vessel  fast. 

RBbcrl  Loait  Slnatsei  li|(3-i8o4l 

THE  PEDDLER'S  CARAVAN 
I  WISH  I  lived  in  a  caravan. 
With  a  botse  to  drive,  like  a  peddler-man! 
Where  he  comes  from  nobody  knows, 
Or  where  he  goes  to,  but  on  he  goes! 
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His  caravan  has  windows  two, 

And  a  chimney  of  tin,  that  the  smoke  oomes  throu^; 

He  has  a  wife,  with  a  baby  brown. 

And  they  go  riding  from  town  to  town. 

Chairs  to  mend,  and  delf  to  selll 
He  clashes  the  basins  Uke  a  bell; 
Tea-trays,  baskets  ranged  in  order, 
Ptatcs,  with  alphabets  round  the  borderl 

The  roads  are  brown,  and  the  sea  is  green. 
But  his  house  is  like  a  bathing-machine; 
The  world  is  round,  and  he  can  ride, 
Rumble  and  slash,  to  the  other  side! 

With  the  peddlcr-man  I  should  like  to  roam, 
And  write  a  book  when  1  came  home; 
AU  the  people  would  read  my  book, 
Tust  like  the  Travels  of  Captain  Cookf 

William  Brighly  Rands  [i8aa-i88il 

MR.  COGGS 

A  WATCH  will  tell  the  time  of  day, 
Or  tell  it  nearly,  any  way. 
Excepting  when  it's  overwound, 
Or  when  you  drop  it  on  the  ground. 

If  any  of  our  watches  stop, 
We  haste  to  Mr.  Coggs's  shop; 
For  though  to  scold  us  he  pretends, 
He's  quite  among  our  f^ecial  friends. 

He  fits  a  dice-box  in  his  eye, 

And  takes  a  long  and  thou^tful  spy, 

And  prods  the  wheels,  and  says,  "Dear,  dear! 

More  careleesness,  I  greatly  fear." 

And  then  he  lays  the  dice-box  down 
And  frowns  a  most  prodigious  frown; 
But  if  we  ask  him  what's  the  time, 
He'll  make  his  g<^d  repeater  chime. 

Edmrd  VaraU  Lwcai  Fi86S< 
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THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  NEST 

They'll  come  a^ia  to  tlie  apple  tree — 

Robin  and  all  the  rest — 
When  the  orchard  branches  are  fair  to  see. 


"THERE  WAS   A  JOLLY  MILLER" 

From  "  Love  io  t  Village" 

Thue  was  a  joUy  mltter  once  livedon  the  river  Dee; 

He  danced  and  sang  from  mom  till  ni^t,  no  lark  so  blithe 

as  he; 
And  CUs  the  bordcn  of  his  sonf;  forever  ased  to  be: — 
"I  care  for  nobody,  ao  not  I,  if  ntfxxly  cares  for  tne. 
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"I  live  by  my  mill,  God  bless  her!  she's  kindred,  child,  and 

I  would  not  change  my  station  for  any  other  in  life; 
No  lawyer,  surgeon,  or  doctor  e'er  had  a  groat  from  me; 
I  care  for  nobody,  no  not  I,  if  nobody  cares  for  me." 

When  spring  begins  his  merry  career,  oh,  how  his  heart 

grows  gay; 
No  summer's  drought  alarms  his  fear,  nor  whiter's  coid 

No  foresight  mars  the  miller's  joy,  who's  wont  to  sing  and 

"Let  others  toil  from  year  to  year,  I  live  from  day  to  day." 

Thus,  like  the  miller,  bold  and  free,  lc(  us  rejoice  and  sing; 
The  days  of  youth  are  made  for  glee,  and  timeison  the  wing; 
This  song  shall  pass  from  me  to  ihcc,  along  the  jovial  ring; 

Let  heart  and  voice  and  all  agree  to  say,  "Long  live  the  king." 
haac  Bicitrsliifl  ?  -i8i3?I 


ONE  AND  ONE 

Two  little  girls  are  better  than  one, 
Two  little  boys  can  double  the  fun, 
Two  little  birds  can  build  a  Cnc  nest, 
Two  little  arms  can  love  mother  best. 
Two  little  ponies  must  go  to  a  span; 
Two  little  pockets  ha6  my  little  man; 
Two  little  eyes  to  open  and  close, 
Two  little  cars  and  one  little  nose. 
Two  little  elbows,  dimpled  and  sweet, 
Two  little  shoes  on  two  little  feet, 
Two  little  lips  and  one  little  chin. 
Two  little  cheeks  with  a  rose  shut  in; 
Two  little  shoulders,  chubby  and  strong, 
Two  little  legs  running  all  daylong. 
Two  little  prayers  does  my  darling  say, 
Twice  does  he  kneel  by  my  side  each  day. 
Two  little  folded  hands,  soft  and  brown, 
Two  little  eyeliils  cast  raeddy  down, 
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And  two  little  angels  guard  him  in  bed, 
"One  at  the  foot,  and  one  at  the  head."  ■ 

Mary  iSapes  Dodge  |i838-igo5) 


A  NURSERY  SONG 

Oh,  Peterkin  Pout  and  Gregory  Grout 

Are  two  little  goblins  black. 
Full  oft  from  my  house  I've  driven  them  out. 
But  somehow  they  still  come  back. 

They  clamber  up  to  the  baby's  mouth. 

And  pull  the  comers  down; 
They  perch  aloft  on  the  baby's  brow, 

And  twist  it  into  a  frown. 

And  one  says  "Must!"  and  t'other  says  "Can't!" 
And  one  says  "Shall!"  and  t'other  says  "Shan't!" 
Oh,  Peterkin  Pout  and  Gregory  Grout, 
I  pray  you  now  from  my  house  keep  out! 

'But  Samuel  Smile  and  I.<emuel  Laugh 

Are  two  Kttle  fairies  bright; 
They're  always  ready  for  fun  and  chaff, 

And  aunshioe  is  their  delight. 

And  when  they  creep  into  Baby's  eyes. 

Why,  there  the  sunbeams  are; 
.\od  when  they  peep  through  her  rosy  lips. 

Her  laughter  rings  near  and  far. 

And    one   says  "Please!"  and   t'other  says  "Do!" 
And  both  together  say  "I  love  you!" 
So,  Lemuel  Laugh  and  Samuel  Smile, 
Come  in,  my  dears,  and  tarry  awhile! 

Laura  B.  Richwds    Itljo- 
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A  MORTIFYING  MISTAKE 

I  STUDIED  my  tables  over  and  over,  and  backward  and 

forward,  loo; 
But  I  couldn't  remember  six  times  nine,  and  I  didn't  know 

what  to  do, 
Till  sister  told  me  to  play  with  my  doll,  and  not  to  bother 

my  head. 
"If  you  call  her  'Fifty-four'  for  a  while,  you  11  learn  it  by 

heart,"  she  said. 

So  I  took  my  favorite,  Mary  Ann  (though  I  thought  'twas 

a  dreadful  shame 
To  give  such  a  perfectly  lovely  child  such  a  perfectly  horrid 

And  I  called  her  my  dear  little  "Fifty-four"  a  hundred 

times,  till  I  knew 
The  answer  of  six  times  nine  as  weil  as  the  answer  of  two 

times  two. 

Neit  day   Elizabeth    Wiggles  worth,  who  always  a^ts  so 

proud. 
Said,  "Six  times  nine  is  fifty-two,"  and  I  nearly  laughed 

aloud! 
But  I  wi^ed  I  hadn't  when  teacher  said,  "Now,  Dorothy, 

tell  if  you  can,"  ' 

For  I  thought  of  my  doll  and — sokes  dive! — I  answered, 

"Mary  Ann/" 

AniM  Maria  PratUjA    - 


THE  RAGGEDY  MAN 

0  THE  Raggedy  Man!   He  works  fer  Pa; 

An'  he's  tie  goodest  man  ever  you  saw! 

He  comes  to  our  house  every  day, 

An'  waters  the  horses,  an'  feeds  'em  hay; 

An'  he  opens  the  shed — an'  we  all  ist  laugh 

When  he  drives  out  oui  little  old  wobble-ly  caU; 
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An'  nen — ef  our  hired  girl  says  he  caji — 

He  milks  the  cow  fer  'Lizabutb  Ann. — 

Ain't  he  a'  awful  good  Raggedy  Man? 

Raggedy!  Raggedyl  Raggedy  Man! 


An'  nother'n',  too,  fer  the  Raggedy  Man. — 

Ain't  he  a'  awful  kind  Raggedy  Man? 

Raggedyf  Raggedy!  Raggedy  Man! 

An'  the  Raggedy  Man,  he  knows  most  rhymes 
An'  tells  'em,  ef  I  be  good,  sometimes: 
Knows  'bout  Giunts,  an'  GiiSuos,  an'  Elves, 
An'  the  Squidgicum-Squees  'at  swaJlers  therselvesl 
An',  wite  by  the  pump  in  our  pasture-lot. 
He  showed  me  the  tacje  'at  the  Wunlu  is  got, 
'At  lives  'way  deep  in  the  ground,  an'  can 
Turn  into  me,  er  'Lizabuth  Ann! 
£r  Ma,  er  Pa,  er  the  Raggedy  Manj- 
Ain  't  he  a  fimny  old  Raggedy  Man? 
Raggedy!  Raggedy!  Raggedy  Man! 

The  Raggedy  Man — one  time  when  be 
Was  makin'  a  little  bow-n'-orry  fer  me. 
Says,  "When  you're  big  like  your  Pa  is. 
Air  you  go'  to  keep  a  fine  store  like  his — 
An'  be  a  rich  merehunt— an'  wear  fine  clothes?— 
Er  what  air  yon  go'  to  be,  goodness  knows?  " 
An'  nen  he  lauded  at  'Lizabuth  Aon, 
An'  I  says  "  'M  go'  to  be  a  Raggedy  Han! — 
I'm  ist  go'  to  be  a  nice  Raggedy  Man!" 
Raggedy!  Raggedy!  Raggedy  Man!    ■ 

/owe*  WkiUomb  Riiey  [ias'-i9'6l 
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THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON 

Said  the  Raggedy  Man,  on  a  hot  afternoon, 
"My! 

What  a  lot  o'  mistakes 
Some  little  folks  makes  on  The  Man  in  the  Moon! 
But  people  that's  b 'en  up  to  see  him,  like  me, 
And  calls  on  him  frequent  and  intimutly. 
Might  drop  a  few  facts  that  would  interest  you 

Through!^ 
If  you  wanted  'cm  to — 
Some  aclHol  facts  that  might  interest  you! 

"O  The  Man  in  the  Moon  has  a  crick  in  his  back; 

Whee!    • 
Whimm! 
Ain't  you  sorry  for  him? 
And  a  mole  on  his  nose  that  ia  purple  and  black; 
And  his  eyes  are  so  weak  that  they  water  and  run 
If  he  dares  to  drtam  even  he  looks  at  the  sun, — 
So  he  jes'  dreams  of  stars,  as  the  doctors  advise — 
My! 

But  isn't  he  wise — 
To  Jes'  dream  of  stars,  as  the  doctors  advise? 

"And  The  Man  in  the  Moon  has  a  boil  on  bis  ear,- 
Whee! 
Whingl 
What  a  singular  thing! 
I  know!  but  these  facts  are  authentic,  my  dear^ — 
There's  a  boil  on  hb  ear;  and  a  corn  on  hia  chin,— 
He  calls  it  a  dimple — but  dimpJes  stick  in — 
Yet  it  might  be  a  dimple  turned  over,  you  kpowl 
Whang! 
Ho! 
Why,  certainly  so! — 
It  might  be  a  dimgde  turned  over,  you  know! 
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"And  The  Man  in  the  Moon  has  a  rfaeumatic  knee, — 
Gee! 
Whiu! 
What  a  pity  that  isl 
And  bis  toes  have  woriced  round  where  hb  heeb  ought 

to  be. 
So  whenever  he  wants  to  go  North  he  goes  South, 
And    comes  back    with    porridge    crumbs   all   round  his 

And  he  brushes  them  off  with  a  Japanese  fan. 
Whing! 
Whann! 

What  a  marvelous  man! 
What  a  very  remarkably  marvelous  man! 

".\ad  Hie  Man  in  the  Moon,"  sighed  the  Raggedy  Man, 
"Gits! 
So! 

Sullonesome,  you  know,— 
Up  there  by  hisse'f  sence  creation  began!— 
That  when  I  call  on  him  and  then  come  away, 
He  grabs  me  and  holds  me  and  begs  me  to  stay, — 
TiH—WeUI  if  it  wasn't  fer  Jimmy-cum-Jim, 
Dadd! 
Limb! 
I'd  go  pardners  with  him — 
Jes'  jump  my  job  here  and  be  pardncrs  with  html" 

Jama  Whitcamb  Riley  |T852-[gi6] 


LITTLE  ORPHANT  ANNIE 

Little  Orphant  Annie's  come  to  our  house  to  stay, 

,^n'  wash  the  cups  an'  saucers  up,  an'  brush  the  crumbs 

An'  shoo  the  chickens  off  the  porch,  an'  dust  the  hearth. 

An'  Dwke  the  fire,  an'  bake  the  bread,  an'  earn  her  board- 
an'-keepi 
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An'  all  us  other  children,  when  the  supper  thJngB  is  done. 
We  set  around  the  kitchen  fire  an'  has  the  mostest  lun 
A-lisl'nin'  to  the  witch-tales  'at  Annie  tells  about. 
An'  the  Gobblc-uns  'at  gits  you 
Ef  you 
Don't 
Watch 
Out! 

Oac't  they  was  a  little  boy  wouldn't  say  his  prayers — 

An'  when  he  went  to  bed  at  night,  away  up  stairs. 

His  Mammy  heered  him  holler,  an'  his  Daddy  bsered  him 

bawl, 
An'  when  they  tum't  the  kiwers  down,  he  wasn't  there  at 

aUl 
An'  they  seeked  him  in  the  rafter-room,  an'  cubby-hole, 

an'  press. 
An'  seeked  him  up  the  chimbly-flue,  an'  ever'wheres,  I  guess; 
But  all  they  ever  found  was  thist  his  pants  an'  roundabout: 
An'  the  Gobble-uns  'II  git  you 

Don't 
Watch 
Out! 

An'  one  time  a  little  girl  'ud  alius  laugh  an'  grin, 

An'  make  tun  of  ever'  one,  an'  all  her  blood-an'-kin; 

An'  onc'l  when  they  was  "company,"  an'  ote  folks  was 

She  mocked  'em  an'  shocked  'em,  an'  said  she  didn't  care! 
An'  thist  as  she  kicked  her  heels,  an'  tum't  to  run  an'  hide, 
They  was  two  great  big  Black  Things  a-standin'  by  her 

side. 
An'  they  snatched  her  through  the  ceilin'  'fore  she  knowed 

what  she's  about! 
An'  the  Gobble-uns  '11  git  you 
Ef  you 
Don't 
Watch 
Out! 
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An'  little  Oiphant  Annie  says,  when  the  blaze  is  blue, 
An '  the  lamp-wick  sputters,  an '  the  wind  goes  woo-ool 
An'  you  hear  the  crickets  quit,  an'  the  moon  is  gray. 
An'  the  lightnin'-bugs  in  dew  is  all  squenched  away,— 
You  better  mind  yer  parents,  an'  yer  teachers  fond  and 

dear. 
An'  churish  them  'at  loves  you,  an'  dry  the  orphant's  tear. 
An'  he'p  the  pore  an'  needy  ones  'al  dusters  all  about, 
Er  the  Gobble-uns  '11  git  you 
Efyou 
Don't 
Watch 
Out  I 

"■■      [I8s»-i9"6l 


It's  custard-pie,  first  thing  you  knowl 
An'  non  she'll  say, 
"Clear  out  o'  my  wayl 
Tlicy's  time  fer  work,  an'  time  fer  play! 

Take  yer  dough,  an'  run,  child,  nml 
Er  I  caint  git  no  cookin*  done!" 

'tends  like  she's  mad, 
t  to  walk  the  chalk 
er  wi^t  they  had!    ' 
poTch  an'  talk 
an  'at  mows  our  lawn; 
oi"  an'  nen  leans  on 
Hie  old  crook-scylhe,  and  bhnks  bis  eyes, 
An'  sniffs  all  'round  an'  says,  "I  swaffni 
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Ef  my  old  nose  don't  tell  me  lies, 
It  'pears  like  I  smell  custard -pies!" 
An'  nen  kc'll  say, 
"Clear  out  o'  my  way! 
They's  time  ter  work,  an'  time  (»  playl 
Take  yer  dough,  an'  run,  child,  run! 
Er  she  cain't  git  no  cookin'  done!" 
Wunst  our  hired  girl,  when  she 
Got  the  supper,  an'  we  all  et. 
An'  it  wua  night,  an'  Ma  an'  me 

An'  Pa  went  wher'  the  "Social"  met, — 
An'  nen  when  we  come  home,  an'  see 
A  light  in  the  kitchen  door,  an'  we 

Heerd  a  maccordeun,  Pa  says,  "Lan'- 
O'-GracioBS,  who  can  Aw  beau  be?" 
An' t  marched  in,  an'  'Lizabulh  Ann 
Wuz  parchin'  corn  fer  The  Raggedy  Man! 
Belter  say, 

"Clear  out  o'  the  way! 
They's  time  fer  work,  an'  tinte  fer  play! 
Take  the  hint,  an'  run.  child,  run! 
Er  we  cain't  git  no  courtin'  done!" 

Jamri  Whilcamb  Riley  |iS5i-'i9i6i 

SEEIN'  THINGS 
I  ain't  afeard  uv  snakes,  or  toads,  or  bugs,  or  worms,  or 

^  An'  things  'at  girls  are  skeered  uv  I  think  are  awful  nice! 
■•  I'm  pretty  brave,  I  guess;  an'  yet  1  hate  to  go  to  bed. 
For,  when  I'm  tucked  up  warm  an'  snug  an'  when  my 

prayers  arc  said. 
Mother  tells  me  "  Happy  Dreams! "  an'  takes  away  the  light, 
,  An'  leavfs  me  lyin'  all  alone  an'  seein'  things  at  oight  1 
•  Sometimes  they're  in  the  coiner,  sometimes  they're  by  the 

door, 
'  Sometimes  they're  all  a-standin'  in  the  middle  uv  the  floor; 
Sometimes  they  are  s-sittin'  down,  sometimes  they're 

walkin'  round 
So  softly  and  so  creepylike  they  never  make  a  soundl 
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Sometimes  they  are  as  black  as  ink,  an'  other  times  they're 

white—  V   rf. 

'But  the  color  ain't  no  difference  when  you  see  things  at 

night! 
'Once,  when  1  licked  a  feller  'at  had  just  moved  on  our  street, 
An'  father  sent  me  up  to  bed  without  a  bite  to  eat, 
I  wcdce  up  in  the  dark  an'  saw  thing!  standin'  in  a  low, 
'A-lookin'  at  roe  cross-eyed  aa'  p'intin'  at  me— sol 
'Oh,  my!  I  wuz  so  sLeered  that  lime  I  never  slep'  a  mite- 
It's  almost  alluz  when  I'm  bad  1  see  things  at  night! 

Locky  thing  I  ain't  a  girl,  or  I'd  be  skeered  to  deatht 
■  Bcin'  I'm  a  boy,  I  duck  my  head  an'  hold  my  breath^ 
An'  1  am,  oh,  so  sorry  I'm  a  naughty  boy,  an'  then 
'I  promise  to  be  better  an'  I  say  my  prayers  again! 
Gran'ma  tells  me  that's  the  only  way  to  make  it  right 
■When  a  feller  has  been  wicked  an'  sees  things  at  night!  - 

-An'  so.  when  other  naughty  boys  would  coax  me  into  sin, 
■I  try  to  skwush  the  Tempter's  voice 'at  urges  me  within; 
An'  when  they's  pie  for  supper,  or  cakes  'at's  big  an'  nice, 
I  want  to— but  I  do  not  pass  my  plate  f'r  them  things 

twice! 
'No,  ruther  let  Starvation  wipe  me  slowly  out  o'  sight 
.  -Than  I  should  keep  a-livin'  on  an'  seein'  things  at  nightl 
'  Eugene  Field  [iSso-iSgsl 

THB  DUEL 
The  gingham  dog  and  the  calico  cat 
Side  by  side  on  the  table  sat; 
Twas  half  past  twelve,  and  (what  do  you  think!) 
Not  one  nor  t'other  had  slept  a  wink! 
Tbc  oU  Dutch  clodt  and  the  Chinese  plate 
Appeared  to  know  as  sure  as  fate 
Tbere  was  going  to  be  a  terrible  spaL 
(/  wasn't  there:  I  simply  state 
What  was  told  to  me  by  the  Chinese  plaid) 

The  gingham  dog  went,  "Bow-wow-wow!" 
Aad  the  calico  cat  replied,  "Mee-owl" 
The  air  was  Uttered,  an  hour  or  so, 
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With  bits  of  gin^iBm  abd  calico, 
While  the  old  Dutch  dock  in  the  chimney-place 
Up  with  its  hands  before  its  face, 
For  it  always  dreaded  a  family  raw  I 
{Now  mind;  I'm  only  telling  you 
What  the  old  DuUh  dock  declares  is  tntt!) 

The  Chinese  plate  looked  very  blue. 
And  wailed,  "CHi,  dear!  what  AtaQ  we  dol" 
But  the  gingham  dog  and  the  calico  cat 
Wallowed  this  way  and  tumbled  that, 
Employing  every  tooth  and  daw 
In  the  awfullest  way  you  ever  saw — 
And,  oh!  how  the  gingham  and  calico  flew! 
{Don't  fancy  I  exaggerate — 
/  got  my  news  from  the  Chinese  plate!) 

Next  morning,  where  the  two  had  sat 
They  found  no  trace  of 
And  some  folks  think  u 
That  burglars  stole  thai 
But  the  truth  about  I  ip 

Is  this;  they  ate  each 
Now  what  do  you  really  think  of  that! 
{The  old  Dutch  dock  U  told  me  so, 
And  thai  is  Mow  I  came  to  know.) 

Eugene  Field  [1SS0-1805I 

HOLY  THURSDAY 

'TwAS  on  a  Holy  Thursday,  their  innocent  faces  clean. 
Came  children  walking  two  and  two,  in  red.  and  blue,  and 

Gray-headed  beadles  walked  twfore,  with  wands  as  white  as 

Till  into  the  high  dcwae  of  Paul's  they  like  Thames  waters 


Ob  what  a  multitude  they  seemed,  these  flowers  of  London 

town! 
Seated  in  companies  they  sit,  with  radiance<ali  their  own. 
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The  hum  of  multitudes  was  there,  but  multitudes  of  lambs, 
Thousands  of  little  boys  and  girls  raising  their  innocent 

Now  like  a  mighty  wind  they  raise  to  heaven  the  voice  of 

song, 
Or  like  hannonious  ihunderings  the  seats  of  heaven  among: 
Beneath  them  sit  the  aged  men,  wise  guardians  of  the  poor. 
Then  cherish  pity,  lest  you  drive  an  angel  from  your  door. 
WiJliam  Blake  [1757-iSiTl 


A  STORY  FOR  A  CHILD 

Little  one,  come  to  my  knee! 

Hark,  how  the  rain  i&  pouring 
Over  the  loof,  in  the  pitch-black  night, 

And  the  wind  in  the  woods  a-ioahng! 


The  rain  and  the  night  together 
Came  down,  and  the  wind  came  after, 

Bending  the  props  of  the  pine-tree  roof, 
And  snapping  many  a  rafter. 

I  crept  along  in  the  darkness, 
Stunned,  and  bruised,  and  blinded, — 

Crept  to  a  fir  with  thick-set  boughs. 
And  a  sheltering  rock  behind  it. 

There,  from  the  blowing  and  raining, 
Crouching,  I  sought  to  bide  me: 

Something  rustled,  two  green  eyes  shone. 
And  a  wolf  lay  down  beside  me. 
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little  <Mie,  be  not  frightened; 

I  and  the  wolf  together, 
Side  by  side,  through  the  long,  long  night. 

Hid  from  the  awful  weather. 

His  wet  fur  pressed  against  me; 

Each  of  us  warmed  the  other; 
Each  of  us  felt,  in  the  stormy  dark, 

That  beast  and  man  was  brolher. 

And  when  the  falling  forest 

No  longer  crashed  in  warning, 
Each  of  us  went  from  our  hiding-place 

Forth  in  the  wild,  wet  morning. 

Darling,  kiss  me  paymenti 

Hark,  how  the  wind  is  roaring; 
Father's  house  is  a  better  place 

When  the  stormy  rain  is  pouring! 

Bayofd  Taylor  [[S25-137SI 

.  THE  SPIDER  AND  THE  FLY 

^^    •,  6  *i,     ^  ■  .  A,(.  .. 

"Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor?"  said  the  Spider  to  the 

Fly, 
"  'Tis  the  prettiest  Httle  parlor  that  ever  you  did  spy; 
The  way  into  my  parlor  is  tip  a  winding  stair, 
And  I  have  many  curious  things  to  show  when  you  are 

"Oh  no,  no,"  said  the  little  Fly,  "to  ask  me  is  in  vain; 
For  who  goes  up  your  winding  stair  can  ne'er  come  down 

again." 

"I'm  sure  you  must  be  weary,  dear,  with  soaring  up  so  high; 

Wilt  you  rest  upon  my  little  bed?"  said  the  Spider  to  the 
Fly.  *-; 

"There  are  pretty  curtains  drawn  around,  the  sheets  are 
fine  and  thin; 

And  if  you  liK^to  rest  a  while,  I'D  snugly  tuck  you  in!" 
■  "Oh  no,  no,"said  the  little  Fly,  "for  I've  often  beard  it  said. 

They  never,  never  wake  again,  who  sleep  upon  your  bed!" 
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Said  the  cunning  Spider  to  the  Fly,  "Dear  fncnd,  wtuut  ctn 

I  do 
To  prove  the  warm  affection  I've  always  felt  for  you? 
I  fiave,  within  my  psntry,  good  stotc  of  all  that's  mce;     ' 
I'tnsureymi're  very  welcome — will  you  please  to  take  a 

"Oh  no,  Do^said  the  little  Ry,  Tkind  sir,  that  oaBnot.bei: 
I've  beard  what's  in  ypiir  pantry,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  see!" 

"^xtet    creature," uaiid  the   Spider,  ^ou're  witty    and 

you  're  wise; 
Hoi  It  are 


If  >  your- 

^'l  fou're 

And  day." 

0  The  s  den. 

For  ain; 
■Vl 
And 

The  ing,— 

"  Ct  silver 


■  *Alas,  alas!  how  very  soon  this  silly  little  Fly, 
.Ifearing  his  wily,  flattering  words,  came  slowly  flitting  by: 
'Wlh  buzzing  wings  she  hung  aloft,  then  near  and  nearer 

drew, — 
Thinking  only  of  her  brilliant  eyes,  and  green  and  puiple 

hue; 
Thinking  only  of  her  crested  head — poor  foolish  thing!    At 

last, 
Up  jumped  tbe  cumuog  Spider,  and  fiercely  held  hei  fast. 
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He  <]ragged  her  up  his  vwtiing  stair,  into  bis  dismal  den 
Within  his  little  parlor-=Dut  she  ne'er  came  out  again! 

And  DOW,  dear  little  children,  who  may  this  story  read, 
To  idle,  silly,  flattering  words,  1  pray  you  ne'er  give  heed; 
Unto  an  evil  counsellor  close  heart,  and  ear,  and  eye. 
And  take  a  lessfm  from  this  tale  of  the  Spider  and  the  fly. 
Mary  Bmntt  {i7a«~i88S] 


THE  CAPTAIN'S  DAUGHTER 

We  were  crowded  in  the  cabin, 
Not  a  soul  would  dare  to  sleep,— 

It  was  midnight  on  the  waters, 
And  a  storm  was  on  the  deep. 

Tis  a  fearful  thing  in  winter 

To  be  shattered  by  the  blast. 
And  to  hear  the  rattling  trumpet 

Thunder,  "Cut  away  the  mast!" 

So  we  shuddered  there  in  silence, — 

For  the  stoutest  held  his  breath. 
While  the  hungrj-  sea  was  roaring 

And  the  breakers  talked  with  death. 

As  thus  we  sat  in  darkness, 

Each  one  busy  with  his  prayers, 
"We  are  lost!"  the  captain  shouted. 

As  he  staggered  down  the  stairs. 

But  his  little  daughter  whispered, 

As  she  look  his  icy  hand, 
"Isn't  (lod  upon  the  ocean, 

Just  the  same  as  on  the  land?" 

Then  we  kissed  the  little  maiden. 

And  we  spake  in  better  cheer, 
And  we  anchored  safe  in  harbor 

When  the  mom  was  shining  clear. 

James  Tkoma  Fidds  hSifr-iSSi] 
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•niE  NIGHTINGALE  AND  GLOW-WORM 

A  moHTlNGALE,  that  a]l  day  loDg  ,  , 

Had  cheered  the  village  with  his  song, 

Nor  yet  at  eve  his  note  suspended. 

Nor. yet  when  eventide  was  coded, 

Began  to  feel,  as  well  he  might. 

The  keea  demands  of  appetitej 

When,  looking  e^eily  aiound. 

He  spied  far  off,  upon  the  giound, 

A  something  tuning  in  the  dark. 

And  knew  the  glow-wonn  by  his  spark; 

So,  stooping  down  from  hawtbora  top. 

He  thought  to  put  him  in  his  crop. 

The  worm,  aware  ot  his  intent, 

Harangued  him  thus,  right  eloquent: 

"Did  you  admire  my  lamp,"  qtoth  he, 

"As  much  aa  I  your  min^retsy, 

You  would  abhor  to  do  me  wrong. 

As  much  as  I  to  spoil  your  song; 

For  'twas  the  self-same  Power  Div&ie 

Taught  you  to  sing,  and  me  to  shine: 

That  you  with  mu^c,  I  with  light, 

Might  beautify  and  cheer  the  night." 

The  songster  heard  his  short  oration. 

And  warbling  out  his  approbation. 

Released  him,  as  my  story  tells, 

And  found  a  supper  somewhere  else. 

Hence  jarring  sectaries  may  leam 
Their  real  interest  to  discern ; 
That  brother  should  not  war  with  brother. 
And  worry  and  devour  each  other; 
But  sing  and  ^~ne  by  sweet  consent. 
Till  life's  poor  transient  night  is  spent. 
Respecting  in  each  other's  case 
Tia  gifts  of  nature  and  of  grace. 

Those  Christians  best  deserve  the  name 
Who  studiously  nuike  peace  their  aim; 
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Peace  both  the  duty  and  the  prize 
Of  him  that  creeps  and  him  that  flies. 


SIR  LARK  AND  KING  SUN:  A  PARABLE 

Ftom  '■  Aikl»  Cathcart " 

"Good  morrow,  my  tordi"  in  the  sky  done, 
Sang  the  lark,  as  the  sun  ascmded  his  throne. 
"Shine  on  me,  my  lord;  I  only  am  come, 
Of  all  your  servants,  to  welcome  you  home. 
I  have  flown  right  up,  a  whole  hour,  I  swear, 
To  catch  the  first  shine  of  your  golden  hair." 

"Must  I  thank  you,  then,"  said  the  king,  "Sir  Lark, 

For  Sying  so  high  and  hating  the  dark? 

You  ask  a  full  cup  for  half  a  thirst: 

Half  was  love  of  me,  and  half  love  to  be  first. 

There 's  many  a  bird  makes  no  such  haste. 

But  waits  till  I  come:  that's  as  much  to  ray  taste." 

And  King  Sun  hid  his  head  in  a  turban  of  cloud, 

And  Sir  Lark  stopped  singing,  quite  vexed  and  cowed; 

But  he  flew  up  higher,  and  thought,  "Anon 

The  wrath  of  the  king  will  be  over  and  gone; 

And  his  crown,  shining  out  of  its  cloudy  fold. 

Will  change  my  brown  feathers  to  a  glory  of  gold." 

So  he  flew— with  the  strength  of  a  lark  he  flew; 
But,  as  he  rose,  the  cloud  rose  too; 
And  not  one  gleam  of  the  golden  hair 
Came  through  the  depths  of  the  misty  air; 
Till,  weary  with  flying,  with  sighing  sore, 
The  strong  sun-seeker  could  do  no  more. 

His  wings  had  had  no  chrism  of  gold: 

And  his  feathers  felt  withered  and  worn  and  old; 

He  faltered,  and  sank,  and  dropped  like  a  stone. 

And  there  on  her  nest,  where  he  left  her,  alone 

Sat  his  little  wife  on  her  little  e^s, 

Keeping  them  warm  with  win^  and  legs. 
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Did  I  say  alone?    Ah,  no  such  'thing! 
Full  in  her  face  was  shining  the  king. 
"Welcome,  Sir  Lark!  You  look  tired,"  saitl  he; 
"  L'p  is  not  always  the  best  way  to  me. 
While  you  have  been  singing  so  high  and  away, 
I've  been  shining  to  your  little  wife  all  day." 

He  bad  set  his  crown  all  about  the  nest. 

And  out  of  the  midst  shone  ber  little  brvwn  breast; 

And  so  ^orious.  was  she  in  russet  gold, 

Tliat  for  wonder  ajid  awe  Sir  Larit  grew  cold. 

He  popped  bis  he&d  undet  her  wing,  and  lay 

As  still  as  a  stotie,  tSl  King  Sun  was  aw»y- 

George  Macdonald  [iSn-igos] 

THE  COURTSHIP,  MERRY  MARRIAGE,  AND  PIC- 
NIC DINNER  OF  COCK  ROBIN  AND  JENNY 
WREN 

It  was  a  merry  time 

When  Jenny  Wren  was  young. 
So  neatly  as  she  danced, 

And  so  sweetly  as  she  sung, 
Robin  Redbreast  lost  his  heart: 

He  was  a  gallant  bird; 
He  doScd  his  hat  to  Jenny, 
And  thus  to  ber  he  said: — 

"My  dearest  Jenny  Wren, 

If  you  will  but  be  mine, 
You  shall  dine  on  cherry  pie, 

And  drink  nice  currant  wine. 
111  dress  you  like  a  Goldiinch, 

Or  like  a  Peacock  gay; 
So  if  you'll  have  me,  Jenny, 

Let  us  appoint  the  day." 

Jenny  blushed  behind  her  fan, 

And  thus  declared  her  mind; 
"Then  let  it  be  to-morrow,  Bob, 

I  take  your  offer  kind — 
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Cherry  pie  ik  very  goodl 

So  is  currant  wine! 
But  I  will  wear  my  brown  gown, 

And  never  dress  too  fine." 

Robin  rose  up  early 

At  the  break  of  day; 
He  flew  lo  Jenny  Wren 's  house, 

To  sing  a  roundelay. 
He  met  the  Cock  and  Hen,. 

And  bid  the  Cock  declare, 
This  was  his  wedding-day 

With  Jenny  Wren,  the  fair. 

The  Cock  then  blew  his  horn. 

To  let  the  neighbors  know. 
This  was  Robin 's  wedding-day. 

And  they  might  see  the  show. 
And  first  came  Parson  Rook, 

With  his  spectacles  and  band, 
And  one  of  Mother  Hubbard's  booka 

He  held  within  hb  hand. 

Then  followed  him  the  Lark, 

For  he  could  sweetly  sing. 
And  he  was  to  be  clerk 

At  Cock  Robin's  wedding. 
He  sang  of  Robin 's  love 

For  little  Jenny  Wren; 
And  when  he  came  unto  the  end,. 

Then  he  began  again. 

Then  came  the  bride  and  bridegroom; 

Quite  plainly  v.-^s  she  dressed. 
And  blushed  so  much,  her  cheeks  were 

As  red  as  Robin's  breast. 
But  Robici  cheered  her  up; 

"  My  pretty  Jen,"  said  he, 
"We're  going  to  be  married 

And  bsppy  we  shall  be." 
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The  Gddfinch  came  <ki  next, 

To  give  awky  the  bride; 
The  Linnet,  being  bride's  roaidj 

Walked  by  Jenny's  side; 
And,  as  she  was  a-walking, 

She  said,  "Upon  my  word, 
I  think  that  your  Cock  Robin 

fe  a  very  pretty  biid." 

The  Bulfinch  walked  by  Robin, 

And  thus  to  him  did  say, 
"Pray,  mark,  friend  Robin  Redbreast; 

That  Goldfinch,  dreseed  so  gay; 
What  though  her  gay  apparel 

Becomes  her  very  well, 
Yet  Jenny's  modest  dress  and  lodt 

Must  bear  away  the  bell." 

The  Blackbird  and  the  Thrush, 

And  charming  Nightingale, 
Whose  sweet  jug  sweetly  echoes 

Through  evety  grove  and  dale; 
The  Sfiarrow  and  Tom  Tit, 

And  many  more,  were  there: 
All  came  to  see  the  wedding 

Of  Jenny  Wren,  the  fair. 

"O  then,"  says  Parson  Rook, 

"Who  gives  this  maid  away?" 
"I  do,"  says  the  Goldfinch, 

"And  her  fortune  I  will  pay: 
Here 's  a  bag  of  grain  of  many  sorts, 

And  other  things  beside; 
Now  happy  be  the  brid^room, 

And  happy  be  the  bride!" 

"And  will  your  have  her,  Rt^Mn, 

To  be  your  wedded  wife?" 
"Yes,  I  will,"  says  Robin, 

"And  love  her  ail  my  life," 
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"And  will  you  have  him,  Jamy, 

Vour  husband  now  to  be?" 
"Ves,  1  »iU,"  saya  Jenny, 

"And  love  him  heartily." 

Then  on  her  linger  fair 

Cock  Robin  put  the  ring; 
"You're  married  now,"  says  Paisos  Rook, 

While  the  Lark  aloud  did  sing: 
"Happy  be  the  bridegroom, 

And  happy  be  the  bride! 
And  may  not  man,  nor  bird,  nor  bcaet, 

This  liappy  pair  divide." 

The  birds  were  aMicd  to  dine; 

Not  Jenny 's  friends  alone, 
But  every  pretty  songster 

That  had  Cock  Robin  known. 
They  had  a  cherry  pie, 

Beside  some  currant  wine. 
And  every  guest  brought  sMncthing, 

That  sumptuous  they  might  dine. 

Now  they  all  sat  or  stood 

To  eat  and  to  drink; 
And  every  one  said  what 

He  happened  to  think: 
They  e<tch  tocA  a  bumper. 

And  dtank  to  the  pair: 
Cock  Robin,  ihc  bridegroom. 

And  Jenny  Wren,  the  fair. 

The  dinner-things  removed, 

They  all  began  to  sing; 
And  soon  they  made  llie  place 

Near  a  mile  round  to  ring. 
The  concert  it  was  fine; 

And  every  bird  tried 
Who  best  could  sing  for  Robin 

And  Jenny  Wren,  the  bride. 
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Tbeo  Id  came  the  Cuckoo  and  made  a  great  lo/at; 
He  caught  bold  of  Jenny  and  pulled  her  about. 
Cock  Robin  was  ai^y,  and  so  was  the  Sparrow, 
Who  fetched  in  a  hurry  his  bov  and  his  airow. 

His  aim  then  he  t<xk,  but  be  todc  it  not  right; 
His  skill  was  not  good,  or  he  shot  in  a  -fright; 
For  the  Cuckoo  he  missed,  but  Cock  Robin  killed! — 
And  all  the  birds  mourned  that  his  blood  was  so  spilled, 
Unirunen 


THE  BABES  IN  THE  WOOD 

Now  ponder  well,  yon  parenls  dear, 

These  words,  which  1  shall  write; 
A  doleful  story  you  shall  hear, 

In  time  brought  forth  to  light. 
A  gentleman  of  good  account 

In  Norfolk  dwelt  of  late, 
\Vbo  did  in  honor  far  sunnount 

Most  men  of  his  estate. 

Sore  sick  was  he,  and  like  to  die, 

No  help  his  life  could  save; 
His  wife  by  him  as  sick  did  lie. 

And  both  possessed  one  grave. 
No  love  between  these  two  was  lost. 

Each  was  to  other  kind; 
In  love  they  lived,  in  loved  they  died,' 

And  left  two  babes  bdiind: 

The  one  a  fine  and  pretty  boy, 

Not  passing  three  years  aid; 
The  other  a  gir)  more  yOung  than  he. 

And  framed  in  beauty's  mold. 
The  father  left  his  little  son, 

As  plainly  does  appear, 
When  be  to  perfect  age  should  come, 

Three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
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And  to  his  little  da^igtitei  Jane 

Five  himdied  pounds  in  gold. 
To  be  paid  down  on  marri^e-day. 

Which  might  not  be  controlled: 
But  if  the  children  chance  to  die, 

Ere  they  to  age  should  come, 
Their  uncle  should  possess  their  wealth; 

For  so  the  will  did  run. 

"Now,  brother,"  said  the  dying  man, 

"Look  to  my  children  dear; 
Be  good  unto  my  boy  and  girl. 

No  Mends  else  have  they  here: 
To  God  and  you  1  recommend 

My  children  dear  this  day; 
But  little  while  be  sure  we  have 

Within  this  world  to  stay- 

"You  must  be  father  and  mother  both, 

And  uncle  all  in  one; 
God  knows  what  will  become  of  tbem, 

When  I  am  dead  and  gone." 
With  that  bespake  their  mother  dear, 

"0  brother  kind,"  quoth  she, 
"  You  are  the  man  must  bring  our  babes 

To  wealth  or  misery. 

"And  if  you  keep  them  carefully 

Then  God  will  you  reward;. 
But  if  you  otherwise  should  deal, 

God  will  your  deeds  regard." 
With  lips  as  cold  as  any  stone, 

They  kissed  their  children  small: 
"God  bless  you  both,  my  children  dear;" 

With  that  the  tears  did  fall. 

These  ^>eecbes  then  their  brother  ^i^e 

To  this  sick  couple  there, 
"The  keefnng  of  youi  little  ontfi. 

Sweet  sister,  do  not  fear; 
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God  never  prosper  me  nor  mine, 

Nor  aught  else  that  I  have. 
If  I  do  wrong  your  children  dear, 

When  you  are  laid  in  grave." 

The  parents  being  dead  and  gooe. 

The  children  home  be  takes, 
And  brings  them  straight  into  his  house, 

Where  much  of  them  he  makes; 
He  had  not  kept  these  pretty  babes 

A  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 
But,  for  their  wealth,  he  did  devise 

To  make  (hem  both  away. 

He  bargained  with  two  ruffians  strong. 

Which  were  of  furious  mood, 
That  they  should  take  these  children  young, 

And  slay  them  in  a  wood. 
He  tM  his  wife  an  artful  tale, 

He  would  the  children  srad 
To  be  brought  up  in  fair  London, 

With  one  that  was  his  friend. 

Away  tlien  went  these  iH«tty  babes, 

Rejoldng  at  that  tide, 
Rejoicing  with  a  meny  mind. 

They  should  on  cock-horse  ride. 
They  prate  and  prattle  pleasantly, 

As  they  rode  on  the  way, 
To  those  that  should  their  butidiers  be, 

And  work  their  lives'  decay: 

So  that  the  pretty  speech  they  had. 

Made  Murdw's  heart  relent; 
And  they  that  undertook  the  deed. 

Full  sore  did  now  repent. 
Yet  one  of  thein  more  hand  of  heart, 

Did  vow  to  do  his  chaige. 
Because  the  wretch  that  hired  him. 

Had  paid  him  very  large. 
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The  other  won't  agree  thereto. 

So  here  they  fall  to  strife; 
With  one  another  they  did  fight. 

About  the  children's  life: 
And  he  that  was  of  mildest  mood. 

Did  slay  the  other  there, 
Within  an  unfrequented  wood; 

The  babes  did  quake  for  fearl 

He  took  the  children  by  the  hand, 

Tears  standing  in  their  eye, 
And  bade  them  straightway  follow  him, 

And  look  they  did  not  cry: 
And  two  long  miles  he  led  them  on, 

While  they  for  food  complain: 
"Stay  here,"  quoth  he,  "  I'll  biiog  yov  bread. 

When  I  come  back  again." 

These  pretty  babes,  with  hand  in  hand, 

Went  wandering  up  and  down. 
But  never  more  could  see  the  man 

Approaching  from  the  town; 
Their  pretty  lips  with  black-berries 

Were  all  besmeared  and  dyed. 
And,  when  they  saw  the  darksome  night, 

They  sat  them  down  and  cried. 


Thus  wandered  these  poor 

Till  death  did  end  their  grief; 
In  one  another's  arms  they  died. 

As  wanting  due  relief: 
No  burial  this  pretty  pair 

Of  any  man  receives, 
Till  Robin-red'breast  piously 

Did  cover  them  with  leaves. 

And  now  the  heavy  wrath  of  God 

Upon  their  uncle  fell; 
Yea,  fearful  fiends  did  haunt  his  house, 

His  conscience  felt  an  hcU: 
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His  hams  were  filed,  his  goods  consumed. 
His  lands  were  barren  made, 

His  cattle  died  within  the  6tM, 
And  nothing  with  him  stayed. 

And  in  a  voyage  to  Portugal 

Two  of  his  sons  did  die; 
And,  to  conclude,  himself  was  brought 

To  want  and  misery; 
He  pawned  and  mortgaged  ail  his  land 

Ere  seven  years  came  about, 
And  now  at  length  his  wicked  act 

Did  by  this  means  come  out: 

The  fellow,  that  did  take  in  hand 

These  children  for  to  kill. 
Was  for  a  robbery  judged  to  die. 

Such  was  God's  blessed  will: 
Who  did  confess  the  very  truth 

As  here  hath  been  disf^yed: 
Thdr  uncle  having  died  in  jail. 

Where  he  f<w  debt  was  laid. 

You  that  executors  be  made, 

fatherless, 

and  meek; 

■    .  ly  this  thing, 

his  right, 

Lest  God  with  such  like  misery 

Your  wicked  minds  requite. 


GOD'S  JUDGMENT  ON  A  WICKED  BISHOP 

The  summer  and  autumn  hod  been  so  wet, 
That  in  winter  the  com  was  growing  yet: 
"Twas  a  piteous  sight  to  see,  all  armmd, 
The  grain  lie  rotting  on  tbe  ground. 
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Every  day  the  starving  poor 
Crowded  around  Bishop  Hatto's  door; 
For  he  had  a  plentiful  last -year's  store, 
And  all  the  neighborhood  oouM  tell 
His  granaries  were  furnished  well. 

At  last  Bishop  Hatto  appointed  a  day 

To  quiet  the  poor  without  delay; 

He  bade  them  to  his  great  barn  repair. 

And  they  should  have  food  for  the  winter  there. 

Rejoiced  such  tidings  good  to  hear. 
The  poor  folk  &}cked  from  far  and  ntar; 
The  great  barn  was  full  as  it  could  hold 
Of  women  and  children,  and  young  and  old. 

Tlien,  when  be  saw  it  could  hold  no  bmi%,  •/ . 
Bishop  Hatto  he  niade  fast  the  door; 
And,  while  for  mercy  on  Christ  they  call^ 
He  set  fire  to  the  baf  n,  and  burnt  tl^em  all. 

"I'  faith,  'tis  an  excdlent  bonfiie!"  quottbhe; 
"And  the  country  is  greatly  obliged  to  me 
For  ridding  it,  in  these  times  forlorn, 
Of  rats  that  only  consume  the  com." 

So  then  to  his  palace  returned  he. 

And  he  sal  down  to  supper  merrily, 

And  he  slept  that  night  like  an  inoocent  man; 

But  Bishop  Hatto  never  slept  again. 

In  the  morning,  as  he  entered  the  hall, 

Where  his  picture  hung  against  the  wall, 

A  sweat  like  death  all  over  him  came, 

'    Fbr  the  rats  had  eaten  it  out  <A  the  franae. 

As  he  looked,  there  came  a  man  from  his  farm, — 
He  had  a  cotmtenance  white  with  alarm: 
"My  Lord,  I  opened  your  granaries  this  mom, 
And  the  rats  had  eatco  all  your  com." 
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Another  came  running  presently, 
And  he  was  pale  as  pole  could  be. 
"Fly!  my  Lord  Bidwp,  flyl"  quoth  he, 
"Ten  thousand  rats  are  coming  this  way, — 
The  Lord  forgive  you  for  yesterdayl" 

"III  go  to  my  tower  in  the  Rhine,"  replied  be; 
"Tis  the  safest  place  in  Germany, — 
The  walls  are  high,  and  the  shores  are  steep. 
And  the  tide  is  strong,  and  the  water  deep." 

Bishop  Matto  fearfully  hastened  away, 

Andl 

And  1  e 

ADtt  then. 

He  la 


Best 

On  hi  ame. 

He  listened  and  looked,— it  was  only  the  cat;         ' 
But  the  Bishop  he  grew  more  fearful  for  that. 
For  she  sat  screaming,  mad  with  fear, 
At  the  aimy  of  rats  that  were  drawing  near. 

For  they  have  swum  over  the  river  so  deep. 
And  they  have  climbed  [he  shores  so  steep. 
And  now  by  thousands  up  they  crawl 
To  the  holes  and  the  windows  in  the  wall. 

Down  on  his  kn<  3  fell, 

And  faster  and  I  Is  did  he  tell, 

As  louder  and  Ic  ;  near. 

The  saw  of  theii  it  he  could  hear. 

And  in  at  the  windows,  and  in  at  the  door, 
And  through  the  walls  by  thousands  they  pour; 
And  down  from  the  ceiling  and  up  through  the  floor, 
From  the  right  and  the  left,  from  behind  and  before. 
From  within  and  without,  from  above  and  below, — 
And  all  at  once  to  the  Bish^  they  go. 
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They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stones 
And  now  they  pick  the  Bishop's  bones; 
They  gnawed  the  flesh  from  every  limb, 
For  they  were  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him! 

Robert  S«ttik«y  [rrii-i 


THE   PIED   PIPER  OF  HAMELI^f 

A  child's  sioev 
I , 
Haueun  Town's  in  Brunswick, 
By  famous  Hanover  city; 
The 

Apl  I; 

But,  » 
Aim 

To! 
From  vermin  was  a  pity. 


Rats! 
They  fought  the  dogs  and  killed  the  cats. 

And  bit  the  babies  in  the  cradles. 
And  ate  the  dieeses  out  of  the  vats, 

And  licked  the  soup  from  the  cooks'  own 
Split  open  the  kegs  of  salted  sprats. 
Made  nesU  inside  men's  Sunday  hats, 
And  even  spoiled  the  women's  chats 

By  drowning  their  speaking 

With  shrieking  and  squeaking 
In  fifty  different  sharps  and  flaU. 


At  last  the  people  in  a  body 

To  the  Town  Hall  came  flocking: 
" 'TIS  dear."  cried  they,  "our  Mayor's  a  noddy; 

And  as  for  our  Corporation,- 
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To  think  we  buy  gowns  lined  with  ennine 
For  dolts  that  can't  or  won't  determine 
What's  best  to  rid  us  of  our  verminl 
You  hope,  because  you're  old  and  obese. 
To  find  in  the  hmy  civic  robe  easei* 
Rouse  up,  sirs!  Give  your  biaiiiE  a  lackijig, 
To  find  the  remedy  we're  lackii^. 
Or,  sure  as  fate,  we'll  send  you  packing!"  . 
At  this  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
Quaked  with  a  mighty  consternation. 


An  hour  they  sat  in  council, — 

At  length  the  M«yor  broke  silence: 
"  For  a  guilder  I'd  my  inline  gown  sell; 

I  wish  I  were  a  mile  hence! 
ll's  easy  to  bid  one  rack  one's  brain, — 
I'm  sure  my  poor  head  aches  again, 
I've  scratched  it  so,  and  all  in  vain. 
Ob  for  a  trap,  a  tiap,  a  trapl " 
Just  as  he  said  this,  what  should  hap 
At  the  chamber-door  but  a  gentle  tap?  . 
"Bless  us,"  cried  the  Mayor,  "what's  Ihati"' 
(With  the  Corporation  as  he  aat, 
Looking  httle  though  wondrous  fat; 
Nor  brighter  was  his  eye,  nor  mobter 
Tlun  a  too-loQgH^ned  oyster, 
Save  when  at  noon  his  pauhch  grew  mutinous 
For  a  plate  of  turtle  green  and  glutinous) 
"Only  a  scraping  of  fibees  oh  the  mat P 
Anything  like  the  sound  of  a  cat 
Makes  my  heart  go  pit-a-patl" 


"CwQe  in!"  the  Mayor  cried,  lookii^  bigger: 
And  in  did  come  the  strangest  figurel 
His  queer  long  coat  from  heel  to  head 
Was  half  of  yellow  and  half  of  red, 
And  be  himself  was  tall  and  thin, 
With  sharp  blue  eyes,  each  like  a  pin, 
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Ad<1  li^t  loose  hair,  yet  swarthy  skin, 

No  tuft  oa  cheek  nor  beard  on  dun. 

But  lips  where  smiles  went  out  and  in; 

There  was  no  guessing  his  kith  and  kin: 

And  nobody  could  enough  admire 

The  tall  man  and  his  quaint  attire. 

Quoth  one:  "It's  as  my  great-grandsire. 

Starting  up  at  the  Trump  of  Doom's  tone, 

Had  walked  this  way  from  his  painted  tombstone  I" 


He  advanced  to  the  council-table: 

And,  "Please  your  honors,"  said  he,  "  I'm  able. 

By  means  of  a  secret  charm,  to  draw 

All  creatures  living  beneath  the  sun, 

That  creep  or  swim  or  fly  or  run, 

After  me  so  as  you  never  saw! 

And  I  chiefly  use  my  charm 

On  creatures  that  do  people  harm, 

The  mole  and  toad  and  newt  nhd  vipw; 

And  people  call  me  the  Pied  Piper." 

(And  here  they  noticed  round  his  neck 

A  scarf  of  red  and  yellow  stripe, 

To  match  with  his  coat  of  the  self-same  check. 

And  at  the  scarf's  end  hung  a  pipe; 

And  his  fingers,  they  noticed,  wwe  ever  straying 

As  if  impatient  to  be  playing 

Upon  this  pipe,  as  low  it  dangled 

Over  hb  vesture  so  old-fangled.) 

"Yet,"  said  he,  "poor  piper  as  I  am, 

In  Tartary  I  freed  the  Cham, 

Last  June,  from  his  huge  swarms  of  gnats; 

I  eased  in  Asia  the  Nizam 

Of  a  monstrous  brood  of  vampire-bats; 

And  as  for  what  your  brain  bewilders, — 

If  I  can  rid  your  town  of  rats. 

Will  you  give  me  a  thousand  guilders?" 

"Onei"  fifty  thousand!"  was  the  exclamation 

Of  the  astonidwd  Mayor  and  Corporation. 
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Into  the  street  the  Piper  stepped. 

Smiling  fiist  a  httk  amile. 
As  if  he  knew  what  magic  slept 

In  his  quiet  pipe  the  while; 
Then,  like  a  musical  adept, 
To  blow  the  pipe  his  lips  he  wrinkled, 
And  green  and  blue  his  sharp  eyes  twinkled, 
Like  a  candle-flame  where  salt  is  sprinkled; 
And  ere  three  shrill  notes  the  pipe  uttered, 
You  heard  as  if  an  army  muttered; 


F<^wed  the  Piper  for  their  lives. 
From  street  to  street  he  pipicd  advancing. 
And  step  for  step  they  followed  dandng, 
Until  they  came  to  the  rifcr  Weser, 
Whei  ! 

— Sa'  'xsa.T, 

(As  I  irf)  I 

ToR  y, 

Whic  tes  of  the  S>ipe, 

Ihea  K, 

And  putting  apples,  wondrous  ripe, 

Into  a  cider-press's  gripe, — 

And  a  moving  away  of  pickle- tub-boards, 

And  a  leaving  ajar  of  conserve- cupboards, 

And  a  drawing  the  corks  of  train -oil-fla^, 

And  a  breaking  the  ho(^  of  butter-casks; 
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And  it  seemed  as  if  a  voice 

(Sweeter  far  than  by  harp  or  by  psaltery 

Is  breathed)  called  out,  'Oh  rats,  rejoice! 

The  world  is  grown  to  one  vast  dryEalteryl 

So  munch  on,  crunch  on,  take  your  nundieon. 

Breakfast,  supper,  dinner,  luncheon!' 

And  just  as  a  bulky  sugar-puncheon. 

Already  staved,  like  a  great  sun  shone 

Glorious  scarce  an  inch  before  me. 

Just  as  methought  it  said.  'Come,  bore  me!' — 

I  found  the  Weser  rolling  o'er  me." 


You  should  have  heard  the  Hamelin  people 
Ringing  the  bells  till  ihcy  rocked  tlit  steeple; 
"Go,"  cried  the  JIayor,  "and  get  long  poles! 
Poke  out  the  nests  and  block  up  the  holes! 
Consult  with  carpenters  and  builders, 
And  leave  in  our  town  not  even  a  Ir.ice 
Of  the  rats!" — when  suddenly,  up  the  face 
Of  the  Piper  perked  in  the  market-place, 
With  a  "First,  if  you  please,  my  thousand  guilder 


A  thousand  guildersi  the  Mayor  looked  blue; 

So  did  the  Corporation  too. 

For  council-dinners  made  mrc  havoc 

With  Claret,  Moselte,  Vin-de-Grave,  Hock; 

And  half  the  money  would  replenish 

Their  cellar's  biggest  butt  with  Rhenish. 

To  pay  this  sum  to  a  wandering  fellow 

With  a  gypsy  coat  of  red  and  yellow! 

"Beside,"  quoth  the  Mayor,  with  a  kjDOwing  wink, 

"Our  business  was  done  at  the  river'3  brink) 

We  saw  with  our  eyes  the  vermin  sink. 

And  what's  dead  can't  come  to  life,  I  think. 

So,  friend,  we're  not  the  folks  to  shrink 

From  the  duty  of  giving  you  Bomething  to  drink, 

And  a  matter  of  money  to  put  in  your  poke; 
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But  as  for  the  guilders,  what  we  spoke 
Of  ihemf  as  you  v«ry  well  know,  was  in  jc4e. 
Beside,  our  losses  have  made  us  thrifty  i 
A  thousand  guildeis!  Come,  taJte  fiftyl" 


The  Piper's  face  fell,  and  be  cried, 

"No  trifling!  I  can't  wait!  beside, 

I  've  promised  to  visit  by  dinner  time 

Bagdat,  and  accept  (he  prime 

Of  the  Head  Cook 's  pottage,  all  he 's  ridi  in. 

For  having  !efl,  in  the  Caliph's  kitchen. 

Of  a  nest  of  scorpions  no  survivor: 

With  him  I  proved  no  bargain-driver; 

With  you,  don 't  think  I  '11  bate  a  stiver! 

And  folks  who  put  me  in  a  passion 

May  find  me  pipe  after  another  fashion." 


"How?"  cried  the  Mayor,  "d'ye  think  I  brook 

B^ng  worse  treated  than  a  Cook? 

Insulted  by  a  lazy  ribald 

With  idle  pipe  and  vesture  piebald? 

Vou  threaten  us,  fellow?    Do  your  worst, 

Blow  your  pipe  there  till  you  burst!" 


Once  more  he  stepped  into  the  street ; 

And  to  hb  lips  again 
Laid  his  long  pipe  of  smooth  straight  cane; 

And  ere  he  blew  three  notes  (such  sweet 
Soft  notes  as  yet  musician  '9  cunning  ■  • 

Never  gave  the  enraptured  air) 
There  was  a  rustling  that  seemed  like  a  bustling 
Of  merry  crowds  justhng  at  pitching  and  htutliugl 
SmaD  feet  were  pattering,  wooden  shoes  daltering. 
Little  hands  claf^ing,  and  Utile  tongues  chattering; 
And,  like  fowls  in  a  farm-yard  when  barley  is  scattering, 
Out  came  the  children  running: 
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All  the  little  boys  and  girb, 

With  rosy  cheeks  and  flaxen  cutis, 

And  sparkling  eyes  and  teeth  like  pearls. 

Tripping  and  skipping,  ran  merrily  after 

The  wonderful  music  with  shouting  and  latighter. 

xm 

The  Mayor  was  dumb,  and  the  Council  stood 

As  if  they  were  changed"  into  blocks  of  wood. 

Unable  to  move  a  step,  or  cry 

To  the  children  merrily  skipping  by, — 

And  could  only  follow  with  the  eye 

That  joyous  crowd  at  the  Piper's  back. 

But  how  the  Mayor  was  od  the  rack. 

And  the  wretched  Council  '3  bosoms  beat, 

As  the  Piper  turned  from  the  High  Street 

To  where  the  Weser  rolled  its  waters 

Right  in  the  way  of  their  sons  and  daughters! 

However,  he  turned  from  south  to  west. 

And  to  Koppelberg  Hill  his  steps  addressed. 

And  after  him  the  children  pressed; 

Great  was  the  joy  in  every  breast. 

"He  never  can  cross  that  mighty  top! 

He's  forced  to  let  the  piping  drop, 

And  we  shall  see  our  children  stop!" 

When,  lo,  as  they  reached  the  mountain-side, 

A  wondrous  portal  opened  wide. 

As  if  a  cavern  was  suddenly  hollowed; 

And  the  Piper  advanced  and  the  children  followed; 

And  when  all  were  in,  to  the  very  last, 

The  door  in  the  mountain-side  shut  fast. 

Did  I  say,  all?    No!    One  was  lame, 

And  could  not  dance  the  whole  of  the  way; 

And  in  after  years,  if  you  would  blame 

His  sadness,  he  was  used  to  Eay,-~^ 

"It's  dull  in  our  town  since  my  playmates  leftl 

I  can 't  forget  that  I  'm  bereft 

Of  all  the  pleasant  sights  they  see. 

Which  the  Piper  also  !»omised  me; 
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For  he  led  tu,  he  said,  {o  a  JOybus  l&ml, 

Joining  the  town  and  juEt  at  hand, 

Where  watera  guehcd,  and  fimt-tfees  grew, 

And  Sowers  put  forth  a  fairer  hue,  , 

Aod  everything  was  &trat^  and  new; 

The  spairows  w»e  brighter  thaa  peacocks  hoc, 

And  their  dogs  outran  our  f  aUow  deer. 

And  honey-beea  bad  lost  their  stings, 

And  hoises  were  bora  with  eagles' wings; 

And  just  as  I  became  assured 

My  lame  foot  would  be  speedily  cured. 

The  music  stopped  and  I  stood  still, 

And  found  myself  outside  the  hiJl, 

Left  alooe  against  nay  will, 

To  go  now  limping  as  before,  i 

And  never  hear  of  that  country  morel" 


Alas,  alas  for  Hatnelin! 

There  came  into  many  a  burgher's  pate 

A  text  wtaidi  says  that  heaven's  gate 

Opes  to  the  rich  at  as  easy  rate 
As  the  needle's  eye  lakes  a  camel  in! 
The  Mayor  sent  East,  West,  North  and  South, 
To  offer  the  Piper,  by  word  of  mouth, 

Wherever  it  was  men  'a  lot  to  find  him, 
Sflver  and  gold  to  his  heart's  content, 
If  he'd  only  return  the  way  he  went, 

And  bring  the  children  behind  him. 
But  when  they  saw  'twas  a  lost  endeavor. 
And  piper  and  dancers  were  gone  forever, 
They  made  a  decree  that  lawyers  never 

Should  think  their  records  dated  duly 
If,  after  the  day  of  the  month  and  year, 
These  words  did  not  as  well  ^pear, 
"And  BO  long  after  what  happened  here 

On  the  Twenty-second  of  July, 
Ihirteen  hundred  and  seventy-Mx:" 
And  the  better  in  memory  to  fix 
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llie  place  of  the  children's  last  retreat, 
They  called  it,  th&  Pied  Piper's  Street— 
Where  any  one  playing  on  pipe  or  tabor 
Was  sure  for  the  future  to  lose  his  labor. 
Nor  suffered  they  hostlery  or  tavern 

To  shock  with  mirth  a  street  so  sokaui; 
But  opposite  the  i^e  of  the  cavern 

They  wrote  the  story  on  a  column. 
And  on  the  great  church-window  painted 
The  same,  to  make  the  world  acquainted 
How  their  children  were  stolen  away, 
And  there  it  stands  to  this  very  day. 
And  I  must  not  omit  to  say 
That  in  Transylvania  there 's  a  tribe 
Of  alien  people  who  ascribe 
The  outlandish  ways  and  dress 
On  which  their  neighbors  lay  such  stress, 
To  their  fathers  and  mothers  having  risen 
Out  of  some  subterraneous  prison 
Into  which  they  were  trepanned 
Long  time  ago  in  a  mighty  band 
Out  of  Hamelin  town  in  Brunswick  land, 
But  how  or  why,  they  don 't  understand. 


So,  Willy,  let  me  and  you  be  wipers 
Of  scores  out  with  all  men — especially  pipers! 
And,  whether  (hey  pipe  us  free  fr6m  rats  or  fr6m  mice. 
If  we've  promised  them  aught,  let  us  keep  our  promise! 
Robert  Browning  Ii8i>-i889| 
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THE  GLAD  EVANGEL 

A  CARtX. 

He  came  all  so  slfll 
Where  His  mother  was, 

As  dew  in  April 
That  falleth  on  the  grass. 

He  came  all  so  still 
Where  His  mother  lay. 

As  dew  in  April 
That  falleth  on  the  spray. 

He  came  all  so  stUI 
To  His  mother's  bower, 

As  dew  in  April 
That  falleth  on  the  flower. 

Mother  and  maiden 
Was  never  none  but  shel 

Wdl  might  such  a  lady 
God's  mother  be. 


"GOD  REST  YOU,  MERRY  GENTLEMEN" 

God  rest  you,  merry  gentlemen, 

Let  nothing  you  dismay, 
For  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour, 

Was  boni  tipoD  this  day, 

To  save  us  all  from  Satan's  power  ' 

When  -we  were  gwie  astray. 

0  tidings  of  comfort  and  joyt 

For  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour, 

Was  bom  on  Christmas  Day. 
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In  Bethlehem,  in  Jewry, 
This  blessed  babe  was  born, 

And  laid  within  a  manger. 
Upon  this  bless&j  morn; 

"Hie  which  His  mother,  Alary, 
Nothing  did  take  in  scorn. 

From  God  our  Heavenly  Father, 

A  blessdd  aogel  came; 
And  unto  certain  shepherds 

Brought  tidings  of  the  same; 
How  that  in  Bethlehem  was  bom 

TTie  Son  of  God  by  name. 

"Fear  not,"  then  said  the  angel, 
"Let  nothing  you  affright, 

This  day  is  born  a  Saviour 
Of  virtue,  power,  and  might. 

So  frequently  to  vanquish  all 
The  friends  of  Saian  quite." 

The  shepherds  at  these  tidings 
Rejoiced  much  in  mind, 

And  left  their  flocks  a-fecding 
In  tempest,  storm,  and  wind. 

And  went  to  Bethlehem  straightway. 
This  blessed  babe  to  find. 

But  when  to  Bethlehem  they  came, 

Whereat  this  infant  lay, 
Tbc^  found  Him  in  a  manger, 

Where  osen  feed  on  hay, 

His  mother  Mary  kneeling, 

Unto  ihe  Lord  did  pray. 

Now  to  the  Lord  nng  praises, 
All  ymi  within  this  place, 

And  with  true  love  sod  brotheiiiood 
E4ch  other  now  embrace; 

This  boly  tide  of  Christmas 
All  otherB  doth  deface. 
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O  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy!  ' 
For  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour, 
Was  bom  in  Christmas  Day. 


"0  UTTLE  TOWN  OF  BETHLEHEM" 
O  LITTLE  town  of  Bethlehem, 


How  silently,  how  silently, 

The  wondrous  gift  is  given! 
So  God  imparts  to  human  hearts 

The  blessings  of  His  heaven. 
No  ear  may  hear  His  coming, 

But  in  this  world  of  sin. 
Where  meek  souls  will  receive  Him  still,  ■ 

The  dear  Christ  enters  in, 

0  holy  Child  of  Bethlehem! 

Descend  to  us,  we  pray;  ' 

Cast  out  our  sin,  and  enter  in, 

Be  bom  in  us  toniay. 
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■     We  hear  the  Christmas  angeb 
The  great  glad  tidii^  tell; 
Oh  come  to  us,  abide  with  ua, 
Our  Lord  Emmanuel! 

Phillipi  Brooks  [iSjs-ii 

A  CHRISTMAS  HYMN 

Old  Stylt:  i8j7 

It  was  the  cahn  and  silent  night! 

Seven  himdred  years  and  fifty-three 
Had  Rome  been  growing- up  to  might, 

And  now  was  Queen  of  land  and  sca. 
No  sound  was  heard  of  clashing  wars; 

Peace  brooded  o'er  the  hushed  domain; 
Apollo,  Pallas,  Jove  and  Mars, 

Held  undisturbed  their  ancient  rdgn, 

In  the  solemn  midnight 

Centuries  ago, 

'Twas  in  the  calm  and  silent  night! 

The  senator  of  haughty  Rome 
Impatient  urged  his  chariot's  flight. 

From  lordly  revel  rolling  home. 
Triumphal  arches  gleaming  swell 

His  breast  with  thoughts  of  boundless  sway; 
What  recked  the  Roman  what  befell 

A  paltry  province  far  away. 

In  the  solemn  midnight 
Centuries  ago! 

Within  that  province  far  away 

Went  plodding  home  a  weary  boor: 
A  streak  of  light  before  him  lay, 

Falt'n  through  a  half-shut  stable  door 
Across  his  path.    He  passed — for  naught 

Told  what  was  going  on  within; 
How  keen  the  stars!  his  only  thought; 

The  air  how  calm  and  cold  and  thin, 

■In  the  solemn  midnight 

Centuries  ago! 
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Ostraoge  indificfcocel — ^lowandki^ 

Drowsed  over  comnon  joys  and  cai^; 
The  eutb  was  still — but  knew  not  why; 

The  world  was  listenaig~-unawaieri. 
How  calm  a  moment  may  precede 

One  that  shall  thiiU  the  vrodd  for  ever!     ' 
To  that  still  moment  mme  would  hedd, 

Man's  doom  was  linked,  no  mom  to  sever, 
In  Che  solemn  midnight 
Centuries  ago. 

It  JT  the  calm  and  solemn  ni^tl 

A  tbonsand  beUs  ling  out,  and  ttuow 
Their  joyous  peak  abroad,  and  smite 

The  darkness,  charmed  and  holy  now. 
The  night  that  erst  no  name  had  worn, 

To  it  a. happy  name  is  given; 
For  in  that  stable  lay  new-bom 
The  peaceful  Prince  of  Earth  and  Hqaven, 
In  the  solemn  midnight 
Centuries  ago. 

Affrsd  DenMlt  liSii-iSiy] 


"WHILE  SHEPHERDS  WATCHED  THEIR  FLOCKS 
BY  NIGHT" 

While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night, 

All  seated  on  the  ground, 
The  angel  of  the  Lord  came  down. 

And  ^ory  shone  around. 

"  Fear  not,"  said  he,  for  mi^ty  dread 

Had  seized  their  troubled  mind; 
"  Glad  tidings  of  great  joy  I  bring 

To  you  and  all  mankind. 

"To  you,  in  David's  town,  this  day 

Is  bom,  of  David's  line. 
The  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord, 

And  this  ^lall  be  the  sign: 
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"Hie  heavenly  babe  you  there  ihaU  find 

To  human  view  displayed, 
All  meanly  wraH>ed  in  swaddling  baoda. 

And  in  a  man^r  laid." 

Tbns  sp>Bie  the  senph;  and  forthwith 

Appealed  a  shining  throng 
Of  angels,  praising  God,  who  thus 

Addressed  their  joyful  sang: 

"All  ^ory  be  to  God  on  high, 

And  to  the  earth  be  peace; 
Good  will  henceforth  from  Heaveo  to  men 

Begin  and  never  cease." 

NaJum  Tale  [1651-1 


CHRISTMAS  CAROLS 

It  came  upon  the  midnight  daa. 

That  glorious  song  <rf  old. 
From  angels  bending  near  the  earth 

To  touch  their  harps  of  gold: 
"Peace  on  the  earth,  good  will  to  men 

From  heaven's  all-gradous  King" — 
The  world  in  solemn  stillness  lay 

To  hear  the  angels  sing. 

Still  through  the  cloven  skies  they  come 

With  peaceful  wings  unfurled, 
And  still  their  heavenly  music  floats 

O'er  all  the  weary  world; 
Above  its  sad  and  lowly  plains 

They  bend  on  hovering  wing. 
And  ever  o'er  its  Babel-sounds 

The  blessM  angels  sing. 

But  with  the  woes  oE  sin  and  strife 
The  world  has  suffered  long; 

fieneath  the  angel-strain  have  rolled 
Two  thousand  years  of  wrong; 
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ADdflmn.^tTraTvitbmftB,  heats  tu>t      1 

The 'love-song  wtdcb  thaybring; — 
Oh,  hoati  the  noise,  ye  men  of  strife. 

And  hear  the  angels  sing! 

And  ye,  beneath  life's  cmslring  load. 

Whose  fonns  are  bending  low, 
Who  toil  along  the  climbing  way  . 

With  painful  steps  and  slow, 
LcN^  now !  for  glad  and  golden  hours 

Come  swiftly  on  the  wing; — 
Oh,  rest  beside  the  wcaiy  road 

And  hear  the  angels  sing! 

For  lo !  the  days  are  hastening  oQ 

By  prophet  bards  foretold. 
When  with  the  ever  circling  years 

G>mes  round  the  age  of  gold; 
When  Peace  Ehall  over  all  the  earth 

Il3  ancient  splendors  fling, 
Axd  the  whole  world  give  back  the  song 

Which  now  the  angels  sing. 

Edmund  HamilUm  Setirs  USityiSifH 


THE  ANGELS  '' 

Fnmi  "Flowen  of  Sion" 

KuN,  shepherds,  run  where  Bethlehem  blest  appears. 
We  bring  the  best  of  news;  be  not  dismayed: 
A  Saviour  there  is  bom  more  (Ad  than  years. 
Amidst  heaven's  roUing  heights  this  eaith  who  stayed. 
,  In  a  poor  cottage  inned,  a  virgin  maid, 
A  weakling  did  him  bear,  who  all  upbeats; 
There  is  he  poorly  swaddled,  in  manger  laid, 
To  whom  too  narrow  swaddlings  are  out  spheres: 
Run,  shepherds,  run,  and  solemnize  his  birth. 
This  is  that  night — no,  day,  grown  great  with  bliss, 
Id  which  the  power  of  Satan  broken  is: 
In  heaven  be  gtory,  peace  unto  the  earthl 
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Thus  slngtng,  throu^  tke  air  the  angels  swarm. 
And  cope  of  stars  ro-echoM  the  soihe. 

WHUam  I>rwMMM^  (1585-1^9] 


THE  BURNING  BABE 

As  I  in  hoary  winter's  night 

Stood  shivering  in  the  snow, 
Surprised  I  was  with  sudden  heat 

Which  made  my  heart  to  glow; 
And  lifting  up  a  fearful  eye 

To  view  what  fire  was  near, 
A  pretty  babe  all  burning  .bright 

Did  in  the  air  appear; 
Who,  scorchM  with  excessive  heat. 

Such  floods  of  tears  did  shed, 
As  though  His  floods  should  quench  His  llames. 

Which  with  His  tears  were  bred: 
"Alas!"  quoth  He,  "but  newly  born 

In  fiery  heats  I  fry, 
Yet  none  approach  to  warm  their  hearts 

Or  fed  my  fire  but  I! 

"My  faultless  breast  the  furnace  is; 

The  fuel,  wounding  thorns; 
Love  is  the  fire,  and  sighs  the  smoke; 

The  ashes,  shames  and  scorns; 
The  fuel  Justice  layeth  on, 

And  Mercy  blows  (he  coals, 
The  metal  in  this  furnace  wrought 

Are  men's  defilM  souls: 
For  which,  as  now  on  fire  I  am 

To  work  them  to  their  good, 
So  will  I  melt  into  a  bath, 

To  wash  them  fti  my  blood." 
With  this  He  vanished  out  ol  sight 

And  swiftly  shrunk  away, 
And  straight  I  callM  unto  mind 

That  it  was  Christmas  Day. 

Robert  SotOJmdl  ii$6ii-ists\ 
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TRYSTE  NCHEL 

The  Ox  he  openeth  wide  the  Doore, 

And  from  the  Snowe  he  calls  her  inne, 
And  he  hath  seen  her  Smile  therefor, 
Our  Ladye  without  Sinne. 
Now  soone  from  Sleep 
A  Starre  shall  leap. 
And  soone  arrive  both  King  aod  Hinde: 

Amen,  Amen; 
But  O,  the  Place  w'd  I  but  findel 

The  Ox  hath  hushed  his  voyce  and  bent 

Trewe  eyes  of  Pilty  ore  the  Mow, 
And  on  his  lovelie  Neck,  forspent. 
The  Blessed  layes  her  Browe. 
Around  her  feet 
Full  Warine  and  Sweete 
His  bowcric  Breath  doth  meeklie  dwdl: 

But  sore  am  I  with  Vaine  Travai 

The  Oi  islMSt  in  Judah  staU 

And  Host  of  more  than  onelie  one. 

For  dose  she  gatherctb  withal 

Our  Lordc  her  httel  Sonne. 

Glad  Hinde  and  King 

Their  Gyfte  may  bring, 

But  wo'd  to-night  my  Teare*  were  there^ 

Amen,  Amen: 
Between  her  Bosom  and  His  hayre! 

Louise  Imogen  Guiney  fi86i- 


CHRISTMAS  CAROL 

As  Joseph  was  a-waukin', 

He  heard  an  angel  sing, 
"This  night  shall  be  the  birthnight 

Of  Christ  our  heavenly  King. 
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"His  birth-bed  shall  be  neither 

In  housed  nor  in  hall, 
Nor  in  the  place  of  paradise, 

Biit  in  the  OJten's  staU. 

"He  neither  shall  be  rockM         ; 

In  silver  nor  in  gold. 
But  in  the  wooden  manger 

That  Ueth  in  the  mould. 

"He  nrather  shall  be  waAen 
With  white  wine  nor  with  red. 

But  with  the  fair  spring  water 
That  on  you  shall  be  shed. 

"He  neither  shall  be  doth&l 

In  purple  nor  in  pall, 
But  in  the  fair,  white  linen 

That  usen  babies  all." 

As  Joseph  was  a-waukin', 

Thus  did  the  angel  sing. 
And  Mary's  son  at  midnight 

Was  bom  to  be  our  King. 

Then  be  you  glad,  goofl  people. 

At  this  time  of  the  year; 
And  light  you  up  your  candles, 

For  His  star  it  shineth  dcarl 

Utiitunirti 

"BRIGHTEST  AND  BEST  OF  THE  SONS  OF  THE 

MORNING" 

BuCETEST  and  best  of  the  Sons  of  the  morning! 

Dawn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  aidi 

Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning. 

Guide  where  our  Infant  Redeemer  is  laid! 

Cold  on  His  cradle  the  dewdrops  *re  sjiining, 
Low  lies  His  head  with  the  beasU  of  the  stall; 

Angela  adore  Him  in  slumber  reclining. 
Maker  and  Monarch  and  Saviour  of  alll 
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Say,  shall  we  yield  Uiin,  ia  costly  d«\%tM)Q, 

Odois  of  Edtm  and  oSenngadiviaei' 
Gems  of  the  mountain  and  pearls  of  the  ocean, 
Myirh  from  the  foresC,  or  gold  liwa  the  mine? 

Vainly  we  offer  each  ample  oblation; 

Vainly  with  gifts  would  His  favor  secure; 
Richer  by  far  b  the  heart's  adoiation; 

Dearer  to  God  are  the  prayets  of  the  poor. 

Bri^test  and  best  of  the  Sons  of  the  mormBg! 

Dawn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  aid! 
Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning, 

Guide  where  oiir  Infant  Redeemer  is  laid! 

Reginald  Heba  [1733-181 

CHRISTMAS   BELLS 

I  HEABD  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day 
Their  old,  familiar  carols  play, 

And  wild  and  sweet 

The  words  repeat 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men! 

id  come, 


Till,  ringing,  singing  on  its  way, 

The  worid  revolved  from  night  to  day, 

A  voice,  a  chime, 

A  chant  sublime 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men! 

Then  from  each  bladi,  accursed  mouth 
The  cannon  thundered  in  the  Smith, 

And  with  the  sound 

The  carob  drowned 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men! 
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It  was  as  if  an  earthquake  rent 
The  heartli-gtanes  of  a  continent. 

And  made  forlorn 

The  households  bom 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men! 

And  in  despair  I  bowed  ray  head; 
"There  is  no  peace  on  earth,"  I  said, 

"  For  hate  is  strong, 

And  mocks  the  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  menl" 

Then  pealed  the  bcUs  more  loud  and  deep;  . 
"God  is  not  dead,  nor  doth  He  sleep!        , 

The  Wrong  shall  fail, 

The  Right  prevail, 
With  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men!" 

Henry  Wadsworth  LengfdknB  I1S07-1883I 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL 

The  Christ-child  lay  on  Mary's  lap, 

His  hair  was  like  a  light. 
(O  weary,  weary  were  the  world. 

But  here  is  all  aright.) 

The  Christ-child  lay  on  Mary's  breast, 

His  hair  was  like  a  star. 
(0  stern  and  cunning  are  the  kings, 

But  here  the  true  hearts  are.) 

The  Christ-child  lay  on  Mary's  heart. 

His  hair  was  like  a  fire. 
(O  weary,  weary  is  the  worid, 

But  here  the  world's  desire.) 

The  Christ-child  stood  at  Mary's  knee. 

His  hair  was  like  a  crown, 
And  all  the  flowers  looked  up  at  Him, 

And  all  the  stars  looked  down. 

CfOcrf  Keith  Cheslerbm  ti8»4- 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  CHRISTMAS 

There  fared  a.  mother  driven  foith 

Out  of  an  inn  to  roam; 

In  the  place  where  she  was  homeless 

All  men  aie  at  home. 

The  crazy  stable  close  at  hand. 

With  shaking  timber  and  shifting  sand, 

Grew  a  sUonger  thing  to  abide  and  stand. 

Than  the  square  stones  of  Rome. 

For  men  are  homeack  In  their  hones, 

And  Btraagera  under  the  sun, 

And  they  lay  theic  heads  in  a  foreign  land 

Whenever  the  day  is  done. 

Here  we  have  battle  and  blazing  eyes, 

And  chance  and  honor  and  high  sutprise;, 

But  our  bomcB  are  undes  miraculoua  skies 

Where  the  yule  tale  was  b^un. 

A  Child  in  a  foul  sbUile, 

Where  the  bents  feed  and  foam, 

Only  where  He  was  bctneteas 

Are  you  and  I  at  home; 

We  have  hands  that  fashion  and  beads  that  know. 

But  our-  heartfi  we  k»t— how  long  agol 

In  a  place  no  chart  nor  ship  can  show 

Under  the  sky's  dome. 

TTiis  world  is  wild  as  an  old  wves'  tale. 

And  strange  the  plain  things  are, 

The  earth  is  enough  and  the  air  is  enou^ 

For  our  wonder  and  OUr  war; 

But  our  rest  is  as  far  as  the  fire-drake  swings 

And  our  peace  is  put  in  impossible  things 

Where  clashed  and  thundered  unthinkable  wings 

Round  an  incredible  star. 

To  an  open  house  in  the  evening 
Home  shall  men  come, 
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To  an  older  place  than  Eden 

And  a.  taller  town  than  Rome. 

To  the  end  of  the  way  of  the  wandering  star, 

To  the  things  that  cannot  be  and  that  are, 

To  the  place  where  God  was  homeless 

And  all  men  are  at  home. 

Gilierl  Keith  Cheilerton  [1S74- 


THE  FEAST  OF  THE  SNOW 

These  is  heard  a  hymn  when  the  panes  are  dim, 

And  never  before  or  again. 
When  the  nights  are  strong  with  a  daiiiKS  Jong, 

And  the  dark  is  alive 'vrith  ra&i. 

Never  we  know  but  in  sleet  and  anow 
The  place  where  the  great  fires  are, 

That  the  midst  of  earth  is  a  raging  mirth, 
And  the  heart  of  the  earth  a  star. 

And  at  mght  we  win  to  the  andeot  hm, 
Where  the  Child  in  the  frost  b  furkd. 

We  follow  the  feet  where  all  muIs  meet. 
At  the  inn  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  gods  Ue  dead  ^ere  the  laaves  lie  red. 

For  the  flame  of  the  sun  is  flown; 
The  gods  lie  cold  where  the  lesvee  are  gold, 

And  a  Child  comes  forth  alone. 

Gilbert  Kaih  Cke^Utlim  [tSr4- 


MARY'S  BABY 

Joseph,  mild  and  noble,  bent  above  the  straw: 
A  pale  girl,  a  frail  girl,  suffering  he  saw; 
"0  my  Love,  my  Mary,  my  bride,  I  pity  thee!" 
"Nay,  Dear,"  said  Mary,  "all  is  well  with  me!" 

"  Baby,  my  baby,  0  my  babe,"  she  sang. 

Suddenly  the  golden  night  all  with  musdc  tangd 
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Angels  leading  shepfaerds,  shepbnds  lending  sheep: 
The  silence  of  worship  broke  the  mother's  sleep. 
AH  the  meek  and  lowly  of  ail  the  world  were  there; 
Smiling,  she  showed  them  that  her  Child  was  fair, 

"Baby,  my  haby"  kisang  Him  she  said. 

Suddenly  a  flaming  star  through  the  heavens  sped. 

Three  dd  men  and  weary  knelt  them  side  by  side, 
The  world's  wealth  forBwearing,  majesty  and  pride; 
Worldly  might  and  wisdom  beroie  the  Babe  bent  low: 
Weeping,  maid  Mary  said,  "I  love  Him  so!" 

"Baby,  my  baby,"  and  the  Baby  slept. 

Suddenly  on  Calvary  all  the  olives  wept. 

Shaeiiuu  OShed  [1886- 

GATES  AND  DOORS 


Skins  out  to  guide  the- Iropdfr's  feet 
To  you  across  Ike  snow. 

Then  was  a  courteous  hostler 
(He  is  in  Htavo)  to-night) 

fie  held  Our  Lady's  bridle 
And  helped  her  todigfat.  , 
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He  apnad  dean  straw  bcfote  bar    .' 
Whereon  she  might  lie  down. 

And  Jesus  Christ  has  given  him 
An  everlasting  crown. 

Unlock  the  door  tkk  attting 

And  kl  your  gale  swing  wide, 
Lei  all  who  ask  for  sktiler 

Come  speedily  inside. 
WktU  ^  your  yard  be  narraaS 

What  ^  yoiir  house  be  smaUt- 
There  is  a  Guest  is  coming 

WiU  glorify  it  aU. 

There  was  a  joyous  hostler 

Who  knelt  on  Christmas  mom 
Beside  the  radiEint  manger  ' 

Wherein  his  Lord  was  borp. 
His  heart  was  full  of  laughter, 

His  soul  was  full  of  bliss 
When  Jesus,  on  Hts  Mother's  lap, 

Gave  him  His  hand  to  kiss. 

Unbar  your  heart  this  evening 

And  keep  no  slravger  out. 
Take  from  your  soul's  great  porlat 

The  barrier  of  doubt. 
To  humble  folk  and  weary 

Give  hearty  welcoming. 
Your  breast  shall  he  to-morrow 

The  cradle  of  a  King. 

Joyce  Kilmer  |iS86- 


tHe  three  kings 

Three  Kings  came  riding  from  far  away, 

Melchior  and  Caspar  and  Bakasar; 
Three  Wise  Men  out  of  the  East  were  they, 
And  they  travelled  by  night  and  they  slept  by  day. 

For  their  guide  was  a  beautiful,  wonderful  star. 
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The  star  was  so  beauUfu],  large  and  clSar, 

That  all  the  other  stars  of  the  sky 
Became  a  white  mist  in  the  atmosphere; 
And  by  this  they  knew  that  the  cooitDg  was  near 

Of  the  Prince  foretold  in  the  prophecy. 

Three  caskets  they  bore  on  their  saddle-bows, 

Three  caskets  of  gold  with  golden  keys;  i 

Their  robes  were  of  crimson  silk,  with  rows 
Of  bells  and  pomegranates  and  furbelows, 
Their  turbans  like  blossoming  almond- trees. 

And  so  the  Three  Kings  rode  into  the  West, 

Through  the  dusk  of  night,  over  hill  and  <lell, 
And  sometimes  they  nodded  with  beard  on  breast, 
And  sometimes  talked,  as  they  paused  to  rest, 
With  the  people  they  met  at  some  wayside  well.' 

"Of  the  child  that  is  born,"  said  fialtasar, 

"  Good  people,  I  pray  you,  tell  us  the  news. 
For  we  in  the  East  have  seen  hb  star. 
And  have  ridden  fast,  and  have  ridden  far, 
To  find  and  worship  the  King  of  the  Jews." 

And  the  people  answered,  "You  ask  in  vain; 

We  know  of  no  king  but  Herod  the  Greatl"    . 
Tbey  thought  the  Wise  Men  were  men  ittsaoe. 
As  they  spurred  their  horses  across  the  platQ 

Like  riders  in  haste,  and  who  cannot  wait. 

And  when  they  came  to  Jerusalem, 
Herod  the  Great,  who  had  hcanl  this  thing. 

Sent  for  the  Wise  Men  and  questioned  them; 

And  said,  "Go  down  unto  Bethlehem. 
And  bring  me  tidings  of  this  new  king." 

So  they  rode  away,  and  the  star  stood  si  ill. 

Hie  only  one  in  the  gra,y  of  morn ; 
Yes,  it  stopped,~it  stood  still  of  its  own  free  will, 
Right  over  Bethlehem  on  the  hill. 

The  city  of  David,  where  Christ  wasboni. 
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And  the  Three  Kings  rode  through  the  gat£  and  the  guard, 
Through  the  silent  street,  till  theii  horses  tiuned 

And  neighed  as  they  entered  the  great  inu-yafd; 

But  the  windows  were  closed,  and  the  doors  were  barred, 
And  only  a  tight  in  the  st^le  burned. 

And  cradled  there  in  the  scented  hay, 
In  the  air  made  sweet  by  the  breath  of  kine, 

The  little  child  in  the  manger  lay, 

The  Child  that  would  be  King  one  day 
Of  a  kingdom  not  human,  but  divine. 

H 


They  laid  their  offerings  at  his  feet: 

The  gold  was  their  tribute  to  a  King; 
The  frankincense,  with  its  odor  sweet, 
Was  for  the  Priest,  the  Paraclete; 

The  myrrh  for  the  body's  burying. 

And  the  mother  wondered  and  bowed  her  head, 

And  sat  as  still  as  a  statue  of  stone; 
Her  heart  was  troubled  yet  comforted, 
Rememhcnng  what  the  Angel  had  said 

Of  an  endless  reign  and  of  David's  throne. 

Then  the  Kings  rode  out  of  the  dty  gate, 

With  a  clatter  of  hoofs  in  proud  array; 
But  they  went  not  back  to  Herod  the  Great, 
For  they  knew  his  malice  and  feared  his  hate, 

And  returned  to  their  homes  by  another  way. 

Hewy  WadswoTlk  Longfdlow  [[807-1882! 

LULLABY  IN  BETHLEHEM 
There  hath  come  bo  host  to  see  Thee,' 
Baby  dear, 

Bearded  men  with  eyes  of  flame 
And  Ups  ol  fear, 
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For  the  heavens,  they  say,  have  brohtD 

Into  blinding  gulfs  of  giory. 

And  the  Lord,  tbcy  say,  hath  spoken 

In  a  little  irondious  stoiy, 

Baby  dear. 

There  have  come  three  kings  to  greet  Thee, 

Baby  dear, 

Crowned  with  gold,  iind  clad  In  putple, , 

They  draw  near. 

They  have  brought  rare  silks  to  bind  Thee, 

At  Thy  feet,  behold,  they  spread  them, 

From  their  thrones  they  sprang  to  find  Thee, 

And  a  blazing  star  hath  led  them, 

Baby  dear. 

I  have  neither  jade  nor  ja^>er. 

Baby  dear. 

Thou  art  all  my  hope  and  glory, 

And  my  fear. 

Yet  for  all  the  gems  that  strew  Thee, 

And  the  costly  gowns  that  fold  Thee, 

Yea,  though  all  the  world  should  woo  Thee, 

Thou  art  mine — and  fast  I  hold  Thee, 

Baby  dear. 

Henry  Haumrth  Bashford  [iSSo- 

A  CHILD'S  SONG  OF  CHRISTMAS 
My  counterpane  b  soft  as  silk. 
My  blankets  wbite  as  creamy  milk. 

"ITie  hay  was  soft  to  Him,  I  know, 

Out  little  Lord  of  long  ago. 
Above  the  roofs  the  pigeons  fly 
In  silver  wheels  across  the  sky. 

The  stable-doves  ihey  cooed  to  them, 

Mary  and  Christ  in  Bethlehem. 
Bright  shinea  the  sun  across  the  drifts, 
And  blight  upon  my  Christinas  gifts. 

They  brought  Hnn  incrase,  myrrh,  and  gold. 

Our  little  Lord  who  lived  of  old. 
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Oh,  soft  and  clear  our  mother  aingi 

Of  Christinas  joys  and  Chnstmas  ihiogs, 

God's  holy  angels  sang  to  them, 

Mary  and  Christ  in  Bethlehem. 

Our  hearts  they  hold  all  Christmas  dear, 

And  earth  seems  sweet  and  heaven  seems  near, 

Oh,  heaven  was  in  His  sight,  I  know, 

That  little  Child  of  long  ago. 

Marjorif  £.  C.  PkkthaU  [1883- 


JEST  'FXDRE  CHRISTMAS 

Father  calls  me  William,  sister  calls  me  Will, 

Mother  calls  me  Willie,  but  the  fellers  call  me  Bill! 

Mighty  glad  I  ain't  a  girl — ruther  be  a  boy. 

Without  them  sashes,  curls,  an'  things  that's  worn   by 

Fauntleroy! 
Love  to  chawnk  green  apples  an'  go  swimmin'  In  the  lake — 
Hate  to  take  the  castor-ile  they  give  for  bdly-achS! 
'Most  all  the  time,  the  whole  year  round,  there  ain't  no 

Hies  on  me, 
But  jest  'fore  Christmas  I'm  as  good  as  I  kin  be! 

Got  a  yetler  dog  named  Sport,  sick  him  on  the  cat; 
First  thing  she  knows  she  doesn't  know  where  she  is  at! 
Got  a  clipper  sled,  an'  when  us  kids  goes  out  to  slide, 
'Long  comes  the  groceiy  cart,  an'  we  all  hook  aride! 
But  sometimes  when  the  grocery  man  is  worrited  an'  cross. 
He  reaches  at  us  with  his  whip,  an'  larrups  up  his  hoss. 
An' thenllaff  an'  holler,  "Oh,  ye  never  teched  me/" 
But  jest  'fore  Christmas  I'm  as  good  as  I  kin  be! 

Gran'ma  says  she  hopes  that  when  I  git  to  be  a  man, 

I'll  be  a  missionarer  like  her  oldest  brother,  Dan, 

As  was  et  up  by  the  cannibuls  that  lives  in  Ceylon's  Isle, 

Where  every  psospeck  pteasea,  an'  only  man  is  vile! 

But  gran'ma  she  has  never  been  to  see  a  Wild  W«st  show. 

Nor  read  the  Life  of  Daniel  Bo^ne,  or  else  I  guess  she'd 
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rbat  Buff'lo  Bill  and  cow-boys  is  good  enough  for  me! 
Excrp'  jest  'fore  Christmas,  when  I'm  good  as  I  kin  be! 

And  then  old  Sport  he  hangs  around,  so  solemn-like  an'  still, 
His  eyes  they  keep  a-sayin':  "What's  the  matter,  little 

Bill?" 
Hie  old  cat  sneaks  down  ofF  her  perch  an'  wonders  what's 

ber"-"" 
Of  tber  that  used  to  make  things  hum! 

But  la  so  earnestly  to  biz, 

That  IT  'How  improved  our  Willie  is!" 

But  fat  ^hisseU,  suspicions  me 

Alien  j  n  as  good  as  I  kin  bel 

Fm  Christmas,  with  its  lots  an'  lots  of  candies,  cakes  an' 

tojrs, 
Was  made,  they  say,  for  proper  kids  an'  not  for  naughty 

So  wash  yer  fac«  an'  bresh  yer  hair,  an'  mind  yer  p's  an'  q's. 
An'  don't  bust  out  yer  pantaloons,  an'  dont  wear  out  yer 

shoes; 
Say  "Yessum"  to  the  ladies,  an'  "Vessur"  td  themen^ 
An'  when  they's  company,  don't  pass  yer  plate  for  pie 

Bat.  thininng  of  the  things  yer'd  like  to  see  upon  that  tree, 
Jest  'fore  Christmas  be  as  good  as  yer  kin  bet 

Eutene  Field  [itstr-iS^s] 

A   VISIT  FROM  ST.   NICHOLAS 
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Away  to  the  window  I  flew  like  a  flash, 

Tore  open  the  shutters  and  threw  up  the  sash. 

The  moon  bn  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen  snow 

Gave  the  lustre  of  mid-day  to  objects  below, 

When,  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  appear, 

But  a  miniature  sleigh,  and  eight  tiny  reindeer, 

With  a  little  old  driver,  so  lively  and  quick, 

I  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  St.  Nick. 

More  rapid  than  eagles  his  coursers  they  came, 

And  be  whistled,  and  shouted,  and  called  them  by  name; 

"Now,  Dasher!  now.  Dancer.'  now,  Prancer  and  Vixenl 

On,  Comet  I  on  Cupid/  on,  Donder  and  BlUsen! 

To  the  top  of  the  porch!  to  the  top  of  the  wall! 

Now  dash  awayl  dash  away!  dash  away  all!" 

As  dry  leaves  that  before  the  wild  hurricane  fly. 

When  they  meet  with  an  obstacle,  mount  ta  the  sky, 

So  up  to  the  house-top  the  coursers  they  flew, 

With  the  sleigh  full  of  toys,  and  St.  Nicholas  too. 

And  thco,  in  a  twinkling,  I  heard  on  the  roof 

The  pra.ndng  and  pawing  of  each  little  hoof. 

As  I  drew  in  my  head,  an<!  was  turning  around, 

Down  the  chimney  St.  Nicholas  cajne  with  a  bound: 

He  was  dressed  all  in  fur,  from  his  head  to  his  foot, 

Aod  his  clothes  were  all  tarnished  with  ashes  and  soot; 

A  bundle  of  toys  he  had  flung  oa  his  back, 

And  he  looked  like  a  peddler  just  opening  his  pack. 

His  eyes — how  they  twinkled!  his  dimples  how  merry! 

His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose  like  a  cherry! 

His  droU  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a  bow, 

And  the  beard  of  his  chin  was  as  white  as  the  snow; 

The  stump  of  a  pipe  he  held  tight  in  his  teeth, 

And  the  smoke  it  encircled  his  head  like  a  wreath; 

He  had  a  broad  face  and  a  little  round  beily, 

That  shook,  when  he  lai^c<l,  like  a  bowlful  of  jelly. 

He  was  chubby  and  plump,  a  right  jolly  old  elf, 

And  I  laughed  when  I  saw  him,  in  spite  of  myself; 

A  wink  of  his  eye  and  a  tnist  of  his  head. 

Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing  to  dread;  ■ 

He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  went  straight  to  his  work, 

And  filled  aU  the  stockings;  then  turned  with  a  jerk. 
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And  laying  his  fingei  aside  of  his  nose. 

And  giving  a.  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose; 

He  sprang  U>  his  slei^,  to  his  team  gave  a  whisUe, 

And  away  they  all  flew  like  the  down  of  a  thistle. 

But  I  heard  him  esclaim,  ere  be  drove  out  of  sight, 

"Happy  Christmas  to  ait,  and  to  all  a  good-itigkl." 

Cttnunt  Chrkt  Moifre  {i779~iS6jl 


CEREMONIES  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

CoHE,  bdng  with  a  noise. 

My  meny,  meny  boys, 
ybe  Chiistmas  log  to  the  firing; 

While  my  good  dame,  she 

Bids  ye  all  be  free; 
And  drink  to  your  hearts' desiiing. 

With  the  last  year 's  brand 

Light  the  new  block,  axul 
For  good  success  in  his  spendiDg, 

On  your  psaltries  play, 

That  sweet  luck  may 
CotDC  while  the  log  is  artending. 

Dnuk  now  the  strong  beer, 

Cut  the  white  loaf  here, 
The  while  the  meat  is  a^shredding; 

For  the  mre  mince-pie 

And  the  plums  stand  by  ' 
To  fill  the  paste  that's  a-kneading. 

Robert  Htrrick  Iisgi-i6T4l 

ON  THE  MORNING  OF  OIRIST'S  NATIVITV' 

This  is  the  month,  and  this  the  Ijappy  morn 
Wherein  the  Son  of  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 
Of  wedded  maid  and  virgin  mother  born, 
Our  great  redemption  from  above  did  brings 
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For  so  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing 

That  he  our  deadly  foHeiC  should  release, 

And  with  his  Father  work  us  a  perpetual  peace. 

That  gtorious  Fonn,  that  Li^t  unsufferable, 

And  that  far-beaming  blaze  of  Majesty 

Wherewith  he  wont  at  Heaven's  high  coundl-ta 

To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal  Unity, 

He  laid  aside;  and,  here  with  us  to  be, 

Forsook  the  courts  of  everlasting  day, 

And  chose  with  us  a  darksome  house  of  mortal  day. 

Say,  Heavenly  Muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 

A£ford  a  present  to  the  Infant  God? 

Hast  thou  no  verse,  no  hymn,  or  solemn  strain 

To  welcome  him  to  this  his  new  abode, 

Now  while  the  heaven,  by  the  sun's  team  untrod. 

Hath  took  no  print  of  the  approaching  light, 

And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  in  squadrons  bright? 

See  how  from  far,  upon  the  eastern  road, 

The  star-led  wizards  haste  with  odors  sweett 

0  run,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode 

And  lay  it  lowly  at  bis  blessed  feet; 

Have  thou  the  honor  first  thy  Lord  to  greet. 

And  join  thy  voice  unto  the  angel  choir 

From  out  his  secret  altar  toudied  with  hallowed  fire, 

THE   HYMN 

It  was  the  winter  wild 

While  the  heaven-born  Child 

All  meanly  wrapped  in  the  rude  manger  lies; 

Nature  in  awe  to  Him 

Had  doSed  her  gaudy  trim. 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize: 

It  was  no  season  then  for  her 

To  wanton  wilh  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

OtJy  with  speeches  fair 
She  woos  the  gentle  air 
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To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  iniK>cent  snow; 

And  on  her  naked  shame,  1 

Pollute  with  sinful  blame, 

The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw; 

Confounded,  that  her  Maker's  eyes 

Should  look  so  near  upon  hei  foul  deformities. 

But  he,  ber  fears  to  cease, 

Seat  down  the  meek-eyed  Peace; 

She,  crowned  with  olive  green,  came  soMy  diding 

Down  through  the  turning  sphere. 

His  ready  harbinger, 

With  turtle  wing  and  amorous  clouds  dividing; 

»  and  land. 


The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armdd  throng; 

And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye, 

As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sovereign  Lord  was  by.  - 

But  peaceful  was  the  night 

Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began: 

The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 

Smoothly  the  waters  kissed. 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocein^ 

Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave.  ' 

While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charniM  wave. 

The  stars,  with  deep  amaze, 

Stand  fixed  in  steadfast  gaze, 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence; 

And  will  not  take  their  flight 

For  all  the  morning  light, 

Or  Lucifer  that  often  warned  them  thence; 

But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow 

Until  thdr  Lord  himself  bespake,  and  bid  them  go. 
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And  though  the  shady  gloom 

Had  given  day  her  room, 

The  sun  himself  withheld  his  wonted  speed, 

And  hid  his  head  for  shame, 

As  his  inferior  flame 

The  new-enlightened  world  no  more  should  need; 

He  saw  a  greater  Sun  appear 

Than  his  bright  throne,  or  burning  axletree,  could  betSj 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn 

Or  ere  the  point  of  dawn 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row; 

Full  little  thought  they  then 

TTiat  the  mighty  Pan 

Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  below; 

Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep. 

Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 

When  such  music  sweet 

Their  hearts  and  eais  did  greet 

As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook — 

Divinely-warbled  voice 

Answering  the  stringed  omse, 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took: 

The  air,  such  pleasure  loth  to  lose. 

With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly  dose. 

Nature,  that  heard  such  sound 

Beneath  the  hollow  round 

Of  Cynthia's  seat  the  airy  region  thrilling. 

Now  was  almost  won 

To  think  her  part  was  done, 

And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fulfilling; 

She  knew  such  harmony  alone 

Could  hold  all  heaven  and  earth  in  happier  union. 

At  last  surrounds  their  sight 

A  globe  of  circular  light 

That  with  long  beams  the  shamefaced  night  arrayed; 

The  helmdd  Cherubim 

And  sworded  Seraphim 

Are  seen  in  ghttcring  ranks  with  wings  displayed. 
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Harpmg  in  loud  and  schema  choir  ' 

With  unexpressive  notes,  to  Heaven  'a  neip-bom  Heir. 

Such  music  (as  'tis  said) 

Before  was  never  made 

But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung; 

While  the  Creator  great 

His  constellations  set 

And  the  well-balanced  worid  on  hinges  hung; 

And  cast  the  daric  foundations  deep,  • 

And  bid  the  weltering  waves  their  oozy  dmnnd  kOBp. 

Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres! 

Once  bless  our  human  ears, 

If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  seofies  so; 

Aad  let  your  silver  chime 

Move  in  melodious  time; 

And  let  the  bass  of  Heaven 's  deq>  organ  blow; 

And  with  your  ninefold  hannony 

Make  up  full  consort  to  the  angeUc  syiqphony. 

For  if  1 

•nmei 

And^ 

WiUai 

Andle 

And  Hell  itself  will  pass  away. 

And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day. 

Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 

Will  down  return  to  men, 

Oibed  in  a  rainbow;  and,  like  fdcvies  wearing, 

Uercy  will  ait  between 

Throned  in  celestial  sheen, 

With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down  steering; 

And  Heaven,  as  at  some  festival, 

Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace  haB. 

But  wisest  Fate  says  No; 
This  must  not  yet  be  so; 
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The  Babe  yet  lies  in  smiHng  infancy 

That  on  the  bitter  cross  I '   . . 

Must  redeem  our  loss; 

So  both  himself  and  us  to  glorify; 

Vet  first,  to  those  ychained  in  sleep 

The  wakeful  trump  of  doom  must  thunder  through   the 

With  such  a  horrid  clang 

As  on  Mount  Sinai  raog  -  ' 

While  the  red  fiie  and  smouldering  clouds  outbake: 

The  a-ghd  Earth  aghast 

With  terror  of  that  blast  >■ 

Shall  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  shake, 

When,  at  the  world's  last  sessiAn, 

The  dreadful  Judge  in  middle  air  shall  spread  His  throntt 

And  then  at  kst  our  bliss 

Full  and  perfect  is, 

But  now  begins;  f^r  from  this  happy  day 

The  old  Dragon  under  ground, 

In  straiter  limits  bound,  i 

Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usurped  sway; 

And,  wroth  to  sec  his  kingdom  fail. 

Swinges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  tail. 

The  oracles  are  dumb; 

No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving. 

Apollo  from  bis  shrine 

Can  no  more  divine. 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  EWphoa  leaving: 

No  nightly  trance  or  breathed  spell 

Inspires  the  palc-cyed  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell. 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er  .  • 

And  the  resoundii^  shore 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard,  and  loud  lament; 

From  haunted  spring  and  dale 

Edged  with  poplar  pale 

The  parting  Genius  is  with  sighing  sent: 
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With  flower-inwoven  tresses  tom 

The  Nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets  mourn. 

In  consecrated  earth 

And  on  the  holy  hearth  ' 

The  Lars  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint  { 

In  urns,  and  altars  round 

A  drear  and  dying  sound 

Affrights  the  Flamens  at  their  service  quaint; 

And  the  chill  marble  seenw  to  sweat, 

While  each  peculiar  Power  foregoes  his  wonted  seat. 

Peor  and  Baalim 

Forsake  their  temples  dim, 

With  ttat  twice-l»Uered  god  of  Palestine; 

And  moon&l  Ash  ta  roth 

Heaven's  queen  and  mother  both. 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  tapers'  hcdy  shioe; 

The  Lybic  Hwmoon  shrinks  his  hom: 

In  vain  the  Tyrian  maids  thdr  wounded  Tbammuz  mouin. 

And 
Hatl 
Hisl 
liivi 
The) 
Indi  t; 


Isis,  ste. 

Nor  is  Osiris  seen 

Id  Mempbian  grove,  or  green, 

Trampling  the  unshowered  grass  with  lowii^  loud: 

Nor  can  he  be  at  rest 

Within  his  sacred  chest; 

Naught  but  profoundest  Hell  can  be  his  shroud; 

In  vain  with  timbreUed  anthems  dark 

The  sable  stolM  sorcerers  bear  his  worshiped  ark. 

He  feels  from  Juda's  land 
The  dreaded  Infant's  hand; 
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The  rays  of  Bethlehem  blind  hid  dusky  eyen; 

Npr  all  the  gods  beside  / 

Longer  dare  abide 

Nor  Typbon  huge  ending  in  snaky  tvioe; 

Our  Babe,  to  show  his  Godhead  true, 

Can  in  His  swaddling  bands  contrd  the  danndd  crcT, 

So,  when  the  sun  in  bed 

Curtained  with  cloudy  red 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave, 

The  floduBg  shadows  pale 

Troop  to  the  infernal  jail, 

Each  fettered  ghost  sUps  to  his  several  grave: 

And  the  yellow-skirted  fays 

Ply  after  the  night-steeds,  leaving  their  moon-lovetf  tna^e. 

But  see!  the  Virgin  blest 

Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest; 

Time  is,  our  tedious  song  should  here  have  flndlng: 

Heaven 's  youngest  teem*d  Star 

Hath  fixed  her  polished  car, 

Her  sleeping  Lord  with  hand-maid  lamp  attending: 

And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 

Bright-harnessed  Angels  sit  in  order  serviceable. 

John  MQtan  |i6o8-i6t41 
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FAIRYLAND 

THE  FAIRY  BOOK 

Ik  summer,  when  the  gnas  ia  thick,  it  methei  hu&  fhe  time. 
She  shows  me  with  her  pencil  how  a  poet  makes  a  rhyme, 
And  often  she  is  sweet  enough  to  choose  a  leafy  nook, 
ftliere  I  cuddle  up  so  closely  when  she  reads  the  Fairy- 
book. 

In  winter,  when  the  corn's  asleep,  and  birds  are  not  in 

song. 
And  crocuses  and  violets  have  been  away  too  long, 
Dear  mother  puts  her  thimble  by  in  answer  to  my  look. 
And  I  cuddle  up  so  closely  when  she  reads  the  Fairy- 
book. 

And  mother  tells  the  servants  that  of  courM  they  must 
contrive 

To  manage  all  the  household  things  from  four  till  half- 
past  five, 

For  we  really  cannot  suffer  intemipeion  from  the  cook. 

When  we  cuddle  dose  together  with  the  happy  Fairy- 
bocdi. 

NerMan  Gals  1 1861- 

FAIRY  SONGS 


Fnot  "A  MidiumnHT-Nlibl'i  Dmm' 

Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Through  bush,  through  brier, 
Over  park,  over  pale, 
'Ouough  flood,  through  &re^ 
ijr 
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J  do  waoder  everywhere, 
Swifter  than  the  mooDe's  sphere; 
And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen, 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green: 
The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be; 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see; 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favors, 
In  those  freckles  live  thdf  savors: 
I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here, 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  car. 


From  "A  Midmmmer-Night'a  Dreuo" 

Yoa  spotted  snakes  with  double  tongue, 

Thorny  hedgehogs,  be  not  seen; 
Newts  and  blind-worms,  do  no  wrong; 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen. 

Philomel,  with  melody, 

Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby; 

LuUa,  luUa,  lullaby;  lulla,  lulla,  lulkbyl 

Never  harm, 

Nor  spell  nor  charm, 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh; 
So,  good  night,  with  lullaby. 

Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here; 

Hence,  you  long-legged  spinneis,  hencel 
Beetles  black,  approach  not  near; 

Womi  nor  snail,  do  no  offence. 

Philomel,  with  melody, 
Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby; 
Lulla,  luUa,  luUaby;  lulla,  lulla,  lullaby! 

Never  harm. 

Nor  spell  nor  charm, 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh; 
So,  good-night,  with  tuUaby. 
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Queen  Mab 


Fnbi  "Tbe  TemiKit" 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands, 

And  then  take  hands: 
Court 'sied  when  you  have,  and  kissed,— 

The  wild  waves  whist,^ 
Foot  it  teatly  here  and  there; 
And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burthen  bear. 
Hark,  hark! 
Bow,  wow, 
The  watch-dogs  baik: 

Bow,  wow. 
Hark,  hark!    I  hear 
The  strain  of  slratting  chanticleer 
Cry,  Cock-a-diddle-dowl 


Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I: 

In  a  CDvrsUp's  bell  I  lie; 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 
On  the  bat 's  back  I  do  fly 
After  summer  merrily: 

Merrily,  (nerrily,  shall  I  live  now, 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 
William  Stuxkespeare  [1564-1616J 


From  "The  SMyr" 

This  is  Mab,  the  Mtatresa-Fofiy, 

That  doth  nightly  rob  the  dairy 
And  can  hurt  or  help  the  churning, 
As  she  please  without  discerning. 

She  that  pinche*  country  wenches 
I(  they  rab  not  dean  their  benches, 
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And  wilh  sharper  nails  remembers 
When  they  rake  not  up  their  embers: 
But  if  so  they  chance  to  feast  her, 
In  a  shoe  she  drops  a  tester. 

This  is  she  that  empties  cradles, 
Takes  out  children,  puts  in  ladles: 
Trains  forth  old  wives  in  their  slumber 
With  a  sieve  the  holes  to  number; 
And  then  leads  them  from  her  burrows, 
Home  through  ponds  and  vi-ater-furrows. 

She  can  start  oar  Franklins'  dau^ter^, 
In  their  sleep,  with  shrieks  and  laughters; 
And  on  sweet  Saint  Anna's  night 
Feed  them  with  a  protmised  si^t. 
Some  of  husbands,  some  of  lovers, 
Which  an  empty  dream  discovers. 

Ben  Jonson  11573^-1637] 


THE  ELF  AND  THE  DORMOUSE 

Under  a  toadstool  crept  a  wee  Elf, 
Out  of  the  rain,  to  shelter  hiitisdf. 

Under  the  toadstool  sound  asleep, 
Sat  a  big  Dormouse  all  in  a  heap. 

Trembled  the  wee  Elf,  frightened,  and  yet 
Fearing  to  dy  away  lest  he  get  wet. 

To  tie  next  shelter— maybe  a  mile! 
Sudden  the  wee  Elf  smiled  a  wee  smile. 

Tugged  till  the  toadstool  toppled  in  two. 
Holding  it  over  him,  gnyly  be  flcnr. 

Soon  he  was  safe  home,  dry  as  could  be. 

Soon  woke  the  Dormouse — "Good  gracious  me! 

"Where  is  my  toadstool?"  loud  he  lamented. 
— And  that's  how  umbrellas  first  were  invented. 
outer  Ha^dlitAi- 
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"OH!  WHERE  DO  FAIRIES  fflDE  THEIR 
HEADS?" 


Tluvias  Hayrtes  Bajly  [iTgr-iS 


FAIRY  SONG 

FYom  "AmyDCu'' 

We  the  Fairies,  blithe  and  antic, 
Of  dimenaioDs  oot  gigantic, 
Though  the  moonshine  mostly  keep  us, 
Oft  is  orchards  frisk  and  peep  us. 
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Stolen  sweets  are  always  sweeter, 
Stolen  tisses  much  completer, 
Stolen  looks  are  nice  in  chapels. 
Stolen,  stolen  be  your  apples. 

When  to  bed  the  world  is  bobbing.  , 

Then's  the  time  for  orchard-robbing;  , 
Vet  the  fruit  were  scarce  worth  peeling 
Were  it  not  for  stealing,  stealing, 
Trarukled  by  IMgh  Hunt  from  the  Latin  of  Thoma^  Randdpk 

DREAM  SONG 

I  couE  from  woods  enchaunt^, 

Starlit  and  pixey-haunted, 
Where  'twixt  the  bracken  and  the  twes 
The  goblins  lie  and  take  their  ease; 

By  winter  moods  undaunted.  ,  -, 

There  down  the  golden  gravel 

The  laughing  rivers  travel;  ' 

Elves  wake  at  nights  and  whispct  low 
Between  the  bracken  and  the  snow 

Their  dreamings  to  unravel. 

Twisted  and  lank  and  hairy,  _ 

With  wanton  eyes  and  wary, 
They  stretch  and  chuckle  in  the  wind, 
For  one  has  found  a  mermaid  kind,  ' 

And  one  has  kissed  a  fairy.  ^ 

They  know  no  melancholy. 

But  fashion  crowns  of  holly. 

And  gather  sleep  within  the  brake 
To  deck  a  kingdom  when  they  wake, 

And  bless  the  dreamer's  folly. 

Ah!  would  that  I  might  follow 

The  servants  of  Apollo! 

But  it  is  sweet  to  heap  the  honre 
With  quiet  dreams  and  poppy-flowers, 

Down  in  the  pixies'  hollow. 

Richard  Middkloit  (i  Sj-igii] 
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FAIRY  SONG 

Shbdso  teail  O,  abed  do  tearl 
The  flower  will  bloom  another  year. 
We^  no  more!  0,  weep  do  morel 
YouDg  buds  sleep  in  the  root's  white  mn- 
Dry  your  eyes!  O,  dry  your  eyesi 
Foi  I  was  taught  is  Paradise 
"  To  ease  my  breast  o(  melodies, — 

Shed  no  tear. 

Overhead!  look  overhead! 
'MoTig  the  blossoms  wlute  and  red,— 
Look  up,  look  up!  I  flutter  now 
On  this  flush  pomegranate  bough. 
See  me!  'tis  this  silvery  biH 
Ever  cures  the  good  man 's  ill, — 
Shed  no  tear!  0,  shed  no  (eart 
The  flower  will  bloom  another  year. 
Adieu,  adieu — I  fly— adieu! 
I  vani^  in  the  heaven's  blue, — 

Adieu,  adieu  1 
Jokn  Keat*  {i»S-i8iil 


QUEEN  MAB 

A  UTTLE  fairy  comes  at  night. 
Her  eyes  are  blue,  her  hair  is  brown, 

With  silver  spots  upon  her  wings, 

And  from  the  moon  she  flutters  down. 

She  has  a  little  silver  wand, 
And  when  a  good  child  goes  to  bed 

She  Ti-aves  her  hand  from  right  to  left. 
And  ni^es  a  circle  round  its  head. 

And  then  it  dreams  of  pleasant  tWngs, 
Of  fountains  filled  with  fairy  flsh, 

And  trees  that  bear  delicious  fruit, 
And  bow  their  brandies  at  a  wish: 
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Of  arbors  filled  with  dainty  scents 
From  lovely  fioweis  that  never  fade; 

Bright  flies  that  ghtter  in  the  sun, 
And  glow-worms  shining  in  the  iliadfi: 

And  talking  birds  with  gifted  tonguei, 
For  singing  songs  and  telling  tales, 

And  pretty  dwarfs  to  show  the  way 
Through  fairy  hills  and  fairy  dafes. 

But  when  a  bad  child  goes  to  bed. 
From  left  to  right  she  weaves  her  rings. 

And  then  it  dreams  all  through  the  night 
Of  only  ugly  horrid  thin^! 

Then  lions  come  with  glaring  eyes, 
And  tigers  growl,  a  dreadful  OQise, 

And  ogres  draw  their  cruel  kiuve?. 
To  shed  the  blood  of  girls  and  boys. 

Then  stormy  waves  rush  on  to  dnmn, 
Or  raging  flames  come  scorching  round. 

Pierce  dragons  hover  in  the  air, 
And  serpents  crawl  along  the  ground. 

Then  wicked  children  wake  and  weep. 
And  wish  the  long  black  gloom  away; 

But  good  ones  love  the  dark,  and  find 
The  night  as  pleasant  as  the  day. 

Thomas  B«od  [1700-1845] 


THE  FAIRIES  OF  THE  CALDON-LOW 


"AuD  where  have  you  been,  my  Maiy, 
And  where  have  you  been  from  me?" 

"I've  been  to  the  top  of  the  Caldon-Low, 
The  midsummer  night  to  $ee!" 
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"And  what  did  you  sec,  my  Mary, 

All  up  on  the  Caldon-Low?" 
"I  saw  the  ^ad  sDnBhine  come  down. 

And  I  saw  the  merry  windi  blow." 

"And  what  did  you  hear,  my  Maiy, 

All  up  on  the  Caidoa-HiU?" 
"I  heard  the  dtops  of  the  water  made. 

And  the  ears  of  the  gieen  com  fill." 


"CMi,  tell  me  all,  my  Maiy — 
All — all  that  ever  you  know; 
For  you  must  have  seen  the  fames 
Last  night  on  thie  Caldoo-Lowl" 

"Then  take  me  on  your  knee,  mother, 
And  listen,  mother  of  mine: 
A  bundled  fairies  danced  last  night, 
And  the  harpers  they  were  nine. 

"And  their  harp-strings  rang  so  merrily 
To  their  dancing  feet  so  smalli 
But,  oh!  the  words  of  their  talking 
Were  mecrier  far  than  alll" 

"And  what  were  the  worda,  my  Mary, 
That  you  did  he&r  tbem  say?" 

"Ill  teQ  you  all,  my  mother. 
But  let  me  hive  my  way. 

"Some  of  them  played  with  the  water. 
And  rolled  it  down  the  hill; 
'And  this,'  they  said,  'shall  speedily  tun) 
The  poor  old  miller's  mill. 

"'For  there  has  been  no  water 
Ever  since  the  ficet  of  May; 
And  a  busy  qian'  wfU  the  millei;  be        .   / 
At  the  dftwung  4f  Ibe  dayl 
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"  'Oh!  the  miller,  how  be  will  laugh, 
When  he  sees  the  mill-dain  risel 
The  jolly  old  miller,  how  be  will  laugh, 
Till  the  tears  &U  both  his  eyes! ' 

"And  some  they  seized  the  little  winds. 
That  sounded  over  the  hill, 
And  each  put  a  horn  into  his  mouth. 
And  blew  both  loud  and  shrill: 

"  'And  there,'  said  they,  'the  merry  winda  go 
Away  from  every  horn; 
And  they  shall  clear  the  mildew  dank 
From  the  blind  old  widow's  com: 

"  'Oh,  the  poor  blind  widow — 

Though  she  has  been  blind  so  bng, 
She'll  be  merry  enough  when  the  mildew's  gone, 
And  the  com  stands  tall  and  strong!' 

"And  some  they  brou^t  the  brown  linseed 
And  flung  it  down  the  Low; 
'And  this,'  said  they, '  by  the  sunrise 
In  the  weaver's  croft  shall  growl 

"  'Oh,  the  poor  lame  weaver! 
How  will  he  laugh  outright 
When  he  sccr  his  dwindling  flax-field 
All  (uU  of  flowers  by  night! ' 

"And  then  outspoke  a  brownie, 
With  a  long  beard  on  his  chin: 
'I  have  spun  up  all  the  tow,'  said  he, 
'And  I  want  some  more  to  spin. 

"  'I've  spun  a  piece  of  hempen  doth 
And  I  want  to  spin  another — 
A  little  sheet  for  Mary's  bed, 
hnd  an  apron  for  her  motherl' 
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"  With  that  I  could  not  help  but  laugh, 
And  I  lauKbed  out  loud  and  free; 
And  then  on  tbe  top  of  the  Caldoa-Low 
There  was  no  one  left  but  rae. 

"And  all  OD  the  top  of  the  Caldon-Low 
The  mists  were  cold  aod  gray, 
And  nothing  I  saw  but  (he  mossy  stones 
That  round  about  me  lay. 

"But,  coming  down  from  the  hill<top, 
I  heard,  afar  below, 
How  busy  the  jolly  miller  was, 
And  how  meny  the  wheel  did  gol 

"And  I  peeped  into  the  widow's  field. 
And,  sure  enough,  was  seen 
The  yellow  ears  of  the  mildewed  com 
All  standing  stout  and  green. 

"And  down  the  weaver's  croft  I  stole, 
To  see  if  the  flax  Were  sprung; 
And  1  met  the  weaver  at  his  gate 
With  the  good  news  on  his  tonguel 

"Now,  this  is  aU  I  heard,  mother. 
And  all  that  I  did  see; 
So,  prithee,  make  my  bed,  mother. 
For  I'm  tired  as  I  can  bel " 

Mary  ffou^l  [i7qi)-tSSSJ 

THE  FAIRIES 

Up  the  airy  mountain, 

Down  the  rushy  glen. 
We  daren't  go  a-hunting 

For  fear  of  little  men; 
Wee  folk,  good  folk, 

Trooping  all  together; 
Green  jacket,  red  cap. 

And  white  owl's  featherl 
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Down  along  the  tocky  ahoie 

Some  make  their  home. 
They  live  on  crispy  pancakes 

Of  yellow  tide-foam; 
Some  in  the  reeds 

Of  the  black  mountain  l^e, 
With  frc^  for  their  watch-dogs, 

All  night  awake. 

High  on  the  hill-top 

The  old  King  sits; 
He  is  now  so  oid  and  gray 

He's  nigh  lost  his  wits. 
With  a  bridge  of  white  mist 

Columbkill  he  crosses, 
On  his  stately  journeys 

From  Slieveleague  to  Rosses; 
Or  going  up  with  musk 

On  cold  starry  nights 
To  sup  with  the  Queen 

Of  the  gay  Northern  Lights. 

They  stole  little  Bridget 

For  seven  years  long; 
When  she  came  down  again 

Her  friends  were  all  gone. 
They  took  her  lightly  back, 

Between  the  night  and  morrow, 
"ITiey  thought  that  she  was  fast  asleep. 

But  she  was  dead  with  sorrow. 
They  have  kept  her  ever  since 

Deep  within  the  lake, 
On  a  bed  of  flag-leaves, 

Watching  till  she  wake. 

By  the  craggy  hill-flide. 

Through  the  mosses  bare. 
They  have  planted  thorn-trees 

For  pJesGure  hrac  and  there. 
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If  any  man  so  Hgrj^^ 

Aa  dig  iJksi  tip  ia  s^te. 
He  ^uil  fiad  tW  shaipest  thorns      - 

Id  his  bed  at  night. 

Up  the  airy  mountain, 

Down  the  rushy  glen. 
We  daren't  go  a-huniing 

For  fear  of  little  men; 
Wee  folk,  good  folk. 

Trooping  ail  together; 
Green  jacket,  red  cap. 

And  white  owl's  fealherl 

WiUiam  AlHnghavi  [i8i4'>S8(i] 


THE  FAIRY  THRALL 

On  gossamer  nights  when  the  m«wn  is  low, 

And  stais  in  the  mist  ore  hiding, 
Over  the  hill  where  the  fosglovea  grow 
You  may  see  the  fairies  riding. 
KUngl  KhtDgl  Kling! 
Their  stirrups  aad  their  bridles  ring, 
And  their  horns  arc  loud  and  their  bugles  l>low, 
When  the  moon  is  low. 

Tley  sweep  through  (he  night  like  a  wbistliqg  wind. 

They  pass  and  have  left  no  traces; 
But  one  of  them  lingers  far  behind 
The  flight  of  the  fairy  faces. 

She  makes  no  moan,  ; 

She  sorrows  in  the  dark  alime. 
She  wails  for  the  love  of  human  kind, 
Like  a  whistling  wind. 

"Ahl  why  did  I  Doam  where  the  elfins  ride,  ,. 

Their  Simmering  steps  to  foUowP 
They  bore  me  far  frwn  my  loved  one's  side, , 

To  wander  o'er  hiU  a^ d  hoUow. 
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Kling!  RJang!  Kling! 

Their  stirrups  and  their  bridles  ring. 
But  my  heart  is  cold  in  the  cdd  ni^t-tide, 
Where  the  elfins  ride." 

Mary  C.  C.  Byron  |i86i- 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  F.URIES 

Farewell,  rewards  and  fairies! 

Good  housewives  now  may  say, 
For  now  foul  sluts  in  dairies 

Do  fare  as  well  as  they. 
And  though  they  sweep  their  hearths  no  lei 

Than  maids  were  wont  to  do. 
Yet  who  of  late,  for  cleanliness, 

Finds  sixpence  in  ber  shoe? 

Lament,  lament,  old  abbeys. 

The  fairies'  lost  command  1 
They  did  but  change  priests'  babies, 

But  some  have  changed  your  land; 
And  all  your  children  sprung  from  thence. 

Are  now  grown  Puritanes; 
Who  live  as  changelings  ever  ^nce. 

For  love  of  your  demains. 

At  morning  and  at  evening  Ixith 

You  merry  were  and  glad ; 
So  little  care  of  sleep  or  sloth 

These  pretty  ladies  had; 
When  Tom  came  home  from  labor, 

Or  Ciss  to  milking  rose, 
Then  merrily  merrily  went  their  tabor 

And  nimbly  went  their  toes. 

Witness  those  rings  and  roundelays 

Of  theirs,  which  yet  remain. 
Were  footed  in  Queen  Mary's  days 

On  many  a  grassy  plain; 
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But  since  of  late,  ] 

And  later,  James  catne-in. 
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They  love  to  visit  giiis  aad  boys     i 

To  see  bow  sweet  they,  deep, 
To  stand  beude  their  cosy  cots 

And  at  their  faces  peq>, 
For  in  the  whole  of  fairy-land  , 

They  have  no  finer  sight 
Than  little  children  sleeping  sound  . 

With  faces  rosy  bnght. 

On  tip-toe  crowding  round  tfadr  heids, 

When  bright  the  moonlight  beams. 
They  whi^r  Mttle  tender  words 

That  fill  their  minds  with  dreams; 
And  when  they  see  a  sunny  smile,  ■ 

With  lightest  finger  tips 
They  lay  a  hundred  kisses  sweet 

Upon  the  ruddy  hps. 

And  then  the  little  spotted  moths    ' 

Spread  out  their  crimson  w&gs, 
And  bear  away  the  fairy  crowd'     '  ' 

With  shaking  bridle  rings. 
Come,  baimies,  hide  in  daddy's  coat, 

Beade  the  fire  so  bright — 
Perhaps  the  little  fairy  folk 

Will  visit  you  to-night. 

Seben  Bird  [1S67- 


THE  FAIRY  BOOK 

When  Mother  takes  the  Fany  Book 
And  we  curl  up  to  hear, 

'Tis  "All  aboard  for  Faiiylandl" 
Which  seems  to  be  so  near. 

For  soon  we  reach  the  pleasant  place 

Of  Once  Upon  a  Time, 
Where  birdies  sing  the  hour  of  dajJ, 

And  flowers  talk  in  rhyme;         ]    - 

Where  Bobby  is  a  velvet  Prince,       ]■ 
And  where  I  am  a  Que^a; 
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Where  one  can  talk  nith  animals. 

And  m3k  about  unsceai 
Where  Little  People  live  in  nuts, 

And  ride  on  butterflies, 
And  wonders  kindly  come  to  pass 

Before  your  very  eyes; 

Where  candy  gnms  on  every  busb, 

And  playthings  on  the  trees, 
And  viators  pick  basket! uls 

As  often  as  they  please. 
It  is  the  nicest  time  of  day — 

Though  Bedtime  is  so  near, — 
When  Mother  takes  the  Fairy  Book 

And  we  curl  up  to  hear. 

Ahbie  FarmU  Brown  {iS 

THE  VISITOR 
The  white  goat  Amaryllis, 

She  wandered  at  her  will 
At  time  of  daffodillies 

Afar  and  up  the  hill: 
We  hunted  and  we  holloa 'd 

And  back  she  came  at  dawn, 
But  what  d'you  think  had  followed?— 

A  little,  pagan  Faun! 

His  face  was  like  a  berry, 

His  ears  were  high  and  pricked: 
Tip-lap — his  hoofs  came  merry 

As  up  the  path  he  clicked; 
A  junket  for  his  winning 

We  set  in  dairy  delf ; 
He  eat  it— peart  and  grinning 

As  Christian  as  yourself! 

He  stayed  abqiU  the  steading 

A  fortnight,  say,  ot  more; 
A  blanket  for  his  bedding 

We  spread  beside  the  dow; 
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And  when  the  cocks  crowed  ciatirl^ 
Before  the  dawn  was  ripe, 

He'd  call  the  milkmaids  cheerly 
Upon  a  reedy  pipe! 

That  fortnight  of  his  staying 

The  work  went  smooth  as  alk: 
The  hens  were  all  in  laying, 

The  cows  were  all  in  milk ; 
And  then— and  then  one  morning 

The  maids  woke  up  at  day 
Without  his  oaten  warning.— 

And  found  he'd  gone  away. 

He  left  no  trace  behind  him; 

But  still  the  milkmaids  deem 
That  they,  perhaps,  may  find  him 

With  butter  and  with  cream: 
Beside  the  door  they  set  them 

In  bowl  and  golden  pat, 
But  no  one  comes  to  get  them— 

Unless,  maybe,  the  cat. 

The  white  goat  Amaryllis, 

She  wanders  at  her  will 
At  time  of  daffodillies, 

Away  up  Woolcombe  hill; 
She  stays  until  the  morrow, 

Then  back  she  cwnes  at  dawn; 
But  never — to  our  sorrow — 

The  little,  pagan  Faun. 

Palricli  R.  Ckaiwurs  [18 


THE  LITTLE  ELF 

I  MET  a  little  Elf-man,  once, 
Down  where  the  lilies  Mow. 

I  asked  him  why  he  was  so  small, 
And  why  he  didn't  grow. 
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He  slightly  frowned,  and  with  his  eye 
He  looked  me  through  and  through. 

"I'm  quite  as  big  (or  me,"  said  he, 
"As  you  are  big  for  you." 

■John  Kendrick  Bangs  [1861- 


THE  SATYRS  AND  THE  MOON 

WmuN  the  wood  behind  the  hill 
The  moon  got  tangled  in  the  trees. 

Her  splendor  made  the  branches  thrill 
And  thrilled  the  breeze. 

The  satyrs  in  the  grotto  bent 

Their  heads  to  see  the  wondrous  aght. 
"  It  is  a  god  in  banishment 

That  stirs  the  night." 

The  little  satyr  looked  and  guessed: 

"It  is  an  apple  that  one  sees, 
Brought  from  that  garden  o(  the  West — 

Hetperides." 

"U  b  a  Cyclops'  glaring  eye." 
"A  temple  dome  from  Babylon." 

"A  Titan's  cup  of  ivory." 
"AlitUesun." 

The  tiny  ^tyr  jumped  for  Joy, 
And  kicked  his  hoofs  in  utmost  glee. 

"It  is  a  ivondrous  silver  toy- 
Bring  it  tomel" 

A  great  wind  whistled  through  the  blue 
And  caught  the  moon  and  tossed  it  high; 

A  bubble  of  pale  fire  it  flew 
Across  the  sky. 

The  satyrs  ga^)ed  and  looked  and  smiled, 
And  wagged  their  heads  from  sid«  to  side, 

Eiccpt  their  shaggy  little  child, 
Who  cried  and  cried. 

Htrbtrt  S.  Gtrmtn  [iS 
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THE  CHILDREN 

When  the  lessons  and  tAtia  are  all  ended. 
And  the  school  for  the  day  is  dismiised, 

The  little  ones  gather  around  me. 
To  bid  me  good  night  and  be  kissedi 

Oh,  the  Jittle  white  arms  that  encircle 
My  neck  in  their  tender  embrace! 

Oh,  the  smiles  that  are  halos  of  heaven, 
Shedding  sunshine  of  love  on  my  lace! 

And  when  they  are  gone,  I  sit  dreaming 

Of  my  childhood  too  lovely  to  last, — 
Of  joy  that  my  heart  will  remember, 

While  it  wakes  to  the  pulse  of  the  past, 
Ere  the  world  and  its  wickedness  made  me 

A  partner  of  sorrow  and  sin, 
When  the  glory  of  God  was  about  me, 

And  the  glory  of  gladness  within. 

All  toy  heajt  grows  as  weak  aa  a  woman's. 

And  the  fountain  of  feeling  will  flow. 
When  I  think  of  the  paths  steep  and  stony. 

Where  the  feet  of  the  dear  ones  must  go,— 
Of  the  mountains  of  sin  hanging  o'er  them, 

Of  the  tempest  of  fate  blowing  wild; — 
Oh,  there's  nothing  on  earth  half  so  holy 

As  the  innocent  heart  of  a  child! 

They  are  idds  of  hearts  and  of  households; 

They  are  angeb  of  God  in  disguise; 
His  sunlight  still  sleeps  in  their  tresses, 

His  ^ory  still  shines  in  their  eyes; 
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The  Children 

Those  truants  from  home  and  from  heaven, — 
They  have  made  me  more  manly  and  mild; 

And  I  know  now  how  Jesus  could  liken 
The  kingdom  of  God  to  a  duld. 

I  ask  not  a  life  for  the  dear  cmes, 

AH  radiant,  as  others  have  dwie, 
But  that  life  may  have  just  enough  shadow 

To  temper  the  glare  of  the  sun;  ' 

I  would  pray  God  to  guard  them  from  evil, 

But  my  prayer  would  bound  back  to  myself;- 
Ab!  a  seraph  may  pray  for  a  sinner. 

But  a  sinner  must  pray  for  himself. 


To  traverse  its  threshold  no  more; 
Ah,  how  I  shall  sigh  for  the  dear  ones 

That  meet  me  each  mom  at  the  door! 
I  shall  miss  the  "good  nights"  and  the  kisses, 

And  the  gush  of  their  innocent  glee, 
The  group  on  the  green,  and  the  flowers 

That  are  brought  every  moming  iox  tue. 

I  shall  miss  them  at  mom  and  at  even. 

Their  song  in  the  school  and  the  street; 
I  shall  ndsB  the  low  hum  of  their  voices. 

And  the  tread  of  their  ddicate  feet.  ' 
When  the  lessons  of  life  are  all  ended. 

And  death  says:  "The  school  is  dismissedl" 
May  the  little  ones  gather  around  me, 

To  bid  ms  good  night  and  be  kissed! 

Charia  Monroe  Dickiiuon  [1841- 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR 

Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight. 
When  the  night  is  beginnmg  to  lower, 

Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupatioas. 
That  is  known  as  the  Children's  Hour. 

I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 

The  patter  ol  littJe  feet,  , 

The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened, 
And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 

From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight,  ' 
Descending  the  broad  hall  stair, 

Grave  Alice,  and  laughing  AUegra, 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

A  whisper,  and  then  a  silence: 
Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes 

They  are  plotting  and  planning  together 
To  take  me  by  surprise. 

A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway. 

A  sudden  raid  from  the  hall!  ' 

By  three  doors  left  unguarded 

They  enter  my  castle  walll 

They  climb  up  into  my  turret 
O'er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair; 

If  I  try  to  escape,  they  surround  me; 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses. 
Their  arms  about  me  entwine, 

Til!  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 
In  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  Rhinel 

Do  you  think,  O  blue-eyed  banditti, 
Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall. 

Such  an  old  mustache  as  I  am 
Is  not  a-  match  for  you  all  I 
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I  have  you  fast  in  my.  Fortress, 
And  will  not  let  you  depart, 

But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeon 
In  the  round-tower  of  my  heart. 


igood, 


fair, 

145- 


THE  DESIRE 

Give  me  no  mansions  ivory  white 
Nor  palaces  of  pearl  and  gold ; 
Give  me  a  child  for  all  delight, 
Just  four  years  old. 
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Give  me  do  wings  of  rosy  shine 
Nor  snowy  raiment,  fold  on  fold, 
Give  me  a  little  boy  all  mine. 
Just  four  years  old. 


Give  me  no  gold  and  starry  crown 
Nor  harps,  nor  palm  branches  unrolled; 
Give  me  a  nestling  head  of  brovm. 

Just  four  years  old. 

Give  me  a  cheek  that's  like  the  peach, 
Two  arms  to  clasp  me  from  the  cold; 
And  all  my  heaven's  within  ray  reach, 

Just  four  years  old. 


A  CHILD'S  LAUGHTER 
All  the  bells  of  heaven  may  ring, 


One  thing  yet  there  is,  that  none, 
Hearing  ere  its  chime  be  done, 
Knows  not  well  the  sv.ectest  onei 
Heard  of  man  beneath  the  sun, 

Hoped  in  heaven  hereafter; 
Soft  and  strong  and  loud  and  light, 
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Seven  Years  Old 

Very  sound  of  very  li^t, 
Heard  from  moming'a  rosiest  height, 
When  the  soul  of  all  ddigbt, 
Fills  a  chitd's  dear  Utu^tei. 

Golden  bells  of  welcome  rolled 
Never  forth  such  note,  nor  told 
Hours  so  blithe  in  tones  so  bold, 


burnt  hSjT-iQogI 


SEVEN  YEARS  OLD 
Seven  white  toses  on  one  Icee, 
Seven  white  loaves  of  blameless  leaven, 
Seven  white  sails  on  one  soft  sea, 
Seven  white  swans  on  one  lake's  lea, 
Seven  white  flowerhke  stars  in  Heaven, 
All  aie  types  unmeet  to  be 
For  a  birthday's  crown  (A  seven. 

.  Not  the  radiance  of  the  roses, 
Not  the  blessing  of  the  bread, 
Not  the  breeze  that  ere  day  grows  is 
Fresh  for  sails  and  swans,  and  closes 
Wings  above  the  sun's  grave  spread 
When  the  starshine  on  the  snows  is 
Sweet  as  sleep  on  sorrow  shed. 

Nothing  sweeter,  nothing  best. 
Holds  so  good  and  sweet  a  treasure 
As  the  love  wherewith  once  blest 
Joy  grows  holy,  grief  takes  rest, 
Life,  half  tired  with  hours  to  measure, 
FiUs  his  eyes  and  lips  and  breast 
With  most  light  and  breath  of  pleasure; 
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As  the  rapture  unpolluted, 

As  the  passion  undefiled. 

By  whose  force  all  pains  heart-rooted 

Are  transfigured  and  transmuted, 
Recompensed  and  reconciled, 
Through  the  imperial,  undisputed, 
Present  godhead  of  a  child. 

Brown  bright  eyes  and  fair  bright  head, 
Worth  a  worthier  crown  than  this  is, 
Worth  a  worthier  song  instead. 
Sweet  grave  wise  round  mouth,  full  fed 
With  the  joy  of  love,  whost  bliss  is 
More  than  mortal  wine  and  bread, 
Lips  whose  words  arc  sweet  as  kisses. 

Little  hands  so  glad  of  giving, 

Little  heart  so  glad  of  love. 

Little  soul  so  glad  of  living, 

While  the  strong  swift  hours  are  weaving 

Light  with  darkness  woven  above, 

Time  for  mirth  and  time  for  grieving. 

Plume  of  raven  and  plume  of  dove. 

I  can  give  you  but  a  word 

Warm  with  love  therein  for  leaven, 

But  a  song  that  falls  unheard 

Yet  on  ears  of  sense  unstirred 

Yet  by  song  so  far  from  Heaven, 

Whence  you  came  the  brightest  bird. 

Seven  years  since,  of  seven  times  seven. 

Algernon  Charits  Swinburne  [1837- 


CREEP  AFORE  YE  GANG 

Creep  awa',  mybaimie,  creep  afore  ye  gang, 
Cock  ye  baith  your  lugs  to  your  auld  Grannie's  sang: 
Gin  ye  gang  as  far  ye  will  think  the  road  lang. 
Creep  awa',  my  bairnie,  creep  afore  ye  gang. 
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Creep  awa',  my  bainiie,  yc'ie  ower  young  t9  leant 
To  tot  up  aod  down  yet,  my  bcHinie  wee  baira; 
Better  crecpin'  cannie,  thao  fa'in'  »i'  a  bang, 
Duntin'  a'  your  wee  hrow, — creep  afore  ye  gan^ 

Yell  creep,  an'  ye'U  hotch,  an'  ye'll  nod  to  your  mither, 
Watchin'  ilka  step  o'  your  wee  dousy  brither; 
Rest  >-e  on  the  floor  till  your  wee  limbs  grow  Strang, 
An'  ye'U  be  a  braw  chie!  yet, — creep  afore  ye  gang. 

The  wee  birdie  fa'a  when  it  tries  ower  soon  to  flee, 
Folks  are  sure  to  tumble,  when  they  climb  ower  hie; 
They  wha  canna  walk  rij^t  are  sure  to  come  to  wning. 
Creep  awa',  my  baimie,  creep  afore  ye  gang. 

JoMM  BtillantiHtiitaS-itjj] 


CASTLES  IN  THE  AIR 

The  bonnie,  bonnie  bairn  who  sits  poking  in  the  ase, 
dowering  in  the  fire  wi'  his  wee  round  face. 
Laughing  at  the  fuflin'  lowe-Tvbat  sees  he  there? 
Ha!  the  young  dreamer's  bigging  castles  in  the  an-. 

Hb  wee  chubby  face  and  hU  touzie  curly  pow 
Are  laughing  and  nodding  to  the  dancing  lowe; 
Hell  brown  his  rosy  cheeks,  and  singe  his  sunny  hair,  ' 
Glowering  at  the  icipe  wi'  their  castles  in  the  air. 

He  sees  muckle  castles  towering  to  (he  moon; 

He  sees  little  sodgers  pu'ing  them  a'  doun; 

Warids  whommlin'  up  and  doun,  bleezing  wi'  a  flare,— 7 

See  how  he  loups  as  they  glimmer  in  the  airl 

For  a'  sae  sage  he  looks,  what  can  the  laddie  ken? 
He's  thinking  upon  naething,  like  mony  mighty  men: 
A  wee  thing  mak's  us  think,  a  sma'  thing  mak's  us  Stare,- 
TTierc  are  mrfr  folk  than  him  bigging  castles  in  the  air; 

Sc  a  m'ght  in  winter  may  wecl  mak'  him  cauld; 
Hti  diin  upon  his  bu&y  hand  will  soon  mak'  him  ^uld; 
His  brow  is  brent  sae  braid— O  piay  that  daddy  Case 
Wad  kt  the  wean  alaiw  wi'  his  castles  in  the  airl 
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He'll  glower  at  the  fire,  and  he'll  keek  at  the  llglii; 
But  mony  sparkling  stara  are  swallowed  up  by  Night: 
Aulder  e'en  than  his  are  glamored  by  a  glare, — 
Hearts  are  broken,  heads  are  turned,  wi'  castla  in  the  air. 


UNDER  MY  WINDOW 

Undek  my  window,  under  my  window. 

All  in  the  M>dsumm»  weather, 
Three  little  girls  with  flutt«ritig  ouls 

Flit  to  and  fro  together; — 
There's  Bell  with  her  bonnet  of  satin  sheen, 
And  Maud  with  her  mantle  of  silver-gieeo. 

And  Kate  with  her  scarlet  feather. 

Under  my  window,  under  my  window, 
Leaning  stealthily  over,  .    . 

Merry  and  dear,  the  voice  I  hear 
Of  each  glad-hearted  rover. 

Ah!  sly  little  Kate,  she  steals  my  roses; 

And  Maud  and  Bell  twine  wreaths  and  posies, 
As  meriy  as  bees  in  clover. 

Under  my  window,  under  my  window, 

In  the  blue  Midsummer  weather. 
Stealing  si 

I  catch 
Bell  with  I 
And  Mauc  n,. 

AndKa 

Under  my  window,  under  iny  window, 

And  off  through  the  orchard  doses;  , . 

While  Maud  ^e  Routs,  and  Bell  she  pouts,   . 

They  scamper  and  drop  their  posies; 
But  dear  little  Kate  takes  naught  amiss, 
And  leaps  in  my  arms  with  a  loving  kbs. 

And  I  give  her  alt  my  roses. 

Thomas  WeslmMd  [lau^-tSBS] 
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E  Ancient  Hju 


Piped  the  blackbird  on  tKe  beechwood  spt&y 
"Pretty  mud,  dow  waadering  this  way. 

What's  your  name?"  quoth  he — 
"What's  yout  name?    Oh  stop  and  strai^t  unfold. 
Pretty  maid  with  showery  curls  <rf  gold," — 

"Little  Bell,"  said  she. 

Uttle  Bell  sat  down  beneath  the  rocks — 
Tossed  aside  her  gleaming  golden  locks— 

"Bonny  bird,"  quoth  she, 
"Sing  me  your  best  song  before  I  go." 
"Here's  the  very  finest  song  I  know, 

Little  Bell,"  said  he. 

And  the  blackbird  piped;  yoa  never  heard 

Half  so  gay  a  song  horn  any  bird- 
Full  of  quips  and  wiles, 

Now  so  round  and  rich,  now  soft  and  slow. 

All  for  love  of  that  sweet  face  below, 
Dimpled  o'er  with  aniles. 

And  the  while  the  bonny  bird  did  pour 
Hb  full  heart  out  freely  o'er  and  o'er 

'Neath  the  morning  skies, 
In  the  litde  childish  heart  below 
All  the  sweetness  seemed  to  grow  and  grow, 
And  shine  forth  in  happy  overflow 

From  the  blue,  bright  eyes. 

Down  the  dell  she  tripped  and  through  the  glade, 
Peeped  the  squirrel  from  the  haze]  shade, 

And  from  out  the  tree 
Swung,  and  leaped,  and  frolicked,  void  of  fear, — 
While  bold  Uackbird  piped  that  all  migltt  bifa — 

"Littfe  Bell,"  i»ped  he. 
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Little  Bell  sat  down  amid  the  (em — 
"Squirrel,  to  your  task  return — 

Bring  me  nuts,"  quoth  she. 
Up,  away  the  frisky  squirrel  hies — 
Golden  wood-lights  glancing  in  his  eyes — 

And  adown  the  tree, 
Great  ripe  nuts,  kissed  brown  by  July  biw, 
In  the  little  lap  dropped  one  by  one — 
Hark,  how  blackbird  pipes  to  see  the  funi 

"Happy  Bdl."  pipes  he. 

Little  Bell  looked  up  and  down  the  glade — 
"Squirrel,  squirrel,  if  you're  not  afr^d,. 

Come  and  share  with  mel" 
Down  came  squirri:!  uager  for  his  fare — 
Down  came  boimy  blackbird  I  declare; 
Little  Bell  gave  each  his  honest  share — 

Ah  the  merry  three! 
And  (he  while  these  frolic  playmates  twain 
Piped  and  frisked  from  bough  lo  bough  again,; 

'Neath  the  morning  skies,  r 

In  the  little  childish  heart  below 
All  the  sweetness  seemed  to  grow  and  gcow, 
And  shine  out  is  happy  overflow 

From  her  blue,  bright  eyes. 

Bj 


Prays  so  lovingly?" 
Low  and  soft,  oh!  very  low  and  soft. 
Crooned  the  blackbird  in  the  orchard  croft, 

"Bell,  dear  Bell!"  crooned  he. 

"Whom  God's  creatures  love,"  the  angeH  fair 
Murmured,  "God  doth  Uess  'with  tngds'  care; 
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Child,  thy  bed  shaU  be 
Folded  safe  from  harm— Love  deep  and  kind 
Shall  watch  around  and  leave  good  gifts  behind, 

Little  Bell,  for  tbeel" 

Tkomo)  Weitwood  |i8i4?-iei 


THE  BAREFOOT  BOY 

Blessings  on  thee,  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan  I 
With  thy  turned-up  pantaloons. 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes; 
With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill; 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face. 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace; 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy,— 
1  was  once  a  barefoot  boy! 
Prince  thou  art,— the  grown-up  nian 
Only  is  republican. 
Let  the  million-doUared  ride! 
Barefoot,  trudging  at  his  side. 
Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy 
In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye,^ 
Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy; 
Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy! 

Oh  for  boyhood's  painless  play, 
Sleep  that  wakes  in  laughing  day, 
Health  that  mocks  the  doctor's  rules, 
Knowledge  never  learned  of  schools, 
Of  the  wild  bee's  morning  chase, 
Of  the  wild  flower's  lime  and  place. 
Flight  of  fowl  and  habitude 
Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood; 
How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell, 
How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  cell. 
And  the  ground-mole  sinks  his  well; 
How  the  robin  feeds  her  young. 
How  the  oriok's  ncet  is  huOgj 
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Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow, 
Where  the  freshest  bemes  grow, 
Where  the  giound-mit  trails  iU  vine, 
Where  the  wood-grape's  duateis  ^liae; 
Of  the  black  wasp's  cunning  way, 
Mason  of  his  walls  of  clay, 
And  the  architectural  plans 
Of  gray  hornet  artisansi 
For,  eschewing  books  and  tasks, 
Nature  answers  all  he  asks; 
*  Hand  in  hand  with  her  he  walks. 

Face  to  face  with  her  he  laJks, 
Part  and  pared  of  her  joy, — 
Blessings  on  the  barefoot  boy! 

Oh  for  boyhood's  time  of  June, 
Crowding  years  in  one  brief  moon. 
When  all  things  I  heard  or  saw, 
Me*  their  master,  waited  for. 


Oh  for  festal  dainties  spread, 
Like  my  bowl  of  milk  and  bread; 
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Pewter  q)06D  and  bowt  of  wood, 
On  the  dooT'Stone,  gray  and  nidel 
o'er  me,  like  a  regal  tent, 
Cloudy-dbbed,  the  sunset  bent. 
Purple-curtained,  fringed  with  gold, 
Locf>eil  in  many  a  wiiid'swung  fold; 
While  for  music  came  the  play 
0£  the  pied  frogs'  orchestra; 
And,  to  light  the  noisy  chmr. 
Lit  the  fly  his  lamp  of  fire. 
I  wa£  monarch:  pomp  and  joy 
Waited  on  the  l«refoot  boy! 

Cheerily,  then,  my  little  man, 
Live  and  laugh,  as  boyhood  can! 
Though  the  flinty  slopes  be  hard, 
Stubble-speared  the  new-mown  sward, 
Every  mom  shall  lead  thee  through 
Fresh  baptisms  of  the  d^w; 
Every  evening  from  thy  feet 
Shall  the  cool  wind  kiss  the  heat: 
All  too  soon  these  feet  must  hide 
In  the  priam  cells  of  pride, 
Lose  the  freedom  of  the  sod. 
Like  a  colt's  for  work  be  shod, 
Matje  to  tread  the  mills  of  toil. 
Up  and  down  in  ceaseless  moil: 
Happy  if  their  track  be  found 
Never  on  forbidden  groimd; 
IJappy  a  they  sink  not  in 
Quick  and  treacherous  sands  of  sin. 
Ah!  that  thou  couldst  know  thy  joy. 
Ere  it  passes,  barefoot  boy  I 

Jekn  CfceitUaf  Whillier  (iSot-iSosJ 


THE  HERITAGE 

The  rich  man 's  son  inherits  knds, 

And  ^es  of  brick  and  stone,  and  g 
And  he  inherits  soft  white  hands, 
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And  tender  flesh  that  fears  tbe  odd, 
Nor  dares  to  wear  a  gament  <dd; 
A  heritage,  it  scents  to  me, 
One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  ttt. 


The  rich  man's  son  inherits  cares;    • 
The  bank  may  break,  the  factory  bum, 

A  breath  may  burst  his  bubble  shares,  , 
And  soft  white  hands  could  hanlly  earn 
A  living  that  would  serve  his  turn; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  trants, 
His  stomach  cravcsfor  dainty  fare; 

With  sated  heart,  he  hears  the  pants 
Of  toiling  hinds  with  brown  arms  bare. 
And  wearies  in  his  easy-chair; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

One  scarce  "would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man 's  son  inherit? 

Stout  muscles  and  a  sinewy  heart, 
A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit, 

King  of  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 

In  every  useful  toil  and  art; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit? 
Wishes  o 'erjoyed  with  humble  things, 

A  rank  adjudged  by  toil-won  merit, 
Content  that  from  employment  springs, 
A  heart  tliat  in  his  labor  sings; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man 's  son  inherit? 

A  patience  learned  of  being  poot. 
Courage,  if  sorrow  come,  to  bear.it. 
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A  fdkrw-feding  that  is  sure 
To  make  the  outcast  bless  his  door; 
A  hentagCi  it  seems  to  me, 
A  king  mi^t  wish  to  hdd  io  fee. 

O  rich  man's  son!  (here  is  a  toil 
That  with  all  othere  level  stands; 

Large  charity  doth  never  soil, 
But  only  whiten,  soft  white  hands; 


Both,  heirs  to  some  six  feet  of  sod, 

Are  equal  in  the -earth  at  last; 
Both,  children  of  the  same  dear  God, 

Prove  title  to  your  heirship  vast 

By  record  of  a  well-filled  past; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  mc, 
WeU  worth  a  life  to  hold  in  fee. 

James  Riuseil  Lomell  [18(9-1891] 

LETTY'S  GLOBE 

Oa  SOKE  lERECULAltrnES  IN  A  FIBST  LESSON  IN  QEOGRAPHY 

When  Letty  had  scarce  passed  her  third  glad  year. 

And  her  young  artless  words  began  to  flow, 

One  day  we  gave  the  child  a  colored  sphere 

Of  the  wide  Earth,  that  she  might  mark  and  know. 

By  tint  and  outline,  all  its  sea  and  land. 

She  patted  all  the  world ;  old  Empires  peeped 

Between  her  baby  Angers;  her  soft  hand 

Was  welcome  at  all  frontiers,    fiow  she  leaped, 
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And  laughed  and  prattled  in  ber  irarld-widc  blissl 
But  when  we  turned  her  sweet  unJeamdd  eye 
On  our  own  Isle,  she  raised  a  joyous  cry, — 

"O  yesi  I  see  it,  Letty's  home  is  there!" 
And  white  she  hid  all  England  with  a  kiss. 
Bright  over  Europe  fell  her  goldea  hair. 

Charles  Tennyson  Turner  [i8o8-iB7gl 


DOVE'S  NEST 

"Sylvia,  hush!"  I  said,  "come  here, 

Come  see  a  fairy-tale,  my  dear! 
Tales  told  arc  good,  tales  seen  are  best!" 
The  dove  was  brooding  on  the  nest 
In  the  lowest  crotch  of  the  apple  tree. 
I  lifted  her  up  so  quietly. 
That  when  she  could  have  touched  the  bird 
The  soft  gray  creature  had  not  stirred. 
It  looked  at  us  with  a  wild  dark  eye. 
But,  "Birdie,  fly!"  was  Sylvia's  cry, 
Impatient  Sylvia,  "Birdie,  fly." 
Ah,  well;  but  when  I  touched  the  neat, 
The  child  recoiled  upon  my  breast. 
Was  ever  such  a  startling  thing? 
Sudden  silver  and  purple  wing, 
The  dove  was  out,  away,  across. 
Struggling  heart-break  on  the  grass. 
And  there  in  the  cup  within  the  tree 
Two  milk-white  eggs  were  ours  to  see. 
Was  ever  thing  so  pretty?  Alack, 
"Birdie!"  Sylvia  cried,  "come  back!" 

Joseph  Rusieit  Taylor  (186&- 


THE  ORACLE 

I  LAY  upon  the  summer  grass. 

A  gold-haired,  sunny  child  came  Iqr, 
And  looked  at  me,  as  loath  to  pass. 

With  questions  in  her  lingering  eye. 
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She  stnpped  and  wavered,'  then  diew  near, 

(Abl  the  pale  gi^  tuviUid  her  head!) 
And  o'er  my  ahmilder  sUH>ped  to  peer. 

"Why  do  you  read? "  sJie  said. 


"And  now  I  read  him,  nncc  u 


TO  A  LITTLE  GIRL 

You  taught  me  ways  of  gracefulness  and  Fadnona  of:adch:es3. 
The  mode  of  plucking  panstea  and  the  art  of  sowing  cksb. 
And  tiow  to  handle  puppies,  with  propitiatory  pats 
For  mother  dogs,  and  little  acts  of  courtesy  to  cats.        ' 

0  connoisseur  of  pebbles,  colored  leaves  and  trickling  rills. 
Whom  seasons  fit  as  do  the  sheaths  that  wrap  the  daffodils. 
Whose  eyes'  divine  eipectaucy  foretells  some  starry  goal, 
You  taught  me  here  docility— and  how  to  save  my  soul. 
Bden  Parry  Eden  I18 


TO  A  LITTLE  GIRL 

Her  eyes  are  like  foi^et-me-nots. 
So  loving,  kind  and  true; 

Her  lips  are  like  a  pink  sea-shell 
Just  as  the  sun  shines  through; 
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Her  hair  is  like  the  waving  graiii 
In  summer's  golden  light; 

And,  best  of  all,  her  little  aoul 
Is,  like  a  lily,  white. 

Ciulav  Kabbi  IiSjr- 

A  PARENTAL  ODE  TO  MY  SON 

ACBD  THREE  YEARS  AND  FIVE  UONTHS 

Taou  happy,  happy  elf! 
(But  stop, — first  let  me  kiss  away  that  tear!) 

Thou  tiny  image  of  myself! 
(My  love,  he's  poking  peas  into  his  ear!) 
Thou  merry,  laughing  sprite. 
With  spirits  feather-light. 
Untouched  by  sorrow,  and  unsoiled  by  sin, —  . 
(My  dear,  the  child  is  swallowing  a  pin!) 

Thou  little  tricksy  Puck! 

With  antic  toys  so  funnily  bestuck, 

LigKt  as  the  singing  bird  that  wings  the  air, — 

(The  door!  the  door!  hcTl  tumble  down,  the  stair!) 

Thou  daiiiog  of  thy  sire! 

(Why,  Jane,  he'll  set  his  pinafore  aiiie!) 

Thou  imp  of  mirth  and  joy! 
In  Love's  dear  chain  so  strong  and  bright  a  link, 

Thou  idol  of  thy  parents,— (Drat  the  boy! 
There  goes  my  ink!) 

Thou  cherub,— but  of  earth; 
Fit  playfellow  for  Fays,  by  moonlight  pale. 

In  harmless  sport  and  mirth, 
(That  dog  will  bite  him,  if  he  pulls  its  tail!) 

Thou  human  humming-bee,  extracting  honey 
From  every  blossom  in  the  world  that  blows, 

Singing  in  youth's  Elysium  ever  sunny. — 
(Another  tumble!   That's  his  precious  nose!) 

Thy  father's  pride  and  hope! 

(He'll  break  the  mirror  with  that  skipping-rope!) 
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With  pure  heart  nevly  stamped  from  nature!a  mint, 
(Wiere  did  he  leant  that  squint?) 
Thou  young  domestic  dove! 
(Hell  have  that  jug  oS  with  another  shovei) 
Dear  nursling  of  the  hymeneal  nest! 
(Are  these  tore  dothes  his  best?) 
Little  epitome  of  mani 
(He'll  climb  upon  the  table,  that's  his  plan!) 
Touched  with  the  beauteous  tints  of  dawning  life, — 
(He's  got  a  knife!) 

Tfiou  enviable  being! 

No  storms,  no  clouds,  in  thy  blue  sky  foreseeing. 

Play  on,  play  on. 

My  eltin  John  I 
Toss  the  light  bail,  bestride  the  stick, — 
(I  knew  so  many  cakes  would  make  him  sick{)   ■ 

With  fancies,  buoyant  as  the  thistle-down, 
Prompting  the  face  grotesque,  and  antic  brisk. 
With  many  a  lamb-like  frisk! 

(He's  got  the  scissora^  snipping  at  your  gown !) 

Thou  pretty  opening  rose! 
(Go  to  your  mothel-,  child,  and  wipe  your  nose!) 
Balmy  and  breathing  music  like  the  South, — 
(He  really  brings  my  heart  into  my  mouth!) 
Fresh  as  the  mom,  and  brilliant  as  its  star, — 
(1  wish  that  window  had  an  iron  bar!) 
Bold  as  the  hawk,  yet  gentle  as  the  dove; — 
(I'll  tell  you  what,  my  love, 
.1  cannot  write  unless  he's  sent  above.) 

Thomas  Hood  [1799-1843) 


A  NEW  POET 

I  wBiTE-    He  sits  beside  my  chair, 
And  scribbtes,  (00,  in  hushed  delight, 

He  d^  his  pen  in  charmM  air: 
What  is  it  be  [M^ends  to  write? 
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He  toils  and  toils;  the  paper  gives 
No  due  to  aught  he  thinks.    What  then? 

His  little  heart  is  glad;  he  lives 
Hie  poems  that  he  cannot  pen. 

Strange  fancies  throng  that  baby  brain. 

What  grave,  sweet  looks!   What  earnest  typsl 
He  stops — reflects — and  now  again 

His  unrecording  pen  he  plies. 

It  seems  a  satire  on  myself, — 

These  dreamy  nothings  scrawled  in  air,    . 
,  This  thought,  this  work!    Oh  tricksy  elf, 
Wouldst  drive  thy  father  to  despair? 

Despair!    Ah,  no;  the  heart,  the  mind 
Persists  in  hoping, — schemes  and  strives 

That  there  may  linger  with  our  kind 
Some  memory  of  our  Kttle  Kves. 

Beneath  his  rock  in  the  early  woiid 

Smiling  the  naked  hunter  lay, 
And  sketched  on  horn  the  spear  he  hurled. 

The  urus  which  he  made  his  prey. 

Like  him  I  strive  in  hope  my  rhymes 
May  keep  my  name  a  little  while, — 

O  child,  who  knows  how  many  times 
We  two  have  made  the  angels  smile! 

William  CarOon  [184s- 


TO  LAURA  W ,  TWO  YEARS  OLD  - 

Bright  be  the  skies  that  cover  thee. 

Child  of  the  sunny  brow, — 
Bright  ag  the  dream  flung  over  thee 

By  all  that  meets  thee  now,— 
Thy  heart  is  beating  joyously, 

Thy  voice  is  like  a  bird's, 
And  sweetly  brealts  the  melody 

Of  thy  imperfect  words. 
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I  know  DO  fount  that  guBhes  out 
As  gladly  as  thy  tiny  shout. 

I  would  that  thou  niight'st  ever  be 

As  beautiful  as  now, 
That  time  mi^t  erer  leave  as  free 

Thy  yet  unwritten  brow. 
I  would  life  were  all  poetry 

To  gentle  measure  set, 
That  naught  but  chastened  melody 

Might  stain  thine  eye  of  jet. 
Nor  one  discordant  note  be  spoken. 
Till  God  tbe  cunning  harp  hath  broken. 

I  would — but  deeper  things  than  these 

Wth  woman's  lot  are  wove: 
Wrought  of  intensest  sympathies, 

And  nerved  by  purest  love; 
By  the  str<»ig  spirit's  discipline. 

By  the  fierce  wrong  forgiven, 
By  all  that  wrings  the  heart  of  sin. 

Is  woman  won  to  heaveou 
"Her  lot  is  on  thee,"  lovely  child — 
God  keep  thy  spirit  undefiled! 

I  fear  thy  gentle  lovrfiness. 

Thy  witching  tone  and  sir, 
TTiine  eye's  beseeching  earnestness 

May  be  to  thee  a  snare. 
The  silver  stare  may  purely  shine. 

The  watere  taintless  flow: 
But  they  who  kneel  at  woman's  shrine 

Breathe  on  it  as  they  bow. 
Peace  may  fiing  back  the  gift  ^;ajn. 
But  the  crushed  flower  wUl  leave  a  stain. 

What  shall  preserve  thee,  beautiful  child? 

Keep  thee  as  thou  art  now? 
Bring  thee,  a  spirit  undefiled, 

At  God's  pure  throne  to  bow? 
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The  world  is  but  a  broken  reed, 

And  life  grows  early  dim— 
Who  shall  be  near  thee  in  thy  need, 

To  lead  thee  up  to  Him? 
He  who  himself  was  "undefiled?" 
Willi  Him  we  trust  thee,  beautiful  childl 

Naihaind  Parker  WiUti  Ueo6-ii6il 


TO  ROSE 

Rose,  when  I  remember  you, 
Little  lady,  scarcely  two, 
I  am  suddenly  aware 
Of  the  angeb  in  the  air. 
All  yonr  softly  gracious  ways 
Make  an  island  in  my  days 
Where  my  thoughts  fly  back  to  be 
Sheltered  from  too  strong  a  sea. 
All  your  luminous  delight 
Shines  before  me  in  the  night 
When  I  grope  for  sleep  and  find 
Only  shadows  in  my  mind. 

Rose,  when  I  remember  you. 
White  and  glowing,  pink  and  new, 
With  so  swift  a  sense  of  fun 
Althongh  life  haa  just  begun; 
With  so  sure  a  pride  of  place 
In  your  very  infant  face, 
I  should  like  to  make  a  prayer 
To  the  angels  in  the  air: 
"If  an  angel  ever  brings 
Me  a  baby  in  her  wings, 
Please  be  certain  that  it  growa 
Very,  very  much  like  Rose," 

Sam  TeasdaU  [iS 
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The  Picture  of  Little  T.  C. 

TO  CHARLOITE  PULTENEV 
TiUELY  bloasoDi,  IsSant  {air, 
Foodliog  of  a,  happy  pair, 
Every  morn  and  every  night 
Tbcir  solid tous  delight, 
Sleeping,  waiting,  still  at  ease, 
Pleasing,  without  skill  to  please; 
Little  gossip,  blithe  and  hale, 
Tattling  many  a  broken  tale. 
Singing  many  a  tunekas  song, 
Lavish  of  a  heedless  tongtie; 
Simple  maiden,  void  of  art. 
Babbling  out  the  very  heart, 
Yet  abandoned  to  thy  will, 
Yet  imagining  no  ill, 
Yet  loo  innocent  to  blush; 
Like  the  linnet  in  the  bush 
To  the  roother-iinnet's  note 
Moduling  her  slender  throat; 
Chirping  forth  thy  pretty  joys, 
Wanton  in  the  change  of  toys. 
Like  the  linnet  green,  in  May 
Flitting  to  each  bloomy  spray; 
Wearied  then  and  glad  of  rest, 
Like  the  linnet  in  the  neat: — 
This  thy  present  happy  lot. 
This,  in  time  will  be  forgot; 
Other  pleasures,  other  cares. 
Ever-busy  Time  prepares; 
And  thou  sbalt  in  thy  daughter  see, 
This  picture,  once,  resembled  thee. 

Ambrose  PliUips  li67S?-i74 

THE   PICTURE  OF  LITTLE  T.   C.  IN  A 
PROSPECT  OF  FLOWERS 
See  with  what  simfdictty 
This  nymph  begins  her  golden  days!  ■ 
In  the  green  grass  she  loves  to  lie, 
And  there  with  her  fair  aspect  tames 
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The  wilder  flowers,  and  gives  them  names; 
But  only  witK  the  roses  plays. 

And  them  does  tell 
What  color  best  becomes  them,  and  what  unelL 

Who  can  foretell  for  what  hi^  cause 
This  darling  of  the  gods  was  bom? 
Yet  this  is  she  whose  chaster  laws 
The  wanton  Love  shall  one  day  fear. 
And,  under  her  command  sevue. 
See  his  bow  broke,  and  ensigns  torn. 

Happy  who  can 
Appease  this  virtuous  enemy  of  maul 

O  then  let  me  in  time  compound 
And  parley  with  those  conquering  eyes, 
Ere  they  have  tried  their  force  to  wound. 
Ere  with  their  glancing  wheels  they  drive 
In  triumph  over  hearts  that  strive, 
And  them  that  yield  but  more  despise: 

Let  me  be  laid 
Where  I  may  see  the  glories  from  some  shade. 

Meantime,  whilst  every  verdant  thing 
Itself  does  at  thy  beauty  charm. 
Reform  the  errors  of  the  Spring; 
Make  that  the  tulips  may  have  share 
Of  sweetness,  seeing  Ihcy  are  fair. 
And  roses  of  their  thorns  disarm; 

But  most  procure 
That  violets  may  a  longer  age  endure. 

But  O  young  beauty  of  the  woods, 

Whom  Nature  courts  with  fruits  and  flowers, 

Gather  the  flowers,  but  spare  the  buds; 

Lest  Flora,  angry  at  thy  crime 

To  kill  her  infants  in  their  prime, 

Do  quickly  make  the  example  yours; 

And,  ere  we  see, 
Nip,  in  the  blossom,  all  our  hopes  and  thee. 

Andrew  Mandl  [1&11-1678 
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TO  HARTLJEY  COLERIDGE 

SDC  YEARS  OLD 

O  thod!  whose  fancies  from  afar  are  brought: 

Wba  of  thy  words  dost  make  a  mode  appare], 

And  fittest  to  unutterable  thought 

The  breeze-like  motion  and  the  self-bom  carol; 

Thou  faiiy  voyager!  that  dost  Boat 

Id  such  dear  water,  that  thy  boat 

May  rather  seem 

To  brood  on  air  than  on  an  earthly  stream; 

Suspended  in  a  stream  as  clear  as  sky. 

Where  earth  and  heaven  do  make  one  imagery; 

0  blessed  vision  I  happy  child! 
Thou  art  so  eiquisitely  wild, 

1  think  of  thee  with  many  fears 

For  what  may  be  thy  lot  in  future  years. 

I  thou^t  of  times  when  Pain  might  be  thy  guest, 

Lord  of  thy  house  and  hospitality; 

And  Grief,  uneasy  lover!  never  rest 

But  when  she  sate  mthin  the  touch  of  thee. 

0  too  industrious  folly! 

0  vain  and  causeless  melanchtJyl 

Nature  will  either  end  thee  quite; 

Or,  lengthening  out  thy  season  of  delight. 

Preserve  for  thee,  by  individual  right, 

A  young  lamb 's  heart  among  the  full-grown  flocks. 

What  hast  thou  to  do  with  sorrow, 

Or  the  injuries  of  to-morrow? 

"nwu  art  a  dew-drop,  which  the  mom  brings  forth, 

Hi-fitted  to  sustain  unkindly  shodis, 

Or  to  be  trailed  along  the  soiling. earth; 

A  gem  that  glitters  while  it  lives. 

And  DO  forewarning  gives; 

But,  at  the  touch  of  wrong,  without  a  strife. 

Slips  in  a  moment  out  of  life. 

William  Wordsworth  I17J0-1850I 
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TO  A  CHILD  OF  QUALITY 

FIVE  YEARS  OLD,  I704,  THE  AUTHOR  THEN  FORTY 

Lords,  knights,  and  squires,  the  numerous  band 
TTiat  wear  the  fair  Miss  Mary's  fetters. 

Were  summooed  by  her  high  cammand 
To  show  their  passions  by  their  letters. 

My  pen  amongst  the  rest  I  took, 
Lest  those  bright  eyes,  that  cannot  read. 

Should  dart  their  kindling  fires,  and  look 
The  power  they  have  to  be  obeyed. 

Nor  quality,  nor  reputation, 

Forbids  me  yet  my  flame  to  tell; 
Dear  Five-years-old  befriends  my  passion, 

And  I  may  write  till  she  can  ^xJl. 

For,  while  she  makes  her  silkworms'  beds 

With  all  the  tender  things  1  swear; 
Whilst  all  the  house  my  passion  reads. 

In  papers  round  her  baby's  hair; 

She  may  receive  and  own  my  flame; 

For,  though  the  strictest  prudes  shotild  know  it, 
She'll  pass  for  a  most  virtuous  dame, 

And  I  for  an  unhappy  poet. 

Then  too,  alas!  when  she  shall  tear 
The  rhymes  some  younger  rival  sends, 

She'll  give  me  leave  to  write,  i  fear. 
And  we  shall  still  continue  friends. 

For,  as  our  dilTerent  ages  move. 

Tis  so  ordained  (would  Fate  but  mend  it!), 
That  I  shall  be  past  making  love 

When  she  begins  to  comprehend  it. 

MaUhew  Prior  I1664-1711) 
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EX  ORE  INFANTIUM 
LnTLE  Jesus,  wast  Tliou  shy 
Once,  and  just  so  small  as  1? 
And  what  did  it  feel  like  to  be 
Out  of  Heaven,  and  just  like  me? 
Didst  Thou  sometimes  Chink  of  there, 
And  ask  where  all  the  aogeb  were? 
I  aboold  think  that  I  would  ciy 
For  my  bouse  all  made  of  sky;. 
I  would  look  about  the  air. 
And  wonder  where  my  angeb  were; 
And  at  waking  'twould  distress  me — 
Not  an  angel  there  to  dress  me! 
Hadst  Thou  ever  any  toys, 
Like  us  little  girls  and  boys? 
And  didst  Thou  play  in  Heaven  with  all 
The  angels,  that  were  not  too  tall, 
With  stars  for  marbles?    Did  the  things 
Play  Con  you  see  mci  through  their  wings? 
Didst  Thou  kneel  at  night  to  pray, 
And  didst  Thou  join  TTiy  hands,  this  way? 
And  did  they  tire  sometimes,  being  young, 
And  make  the  prayer  seem  very  long? 
And  dost  Thou  like  it  best,  that  we 
Should  join  our  hands  to  pray  to  Thee?  ' 
I  used  to  think,  before  I  knew, 
The  prayer  not  said  unless  we  do. 
And  did  Thy  Mother  at  the  night 
Kiss  Thee,  and  fold  the  clothes  in  rij^t? 
And  didst  Thou  feel  quite  good  in  bed, 
Kissed,  and  sweet,  and  Thy  prayers  said? 
Thou  canst  not  have  forgotten  all 
That  it  feels  like  to  be  small: 
And  Thou  know'st  I  cannot  pray 
To  Thee  ia  my  father's  way — 
When  Thou  wast  so  little,  say, 
Could'st  Thou  talk  Thy  Father's  way?— 
So.  a  little  Child,  come  down 
And  hear  a  child's  tongue  like  Thy  own; 
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Take  mc  by  the  hand  and  walk, 

And  Ibten  to  my  baby-talk. 

To  Thy  Father  show  my  prayer 

(He  wUl  look,  Thou  art  so  fair), 

And  say;  "0  Father,  I,  Thy  Son, 

Bring  the  prayei  of  a  Uttle  one." 

And  He  will  smile,  that  children's  tongue 

Has  not  changed  since  Thou  vast  yotu^I 

Frattcis  Tlumpa»n  [iBsb-ioojI 

OBITUARY 
Finding  Francesca  full  of  tears,  I  said, 
"Tell  me  thy  trouble."    "Oh,  my  dog  is  deadl 
Murdered  by  poison l^no  one  knows  for  what! — 
Was  ever  dog  born  captable  of  that?" 
"Child," — I  began  to  say,  but  checked  my  thought,— 
"A  better  dog  can  easily  be  bought." 
For  no — what  animal  could  him  replace? 
Those  loving  eyes!    That  fond,  confiding  face! 
Those  dear,  dumb  touches!    Therefore  I  was  dumb. 
From  word  of  mine  could  any  comfort  come? 
A  bitter  sorrow  'tis  to  lose  a  brute 
Friend,  dog  or  horse,  for  grief  must  then  be  mate, — 
So  many  smile  to  see  the  rivers  shed 
Of  tears  for  one  poor,  speechless  creatioe  detKL 
When  parents  die  there's  many  a  word  tn  Bay — 
Kind  words,  consoling — one  can  always  pray; 
When  children  die  'tis  natural  to  tell 
Their  mother,  "Certainly,  with  them  'tiawelll" 
But  for  a  dog,  'twas  all  the  life  he  had. 
Since  death  is  end  of  dogs,  or  good  or  bad. 
This  was  his  world;  he  ^vas  contented  here; 
Imagined  nothing  better,  naught  more  dear. 
Than  his  young  mistress;  sought  no  brighter  sphere; 
Having  no  sin,  asked  not  to  be  forgiven; 
Ne'er  guessed  at  God  nor  ever  dreamed  of  heaven. 
Now  he  has  passed  away,  so  much  of  love 
Goes  from  our  life,  without  one  hope  above! 
Wh^  a  dog  dies  there's  nothing  to  be  said 
But — kiss  me,  darluig!— dear  old  Smiler's  dead. 

Thomas  WiUiam  Fanons  \iBig-iStfi\ 
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THE  CHILD'S  HERITAGE 
Oh,  there  are  those,  a.  sordid  clan, 

With  pride  in  gaud  and  faith  in  gold. 
Who  prize  the  sacred  soul  of  man 

For  what  his  hands  have  sold. 


With  Eld  thy  chain  of  days  is  one: 
TiK  seas  are  still  Homeric  seas; 

Thy  skies  shall  glow  with  Pindar's  sun, 
The  stars  of  SocratesI 

Unaged  the  ancient  tide  shall  surge, 

The  old  Spring  burn  along  the  bou^: 
For  thee,  the  new  and  old  converge 


ss  boon  of  breath; 

>rGod 
ith! 

Unto  thy  flesh,  the  soothing  dust; 

Thy  soul,  the  gift  of  being  free: 
The  torch  my  fathers  gave  in  trust, 

Thy  father  gives  to  thee! 

Jokn  C.  Neikardt  [1881- 
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A   GIRL  OF  POMPEU 

A  PUBLIC  haunt  they  found  her  in: 

She  lay  asleep,  a  lovely  child; 

The  only  thing  left  undefiled 
Where  all  things  else  bore  taiut  o[  sin. 

Her  supple  outlines  fixed  in  clay 

The  universal  law  suspend, 

And  turn  Time's  chariot  back,  and  blend 
A  thousand  years  with  yesterday. 

A  sinless  touch,  austere  yet  warm, 
Around  her  girlish  figure  pressed, 
Caught  the  sweet  imprint  of  her  breast. 

And  held  her,  surely  clasped,  from  harm. 

Truer  than  work  of  sculptor's  art 
Comes  this  dear  maid  of  long  ago. 
Sheltered  from  woeful  chance,  to  show 

A  spirit's  lovely  counterpart, 

And  bid  mistrustful  men  be  sure 
That  form  shall  fate  of  flesh  escape. 
And,  quit  of  earth's  corruptions,  shape 

Itself,  imperishably  pure. 

Edward  Saitdford  ilarlin  [1856- 

ON  THE  PICTURE  OF  A  "CHILD  TIRED 
OF  PLAV" 
Tired  of  play !   Tired  of  playl 
What  hast  thou  done  this  live-long  day! 
The  bird  is  silent  and  so  is  the  bee. 
The  shadow  is  cr  up  steeple  and  tree; 

The  doves  have  f  o  the  sheltering  eaves, 

And  the  nests  an  with  the  drooping  leaves; 

Twilight  gathers,  and  day  is  done, — 
How  hast  thou  ^lent  it,  restless  one? 

Playing!    And  what  hast  thou  done  beside 
To  tell  thy  mother  at  eventide? 
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What  pTMirise  of  mom  is  left  tmbrokeni' 
What  kind  word  to  thy  playmate  spcdcenP 
Whom  hast  thou  pitied,  and  whom  f<agiv«i? 
How  with  thy  faults  has  duty  striven? 
What  hast  thou  learned  by  field  and  hill. 
By  greenwood  path  and  by  singing  rill? 

There  will  come  an  eve  to  a  longer  day 
That  will  find  thee  tired,— but  not  with  playl 
Aad  thou  wilt  learn,  as  thov  leamest  new, , 
With  wearied  hmbs  and  aching  brow, 
And  vish  the  shadows  woidd  faster  creep 
And  long  to  go  to  thy  quiet  sleep. 

Well  will  it  be  for  thee  then  if  thou 
An  as  tree  from  sin  and  shame  as  now! 
Well  for  thee  if  thy  tongue  can  tell 
A  tale  like  this,  of  a  day  spent  wcH,' 
If  thine  open  hand  hath  relieved  distress, 
And  thy  pity  hath  sprung  (o  wretchedness — 
If  thou  hast  forgiven  the  sore  offence 
And  humbled  thy  heart  with  penitence; 

If  Nature's  voices  have  spoken  to  thee 

With  her  holy  meanings,  eloquently — 

If  every  creature  hath  won  thy  love. 

From  the  creeping  wprm  to  the  brooding  dove — 

If  never  a  sad,  low-spoken  word 

Hath  plead  with  thy  human  heart  unheard — 

Then,  when  the  night  steals  on,  as  now 

It  will  bring  relief  to  thine  aching  brow, 

And,  with  joy  and  peace  at  the  thought  of  rest, 

Thou  wilt  sink  to  sleep  on  thy  mother's  breast. 

Nathaniel  Parker  Willis  |iBo5-i86;] 


THE  REVERIE  OF  POOR  SUSAN 
At  il»e  conMr  of  Wood  Street,  when  daylight  appears, 
Hangs  a  Thrush  that  ain^  loud,  it  hassling  for  three  years: 
Poor  Susan  has  passed  by  the  q»t,  and  has  heard 
In  the  sileDce  of  morning  the  song  of  the  Bird. 
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'Tis  a  note  of  endiantment;  what  ails  her?   She  sees 
A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees; 
Bright  volumes  of  vapor  through  Lothbury  glide, 
And  a  river  Sows  on  through  the  vale  of  Gieapstde. 
Green  pastures  she  views  in  the  midst  of  the  dale, 
Down  which  she  so  often  has  tri[^>ed  with  her  poil; 
And  a  single  small  cottage,  a  ncsl  like  a  dove's. 
The  one  only  dwelling  on  earth  that  she  loves. 
She  looks,  and  her  heart  is  in  heaven;  but  they  fade, 
The  mist  and  the  river,  the  hill  and  the  ^de: 
The  stream  will  not  flow,  and  the  hill  will  not  rise, 
And  the  colors  have  all  passed  away  from  hex  ^esl 

William  Wordsworth  [1770-1830] 


When  the  weather's  really  good 
We  go  nutting  in  the  wood; 
When  it  rains  we  stay  at  home, 
And  then  sometimes  other  some 
Of  the  neighbors'  children  come. 
Sometimes  we  have  jam  and  meat, 
All  the  things  we  lilie  to  eat; 
Sometimes  we  make  do  with  bread 
And  potatoes  boiled  instead. 
Once  when  we  were  put  to  bed 
We  had  nowt  and  mother  cried, 
But  that  was  after  father  died. 

So,  sometimes  wind  and  sometimes  rain, 
Then  the  sun  comes  back  again; 
Sometimes  rain  and  sometimes  snow, 
Goodness,  how  we'd  like  to  know 
If  things  will  always  alter  so. 

F»d  Madox  HueS"  (1873- 
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THE  MITHERLESS  BAIRN 

When  a'  other  baixcies  are  hushed  to  their  hame 
By  aunty,  or  cousin,  or  frecky  grand-dame, 
Wha  stands  last  and  lanely,  an'  naebody  carin'7 
Tis  the  puir  doited  loonie, — the  mitherless  baiml 

The  mitherieas  bairn  gangs  to  his  lane  i>ed; 
Nane  covers  his  cauld  back,  or  haps  his  bare  head; 
His  wee  hackit  heelies  are  hard  as  the  aim. 
An'  lithdess  the  lair  o'  the  mitherless  bairn. 

Aneath  his  cauld  brow  siccan  dreams  hover  there, 
O'  hands  that  wont  kindly  to  kame  his  dark  hair; 
But  momin'  brings  dutches,  a'  reckless  an '  stern. 
That  lo'e  na  the  locks  o'  the  mitherless  bairni 

Yon  sister  that  sang  o'er  his  saftly  rocked  bed 
Now  rests  in  the  mools  where  her  mammie  is  laid; 
The  father  toils  sair  their  wee  bannock  to  ears, 
An'  kens  na  the  wrangs  o'  his  mitherless  bairn. 

birth, 
a  earth; 
im 
ml 

le  while, 
ur  smile; 
s  shaH  learn 

iss  bairn  t 
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THE  CRY  OF  THE  CHILDREN 

Do  ye  hear  the  children  weeping,  O  my  brotheis, 

Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  yeats? 
They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against  thdr  mothers. 

And  t/uH  cannot  stop  their  tears. 
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The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows, 

The  young  birds  arc  chirping  in  the  nest. 
The  young  fawns  arc  playing  with  the  shadows, 

The  young  flowers  arc  blowing  toward  the  west--— 
But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers. 

They  arc  weeping  bitterly! 
They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others. 
In  the  country  of  the  free. 

Do  you  question  the  young  childten  in  the  sorrow, 

-    Why  their  tears  are  falling  so? 
The  old  man  may  weep  for  his  to-monow 

Which  is  lost  in  Long  Ago; 
The  ok!  tree  is  leafless  in  the  forest. 

The  old  year  is  ending  in  the  frost, 
The  old  wound,  if  stricken,  is  the  sorest. 

The  old  hope  is  hardest  to  be  lost: 
But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers, 

Do  you  ask  [hem  why  they  stand 
Weeping  sore  before  the  bosoms  of  their  motJieis, ' 
In  our  happy  Fatherland? 

They  look  up  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faces. 

And  their*  looks  arc  sad  to  see. 
For  the  man 's  hoary  anguish  draws  and  presses 

Down  the  cheeks  of  infancy; 
"Your  old  earth,"  they  say,  "is  very  dreary; 
Our  young  feet,"  they  say,  "are  very  weak; 
Few  paces  have  we  taken,  yet  arc  wcarj' — 

Our  grave-rest  is  very  far  to  seek: 
Ask  the  aged  why  they  weep,  and  not  the  children 

For  the  outside  earth  is  cold, 
And  we  young  ones  stand  without,  in  our  bewildering, 

And  the  graves  arc  for  the  old. 

"True,"  say  the  children,  "it  may  happen 

That  wc-die  before  our  time: 
Little  Alice  died  last  year — her  grave  is  ghapen 

Like  a  snowball,  in  the  rime. 
We  looked  into  the  pit  prepared  to  take  her: 
Was  no  room  for  any  work  in  the  close  dayl 
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From  the  sleep  wherein  she  lieth  nooB  will  vake  her, 

Crying,  'Get  up,  little  Mcel  it  is  day.' 
If  you  listra  by  that  grave,  in  siu  and  sbown-. 

With  your  ear  down,  little  Alice  never  cries; 
Could  we  see  h«  face,  be  sure  we  should  jiot  know  her. 

For  the  smile  has  time  for  growing  in  her  eyes: 
And  meny  go  her  moments,  lulled  and  stilled  in. 

The  shroud  by  the  ktrk-chime. 
It  is  good  when  it  happens, "  say  the  children, 
"That  we  die  before  ourtime." 

Alas,  alas,  the  children!  they  aiu  socking 

Death  in  life,  as  best  to  havel 
They  are  binding  up  their  hearts  away  fiotn  breaking>  1 

With  a  cerement  from  the  grave. 
Go  out,  diildien,  fr^D  the  mine  and  from.thc  dty. 

Sing  out,  childteo,  as  the  little  thrushes  do; 
Pluck  your  handfuls  of  the  meadow  cowslips  pretty ;     ' 

Laugh  aloud,  to  fed  your  fingers  let  them  through! 
But  they  answer,  "Are  your  cowslips  of  the  meadows 

Like  our  weeds  anear  the  mine? 

Leave  us  quiet  in  the  dark  of  the  coal-shadows, , 

From  your  pleasures  fair  and  fine! 

"For  oh,"  say  the  children,  "we  are  weary, 

And  we  cannot  run  or  leap; 
If  we  cared  for  ^s>y  meadows,  it  were  merely 

To  drop  down  In  thetn  and  sleep. 
Our  koees  ticmU«  sorely  in  the  stooping, 

We  fall  upon  our  faces,  trying  to  go; 
And,  uhdemeaih  our  heavy  eyelids  drooping. 

The  reddest  flower  would  look  as  pale  as  snow. 
For,  all  day,  we  drag  otu*  burden  Liiing,  ' 

Through  the  coal'dark,  underground;  ' 

Or,  all  day,  we  drive  the  wheels  of  iron 

In  the  factories,  round  and  round. 

"For,  all  day,  the  wheeb  are  dnming,  turning;  . 

Thdr  wind  comes  in  oar  faces, 
T31  our  hearts  torn,  our  heads,  with  pulBes  bunung, 

And  the  walla  turn  in  thdr  places: 
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Turns  the  sky  in  die  high  window  blank  and  reeling, 

Turns  the  long  light  that  drops  adown  the  w^ 
Turn  the  Uack  flies  that  crawl  along  the  ceiling:       '    ' 

All  are  turning,  all  the  day,  and  wa  with  all. 
And  all  day,  the  iron  wheels  are  dionii^; 

And  sometimes  we  could  pray, 
'0  ye  wheels,  (breaking  out  in  a  mad  moaning) 
'Stop!  be  silent  for  to-day!'  " 

Ay,  be  silent!    Let  them  hear  each  other  breathing 

For  a  moment,  mouth  to  mouth! 
Let  them  touch  each  other's  hands,  in  a  fresh  wreathing 

Of  their  tender  human  youtb! 
Let  them  feel  that  this  cold  metallic  motion 
Is  not  all  the  Ufe  God  fashions  or  reveals: 
Let  them  prove  their  living  souls  against  the  notion 

That  they  live  in  you,  or  under  you,  0  wheels! 
Still,  all  day,  the  iron  wheeb  go  onward,  ! 

Grinding  life  down  from  ite  mark; 
Ajid  the  children's  souls,  which  God  IsxilUng  sunward; 

Spin  on  blindly  in  the  dark. 

Now  tell  the  poor  young  children,  O  my  brothere, 

To  look  up  to  Him  and  pray; 
So  the  blessed  One,  who  blesseth  all  the  others. 

Will  bless  them  another  day. 
They  answer,  "  Wbo  is  God  that  He  should  bear  u3,      . 

While  the  rushing  of  the  iron  wheels  is  stirred? 
When  we  sob  aloud,  the  human  creatures  iiear  va- 

Pass  by,  hearing  not,  or  answer  not  a  womil 
And  we  hear  not  (for  the  wheels  in  their  rcsotulding) 

Strangers  speaking  at  the  door: 
Is  it  likely  God,  with  angela  Einging  round  Him, 

Heai5  our  weeping  any  moreP 

"Two  words,  indeed,  of  praying  we  remember. 

And  at  midnight's  hour  of  harm, 
'Our  Father,'  looking  iqnvard  in  the  chamber. 

We  say  softly  for  a  charm. 
We  ianw  no  other  words  except  'Our  Father,' 
And  we  thiuk  thai,  in  some  pause  of  angeis'  song. 
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God  may  pluck  them  with  the  sQence  sweet  to  gather. 
And  hold  both  within  his  right  hand  which  is  strong. 
'Our  Father!'  If  He  heard  us,  He  would  surely 

(For  they  call  Him  good  and  mild) 
Answer,  smiling  down  the  steep  world  very  purely, 
'  Come  and  rest  with  me,  my  child.' 

"But  no!"  say  the  children,  weeping  faster, 

"He  is  speechless  as  a  stone; 
And  they  tell  us,  of  His  image  is  the  master 

Who  commands  us  to  work  on. 
Go  to!"  say  the  children, — "Up  in  Heaven, 

Dark,  wheel-like,  turning  clouds  are  all  we  find. 
Do  not  mock  us;  grief  hss  made  us  unbeUeving:      • 

We  look  up  for  God,  but  teara  have  made  us  Wind." 
Do  you  hear  the  childrep  weeping  and  disproving, 

O  my  brothers,  what  ye  preach? 
For  God's  possible  is  taught  by  His  world's  loving, 

And  the  children  doubt  of  each. 

And  well  may  the  children  weep  before  y»ul 


They  look  up,  with  their  pale  and  sunken  facts,     ■! 

And  their  look  is  Hread  to  see. 
For  they  mind  yon  of  tfadr  angds  in  high  places,    <. 

With  eyes  turned  on  Deity. 
"How  long,"  they  say,  "bow  long,  O  cruel  nation, 

Win  you  stand,  to  move  the  world,  on  a  ebild'S  heart,- 
Stifie  down  with  a  waiitA  hed  its  palpitation, 
And  tiead  onward  to  your  throne  amid  the  mart? 
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Our  blood  splashes  upward,  O  gold-heaper, 
And  your  purple  shows  your  paLh; 

But  the  diLld's  sob  in  the  ^ence  curses  deeper 
Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath!" 

Etimbelh  Barrett  Broiviiing  [1S0&-1S61] 

THE  SHADOW-CHILD 
Why  do  lie  wheels  go  whining  round. 

Mother,  mother? 
Ok,  mother,  are  they  giants  bound, 

A  nd  wilt  they  growl  forever? 
Yes,  fiery  giants  underground. 

Daughter,  little  daughter. 
Forever  turn  the  wheels  around, 

And  rumble-grumble  ever. 
Why  do  I  pick  the  threads  alh  day. 

Mother,  mother? 
While  sunshine  children  are  at  play? 

And  must  I  work  forever? 
Yes,  shadow-child;  the  live-long  day, 

Daughter,  little  daughter. 
Your  hands  must  pick  the  threads  away, 

And  feel  the  sunshine  never. 
Why  do  the  birds  sing  in  the  sun, 

Mother,  mother? 
If  all  day  long  I  run  and  run, 

Run  with  the  wheels  fornerf 
The  birds  may  sing  till  day  is  done. 

Daughter,  little  daughter, 
But  with  the  wheels  your  feet  must  run- 
Run  with  the  wheeb  forever. 
Why  do  I  feel  so  tired  each  niffit. 

Mother,  mother? 
The  wheels  are  always  frxssnt;  brig^ 

Do  they  grow  sleepy  «b9v? 
Oh,  baby  thing,  so  soft  and  white. 

Daughter,  little  dau^ter. 
The  big  wheels  grind  us  in  their. might. 

And  they  will  grind  foKver. 
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And  is  Ae  white  tkrea4  never  spun. 

Mother,  mother? 
And  M  the  HiA»te  clolh  netsr  done, 

For  you  and  me  done  neoerf 
Oti,  yes,  our  thread  will  all  be  ^va, 

Daughter,  little  dau^ter, 
When  we  lie  down  out  m  the  sun, 
■  And  work  no  more  forever, 

A  nd  when  wiil  come  that  happy  day. 

Mother,  molhert 
Oh,  shall.vx  laugh  and  sing  and  play 

Out  in  the  sun  forever f 
Nay,  shadow-child,  we'll  rest  all  day. 

Daughter,  little  daughter. 
Where  green  grass  grows  ajid  roses  gay. 

There  in  the  sun  forever. 

Harriet  Monroe  [lifxr- 


MCrniER  WEPT 

MOXHEK  wept,  and  father  »ghed;  . 

With  delight  aglow 
Cried  the  lad,  "To-morrow,"  cried, 

"To  the  pit  I  go." 


Came  his  cronies;  some  to  gaze 
Wrapped  in  wonder;  some 

Free  with  counsel;  some  with  praise: 
Some  with  envy  dumb. 
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DUTY 

So  nigh  is  gnndeui  to  our  diiat, 

So  near  is  Cod  U>  man, 
When  Duty  whi^^ere  low,  "Thou  must," 

The  youth  replies,  "  I  can." 

Ralph  Waldt  EmCTsoH  titoj-i88i| 

LUCY  GRAY 

OR  SOLITUDE 

Oft  I  had  heard  of  Lucy  Gray: 

And,  when  I  crossed  the  wild, 
I  chanced  to  see,  at  break  of  day. 

The  solitary  child. 

No  mate,  no  comrade  Lucy  knew; 

She  dwelt  oti  a  wide  moor. 
The  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew 

Beside  a  bum»i  (toori    : 

You  yet  may  spy  the  fawn  at  play, 

The  hare  upon  the  green; 
But  the  sweet  face  of  Lucy  Gray 

Will  never  more  be  seen. 

"To-night  will  be  a  stormy  night,— 

You  to  the  town  must  go; 
And  take  a  lantern.  Child,  to  light' 

Your  mother  through  the  snow." 

"That,  Father,  will  I  gladly  do;. 

Tis  scarcely  afternoon,:— 
The  minster-clock  has  just  struck  two. 

And  yonder  is  the  moon!" 

At  this  the  Father  raised  his  hook, 

And  snapped  a  fagot-brand. 
He  plied  his  work ;'  —and  Liicy  took 

The  laatem  in  her  hand. 
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Not  blither  a  the  moiuitaiD  roe: 

Witb  many  a  wanton  stroke 
Her  feet  disperse  the  powdery  snow. 

That  rises  up  lilte  smoke. 

The  stoim  came  on  before  its  time: 

She  wandered  up  and  down: 
And  many  a  hill  did  I^cy  climb: 

But  never  reached  the  town. 

The  wretched  parents  all  that  night 

Went  shouting  Ear  and  wfde; 
But  there  was  neither  sound  noi  sight 

To  serve  them  for  a  guide. 

At  daybreak  on  the  bill  they  stood 

That  overlooked  the  moor; 
And  thence  they  saw  the  bridge  of  wood,  ' 

A  furlong  from  their  door. 

They  wept, — and,  turning  homewsurd,  cried, 
"In  heaven  we  all  shall  meet;  " 

When  in  the  snow  the  mother  spied 
The  print  of  Lucy's  feet. 

Then  downwards  from  the  steep  hill's  edge 
They  tracked  the  footmarks  small: 

And  through  the  broken  hawthorn -hedge, 
And  by  the  low  stone-wali; 

And  then  an  open  field  they  crossed — 
The  marks  were  still  the  same — 

They  tracked  them  on,  nor  evpr  lost; 
And  to  the  bridge  they  came. 

They  followed  from  the  snowy  bank 

Those  footmarks,  oa^  by  one. 
Into  the  middle  of  the  plank; 

And  further  there  were  nonet 
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—Yet  some  maintain  that  to  this  day 

She  is  a  living  child; 
That  you  may  see  sweet  Lucy  Gray 

Upon  the  lonesome  wild. 

O'er  rough  and  smooth  she  trips  along. 

And  never  looks  behind; 
And  sings  a  solitary  song 

That  whistles  in  the  wind. 

William  Wordsworth  I1770-18S0I 

IN  THE  CHILDREN'S   HOSPITAL 

EMMIE 

Ous  doctor  had  called  in  another,  I  never  had  seen  him 

But  he  sent  a  chill  to  my  heart  when  I  saw  him  <nme  in  at 

the  door, 
Fresh  from   the  surgery-schools  of  France  and  of  other 

Harsh  red  hair,  big  voice,  big  chest,  big  merciless  hands ! 
Wonderful  cures  he  had  done,  0  yes,  but  Lhcy  said  too  of  him 
He  was  happier  using  the  knife  than  in  tryJog  to  e^e  the 

And  that  I  can  well  believe,  for  he  looked  so  coarse  and  so 

red,     , 
I  could  think  he  was  one  of  those  who  would  break  their 

jests  on  the  dead. 
And  mangle  the  living  dog  that  had  loved  liini  and  fawned 

at  his  knee- 
Drenched  with  the  hellish  oorali — that  ever  such. things 

should  be! 

Here  was  a  boy— I  am  sure  that  some  of  our  children'  would 

die 
But  for  the  voice  of  love,  and  the  smile,  and  the  comforting 

eye—  "  ■' 

Here  was  a  boy  in  the  ward,  every  bone  seemed  out  of  its 

place — 
Cau^t  in  a  mill  and  crushed — it  was  fdl  but  a  hopeless  case: 
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AihJ  he  handled  ium  gently  enough;  but  his  voice  and  his 

face  were  not  kind,  , 

And  ^t  wa$  bul:  a.  hopeless  casCj  he  had  seen  it  and  made  op 

his  mind, 
Ail4  If  said  to  me  roughly  "  The  lad  will  need  littje  mure  9f 

"AJ(  the  mOK  need,"  I  told  him,  "to  s^k  the  Lord  Jep(]s 

in  prayer; 
Tbey  arc.  all  His  childien  here,  and  I  pray  for  them  all  ^ 

my  own:" 
But  b£:  tinned  to  me,  "Ay,  good  woman,  caji  prayer  set,3 

broken  bone? " 
ThcD^e  muttered  halE  to  himself,  but  I  know  that  I  he^^d 

him  say, 
"All  very  well — but  the  good  Lord  Jesus  hafi  had  hif  day.". 

Had?  has  it  come?    It  has  only  dawned.    Il  will  come  by 

O,  how  could  I  serve  in  the  wards  if  tKe  hope  of  the  world 

were  a  he? 
How  could  i  bear  with  the  sights  and  the  loathsome  smells 

of  disease 
But  that  He  said  "  Ye  do  it  to  me,  whea  j^e  do  it  to  these  "? 

So  he  went.    Aiid,we  passed  to  this  ward  where  the  youngfr 

children  are  laid; 
Here  i^.the  cot  of  our  orphan,  our  darling,  our  meefi  lit(le 

maid; 
Empty  you  see  just  now!    We  have  lost  her  who  loved  her 

Patient  of  pain,  though  as  quick  as  a  sensitive  plant  to.the 

Hers,  was   the   prettiest  prattle,   it  often   njoyed  me. to 

tears.  r 

ISita  was  the  gmtefuUest  heart  I  have  found  in  a  c^d^  of 

her  years—  ^ 

,  Nay.  yf>u,  riEiiiember  our  Emmie;  you  used  to  .send  hec  the 

flowers;  , 

Hoff  ^  would  smile  at  'em,  play  with  'em,  -talk  to  'em 

hours  after  hours! 
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They  that  can  wander  at  will  where  the  works  of  the  Lord 

are  revealed 
Little  guess  what  joy  can  be  got  from  a  cowslip  out  of  tfce 

field; 
Flowers  to  these  "  spirits  in  prison  "  are  aB  they  can  know  of 

the  spring, 
They  freshen  and  sweeten  the  wards  hlte  thS  waft  of  an 

angel's  wing; 
And  she  lay  with  a  flower  in  one  hand  and  her  tWn  hands 

crossed  on  her  breast — 
Wan,  but  as  pretty  as  heart  can  desire,  and  wc  thought  her 

at  rest; 
Quietly  sleeping— so  quiet,  our  doctor  said,  "Poor  little 

dear, 
Nurse.  I  must  do  it  to-morrow:  she'll  never  Kve  Umm^  it, 

1  fear." 

I  walked  with  our  kindly  old  doctor  as  far  as  the  head  of  the 

Then  I  returned  to  the  ward;  the  child  didn't  seel  was  there. 

Never  since  I  was  nurse,  had  I  been  so  grieved  and  so  vexed! 
Emmie  had  heard  him.    Softly  she  called  from  her  cot  to 

the  next, 
"He  says  I  shall  never  live  through  it;  0  Annie,  what  shall 

I  do?" 
Annie  considered.    "If  I,"  said  the  wise  little  Annie,  "was 

you, 
I  should  ciy  to  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  to  help  me,  for,  Emmfe,    • 

you  see, 
It's  all  in  the  picture  there:  'Little  children  should  cottie  to 

Me.'"— 
(Meaning  the  print  that  you  gave  us,  I  find  that  it  alwa^ 

Our  children,  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  with  children  about  HSa 

knees.) 
"Yes,  and  I  will,"  said  Emmie,  "but  then  it  I  call- to  the 

.  Lord,, 
How  should  He  know  that  it's  me?  such  a  lot  of  beds  In  the 
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That  was  a  puzzle  for  Annie.    Again  she  considered  and 

said: 
"Emmie,  you  put  out  youi  anus,  and  you  leave  'em  outside 

on  the  bed — 
The  Lord  has  so  much  to  see  to!  but,  Emmie,  you  tell  it  Him 

fiaia. 
It's  the  little  girl  with  her  arms  lying  out,  on  the  counter- 


I  had  sat  three  nights  by  the  child — I  could  not  watch  her 

for  four — 
My  brain  had   begun   to  feel — I   felt  I  could  do  it  no 

more. 
That  was  my  sleeping-night,  but  I  thought  that  it  '^ever 

would  pass. 
There  was  a  thunderclap  once,  and  a  clatter  of  hail  on  the 

glass, 
And  there  was  a  phantom  cry  that  I  heard  as  t  tossed 

about. 
The  motherless  bleat  of  a  lamb  in  the  storm  and  the  dark- 
ness without; 
My  sleep  was  broken  besides  with  dreams  of  the  dreadful 

knife 
And  fears  for  our  delicate  Erarote  who  scarce  wo^  escape 

with  her  life; 
Then  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  it  seemed  she  stood  by  me 

and  smiled. 
And  the  doctor  came  at  his  hour,  and  we  went  to  see  the 

child. 

He  had  brought  his  ghastly  tools:  we  believed  her  asleep 

Her  dear,  long,  lean,  little  arms  lying  out  on  the  counter- 
pane;— 

Say  that  Hb  day  is  done!  Ah,  why  ^ould  we  care  what  they 
say? 

The  Lord  of  the  children  had  heard  her,  and  Eitimie  had 
passed  away. 

A^td  DmnysoH  [)g&o-i8giI 
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"IF  I  WERE  DEAD" 

"If  I  were  dead,  you'd  sometimes  say,  Poof  ChBd! " 

The  dear  lips  quivered  as  ihey  spake, 

And  the  tears  brake 

From  eyes  which,  not  to  grieve  me,  brightly  smiled. 

Poor  Child,  poor  Child!  ' 

I  seem  to  hear  your  laugh,  your  talk,  your  song. 

It  is  not  true  that  Love  will  do  no  wrong. 

Poor  Child! 

And  did  you  think,  when  you  so  cried  and  smiled, 

How  I,  in  lonely  nights,  should  lie  awake, 

And  of  those  words  your  full  aveogers  make? 

Poor  Child,  poor  Child! 

And  now,  unless  it  be 

That  sweet  amends  thrice  told  are  come  to  thee, 

0  God,  have  Thou  no  mercy  upon  mc! 

Poor  ChQdt 

Coventry  Patmort  [r(hj-i8Q6| 


THE  TOYS 

My  little  Son,  who  looked  from  thougblful  eyes 

And  moved  and  spoke  in  quiet  grown-up  wise, 

Having  my  law  the  seventh  l,ime  disobeyed, 

I  struck  him,  and  dismissed 

With  hard  words  and  unkisswl, 

— His  Mother,  who  was  patient,  being  dead. 

Then,  fearing  lest  his  grief  should  hinder  sleep, 

I  visited  his  bed. 

But  found  him  slumbering  deep. 

With  darkened  eyelids,  and  their  lashes  yet 

From  his  late  sobbing  wet. 

And  I,  with  moan, 

Kissing  away  his  tears,  left  others  of  my  own; 

For,  on  a  tabic  drawn  beside  his  head. 

He  had  put,  within  his  reach, 

A  box  of  counters  tind  a  red-veined  stone, 

A  piece  of  glass  abraded  by  the  beach. 
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ingcd  there  with  careful  art, 


An  toys 

W< 

How  weakly  underatood 

Thy  great  cominanded  good, 

Then,  fatherly  not  less 

Than  I  whom  Thou  hast  moalded  from  the  day, 

Thoult  leave  Thy  wrath,  and  say, 

"1  will  be  sorry  for  their  childishness." 

Coventry  Patmorc  [1813-1896] 


A  SONG  OF  TWILIGHT 

Oa,  to  come  home  once  more,  when  the  dusk  is  falling, 
To  see  the  nursery  lighted  and  the  children's  table  spread; 

"Mother,  mother,  mother!"  the  eager  voices  calling, 
"The  baby  was  so  sleepy  that  he  had  to  go  to  bed!" 

Oh,  to  come  home  once  more,  and  see  the  smiling  faces, ' 
Dark  head,  bright  head,  clustered  at  the  pane; 

Much  the  years  have  taken,  when  the  heart  its  path  retraces, 
But  until  thne  is  not  for  me,  the  image  will  remain. 

Men  and  women  now  they  are,  standing  straight  and  steady, 
Grave  heart,  gay  heart,  fit  for  life's  emprise; 

Shoulder  set  to  shoulder,  how  should  they  be  but  ready! 
The  future  shines  before  them  with  the  Ught  of  their  own 
eyes. 

Still  each  answers  to  my  call;  no  good  has  been  denied  me, 
My  burdens  have  been  fitted  to  the  little  strength  that's 
mine. 

Beauty,  pride  and  peace  have  walked  by  day  beside  me, 
The  evening  doses  gently  in,  and  how  can  I  repine? 
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But  ok,  to  see  once  more,  vihen  the  early  dusk  is  falling. 
The  nursery  windrnvs  glmomg  and  the  children's  table  spread; 

"Mother,  mother,  motherl "  the  high  child-voices  calling, 
" He  coiAdn'l  stay  awake  for  you,  he  had  to  go  U>  bed! " 

UnktunoH 

UTTLE  BOY  BLUE 

The  little  toy  dog  is  covered  with  dust. 

But  sturdy  and  stanch  he  stands; 
And  the  little  toy  soldier  is  red  with  nist, 

And  his  musket  moulds  in  his  hands. 
Time  was  when  the  little  toy  dog  was  new. 

And  the  soldier  wa^  passing  fair; 
And  that  was  the  time  when  our  little  Boy  Blue 

Kissed  them  and  put  them  there- 

"Now,  don't  you  go  till  I  come,"  he  said, 

"And  don't  you  make  any  noisel" 
So,  toddling  off  to  his  trundle-bed. 

He  dreamt  of  the  pretty  toys; 
And,  as  he  was  dreaming,  an  angel  song 

Awakened  our  Little  Boy  Blue — 
Oh!  the  years  are  many,  the  years  arc  lonfe 

But  the  little  toy  friends  are  true! 

Ay,  faithful  to  Little  Boy  Blue  they  stand, 

Each  ia  the  same  old  place, 
Awaiting  the  touch  of  a  Uttle  hand. 

The  smile  of  a  little  face; 
And  they  wonder,  as  waiting  the  long  years  through 
'     In  the  dust  of  that  little  chair, 
What  has  become  of  our  Little  Boy  Blue. 
Since  he  kissed  them  and  put  them  there. 

EHgate  Field  (iSfo-iSgg) 

■      THE  DISCOVERER 

I  HAVE  A  liule  kinsman 

Whose  earthly  summers  are  but  three. 

And  yet  a  voyager  is  he 

Greater  tben  Dcake  or  Fiobisher, 
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Than  all  tbeii  peers  togetherl 
He  is  a  brave  discoverer, 
And,  far  beyond  the  tethet 
Of  them  who  seek  the  frozen  Fol^     , 
Has  sailed  where  the  noiseless  surges  nJL 
Ay,  be  has  travelled  whither 
A  winged  pilot  steered  his  bark 
Through  the  portals  of  the  dark, 
Past  hoary  Mimir's  well  and  tree, 
Across  the  unknowiMea. 

Suddenly,  in  his  fair  young  hour. 
Came  one  who  bore  a  flower. 
And  laid  it  in  his  dimpled  hand 

With  this  command; 
"Henceforth  thou  art  a  roverl 
Thou  must  make  a  voyage  far, 
Sail  beneath  the  evening  star,  . 
And  a  wondrpus  land  discover." 
— With  his  sweet  smile  innocent 

Our  Uttie  kinsman  went. 

Since  that  time  no  word 

From  the  absent  has  been  heard.       , 

Who  can  tell  j 

How  he  fares,  or  answer  we^ 
What  the  little  one  has  found 
Since  he  left  us,  outward  Iwund?   . 
Would  that  he  might  return! 
Then  should  we  learn 
From  the  pricking  of  his  chart 
How.  the  skyey  roadways  part,       .  -; 
Hush!  does  not  the  baby  this  way  bring. 
To  lay  befdde  this  severed  cuil. 

Some  starry  ofiering 
Of  chrysotite  oi  pearl? 

Ah,.aoI.  not  sol 
We  may  follow  M)  his  track, 

But hq Fomes not ba^k,  .         i- 
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,  And  yet  I  dare  aver 

He  is  a  brave  discoverer 
Of  dimes  his  elders  do  not  know. 
He  has  more  learning  than  appears 
On  the  scroll  of  twice  three  thousand  years, 
More  than  in  the  groves  is  taUght, 
Or  from  furthest  Indies  brought; 
He  knows,  perchance,  how  spirits  fare, — 
Whai  shapes  the  angels  wear. 
What  is  theiT  guise  and  speech 
In  those  lands  beyond  our  reach, — 
And  his  eyes  behold 
Things  that  shall  never,  never  be  to  mortal  hearers  told. 
Edmund  Clarence  Sledimm  |i6i3-igo&] 


A  CHRYSALIS 

My  little  MSdchcn  found  one  day 
A  curious  something  in  her  play. 
That  was  riot  fruit,  nor  flower,  nor  seed; 
It  was  not  anything  that  grew. 
Or  crept,  or  climbed,  or  swam,  or  flew; 
Had  neither  legs  nor  wings,  indeed; 
And  yet  she  was  not  sure,  she  said. 
Whether  it  was  alive  or  dead. 

She  brought  in  her  tiny  hand 
To  see  if  I  would  understand. 
And  wondered  when  I  made  reply,'     ' 
"You've  found  a  baby  butterfly." 
"A  butterfly  is  not  like  this," 
With  doubtful  look  she  answered  me. 
So  then  I  told  her  what  would  be 
Some  day  within  the  chryaalis; 
How,  slowly,  in  the  dull  brown  thing 
Now  still  as  death,  a  spotted  wing,'   ' 
And  then  another,  would  unfold, 
Till  from  the  empty  shell  wwdd  fly 
A  pretty  creature,  by  and  by, 
All  radiant  in  blue  and  gold. 
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"And  will  it,  tnily?"  questioned  she- 
Herl 

Allir 


That 
lUgi 
Myl 

To-day  the  butterfly  has  flown, — 
She  waa  not  here  to  see  it  fly, — 
And  sorrowing  I  wonder  why 
The  tf^ty.  shcU  ia^m^ie  ^qno. 
Perhaps  the  secret  lies  in  this; 
I  too  had  found  a  cbryBalis,  ■       r    - 
And  Death  that  robbed  me  of  (Wigjit   ; 
Was  but  the  radiant  creature's  flight! 

Mary  EmUySr^HtB itSsi-i 


MATER  DOLOROSA 

I'd  a  dream  to-night 

As  I  fell  asleep, 
0!  the  touching  Bight 

Makes  me  still  to  weep: 
Of  my  little  lad. 
Gone  to  leave  nje  sad,  , 
Ay,  the  child  I  had, 

But  was  not  to  ke^.. 

As  in  heaven  high, 
1  my  child  did  seek, 

Tbere  in  train  came  by 
Children  fair  and  meek, 

Each  in  lily  white. 

With  a  lamp  alight; 

Each  was  dear  to  aght, 
But  they  did  not  speak. 
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Then,  a  little  sad, 
Came  my  child  in  turn, 

Butthelamphehad,         '    ' 
O  it  did  not  bum!    ' 

He,  to  clear  my  doubt,  ' 

Said,  half-turned  about, 

"Your  tears  put  it  out; 
Mother,  never  mourd." 

Wiliutm  Barnes  tiBoi- 


THE  LTTTLE   GHOST 

The  aUrs  began  to  pee?" 

Gone  iras  the  bitter  day. 
She  beavd-the  milky  ewes  v 

Bleat  to  their  kuito  astray. 
Her  heart  cried  (or  her  lamb 

L^ped  cold  in  the  churchyard  sod. 
She  could  not  think  on  the  happy  children 

At  play  wiih  the  LUnb  of  God. 

She  heard  the  caTKng  ewes  ' 

And  the  lambs'  answer,  alas! 
She  heard  her  heart's  blood  drip  in  the  night 

As  the  ewes'  milk  on  the  grass. 
Her  tears  that  I>urnt  like  fire  ' 

So  bitter  and  slow  ran  down 
She  could  not  think  on  the  new-washed  children 

Playing  by  Mary's  gown. 

Oh  who  is  this  comes  in 

Over  her  threshold  stone? 
And  why  is  the  old  dog  wild  with  joy 

Who  all  day  long  made  moan? 
This  fair  little  radiant  ghost, 

Her  one  little  son  of  seven. 
New  'scaped  from  the  band  of  merry  children 

In  the  nurseries  of  Heaven. 
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He  was  all  dad  in  wbhe 

mthant  a  speck  or  EtaJn; 
Wi  ciirls  bad  a  ling  of  U^t 

That  rose  and  fell  again. 
"How  come  with  me,  myiown  motker, 

And  ytni'^Mll  have  great  ease,  1 

For  you  riioll  see  tbe  Ion  diildim     ..     :l 

Oatliered  ta  Mary's  knees."  '  I 

Oh,  li^itly  sprang  she  up    ,  .     .' 

Nor  waked  bee  sleeping  noan,  ■ 
And  hand  in  band  with  the  little  ghost  ,. 

ThiDogb  tbedarimt^tahejac.     .,t 
She  b  gone  swift  as  a  fawn,  j  ,  . 

As  a  bird  homes  to  its  nest, 
She  has  seen  them  lie,  tbf  sleepy  chUdretl 

Twijtt  Maiy's  arm  and  breast,  1 

At  morning  she  came  back; 

Her  eyes  were  strange  to  see. 
She  will  not  fear  the  long  journey, 

However  long  it  be. 
As  she  goes  in  and  out  . . 

She  sings  unto  here^l'; 
For  she  has  seen  the  mothers'  duldoea    , 

And  knows  that  it  is  well. 

Kalharinc  Tynan  (iSfi;- 

MOTHHRHOOD 

The  night  throbs  on;  ,0,  Id  me  pray,  dear  lad! 
Crush  off  his  name  a  moment  from  my  mouth.     . 
To  Thee  my  eyes  would  turn,  but  they  go  back, 
Back  to  my  arm  beside  me,  where  he  lay — 
So  little.  Lord,  so  Uttlo  imd  so  w«m,! 

I  camwt  tbink  tbat  Than  badst  need  of  bimrl ' 
He  was  so  little,  Lord,  be  cannot  sing, 
He  aaaot  praise  Tbce;  all  his  life  badkandid 
Was  to  hoU  fast  my  kiasa  in  the  ni^. 
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Give  him  to  me — tie  is  not  happy  tbscel 
He  had  not  felt  this  lite;  his  lovely  eyw 
Just  knew  me  for  his  mother,  and  he  dift(. 

Hast  Thou  an  angel  there  to  mothec  blni? 
I  say  he  loves  me  best — if  he  forgets, 
If  Thou  allow  it  that  my  child  forgets 
And  runs  not  out  to  meet  me  when  I  came — 

What  are  my  curses  to  Thee?    Thou  hast  heard 
The  curse  of'  Abel's  mother,  and  since  then 
We  have  not  ceased  to  threaten  at  Thy  (hrone, 
To  threat  and  pray  Thee  that  Thou  hold  them  stiU 
In  memory  of  us. 

See  Thou  tend  him  well, 
Thou  God  of  all  the  mothere.    If  he  lack 
One  of  his  kisses — ah.  my  heart,  my  heart, 
Do  angels  kiss  in  heaven?   Give  him  ba<k! 

Forgive  me,  Lord,  but  I  am  sick  with  grief. 
And  tired  of  tears,  and  cold  to  comforting. 
Thou  art  wise,  1  know,  and  tender,  aye,  and  good, 
Thou  hast  my  child,  and  he  is  safe  in  Thee, 
And  I  believe — 

Ah,  God,  my  child  shall  go 
Orphaned  among  the  angels!    All  alone. 
So  little  and  alonel    He  knows  not  Thee, 
He  only  knows  his  mother — give  him  Itack. 

JoHphinc  Daskam  Baren  [lSj6- 


THE  MOTHER'S  PRAYER 

Tte  good  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  has  tafcea  (n>Di:me, 
Blessed  be  His  name.  His  holy  will  bo  done. 

Hie  tDouniers  all  have  gone,  all  save  I,  Jm  mother. 
The  little  ginve  Uea  lonely  in  the  sun. 
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Kay!  I  would  not  follow,  though  they  did  beseech  tne, 
For  the  angels  come  now  waiting  for  my  dead. 

Heaven's  dour  is'opeia,'BO  my  wltiapera  soar  tfaore, 
miile  the  gentle  angels  lift  him  from  his  bed. 

Oh  Lord,  when  Thou  gavest  he  was  wcai,  and  helpless, 
Could  not  rise  nor  wander  from  my  shielding  arm; 

Lovely  is  he  now  and  strong  with  four  sweet  summers, 
laughing,  mjiniag,  tumbling,  hard  to  keep  from  harm. 

!f  some  tender  mother,  whose  babe  on  earth  is  living. 
Takes  his  little  hand  to  guide  his  stranger  feet 

'Hid  the  countless  hosts  that  cross  the  floor  of  heaven, 
Thou  wilt  not  reprove  her  for  Thy  pity  sweet. 

If  upon  her  b 

All  his  gold 
Laughing  let  1 

Long  and  li 

\^'ilful  are  his  ways  and  full  of  merry  misduef ; ' 

If  he  prove  unruly,  lay  the  blame  on  mc. ' 
Never  did  1  chide  him  for  his  noise  or  riot, 

Smiled  upon  his  folly,  glad  his  joy  to  see.  ' 

Each  eve  shall  I  come  beside  hia  bed  so  Unrly; 

"Hush-a-by,  my  baby,"  softly  shiH  1  sing, 
So.  if  he  be  frightened,  full  of  deep  and  anger, 

The  song  he  loved  rfiaJl  reach  him  and  aire  olmfort  bring. 

Lord,  if  in  my  praying.  Thou  shouHst  hear  me  weeping, 

Ever  was  I  wayii-ard,  always  full  ol  tears, 
Take  no  heed  of  this  grief.    Sweet  the  gift  Thou  gavest 

AH  the  cherished  treasure  of  those  golden  years. 

Do  not,  therefore,  hold  me  to  Thy  will  ungrateful: 
Soon  I  shall  stand  upright,  smiling,  strong,  apd  brave, 

ftjth  a  son  in  heaven  the  sad  earth  forgelting, 
But  'tis  lonely  yet.  Lord,  by  the  little  grave. 
Oh,  'tis  lonely,  lonely,  by  the  litUc  grave! 

Dorii  Sigerson  Shorter  |iS    - 
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DA  LEETLA  BOY 
Da  s[H«eogee8COin';butoh,  da.' jay 
Eet  ees  too  late! 

He  was  so  cold,  my  leetla  boy, 

He  no  could  wait. 
I  no  can  count  how  manny  week, 
How  manny  day,  dat  he  ees  seeck; 
How  manny  night  I  sect  an'  hold 
Da  leetla  hand  dat  was  so  cold. 
He  was  so  patience,  oh,  so  sweet! 
Eet  hurts  my  throat  for  thecnk  of  eet; 
An'  all  he  evra  ask  ees  w'en 
Ees  gona  com'  da  spreeng  agen. 

day, 


Of — w  'at-you-call? — foi^t-me-not. 
So  smalla  flower,  so  leetla  theeng! 
But  steell  eet  mak'  bees  hearta  seeng: 
"Oh,  now,  at  las',  ees  com'  da  spreengi 
Da  leetla  plant  ees  glad  for  know 
Da  sun  ees  com'  for  mak'  eet  grow. 
So,  too,  J  am  grow  warm  and  strong." 
So  Uka  dat  he  seeng  hees  Mag. 
But,  &h!  da  night  com'  dowo  on'  den 
Da  wecnter  ees  sneak  back  agen, 
An'  een  da  alley  al!  da  night 
Ees  fall  da  snow,  so  cold,  so  white, 
An'  cover  up  da  leetla  pot 
Of — w'at-you-call  ?— f oi^t-me-not. 
All  night  da  leetla  hand  I  hold 
Ees  grow  so  cold,  so  cold,  so  cold! 
Da  spreeng  ees  com';  but," oh,  da  joy 

Eet  ees  too  late! 
He  was  so  cold,  my  leetla  boy, 

He  no  could  wait. 

Tkomas  Auguititi  Daly  {1871- 
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Epitaph  of  Dionysia'  ' 
ON  THE  MOOR      ., 


I  UET  a  child  upon  (he  Tioor 
A-wadiog  4owB  the  heather;     ,:, 

She  put  her  hand  into  my  own,  ,  , 
We  cjxwsed  the  fields^togethe^.:./ 

I  led  her  to  her  father's  door-^  '  ' 
A  cottage  midst  the  clover.    ,     , 

I  left  her— and  the  world  grew  popr 
To  rafi,  a  cbildle^  rover. 


COM  t  outtg  Kue  iiS?^ 

EPITAPH  OF  DIONYSIA 
Heee  doth  Dionysia  lie: 

She  whose  little  wanton  foot, 
Tripping  (ah,  too  carelessly!) 
Touched  this  tomb,  and  fellinto  't. 
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Trip  no  more  shall  she,  nor  fall. 
And  her  tri^jpii^  were  so  few! 
Summers  only  eight  in  all 
Had  the  sweet  child  wandered  throu^. 

But,  already,  h'fe's  few  9uns 
Love's  strong  seeds  had  ripened  wann. 
All  her  ways  were  winning  ones'; 
All  her  cunning  was  to  charm. 

And  the- fancy,  in  the  flower. 
While  the  flesh  was  in  the  bud. 
Childhood's  dawning  sex  did  dower 
With  wann  gusts  of  womanhood. 

Oh  what  joys  by  hope  begun, 
Oh  what  kisses  kissed  by  thought. 
What  love-deeds  by  fancy  done, 
Death  to  endless  dust  hath  wronght! 

Had  the  fates  been  kind  as  thou. 
Who,  till  now,  was  never  cold. 
Once  Love's  aptcst  scholar,  ;iow 
Thou  hadsl  been  hb  teacher  bold; 

But,  if  buried  seeds  upthrow 

Fruits  and  flowers;  if  flower  and  fruit 

By  their  nature  filly  show 

What  the  seeds  are,  whence  they  shoot, 

Dionysia,  o'er  this  tomb, 
Where  thy  buried  beauties  be. 
From  their  dust  shall  spring  and  bloom 
Loves  and  graces  like  to  thee.     , 

Unknown 

FOR  CHARLIE'S  SAKE 

The  night  is  late,  the  house  is  still; 
The  angeb  of  the  hour  fuliil 
Their  tender  ministries,  and  move 
,  From  couch  to  couch  in  cares  of  love. 
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For  Charlie's  Sake 


to  make 

harlie's  sake." 
le  strain. 
And  gives  it  to  the  night  agoia, 
Fitted  with  words  of  lowly  praise, 
And  patience  learned  of  mournful  days, 
And  memories  of  the  dead  child's  ways. 
HJB  will  be  done,  His  will  be  doncl 
Viho  gave  and  took  away  my  son,         .  i 
In  "the  far  land"  to  shine  and  sing 
Before  the  Beautiful,  the  King, 
Who  every  day  doth  Christmas  make, 
All  starred  and  belled  for  Chariie's  sake. 
For  Charlie's  sake  I  will  arise; 
I  will  anoint  me  where  he  lies. 
And  change  my  raiment,  and  go  in 
To  the  Lord's  house,  and  leave  my  sin 
Without,  and  seat  me  at  his  board. 
Eat,  and  be  glad,  and  praise  the  Lord. 
For  wherefore  should  1  fast  and  weep. 
And  sullen,  moods  of  mourning  keep? 


ith  did  sign, 
;'3  sake,  and  mine, 
ader  stone 
'Ad  I  own; 

in,  I  tin 
that  precious  hillj 

And,  hopeful,  wait  the  latter  rains;' 
Content  if,  after  all,  the  spot 
Yield  barely  one  forget-me-not — 
WTielher  or  figs  or  thistles  make 
My  crop,  content  for  Charlie's  sake. 
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Nor  ever  is  its  stillnesG  Gtirred 

By  purr  of  cat,  or  chirp  of  bird. 

Or  mother's  twilt^t  legend,  told  I 

Of  Homer'b  pie,  or  Tiddler's  gold. 

Or  fairy  hobbling  to  the  door. 

Red-cloaked  and  weird,  banned  and  poori 

To  bless  the  good  child's  gradous  eyes,    ' 

The  good  child's  wistful  charities, 

And  crippled  changeling's  hunch  to  iiiak6 

Dance  on  his  crutch,  for  good  child's  sakt. 

How  is  it  with  the  child?    Tis  well; 

Nor  would  I  any  miracle 

Might  stir  my  sleeper's  tranquil  trance, 

Or  plague  his  painless  countenance: 

I  would  not  any  seer  mi^t  place 

His  staff  on  my  immortal's  face. 

Or  lip  to  lip,  and  eye  to  eye, 

Charm  back  his  pale  mortalily. 

No,  Shunamitc!    I  would  not  break 

God's  stillness.    Let  them  weep  who  wake. 
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'*Are  the  Children  at  Home?" 


"ARE  THE  CHILDREN  AT  HOME?" 
Eacb  day,  whea  the  glow  of  sunset  , 

Fades  ia  the  westero  sky, 
And  the  wee  ones,  tired  of  playing, 

Go  tnpping  Ughtly  by, 
I  steal  away  fmn  my  husband. 

Asleep  in  his  easy-chaii;. 
And  watch  fvom  the  open  doorway 

Iheir  faces  fresh  and  fair. 
Alone  in  the  dear  old  homestead 

That  once  was  full  of  life, 
Ringing  with  girlish  laughter. 

Echoing  boyish  strife, 
We  two  are  waiting  together; 

And  oft,  as  the  shadows  come, 
With  tremulous  voice  he  calls  me, 

"It  is  night!  are  the  children  home?" 
"Yes,  lovel"  I  answer  him  gently, 

"They're  all  home  long  ago;" —  ■ 
And  I  sing,  in  my  quivering  treble) 

A  song  so  soft  and  low, 
im  the  old  man  drops  to  slumber, 

With  his  bead  upon  his  hand, 
And  I  tell  to  myself  the  number 

At  home  in  the  better  land. 
At  home,  where  never  a  sorrow 

Shall  dim  their  eyes  with  teanil 
Where  the  smile  of  God  is  on  them  ' 

Through  aH  the  summer  years  I 
I  know, — ^yet  my  arms  arc  empty, 

That  fondly  folded  seven, 
And  the  mother-heart  within  me 

Is  almost  starved  for  heaven. 

Sometimes,  in  the  dusk  of  eyemog, 

I  only  shut  my  eyes. 
And  the  children  arc  all  about  me, 

A  vi^ou  from  the  skies: 
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The  babts  whose  dimploJ  fingws 
Lost  the  way  to  my  lireaat, 

And  the  beautiful  ones,  the  angt-ls, 
Passed  to  the  world  of  the  blest. 

With  never  a  eloud  upon  them, 

I  see  their  radiant  brows; 
My  boys  that  I  gave  to  freedom, — 

The  red  sword  sealed  their  vows! 
In  a  tangled  Southern  forest, 

Twin  brothers  bold  and  brave. 
They  fell;  and  the  flag  they  died  /or, 

Thank  God!  floats  over  their  grave. 

A  breath,  and  the  vision  is  lifted 

Away  on  wings  of  light, 
And  again  wc  two  arc  together. 

All  alone  in  the  night. 
They  tell  me  his  mind  is  failing;, 

But  I  smile  at  idle  fears; 
He  is  only  back  with  the  children, 

In  the  dear  and  peaceful  yeare. 

And  still,  as  the  summer  sunset 

Fades  away  in  the  west, 
And  the  wee  ones,  tired  of  playing, 

Go  trooping  home  to  rest, 
My  husband  calls  from  his  corner, 

"Say,  love,  have  the  children  come?" 
And  I  answer,  with  eyes  uplifted, 

"Yes,  dear!  they  are  all  at  home. " 

ifargarcl  Satigsler  ,l\S3S- 


THE  MORNING-GLORY 

We  wreathed  about  our  darling 's  hcbd 

The  morning-glory  bright; 
Her  little  face  looked  out  beneath. 

So  full  of  life  and  light. 
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The  Mornihg-Glorjf    '  i^\^ 

So  lit  ao  mth  a  simdK, 

That  we  onild  only  eay,  j 

"She  is  iJie  nraming-^ory  true, 

And  hM  poor  types  are  titty." 

So  always  from  that  happy  tiim   .. 

We  caHedier  by  their  name,      ■ 
And  very  £ttiiig  did  it  seem— 

For,  sure  as  morning  came, 
Behind  h&t  cradle  bare  she  snnled 

To  catch  the  first  faint  ray, 
As  from  the  trellis  smiles  the  flower 

And  opens  to  the  day. 

But  not  so  bcButiiul  they  tear 

Their  airy  cups  of  blue,   ■  ■    ' 

As  turned  her  sweet  eyes  to  tht  li{^t. 

Brimmed  with  sleep's  tender  dew; 
And  not  so  close  their  tendrils  fine 

Round  their  supports  arc  thrown. 
As  those  dear  arms  whose  outstretched  plea 

Clasped  all  hearts  to  her  own. 

We  used  to  think  how  she  had  come, 

Even  as  comes  the  flower, 
The  last  and  perfect  added  gift 

■  TocrowTi  Love's  morning  hour;      . 
And  bow  in  her  was  imaged  forth  , 

The  love  we  could  not  say, 
As  on  the  little  dewdrops  round 

Shines  back  the  heart  of  day. 

We  never  could  have  thought,  O  God, 

That  she  must  wither  up,. 
Almost  before  a  day  was  flown,       i 

Lite  the  morning-glory's  cup; 
We  newer  thought  to  Bee  her  droop ,  '. 

Her  fair  and  noble  he»d, 
TIB  she  lay  stretelied  befcve  our  eyes; 

W9ted.  and  cold,  and  dmdl 
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The  moming-glMy'B  bloasomjag 

Will  soon  be  coming  nHind— 
We  see  (he  rows  oi  heart-shaped  kftves 

Upspringing  from  the  ground; 
The  tender  things  the  winter  killed 

Renew  again  their  birth. 
But  the  glory  of  our  morning 

Has  passed  away  from  earth. 

O  Earthl  in  vain  our  aching  ^ee 

Stretch  over  thy  green  plain! 
Too  harsh  thy  dews,  too  gross  thine  air 

Her  spirit  to  sustain; 
But  up  in  groves  of  Paradise 

Full  surely  we  shall  see 
Our  morning-glory  beautiful 

Twine  round  our  dear  Lord's  knee. 

Maria  WhiU  LcwU  [1811-1855] 


SHE  CAME  AND  WENT 

As  a  twig  trembles,  which  a  bird 
Lights  on  to  sing,  then  leaves  unbent, 

So  is  my  memory  thrilled  and  stirred; — 
I  only  know  she'  came  and  went. 

As  clasps  some  lake,  by  gusts  unriven. 
The  blue  dome's  measureless  content. 

So  my  soul  held  that  moment's  heaven; — 
I  only  know  she  came  and  went. 

As,  at  one  bound,  our  swift  spring  heaps 
The  orchards  full  of  bloom  and  scent, 

So  clove  her  May  my  wintry  sle^M;— 
I  only  know  she  came  and  went. 

An  angel  stood  and  met  my  gaze, 
Through  the  low  doorway  of  my  tent; 

Hie  tent  is  struck,  the  viaon  stays?— 
I  only  know  she  came  and  wont. 
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Oh,  when  the  room  grows  stewly  dimj  ' 

And  life's  last  oil  is  nearly  spent; 
One  gush  of  light  these  eyes  will  briih',  ■ 

Only  to  think  she  came  and  went.- 

James  Russell  Lmetll  [1819-1891] 


THE  FIRST  SNOW-FALL  '■      ■ ' 

The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming, 

And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  fidd  and  highway 
■     With  a  silence  deep  and  white.  1 

Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 
Wore  ennine  too  dear  for  an  earl. 

And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree 
Was  ridged  inch  deep  with  pearl. 

From  sheds  new-roofed  with  Carrara 
Came  Chanticleer's  muffled  crow, 

The  stiff  rails  softened  to  swan's-down. 
And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 

I  stood  and  watched  by  the  window* 
The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky, 

And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow-birdB, 
Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 

I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Anbiim 

Where  a  little  headstone  stood; 
How  the  flakes  were  folding  ft  gently, 
wood. 


Again  I  looked  at  the  snow-fall,  ' 
And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 

That  arched  o'er  our  first  great  sorrow, 
When  that  mound  Was  heaped  ao  high. 
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I  remembered  the  gradual  patience        ^ 
That  fell  from  that  cloud  like  snow, 

Flake  by  flake,  heaUng  and  hiding 
The  Bcar  that  renewed  our  woe. 

And  again  to  the  child  I  whispered, 

"The  snow  that  husheth  all, 
Darting,  the  merciful  Father 

Alone  can  make  it  fall!" 

Then,  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  I  kissed  her; 

And  she,  kissing  back,  could  not  kmijw 
That  my  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister, , 

Folded  close  under  deepening  snow. 

Jamts  RhssM  Lm>M  (1819-1891] 


"WE  ARE  SEVEN" 

A  smpLE  Child, 

That  lightly  draws  its  breath, 

■  And  feels  its  lite  in  every  limb. 

What  should  it  know  of  death? 

I  met  a  little  cottage  Girl: 

She  was  eight  years  old,  she  saidi 

Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  cud 
That  clustered  round  her  head. 

She  had  a  rustic,  woodland  air. 

And  she  was  wildly  dad: 
Her  eyes  were  fair,  and  very  fair; 
!       — Her  beauty  made  roe  glad.    , 

"Sisters  ajid  brothers,  little  Maid, 

How  many  may  you  be?" 
"How  many?    Seven  in  all,"  she  said, 

And  wondering  looked  at  me. 

"And  where  are  they?  I  pray  you, tell." 
She  answered,  "Seven  are  we;. 

And  two  of  us  at  Conway  dwell, 
And  two  are  gone  to  sea; 
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"We  Are  Seven"        ■  j\^' 

"Two  of  us  in  the  church-yard  lie, 

My  sister  and  my  brother; 
And,  in  the  Church-yard  cottage,  I 

Dwell  near  them  With  my  mother." 

"You  say  that  two  at  Conway  dwell,  ' 

And  two  are  gone  to  sea. 
Yet  ye  are  seven!--!  pray  you  tell, 

Sweet  Maid,  how  this  may  be." 

Then  did  the  liltte  Maid  reply, 

"Seven  boys  and  girls  are  we; 
Two  of  us  in  the  church-yard  lie 

Beneath  the  church-yard  tree." 

"You 


Th. 

"Their  graves  are  green,  they  may  be  seen," 

rhc  little  Maid  replied: 
"Twelve  steps  or  more  from  my  mother's  door, 

And  they  are  side  by  side. 

"My  stockings  there  I  often  knit, 

My  kerchief  there  I  hem; 
And  there  upon  the  ground' I  sit, 

And  s^  a  song  to  them. 

"And  often  after  sunset.  Sir, 

When  it  is  light  and  fair, 
I  take  raiy  little  porringer. 

And  eat  my  supper  there. 

"TTie  first  that  died  was  sister  Jarie; 

In  bed  she  moaning  lay. 
Tin  God  released  her  of  her  pain;  ' 

And  then  she  went  away. 
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"So  io  the  chutch-yard  she  was  laid^ 
And,  when  the  grass  was  dry,  ^ ,  ; 

Together  round  her  grave  we  played, 
My  brother  Joha  and  I. 

"And  wV.an  the  ground  was  white  with  snow. 
And  1  could  run  and  slide,  ,  ; 

My  brother  John  was  forced  to  go,  ,    / 

And  he  lies  by  her  side." 

"How  many  are  you,  then,"  said  I,  , 

"If  they  two  are  in  heaven?"  ,    . 

Quick  was  the  little  Maid's  reply,  , 

"0  Masterl  we  are  seven."  ' 

"But  they  are  dead;  those  two  are  deadi 

Their  spirits  are  in  heaven  1" 
'Twas  throwing  words  away;  for  still 
The  little  Maid  would  have  her  wiU, 

And  said,  "Nay,  we  are  seven!" 

Waiiam  Wordntmrtk  Ii7Jo-i8so] 


MY  CHILD 

I  CANNOT  make  him  dead! 

His  fair  sunshiny  head 
Is  ever  bounding  round  my  study  chair; 

Yet  when  my  eyes,  now  dim 

With  tears,!  turn  to  him, 
The  vision  vanishes, — he  is  not  there  I 

I  walk  my  parlor  floor. 

And,  through  the  t^n  door,  ' 

I  hear  a  footfall  on  the  chamber  stair;  i 

I'm  stepping  toward  the  hail 

To  give  my  boy  a  call; 
And  then  bethink  me  that— he  is  not  ^haf^ 

I  thread  the  crowded  street;  , 

A  satchellcd  lad  I  meet, 
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With  the  same  beaming  eyes  and  colored  hak; 

And,  as  he 's  running  by, 

Follow  him  with  my  eye, 
Scarcely  believing  that— he  is  not  there! 

I  know  his  face  is  hid 

Under  the  coffin-lid; 
Oosed  are  his  eyes;  cold  is  his  forehead  fair; 

My  hand  that  marble  fdt; 

O'er  it  in  prayer  I  knelt; 
Yet  nty  heart  whispers  that — be  is  not  therel 

I  cannot  make  him  dead! 

When  passing  by  the  bed, 
So  long  watched  over  with  parental  care, 

My  ^irit  and  my  eye. 

Seek  him  inquiringly, 
Before  the  thought  comes  that— ^he  is  not  th^ret 

When,  at  the  cool  gray  break 

Of  day,  from  sleep  I  wake, 
With  my  first  breathing  of  the  morning  air 

My  soul  goes  up,  with  joy,  I 

To  Him  who  gave  my  boy; 
TTien  comes  the  sad  thought  that — he  is  not  therel , 


For  ot  there! 

Not  therel — ^Where,  then,  is  he? 

The  form  I  used  to  see 
Was  but  the  raiment  that  he  uaed  to  wear. 

The  grave,  that  now  doth  press 

UpoD  that  cast-off  dress, 
Is  but  his  wardrobe  lockediWic  is  not  therel 
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He  lives!— In  all  the  past 

He  lives;  nor,  to  the  last, 
Of  seeing  him  again  will  I  despair; 

In  dreams  I  sec  him  now; 

And  on  his  angel  brow, 
I  see  it  written,  "Thou  sbalt  see  me  'berel"  ■ 

Yes,  we  all  live  to  God!  >  ^ 

Father,  thy  chastening  rod 
So  help  us,  thine  afflicted  ones,  to  bear. 

Than,  in  the  spirit-land. 

Meeting  at  thy  right  hand, 
Twill  be  our  heaven  to  find  that— he  b  there! 

John  Picrpont  [173^-1866] 

THE  CHILD'S  WISH  GRANTED 

Do  yQu  remember,  my  sweet,  absent  son. 

How  in  the  soft  June  days  forever  done 

You  loved  the  heavens  so  warm  and  clear  and  high; 

And  when  I  lifted  you.  soft  came  your  cry, — 

"Put  me  'way  up — 'way,  'way  up  in  blue  sky"? 

I  laughed  and  said  I  could  not; — set  you  down, 
Your  gray  eyes  wonder-filled  beneath  that  crown 
Of' bright  hair  Maddening  me  as  you  raced  by. 
Another  Father  now,  more  strong  than  I, 
Has  borne  you  voiceless  to  your  deaf  blue  skyv 

George  Parsons  Lalhrop  I18J1-1898I 

CHALLENGE 

This  liule  child,  so  while,  so  calm. 

Decked  for  her  grave, 
Encountered  death  without  a  qualm. 

Are  you  as  brave? 

So  small,  and  armed  with  naught  beside 

Her  mother's  kiss, 
Alone  she  stepped,  unterrified, 

Into  the  abyss. 
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'  Tired  Motbers    .  .      i 

"Ab,"  you  explain,  "ahe'dld  iiat.luiOW — i  i    ' 

This  babe  <^  four — 
Just  what  it  signttes  to  go."  .      ■    ■    \ 

Do  you  kBow  morer' 

Ktnlon  Foster  Murray  (18    - 


TIRED  MOTHERS 

A  LTiTLE  elbow  leam  upon  your  knee,  ,]i 

Your  tired  knee  Ibat  has  so  much  to  beaii,  . 
A  chBd's  dear  eyes  are  looking  lovingfy  ,..■,• 

Fn»n  underaeath  a  thatch  of  taii,gkd  haft.  | 
Perhaps  you  do  not  heed  the  velvet  touch 

CH  warm,  moist  fingers,  folding  yours  so  tight; 
You  do  not  prize  this  blessing  overmuch, — 

You  almost  are  too  tired  to  pray  to-night. 

But  it  u  blessedness!   A  year  ago 

I  did  not  see  it  as  I  do  to-day,—  '    ■  ' 

We  are  so  doll  and  thankless;  and  too  slow  ' 

To  catch  the  sunshine  till  it  slips  a?ray,  ■       ■    ■  ' 
And  now  it  seems  surpassing  strange  to  m«    -     ' ' 

That,  while  I  wore  the  badge  ofnwtheriiood,' 
\  did  not  kfes  more  oft  and  teHderty 

TTie  litlle  child  that  brought  me  only  g«xl; 

And  if  some  night  when  you  sit  down  to  rest, 

You  miss  this  elbow  from  your  ticed  knee,— 
This  restless,  curling  head  from  off  your  breast,— 

This  lisping  tongue  that  chatters  corirtantly;  1 
If  from  youi  own  the  dhnpled  hands  had  eUpfttd; 

And  ne'er  would  nestle  in  yoo^pahnagwni^     ■  . 
If  the  white  feet  into  theit  grave  had  trippedy   ■  ' 

I  could  nat  blame  you  for  your  heartadie.  thoil 

I  wonder-so  that  nmrticrs  ever  fret  "I 

Al  Btde  children  dingily  ta  xhax  gown; 

Or  that  ti>e  footprmts,  when  the  days  awwet. 
Are  ever  black  enough  to  make  them  fcQwa.     1 
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If  I  could  find  a  little  muddy  boot. 
Or  cap,  or  jacket,  on  my  chambet-door,'— 

If  I  could  kiss  a  rosy,  restless  foot,  '  .  ' 

And  hear  its  patter  in  my  house  once  mcre,-^ 

If  I  could  mend  a  broken  cart  to-day. 

To-morrow  make  a  kite  to  reach  the  sky. 
There  is  no  woman  in  God 's  worU  could  say 

She  was  more  blissfully  content  than  I. 
But  ah!  the  dainty  pillow  next  myown 

Is  never  rumpled  by  a  shining  head; 
My  singing  birdling  from  its  nest  has  fiom, 

The  litUe  boy  I  used  to  kiss  is  dead. 

May  RHeyStnitk  [it^a- 


MY  DAUGHTER  LOUISE 

Ih  the  light  of  the  nioan,  hy  the  side  of  the  wafer. 

My  seat  on  the  sand  and  her  seat  on  my  Jcnacs,  , 
We  watch  the  bright  billows,  do  I  and  my  dauber. 

My  sweet  little  daughter  Louise. 
We  wonder  what  city  the  pathway  of  glory, 

That  broadens  away  to  the  UmitlefB  west, 
Leads  up  to — she  minds  her  of  some  pretty  Btory- 

And  says:  "To  the  cily  that  mortals  love  best." 
Then  I  say:  "It  must  lead  to  the  far  away  city,  ' 

The  beautiful  City  oE  Rest." 

In  the  light  of  the  moon,  by  the  side  of  the  water. 

Stand  two  in  the  shadow  of  whispering  trees, 
And  one  loves  my  daughter,  my  beautiful  daughttr, 

My  womanly  daughter  Louise. 
She  steps  to  the  boat  with  a  touch  of  bis  fingers. 

And  out  on  the  diamonded  pathway  they  move; 
The  shallop  is  lost  in  the  distance,  it  lingers,  i 

It  waits,  but  I  know  that  its  coming  will  prove 
That  it  went  to  the  walla  of  the  wondftrful  dty. 

The  magical  City  of  Love. 
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In  the  light  of  the  moon,  by  the  sMe  of  tht  water, 

I  wait  for  her  coming  from  over  the  seas; 
I  wait  but  to  welcome  the  dust  of  my  daughter, 

To  weep  for  my  daughter  Louise. 
The  path,  as  of  old,  reaching  out  in  its  splendor. 

Gleams  bright,  like  a  way  that  an  angel  has  trod; 
I  kiss  the  cold  burden  its  billows  surrender, 

Sweet  clay  to  lie  under  the  pitiful  sod: 
But  she  rests,  at  the  end  of  the  path,  in  the  dty 

Whose  "builder  and  maker  is  God." 

Homer  Greene  [1853- 
"I  AM  LONELY" 

Fiom  "Tbe  Spanish  Gypsy" 

The  Wdcld  is  great:  the  birds  all  fly  from  me, 
The  stars  aie  gakkn  fruit  upon  a  tree 
All  out  of  reach:  my  little  sister  went. 

And  I  am  lonely. 
The  world  is  great:  I  tried  to  mount  the  hiU 
Above  the  pines,  where  the  light  lies  so  still, 
But  it  rose  higher:  little  Lisa  went 

And  I  am  lonely. 

The  world  is  great :  the  wind  comes  rushing  by. 
I  wonder  where  it  comes  from;  sea  birds  cry 
And  hurt  my  hqpt:  my  little  sister  went, 
And  1  am  lonely. 


From  "  MinM(ia  BelU  " 
I 
Have  dark  Egyptians  stolen  Thee  aWay, 
CSi  Baby,  Baby,  in  whose  cot  we  peer 
As  down  some  empty  gulf  that  opens  sheer 
And  fathomless,  illumined  by  no  ray? 
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And  wilt  thou  come,  on  some  far  disLaQt  dajr. 
With  unknown  face,  and  say,  ""Behold!  I'm  here,    ; 
The  child  you  lost;"  while  we  in  sudden  fear. 
Dumb  with  great  doubt,  shall  fijid  no  woni  to  say? 
One  darker  than  dark  gipsy  holds  thee  fast; 
One  whose  strong  fingera  none  has  forced  apart 
■    Since  first  they  dosed  on  things  that,  were  too  iair; 
Nor  shall  we  sec  thee  other  than  thou  wa*t, 
But  such  as  thou  art  printed  in  the  heart, 
In  changeless  baby  loveliness  still  there. 


Two  springs  she  saw— two  radiant  Tuscan  springs, 

What  time  the  wild  red  tulips  are  aflame 

In  the  new  wheat,  and  wreaths  of  young  vine  frame 

The  daffodils  that  every  light  breeze  swio^; 

And  the  anemones  that  April  brings 

Make  purple  pools,  as  if  Adonis  came 

Just  there  to  die;  and  Florence  scrolls  her  name 

In  every  blossom  Prim  a  vera  flings. 

Now,  when  the  scented  iris,  straight  and  tall,  , 

Shall  hedge  the  garden  gravel  once  again 

With  pale  blue  flags,  at  May's  exulting  call. 

And  when  the  amber  roses,  wet  with  fain,  ■    ■ 

Shall  tapestry  the  old  gray  villa  wall,  ' 

We,  left  alone,  shall  seek  one  bud  in  vain. 


Oh,  rosy  as  the  lining  of  a  shell 

Were  the  wee  hands  that  now  are  white  as  snows; 

And  like  pink  coral,  with  their  elfln  toes. 

The  feet  that  on  life's  brambles  never  fell. 

And  with  its  tiny  smile,  adorable 

The  mouth  that  never  knew  hfe's  bitter  sloes; 

And  like  the  incurved  petal  of  a  rose 

The  little  ear,  now  deaf  in  Death's  strong  spell. 

Now,  while  the  se&sons  in  their  order  roll. 

And  sun  and  rain  pour  down  from  God's  ^eat  dome. 

And  deathless  stars  shine  nightly  overhead, 

Near  other  childreo,  with  het  little  doH, 
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She  waits  the  WKord  that  will  never  come 

To  wake  the  skep^track  plajuround  of  the  deftd.. 


Oh,  bless  the  law  that  veils  the  Future's  face; 
For  who.  eotild  smile  into  a  baby's  eyes, 
Or  bear  the  beauty  o(  the  evening  skies, 
If  he  could  see  what  cometfa  on  apace? 
The  ticking  of  the  deatb-watch  would  replace 
The  baby's  prattle,  for  the  over-wise; 
The  breeze's  nrnrmur  would  become  the  cries 
Of  stormy  petrels  where  the  breakers  race. 
We  live  as  moves  the  walker  in  his  sleep, 
Who  walks  because  he  sees  not  the  abyss 
His  feet  are  skirting  as  he  goes  his  way: 
If  we  could  see  the  morrow  from  the  steep 
Of  our  security,  the  soul  would  miss 
Its  footing,  and  fall  headkmg  from  to-day. 


One  day,  I  mind  me,  now  that  she  is  dead. 

When  nothing  warned  us  of  the  daii  decree, 

I  crooned,  to  lull  her,  in  a  mioor  key, 

Such  fancies  as  fi«t  came  into  ray  head. 

I  crooned  them  low,  beside  her  little  bed; 

And  tibe  refrain  was  somehow  "  Come  with  me. 

And  we  will  wander  by  the  purple  sea;" 

I  crooned  it,  and — God  help  me! — feU  no  dread. 

O  Purple  Sea,  beyond  the  stress  of  storms. 

Where  never  ripple  breaks  upon  the  shore 

Of  Death's  pale  Isles  of  Twilight  as  they  dream, 

Give  back,  give  back,  O  Sea  of  Nevermore, 

The  frailest  of  the  unsubstantial  forms 

That  leave  the  shores  tliat  are  for  those  that  seem! 


What  essences  from  Idumean  palm, 

What  ambergris,  what  sacerdotal  wine. 

What  Arab  myrrh,  what  spikenard,  would  be  thine. 

If  I  could  swathe  thy  memory  in  such  balmi 
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Oh,  for  wrecked  gold,  from  deptts  for  ever  calm, 

To  fashion  for  thy  name  a  fretted  shriDc; 

Oh,  foT  strange  gems,  still  locked  in  virgin  mine. 

To  stud  the  pyx,  where  thought  would  bring  sweet  psalm! 

I  have  but  this  small  rosary  of  rhyme, — 

No  rubies  but  heart's  drops,  no  pearls  but  teais, 

To  lay  upon  the  altar  of  thy  name, 

0  Mimma  Bella; — on  the  shrine  that  Time 

Makes  ever  holier  for  the  soul,  while  years 

Obhterate  the  rolls  of  human  fame. 

Eugene  Lce-HamUlon  I1S45-1907] 


ROSE-MARIE  OF  THE  ANGELS 

Little  Sister  Rose-Marie, 
Will  thy  feet  as  willing-light 
Run  through  Paradise,  1  wonder. 
As  they  run  the  blue  skies  under. 
Willing  feet,  so  airy-light? 

Little  Sister  Rose -Marie, 

Will  thy  voice  as  bird-note  clear 

Lift  and  ripple  over  Heaven 

As  its  mortal  sound  is  given, 

Swift  bird-voice,  so  young  and  cleat? 

How  God  will  be  glad  of  thee, 
Little  Sister  Rose-Mariel 
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MAIDENHOOD 

Maiden!  with  the  meek,  brown  eyes. 
In  whose  orbs  a  shadow  lies 
Like  the  dusk  in  evening  skies! 

Thou  whose  lo(^  outline  the  sun,- 
Golden  tresses,  wreathed  in  one. 
As  the  braided  streamlets  run! 


Then  why  pause  with  indecvdpn. 
When  bright  angels  in  thy  vision 
Beckon  thee  to  fields  Elysian? 

Seeat  thou  shadows  sailing  by. 
As  the  dove,  with  startled  eye, 
Sees  the  falcon's  shadow  fiy? 

Hearest  thou  voices  on  the  shore, 
That  our  ears  perceive  no  more. 
Deafened  by  the  cataract's  roar? 
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Oh,  thou  child  of  many  prayeral 

Life  hath  quicksands, — Life  hath  snaresl 

Care  and  age  come  unawares! 

Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet  tune. 
Morning  rises  mto  noon, 
May  glides  onward  into  June. 

Childhood  b  the  bough,  where  slumbered 
Birds  and  blossoms  many-nustbered; — 
Age,  that  bough  with  snows  encumbered. 

Gather,  then,  each  flower  that  grows. 
When  the  young  heart  overflows, 
To  embalm  that  tent  of  snows. 

Bear  a  lily  in  thy  hand; 

Gates  of  brass  cannot  withstand 

One  touch  oE  that  magic  wand. 

Bear  through  sorrow,  wrong,  and  nith, 
In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth, 
On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 

Oh,  that  dew,  like  balm,  shall  steal 
Into  wounds  that  carmot  heaJ, 
Even  as  sleep  our  eyes  doth  sealj 

And  that  smile,  like  sunshine,  dart 
Into  many  a  sunless  heart 
For  s.  smile  cf  God  thou  art. 

llmry  WadsTuoHh  Longfeltaui  [1S07-1881] 


TO  THE   VIRGINS,  TO  MAKE   MUCH  OF  TIME 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may. 

Old  Time  b  still  a-flying: 
And  thb  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 
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To  Mistress  Mat^aret  Hussey       J29 

The  glorious  land  of  heaven,  the  sun. 

The  higher  he's  a-getting. 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run, 

And  ueaitc  he's  to  aettiog, 

That  age  is  best  which  is  the  first, 
When  yOuth  and  blood  are  warmer; 

But  being  spent,  the  worse,  and  worst 
Times  still  succeed  the  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  youE  time. 

And  whik  ye  may,  ga  marry: 
For  having  lost  but  once  your  prime. 

You  may  for  ever  tarry. 

Robert  Heirkk  [1591-1674! 

TO  MISTRESS  MARGARET  HUSSEY 
Merry  Margaret 


So  maidenly. 
So  womanly 
Hec  demeaning 
In  every  thing, 
Far,  far  passing 
That  I  can  indite. 
Or  suffice  to  write 
Of  merry  Margaret 
As  midsummer  flower. 
Gentle  as  faicoa, 
Or  hawk  of  the  tower, 
As  patient  and  still 
And  as  full  of  good  wiU 
As  fair  Isaphill, 
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Coliander, 
Sweet  pomander, 
Good  Cassaoder; 
Steadfast  of  thought, 
Well  made,  well  wrought. 
Far  may  be  sou^t. 
Ere  that  ye  can  find 
So  courteous,  so  kiixl, 
As  merry  Margaret, 
This  midsummer  flower, 
Gentle  as  faloMi, 
Or  hafflc  of  the  towcr. 

John  SktUoH  in6a?-is7t)\ 


ON  HER  COMING  TO  LONDON 

What's  she,  so  late  from  Penshuist  come, 
Moie  gorgeous  than  the  mid-day  sun. 

That  all  the  world  amasesP 
Sure  'tis  some  angel  from  above. 
Or  'tis  the  Cyprian  Queen  of  Love 

Attended  by  the  Graces. 

Or  is't  not  Juno,  Heaven's  great  dame, 
Or  Pallas  armed,  as  on  she  came 

To  assbt  the  Greeks  in  fight. 
Or  Cynthia,  that  huntress  bold. 
Or  from  old  Tithon's  bed  so  cold, 
Aurora  chasing  night?  ' 

No,  none  of  those,  yet  one  that  shall 
Compare,  perhaps  exceed  them  all, 

For  beauty,  wit,  and  birth; 
As  good  as  great,  as  chaste  as  fair, 
A  brighter  nymph  none  breathes  the  air, 

Or  treads  upon  the  earth. 

"Tis  Dorothfe,  a  maid  high-bom, 
And  lovely  as  the  blushing  mom, 
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"O,  Saw  Ye  Bonny  l-esiey" 

Of  noble  Sfdncy's  race; 
Ohl  could  you  see  into  hei  mind, 
The  beauties  there  locked-up  outshine 

The  beauties  of  her  face. 


Fair  Dorothea,  sent  from  heaven 
To  add  more  wonders  to  the  seven. 

And  glad  each  eye  and  ear, 
Ciown  of  her  sex,  the  Muse's  port, 
Tlie  glory  of  our  English  court. 

The  brightness  of  our  sphere. 

To  welcome  her  the  Spring  breathes  forth 
Elysian  sweets,  March  strews  the  earth 

With  violets  and  posies, 
The  sun  renews  his  darting  fires, 
April  puts  on  her  beat  attiies, 

And  May  her  crown  of  roses. 

Go,  happy  maid,  increase  the  store 
Of  graces  bom  with  you,  and  more 

Add  to  their  number  still; 
So  neither  all-consuming  age. 
Nor  envy's  blast,  nor  fortune's  rage 

Shall  ever  work  you  ill. 

Edmund  WalUr  [1606-1687} 


"O,  SAW  YE  BONNY  LESLEY" 

0  SA*  ye  bonny  Lesley 
As  she  gaed  owre  the  Border? 

She's  gane,  like  Alexander, 
To  spread  hei  conquests  farther. 

To  see  her  is  to  love  her, 
And  love  but  her  for  ever; 

For  nattirc  made  her  what  she  is, 
And  ne'er  made  sic  anitherl 
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Thou  art  a  queen,  fair  Lesley, 
Thy  subjects  we,  before  thee; 

Thou  ait  divine,  fair  Ledey, 
The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 

The  deil  he  couldna  scaith  thee,       .        , 
Or  aught  that  wad  bclang  thee; 

He'd  look  into  thy  bonny  face, 
And  say,  "I  canna  wrang  theel" 

The  powers  aboon  will  tent  thee; 

Misfortune  sha'  na  steer  thee; 
Thou'rt  hke  themselves  sae  lovely 

That  in  they'll  ne'er  let  near  thee. 

Return  again,  fair  Lesley, 

Return  to  Caledonie! 
That  we  may  biag  we  hae  a  lass 

There's  nane  again  sae  bonny. 

Robert  Bums  Ins9-t796] 


TO   A  YOUNG  LADY 

Sweet  stream,  that  winds  through  yoader  glade. 
Apt  emblem  of  a  virtuous  maid!— 
Silent  and  chaste  she  steals  along, 
;  Far  from  the  world's  gay  busy  throng: 
With  gentle  yet  prevailing  force. 
Intent  upon  her  destined  course; 
Graceful  and  useful  all  she  docs, 
Blessing  and  West  where'er  she  goes; 
Pure-bosomed  as  that  watery  glass, 
And  Heaven  reflected  in  her  face! 

WiUiam  Cmeper  Iitji-iSctI 

RUTH 

She  stood  breast  high  among  the  com. 
Clasped  by  the  golden  light  of  mohi. 
Like  the  sweetheart  of  the  sun, 
Who  many  a  ^wing  kiss'had  wen. 
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On  her  check  an  autumn  flush, 
Deepiy  ripened;— such  a  blush 
In  the  midst  of  brown  was  born, 
Like  red  poppies  grown  with  com. 

Round  her  eyes  her  tresses  fell, 
Which  were  blackest  none  could  teii. 
But  long  lashes  veiled  a  light, 
That  bad  else  been  all  too  bright. 

And  her  hat,  with  shady  brim. 
Made  her  tressy  forehead  dim; 
Thus  she  stood  amid  the  stooks, 
Prabing  God  with  sweetest  Icwks: 

Sure,  I  said,  Heaven  did  not  mean,- 
Where  I  reap  thou  shouldst  but  glean; 
Lay  thy  sheaf  adown  and  come, 
Sharr  my  harvest  and  my  home. 

Thomas  Hood  fiyg^-iS^jJ 

THE  SOLITARY  REAPER 

Behold  her,  single  in  the  fieU, 
Yon  solitary  Hi^and  Lass! 
Reaping  and  singing  by  herself; 
Stop  here,  or  gently  pass! 
Alone  she  cuts  and  binds  the  grain. 
And  sings  a  melancholy  strain; 
O  listPn!  for  the  Vale  profound 
Is  overflowing  with  the  sound. 

No  Nightingale^d  ever  chaimt 
More  welcome  notes  to  wcaiy  bands 
Of  Travellers  in  some  shady  haunt. 
Among  Arabian  sandsi 
A  voice  so  thrilling  ne'er  was  heard 
In  spring-time  from  the  Cuckoo-Wrd, 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 
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Will  no  one  t«ll  me  what  she  sings? 

Perhaps  the  plaintive  niunbeis  flow 

For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 

And  battles  long  ago: 

Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay, 

Familiar  matter  of  to-day? 

Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain, 

That  has  been,  and  may  be  againl     ^ 

Whate'er  the  theme,  the  Maiden  sang 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending; 
I  saw  her  singing  at  her  work. 
And  o'er  the  sickle  bending; — 
I  listened,  motionless  and  still; 
And,  as  I  mounted  up  the  hiU, 
The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore. 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 

William  Wardswortk  [1770- 

THE  THREE  COTTAGE  GIRLS 


But  in  sweet  pity;  and  can  hear 
Another's  praise  from  envy  dear. 


Such  (but  O  lavish  Nature!  why 
That  dark  unfathomable  eye. 
Where  lurks  a  Spirit  that  replies 
To  stillest  mood  of  softest  skies. 
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Yet  hints  at  peace  to  be  o'etthiown, 


IS  the  {estal  band. 


How  iAest  (if  truth  may  entnt^n 
Coy  fancy  with  a  bolder  stiain) 
The  Helvetian  Girl — who  daily  braves. 
In  her  hght  sltiff,  the  tossing  waves, 
And  quits  the  bosom  of  the  deep 


Her  beauty  dazzles  the  thick  wood; 

Her  rourage  animates  the  flood; 

Her  steps  the  elastic  greensward  meets 

Returning  unreluctant  sweets; 

The  mountains  {as  ye  heard)  rejoice 

Aloud,  saluted  by  her  voice! 

Blithe  Paragon  of  Alpine  grace, 

Be  as  thou  art — for  through  thy  veins 

The  blood  of  Heroes  runs  its  race! 

And  nobly  wilt  thou  biook  the  chains 

That,  for  the  virtuous,  Life  prepares; 

The  (ettw  T^ch  the  Matron  wears; 

The  patriot  Mother's  weight  ot  anzioua  caresl 
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"Sweet  Highland  Girl!  a  very  shower 

Of  beauty  was  thy  earthly  dower," 

When  thou  didst  flit  before  mine  eyes, 

Gay  Vision  under  sullen  skies, 

While  Hope  and  Love  around  thee  played, 

Near  the  rough  falls  of  Inversneyd! 

Have  they,  who  niirsed  the  blossom,  seen 

No  breach  of  promise  in  the  fruit? 

Was  joy,  in  following  joy,  as  keen 

As  grief  can  be  in  grief's  pursuit? 

When  youth  had  Aown  did  hot>e  still  Uess 

Thy  goings — or  the  cheorfulness 

Of  innocence  survive  to  mitigate  distress? 


But  from  our  course  why  turn— to  tread 
A  way  with  shadows  overspri;ad; 
Where  what  we  gladlicst  would  believe 
Is  feared  as  what  may  most  deceive? 
Bright  Spirit,  not  with  amaranth  crowned 
But  heath-bells  from  thy  native  ground, 
Time  cannot  thin  thy  flowing  hair, 
Nor  take  one  ray  of  light  from  TTice; 
For  in  my  Fancy  thou  dost  share 
The  gift  of  immortality; 
And  there  shall  bloom,  with  Thet  allied. 
The  Votaress  by  Lugano's  side; 
And  that  intrepid  Nymph,  on  Uri's  steep  descried! 
Wiiliam  K'onUvortk  {ujo-iSsol 


BLACKMWORE  MAIDENS 

The  priinrwose  in  the  sheide  do  bb>w, 

The  cvwsl^  in  tite  zun, 
The  thyme  upon  the  down  do  grow, 
:  Tlie  cbte  where  streama  do  nm; 
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An'  where  do  pretty  maidens  grow 
An'  blow,  but  where  the  tower 

Do  rise  aaiong  tbe  bricken  tuns, 
In  Blackniwore  by  the  Stour.  , 

If  you  could  zee  their  comely  gait. 

An'  pretty  feiices'  smiles, 
A-tiipp^  on  so  light  o'  walght. 

An'  steppen  oil  the  stiles; 
A-gwala  to  church,  as  bells  do  swing 

An'  ring  within  the  tower. 
You'd  own  the  pretty  maidens'  pIcAce 

Is  Blackmwore  by  the  Stour. 

If  you  vrom  Wimbome  took  your  road. 

To  Slower  or  Paladore, 
An'  all  the  farmers'  bouscn  showed 

Their  dau^ters  at  the  door; 
You'd  cry  to  bachelors  at  hwomc — 

"Here,  come:  'ithin  an  hour 
Youll  vind  ten  maidens  to  your  mind. 

In  Blackmwore  by  the  Stour." 

An'  if  you  looked  'ithin  their  door, 

To  zee  em  in  their  pleSce, 
A-dodn  housework  up  avore 

Their  smilSn  mother's  feace; 
You'd  cry —   Why,  it  a  man  would  wive 

An'  thrive,  'ilhout  a  dower. 
Then  let  en  look  en  out  a  wife 

In  Blackmwore  by  the  Stour." 

As  I  upon  my  road  did  pass 

A  school-house  back  in  May, 
Tliere  out  upon  the  beaten  grass 

Wer  maidens  at  their  play; 
An'  as  tbe  pretty  souls  did  tweil 

An'  smile,  I  cried,  "The  flower 
O'  beauty,  then,  is  still  in  bud 

In  Blackmwore  by  the  Stour." 

■WHtiam  Barms  [iSoi-i 
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A  PORTRAIT 

I  WILL  paint  her  as  I  see  her. 
Ten  times  have  the  lihes  blown 
Since  she  looked  upon  the  sun. 

And  her  face  is  liiy-c!ear, 

Lily-shaped,  and  dropped  in  duty 
To  the  law  of  its  own  beauty. 

Oval  cheeks  encoloied  faintly. 
Which  a  trail  of  golden  hair 
Keeps  from  fading  off  to  air; 

And  a  forehead  fair  aad  saintly, 
Which  two  Mue  eyes  underabine, 
Like  meek  prayers  before  a  shrine. 

Face  and  figure  of  a  child, — 
Though  too  calm,  you  think,  aad  tender, 
For  the  childhood  you  would  lend  her. 

Yet  child-simple,  undefiled, 
Frank,  obedient,  waiting  stiU 
On  the  turnings  of  your  will.  , 

iVfoving  light,  as  all  young  things. 
As  young  birds,  or  early  wheat 
When  the  wind  blows  over  it. 

Only,  Free  from  flutterings 
Of  loud  mirth  that  scometh  measure — 
Taking  love  for  her  chief  pleasure. 

Choosing  pleasures,  for  the  rest, 
Which  come  softly— just  as  she, 
When  ^e  nestles  at  your  knee. 

Quiet  talk  she  liketh  best. 
In  a  bower  of  gentle  looks,^ 
; ,  ■  W&tering  flpwers,  or  reading  books. 
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And  her  voice,  it  muimurs  lowly, 
As  a  silver  stieam  may  nut, 
Which  yet  feels  (you  fed)  the  sun. 

And  her  smile  it  seems  half  holy. 
As  if  drawn  from  thoughts  moic  far 
Tbaa  our  common  jesCings  are. 

And  if  any  poet  knew  her, 
He  would  sing  ol  her  with  falls 
Used  in  lovely  madiigals. 

And  if  any  painter  drew  her, 
He  would  paint  her  unaware 
With  a  halo  round  her  hair. 

And  if  reader  read  the  poem. 
He  would  ^rfiisper— "  You  have  done  a 
Consecrated  little  Una! " 

And  a  dreamer  (did  you  show  him 
That  same  pcture)  would  ezdaim, 
'"Us  my  angel,  with  a  namel" 

And  a  stranger,— when  he  sees  her 
In  the  street  even— smileth  stilly, 
Just  as  you  would  at  a  hly. 

And  all  voices  that  address  her. 
Soften,  sleeken  every  word. 
As  if  speaking  to  a  bird. 

And  all  fancies  yearn  to  cover 
The  hard  earth,  whereon  she  passes, 
V/itb  the  thymy-scented  grasses. 

And  all  hearts  do  pray,  "God  love  her!" 
Ay  and  always,  in  good  sooth. 
We  may  all  b^  sure  He  doth. 

ElitabtH  BarrtU  Brmmitti  (1S06-1861I 
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TO  A  CHILD  OF  FANCY 

The  nests  arc  in  the  hedgerows. 
The  lambs  are  on  the  grass; 
With  laughter  sweet  as  music 
The  hours  lightfooted  pass, 
My  darling  child  of  fancy, 
My  winsome  prattling  lass. 

Blue  eyes,  with  long  brown  lashte, 
Thickets  of  golden  curl, 
Red  little  lips  disclosing 
Twin  rows  of  fairy  peari, 
Checks  like  the  apple  blossom,    ' 
Voice  lightsome  as  the  merie. 

A  whole  Spring's  fickle  changes. 
In  every  short-lived  dayf 
A  passing  cloud  of  Ajn-il, 
A  flowery  smile  of  May, 
A  thousand  quick  mutations 
From  graver  moods  to  gay. 

Far  off,  I  see  the  season 

When  thy  childhood's  course  is  run, 

And  thy  girlhood  opens  wider    , 

Beneath  the  growing  sun. 

And  the  rose  begins  to  redden, 

But  the  violets  are  done. 

And  further  still  the  summer. 
When  thy  fair  tree,  fully  grown, 
Shall  bourgeon,  and  grow  splendid 
With  blossoms  of  its  own. 
And  the  fruit  begins  to  gather, 
But  the  buttercups  are  mown. 

If  I  should  see  thy  autumn. 
Twill  not  be  close  at  hand. 
But  with  a  spirit  vision, 
From  some  far-distant  land. 
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Or,  perhape,  I  h«ncc  may  See  tfan 
Amongst  the  angels  stand. 

I  know  not  vhat  of  fortune 
The  future  holds  for  thee, 
Nor  if  skits  fair  or  ck)uded 
Wait  thee  in  days  to  be. 
But  neither  joy  nor  sorrow 
Shall  ECver  thee  from  me. 

Dear  child,  whatever  changes  .      ■   -  .• 

Across  our  lives  may  pass, 

I  shall  see  thee  still  for  ever,  ,  '  . 

Clearly  as  in  a  glass. 

The  same  sweet  child  of  fancy. 

The  same  dear  vinsome  lass. 

Lewis  Morrit  ltie3-'907] 


DAISY 

Where  the  thistle  lif  u  a  purple  crown'  , 

Six  foot  out  of  the  turf, 
And  the  harebell  shakes  on  the  windy  hill — 

0  the  breath  of  the  distant  surf! — 

The  hills  look  over  on  the  South, 
And  southward  dreams  the  sea; 

And,  with  the  sca-brccze  liand  in  hand, 
Came  innocence  and  she. 


Where  'mid  the  gorse  the  raspTwrry 
Red  for  the  gatherer  springs, 

Two  children  did  wc  stray  and  talk 
Wise,  idle,  childish  things. ' 

She  listened  with  big-lipped  surprise. 
Breast-deep 'raid  flower  and  spine;  ■ '' 

Her  skin  was  like  a  grape,  whose  VriM 
Run  snow  instead  of  wine.  ' 
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She  knew  not  those  sweet  words  she  qwke. 
Nor  knew  her  own  sweet  way; 

But  there's  never  a  bird,  so  sweet  a  song 
Thronged  in  whose  throat  that  day! 

Oh,  there  were  flowers  in  Storrington 

On  the  turf  and  on  the  spray; 
But  the  sweetest  flower  on  Sussex  hiUs 

Was  the  Daisy-flower  that  day  I 

Her  beauty  smoothed  earth's  fuirowad  facel 
She  gave  me  tokens  three: — 
.  A  look,  a  word  of  her  winsoifte  mouth, 
And  a  wild  raspberry. 

A  beny  red,  a  guildess  look, 

A  still  word, — strings  of  sand! 
And  yet  they  made  my  wild,  wild  heart 

Fly  down  to  her  little  hand. 

For  standing  artless  as  the  air, 

And  candid  as  the  skies, 
She  took  the  berries  with  her  hand. 

And  the  love  with  her  sweet  eyes. 

The  fairest  things  have  fleetest  end: 
Their  scent  survives  their  dose. 

But  the  rose's  scent  is  bitterness 
To  him  that  loved  the  rose! 


She  looked  a  little  wistfully. 
Then  went  her  sunshine  way: — 

The  sea's  eye  had  a  mist  on  it. 
And  the  leaves  fell  from  the  day. 

She  went  her  unremembering  way, 

She  went  and  left  in  me 
The  pang  of  all  the  partings  gone, 

And  partings  yet  Co  be. 
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She  left  me  marveling  why  my  soul 

Was  sad  that  she  was  glad; 
At  all  the  sadness  in  the  sweet. 

The  sweetness  in  the  sad. 
Still,  still  I  seemed  to  see  her,  still  1 

Look  up  "mth  soft  ispUes, 
And  take  the  benies  with  her  hand, 

And  the  love  with'  ha  lovely  eyes. 
Nothing  begins,  and  nothing  ends. 

That  is  not  paid  with  moan;  ' 

For  we  are  bom  in  others'  pain, 

And  perish  in  our  own. 

Francis  Thompson  Fi85o?'igo7) 

s  PITT  UP  HER  Hair 

alway, 
t  stay 

i  great  Command 

d. 
"Silly  boy,  as  if  I  knew," 
Fetrouilla  said. 
Nay,  but  I  am  very  sure, 
Since  you  left  my  side. 
Something  has  befallen  yon. 
You  are  fain  to  bide. 
Homage  has  been  d<aie  to  you, 
Innocents  have  died. 


"Silly  boy,  asif  IcaiBd,"    • 
Petronilla  said. 

Htnry  Howarlh  Baakford  |i8So- 
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THE  GYPSY  GIRL 

Passing  I  saw  her  as  she  stood  beside 
A  lonely  stream  between  two  barren  wolds; 
Her  loose  vest  hung  in  rudely  githcred  folds 
On  her  swart  bosom,  which  in  maiden  pride 
Pillowed  a  string  of  pearls;  among  her  hair 
Twined  the  light  bluebell  and  the  stone-crop  gay; 
And  not  far  thence  the  small  encampment:  lay, 
Curling  its  wreathed  smc4(e  into  the  ajr. 
She  seemed  a  child  oE  some  sun-favored  clime; 
So  still,  so  habited  to  warmth  and  rest; 
And  in  my  wayward  musings  on  past  time, 
When  my  thought  fill£  with  treasured  memories 
That  image  nearest  borders  on  the  blest 
Creations  of  pure  art  that  never  dies. 

Benry  Alford  [1810-1871I 


A  SOUTHERN  BLOSSpM 

Come  and  see  her  as  she  stands. 
Crimson  roses  in  her  hands; 

And  her  eyes 
Are  as  dark  as  SouUbem  night. 
Yet  than  Southern  dawn- more  btlght, 
And  a  soft,  Alluring  light 

In  ihem  lies. 

None  deny  if  she  beseech 
With  that  pretty,  liquid  speech 

Of  the  South. 
All  her  consonants  arc  slurred, 
And  the  vowels  are  preferred; 
There's  a  poem  in  each  word 

From  that  mouth. 

Even  Cupid  is  her  slave; 

Of  her  arrows,  half  he  gave  i 
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Somebody's  Child       •  34c 

Her  one  day 
Id  bl  merry,  playful  hour. 
Dowered  with  these  and  beauty's  dower, 
Strong  indeed  her  magic  power, 

So  they  say.  ' 

Venus,  not  to  be  outdone 


[ILD 
±ild,— 


e  there. 

Tender  eyes  where  the  shadows  sie^. 
Lit  firom  within  by  a  secret  ray, — 

Tender  eyes  that  will  shine  like  stats 
When  love  and  womanhood  come  this  yny: 

Scarlet  lips  with  a  story  to  tell,^ 
Blessed  be  he  who  shall  find  it  out, 

Who  shall  learn  the  eyes'  deep  secret  well. 
And  read  the  heart  with  never  a  doubt. 

Then  you  will  tremble,  scarlet  lips, 
Then  you  will  crimson,  lovdiest  cheeks: 

Eyes  will  brighten  and  blushes  will  bum 
When  the  one  true  lover  bends  and  speaks. 

But  she's  oidy  a  child  now,  as  you  see. 
Only  a  ctrild  in  her  careless  grace: 

When  Love  and  Womanhood  come  this  way 
Will  anything  sadden  the  flower-like  face? 
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EMILIA 
Halfwat  up  the  Hemlock  valley  turqpikfii 

In  the  bend  of  Silver  Water's  arm, 
Where  the  deer  come  trooping  down  at  even. 
Drink  the  cowslip  pool,  and  fear  no  harm, 

Dwells  Emilia, 
Flower  of  the  fields  of  Camlet  Farm. 
Sitting  sewing  by  the  western  window 

As  the  too  brief  mountain  sunshine  Hies, 

Hast  thou  seen  a  slender-shouldered  figure 

With  a  chestnut  braid,  Minerva-wise, 

Round  her  temples, 
Shadowing  her  gray,  enchanted  eyes? 

When  the  freshets  flood  the  Silver  Water, 
When  the  swallow  flying  northward  braves 

Sleeting  rains  that  sweep  the  birchen  foothills 
Where  the  windflowers'  pale  plantation  waves — ■ 

(Fairy  gardens 
Springing  from  the  dead  leaves  in  their  graves),- 

Falls  forgotten,  then,  Ejnilia's  needle; 

Ancient  ballads,  fleeting  through  her  l»ain. 
Sing  the  cuckoo  and  the  English  primrose. 

Outdoors  calling  witli  a  quaint  refrain; 
And  a  rainbow 

Seems  to  brighten  through  the  gusty  rain. 

Forth  she  goes,  in  some  old  dress  and  faded, 
Fearless  of  the  showery  shifting  wind; 

Kilted  are  her  skirts  to  clear  ihe  mosses, 
And  her  bright  braids  in  a  'kerchief  phmaj. 

Younger  sister 
Of  the  damsel-errant  Rosalind. 

While  she  helps  to  serve  the  harvest  supper 

In  the  lantem-lighted  village  haU, 
Moonlight  rises  on  the  burning  wwxUand, 

Ec^ioes  dwindle  from  tlie  distant  Fall. 
Hark,  Emilia! 

la  her  ear  the  airy  voices  coll. 
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To  a  Greek  Girl  3 

Hidden  papers  in  the  dusty  garret, 
Where  her  few  and  secret  poems  tie, — 

Thither  flies  her  heart  to  join  her  treasure, 
While  she  serves,  with  absent-musing  eye, 

Mighty  taJikards 
Ftxuniiig  dder  in  the  glasses  high. 

"Would  she  mingle  with  her  young  companioiis! " 

Vainly  do  her  aunts  and  uncles  say; 
Ever,  fnxa  the  village  sports  and  dances, 

Early  missed,  Emilia  slips  away. 
Whither  vanishedP 

With  what  unimagined  mates  to  play? 

Did  they  seek  her,  wandering  by  the  water, 
They  should  find  her  comrades  shy  and  stcatige: 

Queens  and  princesses,  and  saints  and  fairies, 
Dimly  moving  in  a  cloud  of  change: — 

Desdemona; 
Mariana  of  the  Moated  Grange. 

Up  this  valley  to  the  fair  and  market 

When  young  farmers  from  the  southward  ride, 
Oft  they  linger  at  a  sound  of  chanting 
In  the  meadows  by  the  turnpike  side; 

Long  they  listen, 
Deep  in  fancies  of  a  fairy  bride. 

Sarah  N.  Cleghorn  [1876- 


TO  A  GREEK  GIRL 
With  breath  of  thyme  and  bees  that  hum, 
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Where'er  you  pasa,— where'er  yoo  go, 

I  hear  the  pebbly  rillet  flow;  "      '■ 

Where'er  you  go, — where'er  you  pass, 

There  comes  a  gladness  on  the  grass; 

You  bring  blithe  airs  where'er  you  tread, — 

Blithe  airs  that  blow  Uom  down  and  Bear, 
Vou  wake  in  me  a  Pan  not  dead, — 

Not  wholly  dead!— AutonoS! 

How  sweet  with  you  on  some  green  aod 
To  wreathe  the  rustic  garden-god; 
How  sweet  beneath  the  chestnut's  shade 
With  you  to  weave  a  basket-biaid; 
To  watch  across  the  stricken  chords 

Your  rosy- twinkling  fingers  flee; 
To  woo  you  in  soft  woodland  woida, 

With  woodland  pipe,  Autonoil 

In  vain, — in  vainl    The  years  divide: 
Where  Thamis  rolls  a  murky  tide, 
I  sit  and  fill  my  painful  reams, 
And  see  you  only  in  my  dreams; — 
A  vision^  like  Alceslis,  brought 

From  untler-lands  of  ^Icmory, — 
A  dream  of  Form  in  days  of  Thought,— 

A  dream, — a  dream,  Autono6! 

Austin  Dobstn  [1840- 


"CHAMBER  SCENE" 

AN  EXQUISITE  I 


She  rose  from  her  untroubled  sleep,        ' 

And  put  away  her  soft  brown  hair, 
And,  in  a  tone  as  bw  and  deep 

As  love's  first  whisper,  breathed  a  prayer— 
Her  snow-white  hands  together  pressed, 

Her  blue  eyes  sheltered  in  the  lid. 
The  folded  linen  on  her  breast. 

Just  swdKng  with  the  chamiB  it  hid; 
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-Axd  froot  bee  Idiig  and  Sowing' drtss' 

Escaped  a  bare  and  skndef  foot) 
Whose  shape  upon  the  earth  did  press 

Like  a  new  snow-flake,  white  and  "mutie"; 
And  tfatxo,  from  dumber  pure  aad  wann,' 

Like  a  young  spirit  ftesh  from  heaved. 
She  bowed  her  sUght  and  graceful  form, 

And  humbly  prayed  to  be  forgiven. 


Will  our  wild  errors  be  forgiven! 

Nalhanid  Parker  Wiais  [1806-1867] 

"AH,  BE  NOT  FALSE" 
Ah,  be  not  false,  sweet  Splendor! 

Be  true,  be  good; 
Be  wise  as  thou  art  tender; 

Be  all  that  Beauty  should. 

Not  lightly  be  thy  citadel  subdued; 

Not  ignobly,  not  untimely. 
Take  praise  in  solemn  mood; 

Take  love  sublimely. 

Hickard  WalsanGUdcr  [1S44-1000I 

A  LIFE-LESSON 
TheheI  little  girl,  don't  cry! 

They  have  broken  your  doll,  I  know; 
And  your  tea-set  blue, 
And  your  play-house,  too. 
Are  things  of  the  long  ago; 
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But  diildish  troubles  will  sood  pass  by. — 
Tliere!  little  girl,  don't  cryl 

Therel  little  girl,  don't  cry! 

They  have  broken  your  slate,  I  know; 
And  the  glad,  n-ild  ways 
Of  your  school-girl  days 
Are  things  of  the  long  ago; 
But  life  and  love  will  soon  come  by.— 
There!  little  girl,  don't  cry! 

There!  little  girl,  don't  cry! 

They  have  broken  your  heart,  I  know; 
And  the  rainbow  gleams 
Of  your  youthful  dreams 
Are  things  of  the  long  ago; 
But  Heaven  holds  all  for  which  you  sigh.— 
There!  little  girl,  don't  cry! 
,  James  Wkitcamb  Riley  [1851-1916! 
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THE  MAN 

THE  BREAKING 

THE  LORD  COD  SPEAKS  TO  A  VOCTH 

Bend  now  thy  body  to  the  common  weight: 
(But  oh,  that  vine-clad  head,-  those  limbs  of  mom! 

Those  proud  young  shoulders,  I  myself  made  straightl 
How  shall  ye  wear  the  yoke  that  must  be  worn?) 

Lookth 

£But  31 

Those  d 

How 

Nay,  then,  thou  shalt!    Resist  not— have  a  care! 

(Yea,  I  must  work  my  plans  who  sovereign  ait; 
Yet  do  not  tremble  sol    I  cannot  bear — 

Thou^  I  am  God— to  see  th^  so  submit!) 

Margaret  Steele  Andtrton  (18    - 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  YOUTH 

There  are  gains  for  all  onr  losses, ' 

There  are  balms  for  all  our  pain: 

But  when  youth;  the  dream,  departs, 

It  takes  something  from  our  hearts, 


Audit  n 


»  again. 


We  are  stronger,  and  are  better, 

Under  manhood's  sterner  reign: 
Slin  we  feel  that  something  sweet 
Followed  youth,  witb  flying  feet. 
And  wOl  never  come  again.' 
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Something  beautiful  is  vani^ied. 

And  we  sigh  for  it  in  vain: 
We  behold  it  everywhere. 
On  the  earth,  and  in  the  air, 
'But  it  never  comes  again. 

Rkhard  atmy  Stoddard  [iSi5-:90jI 


"DAYS  OF  MY  YOUTH-"     ., 

Davs  of  my  youth, 

Ve  have  glided  away; 
Hairs  of  my  youth, 

Ye  are  frosted  and  gray; 
Eyes  of  my  youth, 

Your  keen  sight  is  no  more;,  , 
Cheeks  of  my  youth, 

Ve  are  furrowed  all  o'er; 
Strength  of  my  youth. 

All  your  vigor  is  gone; 
Thoughts  of  my  youth, 

Your  gay  visions  are  flono.       , 

Days  of  my  youth, 

I  wish  Dot  youi  recall; 
Hairs  of  my  youth, 

I'm  content  ye  should  fall; 
Eyes  of  my  youth,  . , 

You  much  evil  have  seen; 
Cheeks  of  my  youth. 

Bathed  in  tears  have  you  been; 
Thoi^hts  of  my  youth,  ■ 

You  have  led  me  astray; 
Strength  of  my  youth. 

Why  lament  your  decay? 

Days  of  my  age, 

Ye  will  shortly  be  past; 
Fains  of  my  age, 

Yet  awhile  ye  can  last; 
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Ave  Atque  Vale 

Joys  of  my  age, 

In  true  wisdom  delight; 

[ht; 

»ldsod; 

rGod. 

rxe  Tucker  [n 


AVE  ATQUE  VALE 

Fazewell,  ray  Youth!  for  now  we  needs  mUBt  pah, 
For  here  the  paths  divide; 

Here  hand  from  hand  must  sever,  heart  from  heart, — 
Divergence  deep  and  wide. 

You'll  wear  no  withered  roses  for  my  sake, 
Though  I  go  mourning  for  you  all  day  long. 
Finding  no  magic  more  in  bower  or  brake. 
No  raelody  in  song. 

Gray  Eld  must  travel  in  my  company 
To  seal  this  severance  more  fast  and  sure. 
A  Joyless  fellowship,  i'  faith,  'twill  be, 
Yet  must  we  fare  together,  I  and  he, 
Till  I  shall  tread  the  footpath  way  no  more. 

But  when  a  blackbird  pipes  among  the  boughs, 
*--0n  some  dim,  iridescent  day  in  spring, 
Then  I  may  dream  you  are  remembering 
Our  ancient  vows. 

Or  when  some  joy  foregone,  some  fate  forsworn, 
Looks  through  the  dark  eyes  of  the  violet, 
I  may  re-crosB  the  set,  forbidden  boume, 

I  may  forget 
Out  long,  long  parting  for  a  little  while. 
Dream  of  the  golden  splendors  of  your  smile, 

Dream  you  remember  yet. 

SntaBUmd  Marriott  Watson  [rSSj-iQit] 
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TO  YOUTH 

Where  art  thou  gone,  light -ankled  Youth? 

With  wing  at  either  shoulder, 
And  smile  that  never  left  thy  mouth 

Until  the  Hours  grew  colder: 

Then  somewhat  seemed  to  whisper  near 

That  thou  and  I  must  part; 
I  doubted  it;  I  felt  no  tear, 

No  weight  upon  the  heart. 

If  aught  befell  it,  Love  was  by 

And  rolled  it  ofi  again; 
So,  if  there  ever  was  a  sigh, 

'Twas  not  a  sigh  of  pain. 

I  may  not  call  thee  back;  but  thou 

Retumest  when  the  hand 
Of  gentle  Sleep  waves  o'er  my  brow 

His  poppy-crested  wand; 

Then  smihng  eyes  bend  over  mine, 

Then  Lps  once  pressed  invite; 
But  sleep  hath  given  a  silent  sign. 

And  both,  alas!  take  flight. 

Walter  Savage  Landor  [1775-18641 


STANZAS  WRITTEN  ON  THE  ROAD  BETWEEN 
FLORENCE  AND  PISA 

Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in  story; 
The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  oui  ^ory; 
And  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and-twenty 
Are  worth  all  your  laurels,  though  ever  so  plenty. 

What  are  garlands  and  crowns  to  the  brow  that  is  wrinkled? 
Tis  but  as  a  dead-flower  with  May-dew  besprinkled; 
Then  away  with  all  such  from  the  head  that  is  hoaiyl 
What  care  I  for  the  wreaths  that  can  wiy  give  glory? 
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Oh  Faice! — if  I  e'er  took  delight  in  thy  praises, 
Twas  less  for  the  take  of  thy  high-sounding  phrases. 
Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  one  discover, 
She  thought  that  I  wu  not  unworthy  to  lave  her. 

There  diiefly  I  sought  thee,  there  only  I  found  thee; 
Her  glance  was  the  best  of  the  rays  that  surround  thee; 
When  it  sparkled  o'er  aught  that  was  bright  in  my  story, 
I  knew  it  was  love,  and  1  felt  it  was  glory. 

George  Gordon  Byron  (178^-1834] 


STANZAS   FOR  MUSIC 

There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like  that  it  takes  away, 

ftlien  the  glow  of  early  thought  declines  in  feeling's  dull  de- 
cay; 

Tis  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  the  blush  alone,  which 
^ules  so  fast. 

But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere  youth  itself  be 
past. 

Then  the  few  whose  spirits  float  above  the  wreck  of  happiness 
Aredriveno'er  the  shoals  of  guilt  or  ocean  of  excess: 
The  magnet  of  their  course  is  gone,  or  only  points  in  vain 
The  shore  to  which  thur  shivered  sail  shall  never  stretch 
again. 

Then  the  mortal  cnldness  of  the  soul  like  death  itself  comes 

It  cannot  feel  for  others'  woes,  it  dare  not  dream  Its  own; 
That  heavy  chill  has  frozen  o'er  the  fountain  of  our  tears, 
And  though  the  eye  may  sparkle  still,  'tis  where  the  ice 
af^iears. 

TIk>u^  wit  may  flash  from  fluent  lips,  and  mirth  dbtract 
the  breast. 

Through  michtight  hours  that  yield  no  more  their  former 
hope  of  rest; 

lis  but  as  ivy-leaves  around  the  ruined  turret  wreathe, 

All  green  and  wiWIy  fresh  without,  but  worn  and  gray  be- 
neath. 
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Oh  could  I  feci  as  1  have  fell,-^r  be  what  I  have  been, 

Or  weep  as  I  could  once  have  wept  o'er  many  a  vanished 

scene; 
As  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all  brackish  though 

they  be, 
So,  midst  the  withered  waste  of  life,  those  tears  would  flovv 

tome. 

George  Garden  Byron  (1788-1814) 


"WHEN  AS   A  LAD" 

When,  as  a  lad,  at  break  of  day 

I  watched  the  fishers  sail  away, 
My  thoughts,  like  flocking  birds,  would  follow 
Across  the  curving  sky's  blue  hollow, 

And  on  and  on — 

Into  the  Very  heart  of  dawn! 

For  long  I  searched  the  world!    Ah  me! 
'       I  searched  the  sky,  1  searched  the  sea. 
With  much  of  useless  grief  and  rueing, 
Those  wingM  thoughts  of  mine  pursuing — 

So  dear  were  they, 
'    So  lovely  and  so  far  away! 

I  seek  them  still  and  always  will 

Until  my  laggard  heart  is  still. 
And  I  am  free  to  follow,  follow. 
Across  the  curving  sky's  blue  hollow. 

Those  thoughts  too  fleet 

For  any  save  the  soul's  swift  (cct! 

Isabel  Eccleslont  Mackay  |i8    - 


"AROUND  THE   CHILD" 

Arounb  the  child  bend  all  the  three 
Sweet  Graces — Faith,  Hope,  Charity. 
Around  the  man  bend  other  faces — 
Pride,  Envy,  Malice,  are  his  Graces. 

WaUa  Satage  Landor  [i7T5"i86al 
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ALADDIN 

When  I  was  a  beggarly  boy, 

And  lived  in  a  cellar  damp, 
I  had  not  a  friend  nor  a  toy, 

But  I  had  Aladdin's  lamp; 
When  I  could  not  sleep  for  the  cold, 

I  had  fire  enough  in  my  brain, 
And  builded,  with  roofs  of  gold, 

My  beautiful  castles  in  SpainI 

Since  then  I  have  toiled  day  and  night, 

1  have  money  and  power  good  store. 
But  I'd  give  all  my  lamps  of  silver  bright 

For  the  one  that  is  mine  no  more. 
Take,  Fortune,  whatever  you  choose; 

Vou  gave,  and  may  snatch  again; 
I  have  nothing  'twould  patn  me  to  lose. 

For  I  own  no  more  castles  in  Spain ! 

James  RusseU  Loarell  [iSiq-iS 


e  of  life 
)  Spain, 
er  mists. 


My  little  ship  through  unknown  seas 
Sailed  many  a  chongkog  day; 

Sometimes  the  chilling  winds  came  up 
And  blew  across  her  way; 

Sometime^  the  lain  came  down  and  hid 
The  shining  shores  bf  Spain, 

The  beauty  of  the  silver  mists 
And  of  the  iplden  grain. 
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But  through  the  rains  and  through  the  winds, 

Upon  the  untried  sea, 
My  fairy  ship  sailed  on  and  on, 

With  all  my  dreams  and  me. 

And  now,  no  more  a  child,  I  long 

For  that  sweei  lime  a^n. 
When  on  the  far  t^rizon  bar 

Rose  up  the  shores  of  Spain, 

0  lovely  land  of  silver  mists, 
O  land  of  golden  grain, 

1  look  for  you  with  smiles,  with  tears, 
But  look  for  you  in  vain! 

BiUn  Mackey  HutchtMioH  CarliiK*  I18    -■ 


MY  BIRTH-DAY 

"My  birth -day  "—what  a  different  sound 

That  word  had  in  my  youthful  ears! 
And  how,  each  lime  the  day  comes  round, 

Less  ?nd  less  white  its  mark  appears! 
When  first  our  scanty  years  are  told. 
It  seems  like  pastime  to  grow  old: 
And,  as  Vouth  counts  the  shining  links 

That  Time  around  him  binds  so  fast. 
Pleased  with  the  task,  he  little  thinks- 

How  hard  that  chain  will  prese  at  last. 
Vain  was  the  man,  and  false  as  vain, 

Who  said—  "  were  he  ordained  to  ran 
His  long  career  of  life  again, 

He  would  do  all  that  he  had  done." 

Ah,  'tis  not  thus  the  voice,  that  dwells 

In  sober  birth-days,  speaks  to  me; 
Far  otherwise — of  time  it  tells 

Lavished  unwisely,  carelessly; 
Of  counsel  mocked;  of  talents,  made 

HSply  for  high  and  pure  de^gCis, 
But  oft.  like  Israel's  incense,  laid 

Vpon  luiholy,  earthly  shrines; 
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Sonnet 

Of  nursii^  many  a  wrong  desire; 

Of  waQdeiing  after  Love  too  far. 
And  taking  every  meteor-lire 

That  crossed  my  pathway,  for  a  star. 

All  this  it  tells,  and,  could  I  trace 
The  imperfect  picture  o'er  again, 

With  power  to  add,  retouch,  efface 

The  lights  and  shades,  the  joy  and  pain. 

How  little  of  the  past  would  stayl 


And  comfortless,  and  stormy  round! 

Thomas  Motrre  [1779 


ON  ms  HAVING  ARRIVED   TO  THE   AGE  OF  TWENTY-^THKEE 

How  soon  hath  Time,  the  subtle  thief  of  youth, 
Stolen  on  his  wing  my  three-and-twentieth  year! 
My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  full  career. 
But  my  late  spring  no  bud  or  blossom  shew'th. 

Perhaps  my  semblance  might  deceive  the  truth 
That  I  to  manhood  am  arrived  so  near; 
And  inward  r^>eaess  doth  much  less  appear, 
That  some  more  timely-happy  spirits  endu'th. 

Yet,  be  it  leas  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow. 
It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 
To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high, 

Toward  which  Time  leads  oie,  and  the  will  of  Heaven: 
All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so, 
As  ever  in  my  great  Task-master's  eye. 

John  MUIbh  I1&08-1674] 
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ON  THIS  DAY  I  COMPLETE  MY  THIRTY-SIXTH 
YEAR 

Tb  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved, 

Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move: 
Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love! 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leai; 

The  flowers  and  fruits  ol  love  are  gone; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Ate  mine  alone  I 

The  tire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 

Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle; 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze — 
A' funeral  pile. 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care, 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share. 
But  wear  the  chain. 

But  'tis  not  ihus — and  'tis  not  here — 

Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul,  nor  now. 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero's  bier. 
Or  binds  his  brow. 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field, 
Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see! 
The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield, 
Was  not  more  free. 

Awake!  (not  Greece — she  is  awake!) 

Awake,  my  spirit!     Think  through  unkoai 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake, 
And  then  strike  home! 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down. 

Unworthy  manhood! — unto  thee 
Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 
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If  thou  regret  'st  thy  youth,  why  Hvef 

The  land  of  honorable  death 
Is  here:— up  to  the  fidd,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath  I 

Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  iound — 

A  soldier's  pave,  for  thee  the  best; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground. 
And  take  thy  rest. 

George  Gordon  Byron  Ii788-i8a<] 

GROWING  GRAY 

"Omar  attdi  u»  OBir." 

A  LITTLE  more  toward  the  light; — 
Me  miserable!    Here's  one  that's  white; 

And  one  that's  turning; 
Adieu  to  song  and  "salad  days;" 
My  Muse,  let's  go  at  once  to  Jay's, 

And  order  mourning. 

We  must  reform  our  rhymes,  my  Dear, —  . , 
Renounce  the  gay  for  the  severe, — 

Be  grave,  not  witty; 
We  have,  no  more,  the  right  to  find 
That  Pyrrha's  hair  is  neatly  twined,— 

That  Chloe's  pretty. 

Young  Love's  for  us  a  farce  that's  played; 
Light  canzonet  and  serenade 

No  more  may  tempt  us; 
Gray  hairs  but  ill  accord  with  dreams; 
From  aught  but  sour  didactic  themes 

Our  years  exempt  us. 

Indeed!  you  really  fancy  so? 

You  think  for  one  white  streak  we  grow 

At  once  satiric? 
A  fiddlestickl    Each  hair's  a  string 
To  which  our  ancient  Muse  shall  sing 

A  younger  lyric. 
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The  heart's  stiB  sound.   Shall  "cakes  and  ale" 
Grow  rare  to  youth  because  we  rail 

At  schoolboy  dishes? 
Perish  the  thought!    Tis  ours  "to  chant 
When  neither  Time  nor  Tide  can  grant 

Belief  with  wishes. 

Austin  Detsom  {1840- 


THE  ONE  WHITE  HAIR 

The  wisest  of  the  wise 
Listen  to  pretty  lies 

And  love  to  hear  'em  told. 
Doubt  not  that  Solomon 
Listened  to  many  a  one, — 
Some  in  his  youth,  and  more  when  he  grew  dd. 

I  never  was  among 

The  choir  of  Wisdom's  song, 

But  pretty  lies  loved  I 
As  much  as  any  tting. 
When  youth  was  on  the  wing, 
And  (must  it  then  be  told?)  when  youth  had  quite  gone  by. 

Alas!  and  I  have  not 
The  pleasant  hour  forgot 

When  one  pert  lady  said, 
"O  Walter!!  am  quite 
Bewildered  with  aftright! 
I  see  (sit  quiet  now)  a  white  hair  on  your  head!" 

Another  more  benign 
Srupped  it  away  from  mine, 
And  in  her  own  dark  hair 
Pretended  it  was  found  .* .  . 
She  leaped,  and  twirled  it  round  .  .  . 
Fair  as  she  was,  she  never  was  so  fair! 

WaUtf  SoMie  Lander  [1T7J-1864I 
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BALLADE  OF  MIDDLE   AGE 
Ooa  youtt  began  with  tears  and  si^s. 

With  seeking  what  we  could  not  find; 
Our  verses  all  were  threnodies, 

In  elegiacs  still  we  whined; 

Our  eara  were  deaf,  our  eyes  were  bliuc 
We  sought  and  knew  not  what  we  sou^. 

We  marvel,  now  we  k>ok  behind: 


Though  youth  "turns  spectre-thin  and  dies," 

To  mourn  for  youth  we're  6ot  inclined; 
We  set  oui  sovia  on  salmon  ffies, 

We  whistle  where  we  once  repined. 

Confound  the  woes  of  hutnan-kiud! 
By  Heaven  we're  "well  deceived,"  1  wot; 

Who  hum,  coDtented  m  resisted, 
"Life's  more  amusing  than  we  thought"! 

ENVOY 

0  note  meCMta,  worn  and  lined 
Our  faces  show,  but  thai  is  naught; 

Our  hearts  arc  young  'neath  wrinkled  rind: 
life's  more  amusing  than  we  thought! 

Andrew  Lang  [1844-igii) 

MIDDLE  AGE 
When  that  my  days  were  fewer. 

Some  twenty  years  ago, 
And  all  that  is  was  newer. 

And  time  itself  seemed  slow, 
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With  ardor  all  impassioned. 

I  let  my  hopes  fly  free, 
And  deemed  the  world  was  fashioned 

My  playing-field  to  be. 

The  cup  of  joy  was  filled  then 

With  Fancy's  sparkling  wine; 
And  all  the  things  I  willed  then 

Seemed  destined  to  be  mine. 
Friends  had  I  then  in  plenty. 

And  every  friend  was  true;. 
Friends  always  are  at  twenty. 

And  on  to  twenty-two. 

The  men  whose  hair  was  sprinkled 

With  little  flecks  of  gray, 
Whose  faded  brows  were  wrinkled — 

Sure  they  had  had  their  day. 
And  though  we  bore  no  malice, 

We  knew  their  hearts  were  cold, 
For  they-had  drained  their  chalice, 

And  now  were  spent  and  old. 

At  thirty,  we  admitted, 

A  man  may  be  alive, 
But  slower,  feebler  wjtted; 

And  done  at  thirty-five. 
I(  Fate  prolongs  his  earth-days, 

His  joys  grow  fewer  still; 
And  after  five  more  birthdays 

He  totters  down  the  hill. 

We  were  the  true  immortals 

Who  held  the  earth  in  fee; 
For  us  were  flung  the  portals 

Of  fame  and  victory. 
The  days  were  bright  and  breezy, 

And  gay  our  banners -flew, 
And  every  peak  was  easy 

To  scale  at  twenty-two. 
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And  thus  we  Gpent  oui  gay  time 

As  having  much  to  spendj 
Swift,  swift,  that  pretty  playtime 

Flew  by  and  had  its  end. 
-And  lol  without  a  waroiug 

I  woke,  as  others  do, 
One  fine  mid-winter  morning, 

A  man  of  forty-two. 

And  DOW  I  see  bow  vainly 

Is  youth  with  ardor  fired; 
How  fondly,  how  insanely 

I  formeriy  aspired. 
A  boy  may  still  detest  age, 

But-as  for  me  I  know, 
A  man  has  reached  his  best  age 

At  forty-two  or  so. 

For  youth  it  is  the  season 

Of  restlessness  and  strife; 
Of  passion  and  unreason, 

And  ignorance  of  life. 
Since,  though  his  cheeks  have  roses, 

No  boy  can  understand 
That  everything  he  knows  is 

A  graft  at  second  hand. 

But  tee  have  toiled  and  wandered 

With  weary  feet  and  numb; 
Have  doubted,  sifted,  pondered,— 

How  else  should  knowledge  come? 
Have  seen,  too  late  for  heeding, 

Our  hopes  go  out  in  tears, 
Lost  in  the  dim  receding, 

Irrevocable  years. 

Yet,  though  with  busy  fingers 

No  more  we  wreathe  the  flowers, 
An  airy  perfume  lingers, 

A  bii^tneas  still  is  ours. 
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And  though  no  rose  our  cheeks  have, 
The  sky  stiH  shines  as  blue; 

And  still  the  distant  peaks  have 
The  glow  of  twenty-two. 

Rudolph  Ckambers  Lektmum  {1856*, 


TO  CRITICS 
Week  I  was  seventeen  I  heard 

From  each  censorious  tongue* 
"I'd  not  do  that  if  I  were  you; 

You  see  you're  rather  young," 

Now  that  I  number  forty  years, 

I'm  quite  as  often  told 
Of  this  or  that  I  shouldn't  do 

Because  I'm  quite  too  old. 

O  carping  world  I   If  there's  an  age 
Where  yoirth  and  manhood  Iwq> 

An  equal  poise,  absl   I  must 
Have  passed  it  in  my  sleep. 

Walter  Learned  [iS4T~'9'5l 

THE  RAINBOW 
My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky: 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die! 
The  Child  is  father  of  the  Man; 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

William  Wordsverlh  (i770-t85o) 


LEAVETAKING 

Pass,  thon  wUd  light. 
Wild  light  on  peaks  that  so 
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Grieve  to  let  go 

Tbeday. 
Lovely  thy  tanying,  lovely  too  is  night: 

Pass  thou  away. 

Pass,  thou  wild  heart, 

Wild  heart  of  youth  that  still 

Hast  half  a  will 

To  stay. 
I  grow  too  old  a  comrade,  let  us  part: 

Pass  thou  away. 

WiUiam  WaUon  [1858- 


EQUINOCTIAL 

The  sun  of  life  has  crossed  the  line; 

The  summer-shine  of  lengthened  li^ 
Faded  and  failed,  till,  where  I  stand, 

Tis  equal  day  and  equal  night. 

One  after  cme,  as  dwindling  hours. 

Youth's  glowing  hopes  have  dropped  away, 
And  soon  may  barely  leave  the  gleam 

That  coldly  scores  a  winter's  day. 

I  am  not  young;  I  am  not  old; 

The  flush  of  mom,  the  sunset  calm, 
Paling  and  deepening,  each  to  each, 

Meet  midway  with  a  solemn  charm. 

One  aide  I  see  the  summer  fields. 
Not  yet  disrobed  of  all  their  green; 

While  westerly,  along  the  hills, 
Flame  the  first  tints  of  frosty  sheen. 

Ah,  middte-point,  where  cloud  and  storm 
Make  battle-ground  of  this  my  life! 

Where,  even-matched,  the  night  and  day 
Wage  round  me  their  September  strife  1 
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I  bow  me  to  the  threatening  gale: 
I  know  when  that  is  overput, 

Among  the  peaceful  harvest  daysi 
An  Indian  Summer  comes  at  last! 

Adeline  D.  T.  Wkiiney  (1814-1906] 


"BEFORE  THE  BEGINNING  OF  YEARS" 

From  "  Aliluiia  in  Calydon" 

Before  the  beginning  of  years, 

There  came  to  the  making  of  man 
Time,  with  a  gift  of  tears; 

Griel,  with  a  glass  that  ran; 
Pleasure,  with  pain  for  leaven; 

Summer,  with  flowers  that  fell; 
Remembrance,  fallen  from  heaven; 

And  madness,  risen  from  hell; 
Strength' without  hands  to  smite; 

Love,  that  endures  for  a  breach; 
Night,  the  shadow  of  light; 

And  life,  the  shadow  of  death. 

And  the  high  gods  took  in  hand 

Fire,  and  the  falling  of  tears, 
And  a  measure  of  sliding  sand 

From  under  the  feet  of  the  years; 
And  froth  and  drift  of  the  sea; 

And  dust  oC  the  laboring  earth; 
Aqd  bodies  of  things  to  be 

In  the  houses  of  death  and  of  birth; 
And  wrought  with  weeping  and  laughter, 

And  fashioned  with  loathing  and  love. 
With  life  before  and  after, 

And  death  beneath  and  above. 
For  a  day  and  a  ni^t  and  a  mofrow, 

That  his  strength  might  endure  for  a  ^>an, 
With  travail  and  heavy  sorrow, 

The  holy  ^irit  of  man. 
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From  the  winds  ol  the  north  and  the  south 

They  gathered  as  unto  strife; 
They  breathed  upon  his  mouth. 

They  filled  his  body  with  life; 
Eyesight  and  speech  they  wrought 

For  the  veils  of  the  soul  therein, 
A  time  Tor  labor  and  thot^t, 

A  time  to  serve  and  to  sin; 
They  gave  him  light  in  his  ways, 

And  love,  and  a  space  for  deUght, 
And  beauty  and  length  of  days. 

And  night,  and  sleep  in  the  night. 
His  speech  is  a  burning  fire; 

With  his  lips  he  travaileth; 
In  his  heart  is  a  blind  desire, 

In  his  eyes  foreknowledge  of  death; 
He  weaves,  and  is  clothed  with  derision - 

Sows,  and  he  shall  not  reap; 
His  lite  is  a  watch  or  a  vision 

Between  a  sleep  and  a  sleep. 

Algernon  Charles  Sininhime  liSaj-iijogl 


MAN 

Weighing  the  steadfastness  and  state 
Of  some  mean  things  which  here  below  reside, 
Where  birds,  like  watchful  docks,  the  noiseless  date 

And  intercourse  of  times  divide, 
Where  bees  at  night  get  home  and  hive,  and  flowers, 

Early  as  well  as  late. 
Rise  with  the  sun,  and  set  in  the  satne  bowers; 

I  would,  said  I,  my  God  would  give 
The  staidness  of  these  things  to  man!  for  these 
To  His  divine  aj^xiintments  ever  cleave, 

And  no  new  business  breaks  their  peace; 
The  birds  nor  sow  nor  reap,  yet  sup  and  dine. 

The  flowers  without  clothes  live, 
Vet  Solomoa  was  never  dressed  so  fine. 
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Man  bath  still  either  toys,  or  care; 
He  hath  no  root,  nor  to  one  place  is  tied, 
But  ever  restless  and  irregular 

About  this  earth  doth  run  and  ride; 
He  knows  he  hath  a  home,  but  scarce  knows  where; 

He  says  it  is  so  far. 
That  he  hath  quite  forgot  how  to  go  there. 

He  knocks  at  all  doors,  strays  and  roams; 
Nay,  hath  not  so  much  wit  as  some  stones  have, 
Which  in  the  darkest  nights  point  to  their  homes 

By  some  hid  sense  their  Maker  gave; 
Man  is  the  shuttle,  to  whose  winding  quest 

And  passage  through  these  looms 
God  ordered  motion,  but  ordained  no  rest. 

Benry  Vauthan  (1612-16115 

THE  PULLEY 

When  God  at  first  made  Man, 
Having  a  glass  of  blessings  standing  by — 
Let  us  (said  He)  pour  on  him  all  we  can; 
Let  the  world's  riches,  which  dispersM  lie, 

Contract  into  a  span. 

So  strength  first  made  a  way. 
Then  beauty  flowed,  then  wisdom,  honor,  pleasure; 
When  almost  all  was  out,  God  made  a  stay, 
Perceiving  that,  alone  of  all  His  treasure, 

Rest  in  the  bottom  lay. 

For  if  I  should  (said  He) 
Bestow  this  jewel  also  on  My  creature. 
He  would  adore  My  gifts  instead  of  Me, 
And  rest  in  Nature,  not  the  God  of  Nature: 

So  both  should  losers  be. 

Yet  let  him  keep  the  rest, 
But  keep  them  with  repining  restlessness; 
Let  him  be  rich  and  weary,  that  at  least. 
If  goodness  lead  him  not,  yet  weariness 

May  toss  him  to  My  breast. ' 

George  Uerbert  [isw-ifijj] 
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ODE  ON  THE  INTIMATIONS  OF  IMMORTALITY 
FROM  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 


Theke  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  stream, 
The  earth,  and  every  common  sight, 
To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 
It  b  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore; — 
Turn  wheresoe'er  I  may. 
By  night  or  day, 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more. 


The  Rainbow  comes  and  goes. 

And  lovely  b  the  Rose; 

The  Moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare; 

Waters  on  a  starry  night 

Are  beautiful  and  fair; 
The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth; 
But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 
That  (here  hath  passed  away  a  glory  from  the  earth. 


Now,  while  the  Birds  thus  sing  a  joyous  song. 
And  while  the  young  Lambs  bound 

As  to  the  tabor's  sound, 
To  me  alone  there  came  a  thought  of  grief: 
A  timely  utterance  gave  that  thought  reliof, 

And  1  t^ain  am  strong. 
The  Cataracts  blow  their  trumpets  from  the  Steep: 
No  more  shall  grief  of  mine  the  season  wrong; 
I  hear  the  Echoes  through  the  mountains  throng. 
The  Winds  come  to  me  from  the  fields  of  sleep. 
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Aod  all  the  earth  is  gay; 

Land  and  Sea 
Give  themselves  up  to  jollity, 
And  with  the  heart  of  May 
Doth  every  Beast  keep  holiday; — 
Thou  Child  of  Jojs 
Shout  round  me,  let  me  hear  thy  shouts,  thou  happy  Shep 
herd-boy! 

IV 

Ye  bless&i  Creatures,  I  have  heard  the  call 

Ve  to  each  other  make;  I  see 
The  heavens  laugh  with  you  in  your  jubike; 

My  heart  is  at  your  festival, 

My  head  hath  its  coronal, 

The  fulness  of  your  bliss,  1  feel — I  feel  it  all. 

0  evil  day!  if  I  were  sullen 
While  Earth  herself  is  adorning 

This  sweet  May  morning. 
And  the  Children  are  cuUing 

On  every  side, 
In  a  thousand  valleys  far  and  vide. 
Fresh  flowers;  while  the  sun  shines  warm. 
And  the  Babe  leaps  up  on  his  Mother's  arm: — 

1  hear,  I  hear,  with  j'oy  I  hear! 

— But  there's  a  Tree,  of  many,  one, 
A  single  Field  which  I  have  looked  upon. 
Both  of  them  speak  of  something  (hat  is  gone: 

The  Pansy  at  my  feet 

Doth  the  same  tale  repeat: 
Whither  is  8ed  the  visionary  gleam? 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream? 


Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting: 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  us.  our  life's  Star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 

And  cometh  from  afar: 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
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But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home: 
Heaven  lies  about  us  tn  our  infancy! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  Boy, 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows, 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy; 
The  Youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  East 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  Priest, 

And  by  the  vision  spendid 


Shaped  by  himself  with  newly-leam&i  art; 
A  wedding  or  a  festival, 
A  mouining  or  a  funeral; 

And  this  hath  now  his  heart, 
And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song: 
Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  love,  or  strife: 
But  it  will  not  be  long 
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Eie  this  be  thrown  aside, 

And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  Actor  cons  another  part ; 
Filling  from  time  to  time  his  "hiuaorous  stage" 
With  all  the  Persons,  down  to  palsied  Age, 
That  Life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage; 

As  if  his  whole  v 

Were  endless  ii 


Thou,  whose  exterior  semblance  doth  belie 

Thy  Soul's  immensity; 
Thou  best  Philosopher,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage,  thou  Eye  among  the  blind, 
That,^eaf  and  silent,  read'st  the  eternal  deep. 
Haunted  for  ever  by  the  eternal  mfnd, — 

Mighty  Prophet!  Seer  blest! 

On  whom  those  truths  do  rest, 
Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find, 
In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  the  grave: 
Thou,  over  whom  thy  Immortality 
Broods  like  the  Day,  a  master  o'er  a  Slave, 
A  Presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by; 
Thou  little  Child,  yet  glorious  in  the  might 
Of  heaven-bom  freedom  on  thy  being's  height, 
Why  with  such  earnest  pains  dost  thou  provoke 
The  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke. 
Thus  blindly  with  thy  blessedness  at  strife? 
Full  soon  thy  Soul  shall  have  her  earthly  freight. 
And  custom  lie  upon  thee  with  a  weight 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life! 

DC 

0  joy!  that  in  our  embeis 

Is  something  that  doth  live, 

That  nature  yet  remembers 

What  was  so  fugitive! 
The  thought  of  our  past  yean  in  me  doth  tfieed 
Perpetual  benediction:  cot  indeed 
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For  that  which  is  moat  worthy  to  be  blest — 

Delist  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 

Of  Childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest, 

With  DDw-fledged  hope  still  fluttering  in  his  bieaBt>~ 

Not  tor  these  I  raise 

The  song  of  thanks  and  praise; 
But  for  those  obstinate  questionings 

Of  sense  and  outward  things, 

Fallings  from  us,  vanishings; 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  Creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realiwd. 
High  mstincts  before  which  our  mortal  Nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised: 

But  for  those  first  affections, 

Those  shadowy  recollections, 

Are 


Then  ang,  ye  Birds,  sing,  sing  a  joyous  song! 
And  let  the  young  Lambs  bound 
As  to  the  tabor's  sound! 
We  in  thought  will  join  your  throng. 
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Yc  that  pipe  and  ye  thai  jJfty, 
Yc  that  through  your  hearts  tO-day 
Feel  the  gladness  of  the  May! 

What  though  the  radiance  which  was  once  so  bright 

Be  now  for  ever  taken  from  my  sight. 

Though  nothing  can  bring  bade  the  hour 

Of  splendor  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower; 
We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind', 
In  the  primal  sympathy 
Which  having  been  must  ever  be; 
In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 
Out  of  human  suffering; 
In  the  faith  that  looks  through  dettli, 

In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 


And  0,  ye  Fountains,  Meadows,  Hills,  and  Groves, 

Forebode  not  any  severing  of  our  loves! 

Yet  in  ray  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  your  might; 

I  only  have  relinquished  one  delight 

To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway. 

I  love  the  Brooks,  which  down  their  channels  fret. 

Even  more  than  when  I  tripped  lightly  as  they: 

The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new-born  Day 

Is  lovely  yet; 
The  Clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  coloring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality; 
Another  race  hath  been,  and  other  palms  are  won. 
Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live. 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears. 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  He  loo  deep  for  tears. 

William  U'orrfflmtrfA  [1770-1830) 
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WOMAN 
Not  she  with  traitorous  kiss  her  Saviour  stung, 
Not  she  denied  him  with  unholy  tongue; 
She,  while  apostles  shrank,  could  dangers  brave. 
Last  at  the  cross  and  earliest  at  the  grave. 

Eaton  Staniiard  Barrett  (1786-1810] 

WOMAN 

There  in  the  fane  a  beauteous  creature  stands, 

The  first  best  work  of  the  Creator's  hands. 

Whose  slender  limbs  inadequately  bear 

A  fuU-oibed  bosom  and  a  weight  of  care; 

Whose  teeth  like  pearis,  whose  lips  like  cherries,  show, 

And  tawn-Iike  eyes  still  tremble  as  they  glow. 

From  tie  Sanskrit  ofCalidasa 

SIMPLEX  MUNDITIIS 

Froni  "  Epksne  " 

Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  dressed 

As  you  were  going  (o  a  feast ; 

Still  to  be  powdered,  still  perfumed: 

Lady,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 

Though  art's  hid  causes  are  not  found, 

AH  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound. 

Give  mc  a  look,  give  me  a  face. 
That  makes  simplicity  a  grace; 
Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free: 
Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 
Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art;    ■ 
They  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heart. 

a*H  Jemon  |isj3?-i637l 
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DELIGHT  IN  DISORDER 

A  SWEET  disorder  in  the  dress 

Kindles  in  clothes  a  waDtonness: 

A  lawn  about  the  shoulders  thrown 

Into  a  fine  distraction: 

An  erring  lace,  which  here  and  there 

Enthrals  the  crimson  stomacher; 

A  cuff  neglectful,  and  thereby 

Ribbons  to  flow  confusedly: 

A  winning  wave,  deserving  note, 

In  the  tempestuous  petticoat: 

A  careless  shoe>string,  in  whose  tie 

I  see  a  wild  civility: 

Do  more  bewitch  me  than  when  art 

Is  too  precise  in  every  part. 

Robert  BerHek  (151 


A  PRAISE  OF  HIS  LADY 

Give  place,  you  ladies,  and  begone! 

Boast  not  yourselves  at  ail! 
For  here  at  hand  approacheth  one 

Whose  face  will  stain  you  all. 

The  virtue  of  her  lively  looks 
Excels  the  precious  stone; 

I  wish  to  have  none  other  books 
To  read  or  look  upon. 

In  each  of  her  two  crystal  eyes 

Smileth  a  naked  boy; 
It  would  you  ail  in  heart  suffice 

To  see  that  lamp  of  joy. 

I  think  Nature  hath  lost  the  mould 
Where  she  her  shape  did  take; 

Or  else  I  doubt  if  Nature  could 
So  fair  a  creature  make. 
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She  may  be  wdl  compared 

Unto  the  Phcenix  kind, 
Whose  like  was  never  seen  nor  heaid, 

That  any  man  can  find. 


If  all  the  world  were  sought  so  far, 
Who  could  find  such  a  wight? 

Her  beauty  twinileth  liki;  a  star 
Within  the  frosty  night. 

Lod  goes 

doth  the  rose 


At  Bacchus'  feast  none  shaQ  her  meet, 

Nor  at  no  wanton  play, 
Nor  gazing  in  an  open  street, 

Nor  gadding  as  a  stray. 

The  modest  mirth  that  she  doth  use 
Is  mixed  with  shamefastness; 

All  vice  she  doth  wholly  refuse, 
And  hatcth  idleness. 

OLord!  it  iaa  wodd  to  see 

How  virtue  can  Tepair, 
And  deck  ba  in  such  hoaesty. 

Whom  Nature  made  u  fair. 

Truly  she  doth  so  far  exceed 

OflT  women  nowadajfs, 
As  doth  the  gillyflower  a  weed; 

And  more  ft  thousand  ways. 
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How  might  I  do  to  get  a  graft 

Of  this  unspotted  treeP 
For  all  the  rest  are  plain  but  chaff. 

Which  seem  good  com  to  be. 

This  gift  alone  I  shall  her  give: 
Vibea  death  dolh  what  he  can. 

Her  honest  fame  shall  ever  live 
Within  the  mouth  of  man. 

John  Heywood  [i«g7?-i58o?] 


ON  A  CERTAIN  LADY  AT  COURT 

I  KNOW  a  thing  that's  most  uncommon; 

(Envy,  be  silent  and  attend!) 
I  know  a  reasonable  woman, 

Handsome  and  witty,  yet  a  friend. 

Not  warped  by  passion,  awed  by  rumor^ 
Not  grave  through  pride,  nor  gay  through  foUy; 

An  equal  mixture  of  good-humor 
And  sensible  soft  melancholy. 

"Has  she  no  faults  then  (Envy  says),  Sir?" 

Yes,  she  has  one,  I  must  aver: 
When  all  the  world  conspires  to  praise  her, 

The  woman's  deaf,  and  does  not  hear. 

Alexandtr  Poft  11688-1744] 


PERFECT  WOMAN 

Shf  was  a  phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleaned  xxpoa  my  sight; 
A  lovely  apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  omantent; 
Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair; 
Like  twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair; 
But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheedd  dawn; 
A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay. 
To  hauntj  to  atactle.  and  waylay. 
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I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  Spirit,  yet  a  Woman  too! 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 

And  steps  of  virgin  libertjr; 

A  countenance  in  whkh  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet; 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiJes, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 

The  very  pulse  of  the  machine; 

A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 

A  traveller  between  life  and  death; 

The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will,  ' 

Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill; 

A  perfect  Woman,  nobly  planned. 

To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command; 

And  yet  a  i^ric  still,  and  bright 

With  something  of  angelic  light. 

WiUiam  Wordruxirth  [1770-1850I 


THE  SOLITARY-HEARTED 

She  was  a  queen  of  noble  Nature's  crowning, 

A  smile  of  hers  was  like  an  act  of  graoc;  1 

Sk  had  no  winsome  looks,  no  pretty  frowning. 

Like  daily  beauties  of  the  vulgar  race: 

But  if  she  smiled,  a  light  was  on  her  face, 

A  clear,  cool  kindliness,  a  lunar  beam 

Of  peacefid  radiance,  silvering  o'er  the  stream 

Of  human  thought  with  luiabiding  glory; 

Not  quite  a  waking  truth,  not  quite  a  dream, 

A  visitation,  bright  and  transitory. 

But  she  is  changed,*— hath  felt  the  touch  of  sorrow, 
No  love  hath  she.  no  understanding  friend; 
O  grief!  when  Heaven  is  forced  of  earth  to  bomrw ' 
What  the  poor  m'ggard  earth  has  not  to  lend; 
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But  when  the  stalk  is  snapped,  the  rose  must  bend. 
The  taJJest  flower  that  skyward  rears  its  head 
Grows  from  the  common  ground,  and  there  roust  shed 
Its  delicate  petals.     Cruel  fate,  too  surely, 
That  they  should  find  so  base  a  bridal  bed, 
Who  lived  in  virgin  pride,  so  sweet  and  purely. 

She  had  a  brother,  and  a  tender  father. 
And  she  was  loved,  but  not  as  others  are 
From  whom  we  ask  return  of  love, — but  rather 
As  one  might  love  a  dream;  a  phantom  fair 
Of  something  exquisitely  strange  and  rare, 
Which  all  were  glad  to  look  on,  men  and  maids, 
Yet  no  one  ciaimed— as  oft,  in  dewy  glades, 
The  peering  primrose,  like  a  sudden  gladness. 
Gleams  on  the  soul,  yet  unregarded  fades; —  ' 
The  joy  is  ours,  but  all  its  own  the  sadness. 

'Tis  vain  to  say — her  worst  of  grief  is  only 
The  common  lot,  which  all  the  world  have  known; 
To  her  'tis  more,  because  her  heart  is  lonely, 
And  yet  she  hath  no  strength  to  stand  atone, — 
Once  she  had  playmates,  fancies  of  her  own. 
And  she  did  love  them.    They  are  passed  away 
As  Fairies  vanish  at  the  break  of  day; 
And  like  a  spectre  of  an  age  departed, 
Or  unsphered  Angel  wofully  astray, 
She  glides  along— the  solitary-hearted. 

Harlity  Cfltridie  [i7g6-iS4g] 


OF  THOSE  WHO  WALK  ALONE 
Women  there  are  on  earth,  most  sweet  and  high, 

Who  lose  their  own.  and  walk  bereft  and  lonely. 
Loving  that  one  lost  heart  until  tbey  die, 
Loving  it  only. 

And  so  they  never  see  beside,  thran  grow 

Children,  whose  coming  is  like  breath  of  fionen; 
Coospled  by  subtler  loves  the  angels  know 
Throu^  i^hildles^  ^14% 
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Good  deeds  they  do:  they  comfort  and  they  bless 

In  duties  others  put  oS  till  the  morrow; 
Their  look  b  balm,  their  touch  is  tenderness 
To  all  in  sorrow. 


s  the  worid  smiles  at  tbem,  as  'twere  shame, 
This  maiden  guise,  long  after  youth's  departed; 
But  in  God's  Book  they  bear  another  name — 
"The  faithful-hearted." 

Faithful  in  life,  and  faitliful  unto  death, 

Siidi  souls,  m  sooth,  illume  with  lustre  splendid 
That  glimpsed,  glad  land  wherein,  the  Vision  saith. 
Earth's  wrongs  are  ended. 

Richard  Burton  [1S59- 


'  SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTY" 

See  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  ni^t 
Of  doudless  climes  and  starry  skies; 

And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes: 

Thus  mellowed  to  that  tender  li^t 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 
Had  half  impaired  the  nameless  grace 

Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress 
Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face; 

Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow 

So  soft,  90  calm,  yet  eloquent. 
The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  ^ow, 

But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 
A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent! 

Gwrgt  Gorian  Byrm  [1TB8--1814I 
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PRELUDES 

Fnxn  "  The  Angd  b  the  HouM  " 


Ah,  wasteful  woman,  she  that  may 

On  her  sweet  self  set  her  own  price, 
Knowing  man  cannot  choose  but  pay. 

How  has  she  cheapened  paradise; 
How  given  for  nought  her  priceless  gift. 

How  spoiled  the  bread,  and  spilled  the  wjne, 
Which,  spent  with  due,  respective  thrift, 

Had  made  brutes  men,  and  men  divine. 


HONOR  AND  DESERT 

O  Queen,  awake  to  thy  renown, 

Require  what  'tis  our  wealth  to  give. 
And  comprehend  and  wear  the  crown 

Of  thy  despised  prerogative! 
I,  who  in  manhood's  name  at  length 

With  glad  songs  come  to  abdicate 
The  gross  regality  of  strength, 

Must  yet  in  this  thy  praise  abate, 
That,  through  thine  erring  humbleness 

And  disregard  o(  thy  degree, 
Mainly,  has  man  been  so  much  less 

Than  fits  his  fellowslu'p  with  thee. 

High  thoughts  had  shaped  the  toolisli  brow. 

The  coward  haii  grasped  the  hero's  sword. 
The  vilest  had  been  great,  hadst  thou. 

Just  to  thyself,  been  worth's  reward. 
But  lofty  honors  undersold 

Sdler  and  buyer  both  disgrace^ 
And  favors  that  make  folly  bold 

Banish  the  light  from  virtue's  face. 
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And  still  with  favor  singled  out, 

Marred  less  than  man  by  mortal  fall, 
Her  disposition  is  devout. 

Her  countenance  angelical: 
The  best  things  that  the  best  believe 

Are  in  hci  face  so  kindly  writ 
The  faithless,  seeing  her,  conceive 

Not  only  heaven,  but  hope  of  it; 
No  idle  thought  her  instina  shrouds, 

But  fancy  chequers  settled  sense, 
like  alteration  of  the  clouds 

On  noonday's  asure  pennancnce. 


Wrong  dares  not  in  her  preseice  speak, 

Nor  spotted  thought  its  taint  ^sdose 
Under  the  protest  of  a  cfaedt 

Outbragging  Nature's  boast,  the  rose. 
In  mind  and  manners  how  discreet; 

How  artless  in  her  very  art ; 
How  candid  in  discourse;  how  sWeet 

The  conconl  ol  her  lips,  and  hearti 
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How  simple  and  how  drcumspect; 

How  subtle  and  how  fancy-tree; 
Though  sacred  to  her  love,  how  decked 

With  unexclusive  courtesy; 
How  quick  in  talk  to  see  from  far  ^ 

The  way  to  vanquish  or  evade; 
How  able  her  persuasions  arc 

To  prove,  her  reasons  to  persuade. 

How  (not  to  call  true  instinct's  bent 

And  woman's  very  nature,  harm). 
How  amiable  and  innocent 

Her  pleasure  in  her  power  to  charm; 
How  himibiy  careful  to  attract, 

Though  crowned  with  all  the  soul  deuces, 
Connubial  aptitude  exact, 

Diversity  that  never  tiresl 


THE  TUBUIX 

Boon  Nature  to  the  wmnan  bows; 

She  walks  in  earth's  whole  ^oty  tdad. 
And,  chiefest  far  herself  of  shows. 

All. 
Nosi^ 

But 
The  fa 

Flas 

Art 
With] 

Och 
The  worm  its  golden  woof  presents; 

Whatever  runs,  flies,  dives,  or  delves, 
All  doS  for  her  tfaeir  ornaniCTits, 

Which  suit  her  better  than  themselves; 
And  all,  by  this  their  power  to  give, 

Proving  her  right  to  take,  ppnclajm 
Her  beauty's  clear  prerogative 

To  profit  so  by  Eden's  blame. 
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NEAREST  THE  DEAKEST 

Til]  Eve  was  brou^t  to  Atkm,  he 

A  solitary  desert  trod, 
Though  in  the  great  sodety 

Of  nature,  angels,  and  of  God. 
If  one  slight  column  counterweighs 

The  ocean,  'tis  the  Maker's  law, 
Who  deems  obedience  better  praise 

Than  sacrifice  of  erring  awe. 


THE   FOREIGN  LAND 


A  woman  is  a  foreign  land, 

Of-whicb,  though  there  he  settle  young, 
A  raaa  will  dc'ct  quite  understand 

The  customs,  politics,  and  tongue. 
The  foolish  hie  them  post-haate  through, 

See  fashions  odd  and  prospects  fair. 
Learn  of  the  language,  "How  d'ye  do," 

^d  go  and  brag  they  have  been  there. 
The  most  for  leave  to  trade  apply, 

For  once,  at  Empire's  seat,  her  heart. 
Then  get  what  knowledge  ear  and  eye 

Glean  chancewise  in  the  lif e-kug  matt. 
And  certain  others,  few  and  fit, 

Attach  them  to  the  Court,  and  see 
The  Country's  best,  its  acoent-hit. 

And  partly  sound  its  polity. 

CoKulry  P»more  [tSaj-iSoe] 


A  HEALTH 

I  FILL  this  cup  to  one  made  up 

Of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragon; 
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To  whom  the  better  elements 

And  kindly  stars  have  given 
A  form  so  fair,  that,  like  the  air, 

'Tis  lest  at  earth  than  heaven.  ' 

Her  cveiy  tone  is  music's  own, 

Like  those  of  morning  birds, 
And  something  more  than  melody 

Dwells  ever  in  her  words; 
The  coinage  of  her  heart  arc  they. 

And  from  her  hps  each  flows 
As  one  may  see  the  burdened  bee 

Forth  issue  from  the  rose. 

Affections  are  as  thoughts  to  her, 

The  measures  of  her  hours; 
Her  feelings  have  the  fragrancy, 

The  freshness  of  young  flowers; 
And  lovely  passions,  changing  oft, 

So  till  her,  she  appears 
TTie  image  of  themselves  by  turns, — 

The  idol  of  past  years! 

Of  her  bright  face  one  glance  «ill  tncti 

A  picture  on  the  brain, 
And  of  her  voice  in  echoing  hearts 

A  sound  must  long  remain; 
But  memory,  such  as  mine  of  her, 

So  very  much  endears. 
When  death  is  nigh  my  latest  ugh 

Will  not  be  life's,  but  hers. 

I  fill  this  cup  to  one  made  up 

Of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragon — 
Her  health!  and  would  on  earth  there  slood 

Some  more  (rf  such  a.  frune. 
That  life  might  be  all  poetry. 

And  weariness  a  name. 

Bdaard  Cmle  Pinkney  [iSoj-iSj. 
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OUR  SISTER 

Her  face  was  very  fair  to  see, 

So  luminous  with  purity:— 

It  had  no  roses,  but  the  hue 

Of  liKes  lustrous  with  their  dew — 

Her  very  soul  seemed  shining  throu^I 

Her  quiet  nature  seemed  to  be 

Tuned  to  each  season's  harmony. 

The  holy  sky  bent  near  to  her; 

She  saw  a  spirit  in  the  stir 

Of  solemn  woods.    The  rilla  that  beat 

Their  mosses  with  voluptuous  feet, 

Went  dripping  music  through  her  thought. 

Sweet  impulse  came  to  her  unsought 

From  graceful  things,  and  beauty  took 

A  sacred  meaning  in  her  look. 

In  the  great  Master's  steps  went  she 

With  patience  and  humility. 

The  casual  gazer  could  not  guess 

Half  of  her  veiled  loveliness; 

Yet  ah!  what  precious  things  lay  hid 

Beneath  her  bosom's  snowy  lid:"— 

What  tenderness  and  sympathy. 

What  beauty  of  sincerity. 

What  fancies  chaste,  and  loves,  ihat  grew 

In  heaven's  own  sUinless  light  and  dewl 

True  woman  was  she  day  by  day 
In  suffering,  toil,  and  victory. 
Her  life,  made  holy  and  serene 
By  faith,  was  hid  with  things  unseen. 
She  knew  what  they  alone  can  know 
Who  live  above  but  dwell  below. 

Horalio  ^'elsoii  Poviers  IiSaS-iSoo) 
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FROM  LIFE 

Her  thoughts  are  like  a  flock  of  butterflies. 

She  has  a  merry  love  of  little  things. 

And  a  bright  flutter  ofspecch,  whereto  she  brings 
A  threefold  elotiucnce— voice,  hands  and  eyesi 
Yet  under  all  a  subtle  silence  lies 

As  a  bird's  heart  is  hidden  by  its  wings; 

And  you  shall  search  through  many  wandenngs 
The  fairyland  of  her  realities. 

She  hides  herself  behind  a  busy  braiii— 
A  woman,  with  a  child's  laugh  in  her  blood; 
A  maid,  wearing  the  shadow  of  motherhood — 

Wise  with  the  quiet  memory  of  old  pain, 

As  the  soft  glamor  of  remembered  rain 
Hallows  the  gladness  of  a  sunlit  wood. 

Brian  Hooker  [iSSo- 


THE  ROSE  OF  THE  WORLD 

Who  dreamed  that  beauty  passes  like  a  dream? 
For  these  red  lips,  with  all  their  montufal  pride, 
Mournful  that  no  new  wonder  may  betide, 
Troy  passed  away  in  one  high  funeral  gleam, 
And  Usna's  children  died. 

We  and  the  labormg  world  are  passing  by: 
Amid  men's  souls,  that  waver  and  give  place. 
Like  the  pale  waters  in  their  wintry  race, 
Uttder  the  passing  stars,  foam  of  the  sky, 
Lives  on  this  lonely  face. 

Bow  down,  archangels,  in  your  dim  abode; 
Before  you  were,  or  any  hearts  to  beat, 
Weary  and  kind  one  lingered  by  His  seat; 
He  made  the  world  to  be  a  grassy  road 
Before  her  wandering  feet. 

William  BuiUr  I'eah  (1865- 
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DAWN  OF  WOMANHOOD 

Tbvs  vQl  I  have  the  woman  of  my  dream. 

Strong  must  she  be  and  gentle,  like  a  star 
Her  soul  bum  whitely;  nor  its  arrowy  beam 

May  any  cloud  of  auperstitioa  mar: 

True  to  the  earth  she  is,  patient  and  calm. 
Her  tranquil  eyes  shdl  penetrate  afai 


Sacred  shall  be  the  purport  of  her  daya, 

Yet  human;  and  the  passion  of  the  earth 
Shall  be  for  her  adornment  and  her  praise. 

She  is  moet  often  joyous,  with  a  mirth 
That  lings  true-tempered  holy  womanhood. 


Festoons  and  coronab  of  the  golden  jddd. 

A  triumph  is  the  labor  of  her  soul. 
Sublime  along  eternity  revealed. 
Lo,  everlastingly  in  her  control. 

Under  the  even  measure  of  her  breath, 
like  crested  waves  the  onward  centuries  rdL 


Nor  to  far  heaven  her  spirit  wandereth, 

Not  lifteth  she  her  voice  in  banen  pr 

Nor  tranbkth  at  appearances  of  death. 


prayer, , 
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She,  godlike  in  her  womanhood,  wiU  (are 

Calm-visaged  and  heroic  to  the  end. 
The  homestead  is  her  moat  especi&l  care; 

She  loves  the  sacred  hearth:  she  will  defend 

Her  ([ods  from  desecration  of  the  vile. 
Fierce,  like  a  wounded  tigress,  she  can  Tend 

Wfaatevei  may  have  entered  to  defile. 

I  see  her  in  the  evening  by  the  fire. 

And  in  her  eyes,  illumined  from  the  pile 

Of  blazing  logs,  a  motherly  desire 

Glows  like  the  moulded  passion  of  a  rose; 
Beautiful  is  her  presence  in  the  bower: 

Her  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  repose. 

Mankind  shall  hold  her  motherhood  in  awe: 
Woman  is  she  indeed,  and  not  of  those 

That  he  with  sacramental  gold  must  draw 
Discreetly  to  his  chamber  in  the  Right, 
Or  bind  to  him  with  fetters  of  the  law. 

He  holds  her  by  a  ^iritual  right. 

With  diamond  and  with  pearl  he  need  not  sue; 
Nor  will  she  deck  herself  for  his  delight: 

Beauty  is  the  adornment  of  the  true. 

She  shall  possess  for  ornament  and  gem 
A  flower,  the  glowworm,  or  the  drop  of  dew: 

More  iimocently  fair  than  all  of  them. 

It  will  not  even  shame  her  if  she  make 
A  coronal  of  stars  her  diadem. 

Though  she  is  but  a  vision,  1  can  take 

CouT&gc  from  her.    1  feel  .her  arrowy  beam 
Already,  for  her  ^tiiit  is  awake. 

And  passes  down  the  future  like  a  gleam,— 
Thus  have  I  made  the  woman  of  my  dream. 
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She  walks— the  lady  of  my  delight— 

A  shqiherdess  of  sheep. 
Her  flocks  are  thoughts.  She  keeps  them  white; 

She  guards  them  from  the  sleep. 
She  feeds  them  on  the  fragrant  height, 

And  folds  them  in  for  sleep. 

She  roams  matern^  hills  and  bright, 

Dark  valleys  safe  and  deep. 
Into  that  tender  breast  at  night 

The  chastest  stars  may  peep. 
She  walks — the  lady  of  my  delight — 

A  shepherdess  of  sheep. 

She  holds  her  little  thoughts  in  sight, 

Though  gay  they  run  and  leap. 
She  is  so  circumspect  and  right; 

She  has  her  soul  to  keep. 

She  walks — the  lady  of  my  delight — 
A  shepherdess  of  sheep. 

Alice  Meyndi  [i8sj- 

A  PORTRAIT 

MoiHEK  and  maid  and  soldier,  bearing  best 
Her  girl's  lithe  body  under  matron  gnO', 
And  opening  new  eyes  on  each  new  day 

With  faith  concealed  and  courage  untxtnfessed; 

Jealous  to  cloak  a  blessing  in  a  jest, 
Clothe  beauty  carefully  in  disarray. 
And  love  absurdly,  that  no  word  bclray 

The  worship  all  her  deeds  make  manifest: 
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THE  WIFE 

The  little  Dreams  of  Maidenhood — 

I  put  them  all  away 
As  tenderly  as  mother  would 

The  toys  of  yesterday, 
When  little  children  grow  to  men  . 

Too  over-wise  for  play. 

The  little  dreams  I  put  aside — 

I  loved  them  every  one, 
And  yet  since  moon-blown  buds  must  Md6 

Before  the  noon-day  sun, 
I  close  them  wistfully  away 

And  give  the  key  to  none. . 

0  little  Dreams  of  Maidenhood- 
Lie  quietly,  nor  care 

If  some  day  tn  an  idle  mood 
I,  searching  unaware 

Through  some  closed  comer  of  my  hearty 
Should  laugh  to  find  you  there, 

Tbeodosia  Garruon  [1874- 


'TRUSTY,  DUSKY,  VIVID,  TRUE" 

Trdsty,  dusky,  vivid,  true, 

With  eyes  of  gold  and  brarable-den', 

Steel  true  and  blade  stmight 

The  great  Artificer  made  my  mate.  ' 

Honor,anger,  valor,  fire, 
A  iove  that  life  could  never  tire. 
Death  quench,  or  evil  stir, 
The  mighty  Master  gave  to  hec; 

Teacher,  tender  comrade,  wife, 
A  fellow-farer  true  through  life, 
Heart-whole  and  soul-free. 
The  August  Father  gave  to  me. 

Robert  Lauis  Staxnson  {iS5i>-iSmI 
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The  Voice 
THE  SHRINE 


Without,  Ihe  worid  is  tired  and  old. 
But,  once  within  the  enchanted  door. 

Hie  mists  of  time  are  badtwaid  rolled, 
And  creeds  and  ages  are  no  more; 

But  all  the  human-hearted  meet 

In  one  communion  vast  and  sweet. 

I  enter— all  is  singly  fail. 

Nor  incense-clouds,  nor  carven  throne; 
But  in  the  fragrant  morning  air 

A  gentle  lady  sit^  alone; 
My  mother — ah!  whom  should  I  see 
Wkhin,  save  ever  only  thee? 

Digby  Wachcorth  Dolben  [1848-1867] 

THE  VOICE 

As  I  went  down  the  hill  I  heard 

The  langhter  of  the  countryside; 
For,  rain  being  past,  the  whole  land  stirred 

With  new  emotion,  like  a  bride.  ^ 

I  scarce  had  left  the  grassy  lane. 

When  something  made  me  catch  my  breath: 
A  woman  called,  and  called  again, 

EimbeM  Eiaabetkl 
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It  was  my  mother's  name.    A  part 

Of  wounded  memory  sprang  to  tears. 
And  the  few  violets  of  my  heart 

Shook  in  the  wind  of  happier  years. 
Quicker  than  magic  came  the  face 

That  once  was  sun  and  moon  for  me; 
The  garden  shawl,  the  cap  of  lace, 

The  collie's  head  against  her  knee. 
Mother,  who  findest  out  a  way 

To  pass  the  sentinels,  and  stand 
Behind  my  chair  at  close  of  day, 

To  touch  me— almost ^TTith  thy  hand, 
Deep  in  my  breast,  how  sure,  how  clear, 

The  lamp  of  love  burns  on  till  death! — 
How  trembles  if  I  chance  to  hear 

misabetk!    MimhlU 

Norman  Gate  |i86i- 

MOTHER 

I  HAVE  praised  many  loved  ones  in  my  song, 

And  yet  I  stand 
Before  her  shrine,  to  whom  all  things  belong. 

With  empty  hand. 
Perhaps  the  ripening  future  holds  a  tfnne 

For  things  unsaid ; 
Not  now;  men  do  not  celebrate  in  rhyme 

Their  daily  bread. 

Tkeraa  Ildbiira  tiSSS- 

AD  MATREM 

Oft  in  the  after  days,  when  thou  and  I 
Have  fallen  from  the  scope  of  human  view, 
When,  both  together,  under  the  sweet  sky. 
We  sleep  beneath  the  daisies  and  the  dew, 
Men  will  recall  thy  gracious  presence  bland. 
Conning  the  pictured  sweetness  of  thy  face; 
Will  pore  o'er  paintings  by  thy  plastic  hand. 
And  vaunt  thy  skill  and  tell  thy  deeds  of  grace. 
Oh,  may  they  then,  who  cruwn  thee  with  tructtays. 
Saying,  "What  love  unto  her  son  she  bore!" 
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Make  this  addition  to  thy  perfect  praise, 
"Nor  ever  yet  was  mother  worshipped  more!" 
So  shall  I  live  with  Thee,  and  thy  dear  fame 
Shall  link  my  love  unto  thine  honored  name. 

Jiilitm  Pane  [1817-1870] 

C.  L.  M. 
In  the  dark  womb  where  X  began. 
My  mother's  life  made  me  a  man. 
ThrougL  fdl  the  months  of  human  birth 
Her  beauty  fed  my  common  earth. 
I  cannot  sec,  nor  breathe,  nor  stir, 
But  through  the  death  of  some  of  her. 

Down  in  the  dariuieas  of  the  grave 
She  cannot  see  the  life  she  gave. 
For  all  her  love,  she  cannot  tell 
Whether  I  use  it  ill  ot  well. 
Nor  knock  at  dusty  doors  to  find 
Her  beauty  dusty  in  the  mind. 

If  tbe  grave's  gates  could  be  undone. 
She  would  not  know  her  little  son, 
I  am  so  grown.    If  we  ^ould  meet. 
She  would  pass  by  me  in  the  street, 
Unless  my  soul's  face  let  her  see 
My  sense  <A  what  she  did  for  mo. 

What  have  I  done  to  keep  in  mind 
My  debt  to  her  and  womankind? 
What  woman's  happier  life  repays 
Her  for  those  months  of  wretchal  days? 
For  all  my  mouthless  body  leeched 
Ere  Birth's  releasing  hell  was  reached? 
What  have  I  done,  01  tried,  or  said 
In  thanks  to  that  dear  woman  dead? 
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With  such  a.  sky  to  le&d  him  on? 

The  dewy  ground  was  dark  and  cold; 
Behind,  all  gloomy  to  beboldj 
And  supping  nestward  seined  to.be 
A  kind  of  heavenly  destiny: 
I  iiked  the  greeting;  'twas  a  sound 
Of  something  without  place  <»  boundi 
And  seemed  to  give  me  spiritual  right 
To  travel  through  that  region  bright. 

The  voice  was  soft,  and  she  who  spake 
Was  walking  by  her  native  lake: 
The  salutation  had  to  me 
The  very  sound  of  courtesy; 
Its  power  was  feh;  tnd  while  my^yc 
Was  fixed  upon  the  glowing  Sky, 
The  echo  of  the  voice  enwrou^t 
A  human  sweetness  wUh  the  thon^t 
Of  travelling  through  the  world  that  ky 
Before  me  in  my  endless  way. 

WiUiatn  WordsvorHi  11770-1851^ 

39* 
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A  FAREWELL  TO  ARMS 

(to  queen  ELIZABETH) 

His  golden  locks  Time  hath  to  silver  turned; 

O  Time  too  swift,  0  swiftness  never  ceaang! 
His  youth  'gainst  time  and  age  hath  ever  spumed, 

But  spumed  in  vain;  youth  waneth  by  increaang: 
Beauty,  strength,  youth,  are  flowers  but  fading  seen; 
Duty,  faith,  love,  are  roots,  and  ever  green. 

His  helmet  now  shall  make  a  hive  for  bees; 

And  lovers'  sonnets  turned  to  holy  psalms, 
A  man-at-arms  must  now  serve  on  his  knees. 

And  feed  on  prayers,  which  are  Age  his  alms: 
But  though  from  court  to  cottage  he  depart. 
His  Saint  is  sure  of  his  unspotted  heart. 

And  when  he  saddest  sits  in  homely  cell, 
He  '11  teach  his  swains  this  carol  for  a  song, — 

"Blest  be  the  hearts  that  wish  my  sovereign  well. 
Curst  be  the  souls  that  think  her  any  wrong." 

Goddess,  allow  this  aged  man  his  right 

To  be  your  beadsman  now  that  wa^  your  knight. 

George  PttkUss»f-'S9in 

THE  WORIJ> 

The  World's  a  bubble,  and  the  life  of  Man 

Less  th&n  a  spant 
In  his  conception  wretched, — from  the  womb, 

So  to  the  tomb; 
Curst  from  his  cradle,  and  brou^t  up  to  yeaxs 

With  cares  and  fears. 
Who  then  to  frail  mortality  shall  trust, 
But  limns  on  water,  or  but  writes  in  dust. 

Yet  whilst  with  sorrow  here  we  live  opp;;es3^, 

What  life  is  best? 
Courts  are  but  only  superficial  schools 

To.  dandle  fools; 
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The  rural  parts  are  turned  into  a  den 

Of  savage  men; 
And  where's  a  city  from  foul  vice  so  free. 
But  may  be  teemed  the  worst  of  all  the  threeP 

afflict  the  husband's  bed, 

IS  his  head: 

single,  take  it  for  a  curse, 

.hings  worse: 

'e  children;  those  that  have  them  moan 

1  them  gone: 
What  is  it,  then,  to  have,  or  have  no  wife, 
But  single  thraldom,  or  a  double  strife? 

Our  own  aiTections  still  at  home  to  please 

Is  a  disease; 
To  cross  the  seas  to  any  foreign  soil, 

Peril  and  toil;  ' 

Wars  with  their  noise  affright  us;  when  they  cease,  ^ 

.  We  are  worse  in  peace: 
^What  then  remains,  but  that  wc  still  should  cry . 
For  being  born,  or,  being  born,  to  die? 

Francis  Bacon  I1561-1S26I 

i  "WHEN  THAT  I  WAS  AND  A  LITTLE  TINY 
BOY" 

From  ■■  Tvrelllli  Nlglit " 

When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiiiy  boy, 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

A  foolish  thing  was  but  a  toy, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

Bui  when  I  came  to  man's  estate, 
With  hey,  ho.  (he  wind  and  the  rain, 

'Gainst  knaves  and  thieves  men  shut  their  gate. 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came,  alas!  to  wive, 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

By  swaggering  could  I  never  thrive, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  eveiy  day. 
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But  when  I  came  unto  my  beds, 

With  bey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
With  toss-pots  still  had  drunken  heads; 

For  the  rain  it  raincth  every  day. . 

A  great  while  ago  the  world  beguni 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

But  that 's  all  one,  our  play  is  done, 
And  we^ll  strive  to  please  you  every  day. 

Wiltiitm  Shakesftare  [1564-16161 

OF  THE  LAST  \ERSES  IN  THE  b6oK 
When  we  for  age  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
The  subject  made  us  able  to  indite; 
The  soul,  with  nobler  resolutioos  decked, 
lie  body  stooping  does  herself  erect. 
No  mortal  parts  are  requisite  to  raise 
Her  that,  unbodied,  can  hef  Mfli;ier  praise. 

The  seas  are  qwdt  wheo  the  winds  give  o'er; 
So  calm  are  we  when  passions  ace  no  more. 
For  then  we  know  how  vain  it  was  to  boast 
Oi  fleeting  thtn^  so  certain  lo  be  lost. 
Clouds  of  aflecti6n  from  our  younger  oyea 
Conceal  that  emptiness  which  age  descries. 

TTie  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed, 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  Time  has  made: 

Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  nu:n  become 

.\s  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home. 

Leavinig  the  old,  both  worlds  at  once  they  view 

That  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new. 

Edmund  Waller  [iCo6'i6g7| 

A  LAUENT 

THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  ms  EXECUTION 

My  prime  of  youth  is  bnt  a  frost  of  cares;        ■ 
My  feast  of  joy  is  but  a  dish  of  parn; 

My  crop  of  com  ia  but  a  field  of  lares; 
And  all  my  good  is  but  vain  hope  of  gaio- 
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The  day  is  fled,  and  yet  I  saw  no  aun; 
And  jiow  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  dond 

The  spring  is  past,  and  yet  it  is  not  spnug; 

The  fruit  is  dead,  and  yet  the  leaves  be  green; 
My  youth  ia  gone,  and  yet  I  am  but  Toun^; 

I  saw  the  world,  and  yet  I  iTas  not  seen; 
My  thread  is  cut,  and  yet  it  is  not  spun; 
And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done4 

I  sought  my  death,  and  found  it  in  roy  womb; 

I  looked  for  life,  and  saw  it  was  a  shade; 
I  trod  the  earth,  and  knew  it  was  my  tomb; 

And  now  I  die,  and  now  I  am  but  made; 
The  glass  h  full,  and  now  my  glass  is  run; 
And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  donel 

Ckiiioek  Tkkbofitt  iis5if-iSi6] 

TOMORROW 
In  the  down-hill  of  life,  when  I  find  I'm  dedining. 

May  my  fate  no  less  fortunate  be 
Than  a  snug  dbow-chair  will  afford  for  ledining, 

And  a  cot  that  o'»loohs  the  wide  sea; 
With  an  ambling  pad-pony  to  pace  o'er  the  lawn. 

While  I  carol  away  idle  sorrow, 
And  blithe  as  the  lark  that  each  day  hails  the  dawn. 

Look  forward  with  hope  for  Tomorrow. 

With  a  porch  at  my  door,  both  for  ahdter  and  shade  too, 

As  the  sun^ine  or  rain  may  prevail. 
And  a  small  spot  of  ground  for  the  use  of  the  spade  too. 

With  a  bam  for  the  use  of  the  flail: 
A  cow  for  my  dairy,  a  dog  for  my  game, 

And  a  purse  when  a  friend  wants  to  borrow; 
I'll  envy  no  Nabob  his  riches  or  fame, 

Nor  what  honors  may  wait  him  Tomorrow. 

From  the  bleak  northern  blast  may  my  cot  be  <:ompletely 

Secured  by  a  neighboring  hill; 
And  at  night  may  repose  steal  upon  me  more  sweetly 

By  the. sound  of  a  naurmuring  rill. 
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And  while  p«ux  and  jdMity  I  find  &t  my  board. 
With  a  faeart  free  from  sickness  and  sorrow, 

With  my.  friends  may  I  share  wha,t  Today  may  aSord, 
And  let  them  ^read  the  table  Tomonow. 


I^ong  wandering  in  the  winding  glade; 
And  now  the  torch  of  truth  is.  found, 

It  only  shows  us  where  we  strayed; 
By  long  experience  taught,  we  know — 

Can  rightly  judge  of  friends  and  foes; 
Can  all  the  worth  of  these  allow. 

And  all  the  faults  discern  in  those. 
Now,  'tis  our  boast  that  we  can  quell 

The  wildest  pas^ons  in  their  rage, 
Can  their  deKnialve  force  repel, 

And  their  impetuous  wrath  assuage.'— 
Ah,  Virtuel  dost  thou  arm  when  now 

This  bold  rebellious  race  an  fled? 
When  all  these  tyrants  rest,  and  thou 

Art  warring  with  the  mighty  dead? 

George  Crabbe  (1754- 

YOUTH  AND  AGE 
Veksx,  a  breeze  'mid  blossoms  str&ying, 

Where  Hope  clung  feeding  like  a  bee, — 
Both  were  minel    Life  went  a-maying  '■ 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy 

When  I  was  young! 
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When  I  «as  young? — ^.\h,  woful  Wben! 

Ah,  for  the  change  'twist  Now  and  Thent 
This  breathing  house  not  built  with  hands, 
This  body  that  does  mc  grievous  wrong, 


Flowers  are  lovely;  Love  is  flower-like; 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree; 
Oh!  the  joys  that  came  down  shower-like. 
Of  Friend^ip,  Love,  and  Liberty 

Ere  I  was  old! 
£reIwasold?    Ah,  woful  Ere, 
Which  tells  me,  Youth's  no  longer  here! 

0  Youth!  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
'Tis  known  that  Thou  and  I  were  one. ' 
I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit — 

It  cannot  be  that  Thou  art  gone! 
Thy  vesper-bell  haih  not  yet  toUedf— ■ 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold! 
What  strange  diaguiae  hasi  now  put  on 
To  make  believe  that,  ihou  art  goiieP 

1  see  these  lodes  in  silvery  slips. 
This  drooping  gait,  this  altered  size: 
But  Springtide  blossoms  on  thy  lips. 
And  tears  take  sunshine  from  LhineAycs! 
Life  is  hut  thought:  so  ihink  I  will 
That  Youth  and  I  are  house-mates  still. 

Dewdiops  are  the  gems  of  morning. 
But  the  tears  of  mournful  eve! 
Where  do  hope  is,  life's  a  warning 
That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve 

When  we  are  oldi 
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That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve 
Wilh  oft  and  tedious  taking-leave, 


THE  OLD   MAN'S  COMFORTS 

AHD  HOW  HE  GAINED  THEU 

"Yon  are  old,  Father  William,"  the  young  man  cried; 

"The  few  locks  which  are  left  you  are  gray; 
You  are  hale.  Father  William, — a  hearty  old  man: 

Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray." 

"In  the  days  of  my  youth  "  Father  William  replied, 
"I  remembered  that  youth  would  fly  fast, 

And  abused  not  my  heaJth  and  my  vigor  at  first, 
That  I  never  might  need  tbem  at  last." 

"You  arc  old.  Father  William,"  the  young  man  cried, 

"And  pleasures  with  youth  paes  away; 
And  yet  you  lament  not  the  days  that  are  gone: 

Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray." 

"  In  the  days  of  my  youth,"  Father  William  replied, 
"I  remembered  that  youth  could  not  last; 

I  thought  of  the  future,  whatever  I  did. 
That  I  never  might  grieve  for  the  past." 

"You  are  old,  Father  William,"  the  young  man  cried, 

"And  life  must  be  hastening  away; 
You  are  cheerful,  and  love  to  converse  upon  death: 

Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray." 

"I  am  cheerful,  young  man,"  Father  William  replied; 

"Let  the  cause  thy  attention  engage; 
In  the  days  of  my  youth,  I  remembered  my  God, 

.^nd  He  hath  not  forgotten  mv  oge." 

airrt  5#atfa?  (1TJ4-1843I 
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TO  AGE 


I  was  indocile  at  an  age 

When  better  boys  were  taught, 
But  thou  at  length  hast  made  me  sage, 

If  I  am  sage  in  aught. 

Little  I  know  from  other  men, 

Too  little  they  from  me, 
But  thou  hast  pointed  well  the  pen 

That  writes  these  lines  to  thee. 

Thanks  for  expdJing  Fear  and  Hope, 

One  vile,  the  other  vain; 
One's  scourge,  the  other's  telescope, 

I  shall  not  see  again: 

Rather  what  lies  before  my  feet 

My  notice  shall  engage. — 
He  who  hath  braved  Youth's  dizzy  heat 

Dreads  not  the  frost  of  Age. 

Waiter  Savtie  Latui«r  (1775-1864] 


LATE  LEAVES 

The  leaves  are  falling;  so  am  I; 

The  few  late  flowers  have  moisture  in  the  eye; 

So  have  I  too. 
Scarcely  on  any  bough  is  heard 
Joyous,  or  even  unjoyous,  bird 

The  whole  wood  throu^. 

Winter  may  come:  he  brings  but  nigher 
His  circle  (yearly  narrowing)  to  the  fire 
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Where  (dd  friends  meet.   ■ 
Let  him;  now  heaven  is  overcast, 
And  spiiog  and  summer  both  are  past, 

And  all  things  Hweet. 

Wailtr  Smage  Laadar  [1775-1864] 

YEARS 

Yeass,  many  parti-colored  years, 
Some  have  crept  on,  and  some  have  flown 

Since  first  before  me  fell  those  tears 
I  never  could  see  fall  alone. 

Years,  not  so  many,  are  to  come. 
Years  not  so  varied,  when  from  you 

One  more  will  fall:  when,  carried  home, 
I  see  it  not,  nor  bear  Adieu. 

Walter  Socage  Landor  11775-1864] 

THE  RIVER  OF  LIFE 


But  as  the  careworn  cheek  grows  wan, 

And  sorrow's  shafts  fly  thicliei, 
Ye  Stars,  that  measure  life  to  man. 

Why  seem  your  courses  quicker? 

When  joys  have  lost  their  bloom  and  breath. 

And  life  itself  is  vapid, 
Why,  as  we  reach  the  Falls  of  Death, 

Feel  we  its  tide  more  rapid? 
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It  may  be  straofe — yet  who  would  change 

Time's  course  lo  slower  !q>eeding, 
When  one  by  one  our  friends  have  gone 

And  Icit  our  bosoms  bleeding? 

Heaven  gives  our  years  of  fading  strength 

Indemnifying  £ectnes5; 
And  those  of  youth,  a  seeming  length, 

Proportioned  to  their  swcetocas.'         . 

Thomas  CaMpbtU  (1777-1844] 


"LONG  TIME  A  CHILD" 

L0N6  time  a  child,  and  still  a  child,  when  years 

Had  painted  manhood  on  my  cheek,  was  I, — 

For  yet  I  lived  like  one  not  born  to  dje; 

A  thriftless  prodigal  of  smites  and  tears, 

No  hope  I  needed,  and  I  knew  no  fears. 

But  sleep,  though  sweet,  is  only  sleep;  and  waking, 

I  waked  to  sleep  no  more;  at  once  o'lsrtaking 

The  vanguard  of  my  age,  with  all  arrears 

Of  duty  on  my  back.    Nor  child,  nor  man, 

Nor  youth,  nor  sage,  I  find  my  head  is  gray. 

For  I  have  lost  the  race  I  never  r^n: 

A  rathe  December  blights  my  lagging  May; 

And  still  I  am  a  child,  though  I  be  old: 

Time  is  my  debtor  for  my  years  untold. 

Uarlley  Coleridge  [i  796-1849] 


THE  WORLD  I  AM  PASSING  THROUGH 

Few,  in  the  days  of  early  youth. 
Trusted  like  me  in  love  and  truth. 
I've  learned  sad  lessons  from  the  years; 
But  slowly,  and  with  many  tears; 
For  God  made  me  to  kindly  view 
The  world  that  I  was  passing  thnnigb. 
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How  little  did  I  once  belitve 
That  friendly  tones  cpuld  e'er  dcceivel 
That  kindness,  and  forbearance  long. 
Might  meet  ingratitude  and  vrrcd^l 
I  could  not  help  but  kindly  view 
The  world  that  I  was  passing  througb. 


Fiom  faith  and  hope  to  drift  apart,— 

May  they  themselves  be  spared  the  pain 

Of  Ipsing  power  to  tmst  again! 

God  help  us  all  to  kindly  view 

The  world  that  we  are  pasang  through! 

Lyiia  itario  Ckiid  (iSo:i-igSo] 
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TERMESroS 

It  b  time  to  be  old, 

To  take  in  sail;— 

The  god  of  bounds. 

Who  sets  to  seas  a  shore, 

Came  to  mc  in  his  fatal  rounds, 

And  said:  "No  more! 

No  farther  shoot 

Thy  broad  ambitious  branches,  and  thy  root. 

Fancy  departs:  no  more  invent; 

Contract  thy  firmamtnt 


A  little  while 

Still  plan  and  smile, 

And,— fault  of  novel  germs, — 

Mature  the  unfallen  fruit. 

Curse,  if  thou  wilt,  thy  sires. 


Amid  the  Gladiators,  halt  and  numb." 

As  the  bird  trims  her  to  the  gale, 
I  trim  myadf  to  tbe  stona  of  time, 
I  man  the  rudder,  reef  the  sail, 
Obey  tbe  v^dce  at  eve  obeyed  at  prime: 
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"Lowly  faithful,  baniBh  fear, 
Right  ODward  drive  unhunied; 
The  port,  well  wonb  the  cruise,  is  nesi, 
And  every  wave  is  cbanoed." 

Ralph  Waido  Emtrson  [1803-  iSSi] 


You  all,  nor  be  afraid!" 

Not  that,  amassing  flowers, 

Youth  sighed,  "Which  rose  make  ours. 
Which  Hly  leave  and  then  as  best  recall?" 

Not  that,  admiring  stars, 

It  yearned,  "Nor  Jove,  nor  Mars; 
Hine  be  some  figured  flame  which  bltnds,  transcends  them 
all!" 

Not  for  such  hopes  and  fears 

Annulling  youth's  brief  years. 
Do  I  remoDStrate;  folly  wide  the  mark! 

Rather  I  prize  the  doubt 

Low  kinds  exist  without. 
Finished  and  finite  clods,  untroubled  by  a  spaik,    ' 

Poor  vaunt  of  life  indeed. 

Were  man  but  formed  to  feed 
On  joy,  to  solely  seek  and  find  and  feast: 

Such  feasting  ended,  then 

As  sure  an  end  to  men; 
Irks  care  the  crop-fnll  bird?    Frets  doubt  tbc  maw-cranuned 

Rejoice  we  are  allied 

To  that  which  doth  phivide 
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And  not  partake,  effect  and  not  receive! 

A  spark  disLurbfl  our  clod; 

Nearer  we  hold  of  God 
Who  gives,  than  of  hia  tribes  lliat  take,  I  must  believe. 

Then,  welcome  each  rebuff 

That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough, 
Each  sling  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand  but  go! 

Be  our  joys  three-parts  pain! 

Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain; 
Learn,  nor  account  the  pang;  dare,  never  grudge  the  throel 

For  thence, — a  paradox 

Which  comforts  while  it  mocks,— 
Shall  life  succeed  in  that  it  seems  to  fail; 

What  I  aspired  to  be. 

And  was  not,  comforts  me; 
A  brute  I  might  have  been,  but  would  not  sink  i'  the  scale. 

Wliat  is  he  but  a  brute 

Whose  flesh  has  soul  to  suit. 
Whose  spirit  works  lest  arms  and  legs  want  play? 

To  man,  propose  this  test — 

Thy  body  at  its  best, 
How  far  can  that  project  thy  soul  on  its  lone  way? 

Yet  gifts  should  prove  their  use; 

I  own  the  Past  profuse 
Of  power  each  side,  perfecti&n  every  turn; 

Eyes,  ears  took  in  their  dole. 

Brain  treasured  up  the  whole: 
Should  not  the  heart  beat  once  "How  good  tt^.live  and 

Not  once  beat  "Praise  be  thine! 

I  see  the  wbole  design, 
I,  who  saw  power,  see  now  Love  perfect  too: 

Perfect  1  call  thy  plan: 

Thanks  that  I  was  a  man! 
Maker,  remake,  oon^etc, — I  trust  what  thDU  shall  do!" 
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For  plessant  is  this  flesh; 

Our  soul,  in  its  roGe-taash 
Pulled  ever  to  the  earth,  bUU  yeuoa  fw  fe&t: 

Would  we  sonw  pruw  might  hold 

To  match  those  manifdd 
Posaessiora  of  the  brute,— gain  nuwl,  as  we  did  bestl 

Let  us  not  always  say, 

"Spite  ol  this  flesh  to-day 
1  strove,  made  head,  gained  ground  upon  the  whole! " 

As  the  bird  wings  and  sings, 

Let  us  cry,  "All  good  things 
Are  ours,  nor  soul  he^  flesh  more,  now,  than  flesh  hclpa 


From  ;h  in  the  gei 

And  I  shall  thereupon 

Take  rest,  ere  I  be  gone 
Once  more  on  my  adventure  hmvc  and  new: 

Fearless  and  unperplexed, 

When  I  wage  battle  next, 
What  weapons  to  select,  what  armor  to  indue. 

Youth  ended,  I  shall  try 

My  gain  or  loss  thereby; 
Leave  the  fire  ashes,  what  survives  is  gold; 

And  1  shall  weigh  the  same, 

Give  life  its  praise  or  blame: 
Voung,  all  lay  in  dispute;  I  shall  kmw,  being  <Ad. 

For  note,  when  evening  sbuta, 

A  certain  moment  cuts 
The  deed  o£f,  calls  tbe  ^ory  frotn  the. gray: 

A  whisper  from  the  west 

Shoots—"  Add  this  to  the  rest. 
Take  it  and  try  its  worth:  bcce  dies  anotbei  day." 
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So,  still  within  thb  life, 

Though  lifted  o'er  its  strife. 
Let  me  discern,  compare,  pronounce  at  last, 

"This  rage  was  right  i'  the  main. 

That  acquiescence  vain: 
Tlie  Future  I  may  face  now  I  have  proved  the  FaatL" 

For  more  is  not  reserved 

To  man,  with  aoul  just  nerved 
To  act  to-morrow  what  he  learns  to^y: 

Here,  woric  enough  to  watch 

The  Master  work,  and  catch 
Hints  of  the  proper  craft,  tricks  of  the  tool's  true  play. 

As  it  was  better,  youth 

Should  strive,  through  acts  uncouth, 
Toward  making,  than  repose  on  aught  found  made: 

So,  better,  age,  exempt 

From  strife,  should  know,  than  tempt 
Further.    Thou  wajtedest  age:  wait  death  nor  be  afraldl 

Enough  now,  if  the  Right 

And  Good  and  Infinite 
Be  named  here,  as  thou  callcst  thy  band  thine  own, 

With  knowledge  absolute, 

Subject  to  no  dispute 
From  fools  that  crowded  youth,  nor  let  thee  feel  alone. 

Be  there,  for  once  and  all, 

Severed  great  minds  from  small. 
Announced  to  each  his  station  in  the  PastI 

Was  I,  the  world  arraigned, 

Were  they,  my  soul  disdained, 
Right?    Let  age  speak  the  truth  and  give  us  peace  at  lastl 

Now,  who  ^all  arbitrate? 

Ten  men  love  what  I  hate, 
Siun  what  I  follow,  aU^t  what  I  receive; 

Ten,  who  in  ears  and  eyes 

Match  me:  we  all  srnmise, 
Tliey  this  thbig,aiidl  tliat:wliDmshaUmys(wlbdieve? 
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Not  on  the  vulgar  mass 

Cailed  "work,"  must  sentence  pass; 
Things  done,  that  ttxA  the  ^e  and  had  the  price; 

O'er  which,  from  level  stand, 

The  low  world  laid  its  band, 
Found  strai^tway^  to  its  mind,  could  value  in  a  trice: 

But  all,  the  world's  coarse  thumb 

And  finger  failed  to  plumb, 
So  passed  in  toaking  up  the  main  ilccount; 

All  instincts  immature. 

All  purposes  unsure, 
IW  wdf^iednot  as  his  work,  yet  swelled  the  mao's  amount: 

Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 

Into  a  narrow  act, 
Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and  escaped; 

All  I  could  never  be, 

All,  men  ignored  in  me. 
This,  I  was  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  the  pitcher  shaped. 

Ay,  note  that  Potter's  wheel. 

That  metaphor!  and  feel 
Why  time  spins  fast,  why  passive  lies  our  clay,— 

Thou,  to  whom  fools  propound, 

When  the  wine  makes  its  round, 
"Since  life  fleets,  all  is  change;  the  Past  gone,  seize  to-dayl " 

Fool!   AH  that  is,  at  all, 

Lasts  ever,  past  recall; 
Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand  sure: 

What  entered  into  thee. 

Thai  was,  is,  and  shall  be: 
Time's  wheel  runs  back  or  stops:  Potter  and  day  endure. 

He  fixed  thee  'mid  this  dance 

Of  plastic  ciraunstaiice. 
This  Promt,  tl»u,  fonooth,  would  fain  arrest: 

Machinery  just  meant 

To  grvc  thy  soul  its  bent. 
Try  thee  aod  turs  thee  fcrth,  sufficiently  impieased. 
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What  though  the  earlier  grooves 

Which  ran  the  lau^iing  lof%3 
Around  thy  base,  no  longer  pause  and  presa? 

What  though,  about  thy  rim, 

Scull-things  in  order  grim 
Grow  oat,  in  graver  moDd,  obey  the  atenier  stress? 

Look  not  thou  down  but  up  I 

To  uses  of  a  cup, 
The  festal  board,  lamp's  flash  and  trumpet's  peal, 

The  new  wine's  foaming  flow. 

The  Master's  lips  a-glow! 
Thoa,  heaven's  consummate  cup,  what  needest  thou  witli 
earth's  wheel? 

But  1  need,  now  as  then, 

Thee,  God.  who  mouldcst  men; 
And  since,  not  even  while  the  whffl  was  worst. 

Did  I.— lo  the  wheel  of  life 

With  shapes  and  colors  rife. 
Bound  dizzily, — mistake  my  end,  to  slake  thy  thirst: 

So,  take  and  use  thy  work: 

Amend  what  flaws  may  lurk. 
What  strain  o'  the  stuff,  what  warpings  past  the  aim! 

My  times  be  in  thy  hand! 

Perfect  the  cup  as  planned! 
Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and  death  complete  the  samel 
Eoberl  Browtting  [iSia-igaal 

HUMAN  LIFE 

Sao  is  our  youth,  foe  it  is  ever  going, 
CrumbUng  away  beneath  our  very  feel; 
Sad  is  our  hfe,  for  onnaid  itfs  fiowing. 
In  current  unperceived  because  so  fleet; 
Sad  are  our  hopes  for  they  were  sweet  in  somng, 
But  tares,  self-sown,  have  overtopped  the  wheat; 
Sad  are  our  joys,  for  they  were  aweet  in  blowing; 
And  still,  0  still,  tbeic  dying  breath  is  sweet: 
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And  sweet  is  youth,  although  it  hath  bereft  us 
Of  that  which  made  our  childhood  sVeeUs  still; 
And  sweet  our  life's  decline,  for  it  hath  left  us 
A  nearer  Good  to  cure  an  older  III: 
.\nd  sweet  are  all  things,  when  wc  leam  to  prize  them  ' 
Not  for  their  sake,  but  His  who  grants  them  or  denies  them. 
Aubrey  Thomas  dc  Vere  [1814-1903] 


YOUNG  AND  OLD 

Froa  "  Ths  nMcr  Sitrn*  " 

When  all  the  world  is  young,  lad. 

And  alt  the  trees  are  green; 
And  every  goose  a  swan,  lad, 

And  every  lass  a  queen; 
Then  hey  for  boot  and  horse,  lad, 

And  round  the  worid  away; 
Young  blood  must  have  its  course,  l»d, 

And  every  dog  his  day. 

When  aU  the  wori^  is  old,  lad, 

And  aU  the  trees  axe  brown  j 
And  all  the  sport  is  stale,  lad. 

And  all  the  wheels  run  down: 
Creep  hooie,  and  take  youi  place  there, 

The  spent  and  maimed  among: 
God  gmnt  you  find  one  face  there 

You  loved  when  all  was  yonng. 


THE  ISLE  OF  IHE  LONG  AGO 

O!  A  wonderful  stream  is  the  River  Time, 

As  it  runs  through  the  realm  of  tears. 
With  a  faultless  rhythm  and  a  moiidal  rhyme. 
And  a  broader  sweep  and  a  surge  suUime, 
As  it  blends  with  the  Ocean  of  Yeare. 
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How  the  winters  are  drifting,  like  flakes  ol  snow, 

And  the  suoimers,  like  buds  between,  _ 

And  the  year  in  the  sheaf — so  they  amie  atid  tbey  go, 
On  the  river's  breast,  with  its  ebb  aitd  its  flow. 
As  it  glides  in  the  shadow  and  sheen. 

There's  a  magical  isle  up  the  River  Time, 

Where  the  softest  of  airs  are  playing; 
There's  a  cloudless  sky  and  a  tropical  clime, 
And  a  song  as  sweet  as  a  vesper  chime, 

And  the  Junes  with  the  roses  are  straying. 

And  the  name  of  the  isle  is  the  Long  Ago, 

And  we  bury  ourtreasures  there; 
There  arc  brows  of  beauly,  and  bosoms  of  snow; 
There  are  heaps  of  dust — but  we  loved  them  so! 

There  are  trinkets,  and  tresses  of  hair. 

There  are  fragments  of  song  that  nobody  sings. 

And  a  part  of  an  infant's  prayer; 
There's  a  lute  miswept,  and  a  harp  without  stxings; 
There  are  broken  vows,  and  pieces  of  rings, 

And  the  garments  that  She  used  to  wear; 

There  are  hands  that  are  waved,  when  the  foiry  shore 

By  the  mirage  is  lifted  in  air; 
And  we  sometimes  hear,  through  the  turbulent  roar, 
Sweet  voices  we  heard  in  the  days  gone  before, 

When  the  wind  down  the  river  is  fair, 

O!  remembered  for  aye  be  the  blessed  isle, 

All  the  day  of  our  life  till  night; 
When  the  evening  comes  with  its  beautiful  smile. 
And  our  eyes  are  closing  to  slumber  awhile, 

May  that  "Greenwood"  of  Soul  be  in  sight! 

Benjamin  Franklin  Taylor  (1819-1887] 


GROWING  OLD 

What  is  it  to  grow  old? 

Is  it  to  lose  the  glory  of  the  form, 

The  luBlre  of  the  eye? 
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Is  it  for  beauty  to  forego  her  wealth? 
— Yes,  but  not  this  alOne. 

Is  it  to  feel  our  strength — 

Not  our  bloom  only,  but  our  strength — decay? 

Is  it  to  fed  each  limb 

Grow  stiffer,  every  function  less  exact. 

Each  nerve  more  loosely  strung? 

Yes,  this,  and  more;  but  not — 

Ah,  'tb  not  what  in  youth  we  dreamed  'twould  bel 

Tis  not  to  have  our  life 

Mellowed  and  softened  as  with  sunset  glow, 

A  golden  day's  decline. 

lis  not  to  see  the  world 

As  from  a  height,  with  rapt  prophetic  eyes, 

And  heart  profoundly  stirred; 

And  weep,  and  feel  the  fulnesa  ot  the  past, 

The  years  that  are  no  more. 

It  ii  to  spend  long  days 

And  not  once  feel  that  we  were  «ver  yoimg; 

It  is  to  add.  Immured 

In  the  hot  pristm  of  the  present,  month 

To  month  with  weary  pain. 

It  ia  to  suffer  this, 

And  feel  but  half,  and  feebly,  what  we  feel. 

Deep  in  our  hidden  heart 

Festers  the  dull  remembrance  of  a  change, 

But  no  emotion — none. 

It  is!— last  stage  of  ail- 
When  we  are  frozen  up  within,  and  quite 
He  phantom  of  ourselves, 
To  bear  the  world  applaud  the  hollow  ghost 
Which  blessed  the  living  man. 

IffaUhan  A'raoldliSii-iSiS] 
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PAST 

The  clocks  are  chiming  in  my  heart 
Their  cobweb  chime; 
Old  murmurings  of  days  that  die, 
The  sob  of  things  a-drifting  by. 
The  clocks  are  chiming  in  my  heart! 

The  stars  have  twinkled,  and  gone  out — 
Fair  candles  blown! 
The  hot  desires  burn  low,  and  wan 
Those  ashy  fires,  that  9aroed  anon. 
The  stars  have  twinkled,  and  gone  out! 

John  Gal!Wartky  [[867- 


TWILIGHT 

When  I  was  young  the  twiligfat  seemed  too  long. 
How  often  on  the  western  window-seat 

I  leaned  my  book  against  the  misty  pane 
And  spelled  the  last  enchanting  lines  again. 
The  while  my  motlter  hummed  an  ancient  song, 
Or  sighed  a  little  and  said:  "The  hour  is  sweet!" 
When  I,  rebellious,  clamored  for  the  light. 

But  now  I  love  the  soft  approach  of  night. 

And  now  with  folded  hands  I  sit  tmd  dretun 
White  alt  too  fleet  the  hours  of  twilight  seem; 

And  thus  I  know  that  I  am  growing  old. 

O  granaries  of  Age!    O  manifold 
And  royal  harvest  of  the  common  years! 
There  are  in  all  thy  treasure-house  no  ways 
But  lead  by  soft  descent  and  gradual  slope 
To  memories  more  exquisite  than  hope. 
Thine  is  the  Iris  born  of  olden  tears, 
And  thrice  more  happy  are  the  happy  days 
That  live  divinely  in  the  lingering  rays. 

3-  UaryF.  Sebimon  [1857- 
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YOUTH  AND  AGE 

Votrm  hath  many  charms, — 
Hath  many  joys,  and  much  delight; 

Even  its  dou'bts,  and  vague  alarms. 
By  coDtrast  make  it  bright: 

And  yet — and  yet — forsooth, 
I  love  Age  as  well  as  Youthl 

Well,  since  I  love  them  both, 


FORTY  YEARS  ON 

Forty  years  on,  whin  afar  and  asunder 

Parted  are  those  who  are  singii^  today. 
When  you  look  back,  and  forgetfiUly  wonder 

What  you  were  like  in  your  work  and  your  play; 
ITien,  it  may  be,  there  will  often  come  o'er  you 

Glimpses  of  notes  like  the  catch  of  a  song- 
Visions  of  boyhood  shall  float  them  before  yoa, 
Echoes  of  dreamland  shall  bear  them  along. 
Follow  up!  Follow  up!  Follow  up!  Follow  up! 
Till  the  field  ring  again  and  again, 
With  the  tramp  of  the  twenty-two  men. 
Follow  up!  Follow  up! 

Routs  and  discomfitures,  rushes  and  rallies, 
Bases  attempted,  and  rescued,  and  won, 

Strife  without  anger,  and  art  without  malice, — 
How  wiH  it  seem  to  you  forty  y^rs  on? 
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Then,  you  will  say,  not  a  feverish  minute 

Strained  the  weak  heart,  and  the  wavering  knee. 

Never  the  battle  raged  hottest,  but  in  it 
Neither  the  last  nor  the  faintest  were  we! 
Follow  up!  Follow  up! 

O  the  great  days,  in  the  distance  enchanted, 

Days  of  fresh  air,  in  the  rain  and  the  sun. 
How  we  rejoiced  as  we  struggled  and  panted — 

Hardly  believable,  fony  years  on! 
How  we  discoursed  of  them,  one  with  another, 

Auguring  triumph,  or  balancing  fate, 
Loved  the  ally  with  the  heart  of  a  brother. 

Hated  the  foe  with  a  playing  at  hate! 
Follow  up!  Follow  upl 

Forty  years  on.  growing  older  and  older, 

Shorter  in  wind,  and  in  memory  long. 
Feeble  of  foot  and  rheumatic  of  shoulder. 

What  will  it  help  you  that  once  you  were  strong? 
God  gives  us  bases  to  guard  or  beleaguer, 

Games  to  ^y  out,  whether  earnest  or  fun, 
Fights  for  the  feariess,  and  goals  for  the  eager. 

Twenty,  and  thirty,  aiul  forty  yeais  oal 
Follow  upl  Follow  up! 

Edwird  Enttsl  Bowen  [i3j6-igoi] 

DREGS 
Ite  fire  ia  out,  and  spent  the  warmth  thereof, 
(This  is  the  end  of  every  song  man  sings!) 
The  golden  wine  is  drunk,  the  dregs  remain, 
Bitter  as  wormwood  and  as  salt  as  pain; 
And  health  and  hope  have  gone  the  way  of  love 
Into  the  drear  oblivion  of  lost  things. 
Ghosts  go  along  with  us  until  the  end; 
This  was  a  mistress,  this,  perhaps,  a  friend. 
With  pale,  indifferent  eyes,  wc  sit  and  wait 
For  the  dropped  curtain  and  the  closing  gate: 
This  is  the  end  of  all  the  songs  man  sings. 

Emtit  DoTDson  (TS67-1Q00I 
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THE  PARADOX  OF  TIME 

A  VAKIATION  ON  RONSAKD 


TmE  gots,  yoiLsay?    Ah  no! 
Alas,  Time  stays,  we  go; 

Or  else,  were  tbie  not  so. 
What  need  to  chain  the  houre. 
For  Youth  were  always  oura? 

Time  goes,  you  say? — ah  no  I 

Ours  is  the  eyes'  deceit 
Of  men  whose  flying  feet 

Lead  through  some  landscape  low; 
We  pa»,  and  think  we  see 
The  earth's  fixed  suiface  flee: — 

AIa«v  Time  aUys— we  go  I 

Once  in  the  days  of  old, 


inol 

Once,  whtm  my  v«ce  was  strcng, 
I  filled  the  woods  with  song 

To  praise  your  "  rose"  and  "snow"; 

My  bird,  that  sang,  is  dead;  ^ 

Where  are  your  roses  fled? 
Alas,  Time  stays— we  gol 

See,  in  what  traversed  ways, 
What  backward  Fate  delays 

The  hopes  we  used  to  know; 
Where  are  our  old  desires?— 
Ah,  where  those  vanished  fires? 

Time  goes,  you  say?— ah  not 
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How  far,  how  far,  O  Sweet, 
The  past  behind  our  feet 
Lies  in  the  even-glow! 

Now,  on  the  forward  way, 
Let  us  fold  hands,  and  pray; 
Alas,  Time  stays,— iw  gol 

Austin  DiAsoH  {1840- 

AGE 
Snow  and  stars,  the  same  as  ever 
In  the  days  when  I  was  young, — 

But  their  silver  song,  ah  never, 
Never  now  is  sung! 

Cold  the  stars  are,  oM  the  earth  is. 

Everything  is  grim  and  cold! 
Strange  and  drear  the  sound  of  mirth  is — 

Life  and  I  are  old! 

WiUiam  WiiUr  (iSjfr-igiTl 

OMNIA  SOMNIA 
Dawn  drives  the  drean' 

Once,  in  a  tide  of  pal 
I  dreamed  I  wandered  c 

When  suddenly  the  b 

Still  it  was  Winter,  even  in  the  dream; 

There  was  no  )e^  nor  bud  nor  young  grasasprmging; 
The  skies  shone  cold  above  the  frost-bound  stream: 

It  was  not  Spring,  and  yet  the  birds  were  singing. 

BlackMrd  and  thrush  and  plaintive  willow-wren, 
Chaffinch  and  lark  and  linnet,  all  were  calling; 

A  golden  web  of  music  held  me  then, 
Innumerable  voices,  rising,  falling. 

O,  never  do  the  birds  of  April  sing 

More  sweet  than  in  that  dream  I  still  remember: 
Perchance  the  heart  may  keep  its  songs  of  Spring 

Even  through  the  wintry  dream  of  life's  December. 
Rosaumad  MarrioU  Walton  [i86j-tgii] 
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THE  YEAR'S  END 

FtiLL  happy  is  the  man  who  comes  at  last 

Into  the  safe  completion  of  his  year; 
Weathered  the  perils  of  his  spring,  that  blast 

How  many  blossoms  promising  and  dear! 
And  of  his  summer,  with  dread  passions  fraught 

That  oft,  like  fire  through  the  ripening  com. 
Blight  all  with  moddog  death  and  leave  distraught 

Loved  ones  to  mourn  the  ruined  waste  forlorn. 
But  now,  though  autumn  gave  but  harvest  slight, 

Oh,  grateful  is  be  to  the  powers  above 
For  winter's  sunshine,  and  the  lengthened  night 

By  hearth-side  gerual  with  the  warmth  of  love. 
Through  silvered  days  of  vistas  ^Id  and  green 
Contentedly  he  glides  away,  serene. 

Timothy  Cole  [iSs"- 


AN  OLD  MAN'S  SONG 

Ye  are  young,  ye  are  young, 
lam  old,  I  am  old; 

And  the  song  has  been  sung 
And  the  story  been  told. 

Your  locks  are  as  brown 
As  the  mavis  in  May, 

Your  hearts  are  as  warm 
As  the  sunshine  to-day, 

But  mine  white  and  cold 
As  the  snow  on  the  brae. 

And  Love,  like  a  flower. 

Is  growing  for  you, 
Hands  clasping,  lips  meeting, 

Hearts  beating  so  true; 
While  Fame  like  a  star 
In  the  midnight  afar 

Is  flashing  for  you. 
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For  you  the  To-come, 
But  for  me  the  Gone-by, 

You  are  panting  to  live, 

I  am  waiting  to  die; 
The  meadow  is  empty, 

No  flower  groweth  high, 
And  naught  but  a  socket 

The  face  of  the  sky. 

Yea,  howso  we  dream, 

Or  how  bravely  we  do; 
The  end  is  the  same. 

Be  we  traitor  or  true: 
And  after  the  bloom 

And  the  passton  is  past. 

Death  cometh  at  last. 

Richard  Lc  GaUUitnt  li86^ 


SONGS  OF  SEVEN 

SEVEN  TIMES  ONE. 

There's  no  dew  left  on  (he  daisies  and  dgver, 

There's  no  rain  left  in  heaven; 
I've  said  my  "seven  tiroes"  over  and  over, 

Seven  times  one  are  seven. 

I  am  old,  so  old,  I  can  write  a  letter; 

My  birthday  lessons  are  done; 
The  lambs  play  always,  they  know  no  better; 

They  are,  only  one  times  one. 

0  moont  in  the  night  I  have  seen  you  sailing 
And  shining  so  round  and  low; 

You  were  bright!  ah,  bright!  but  your  light  is  failing,— 
You  are  nothing  now  but  a  bow. 

You  moon,  have  you  done  something  wrong  in  heaven 
That  God  has  hidden  your  face? 

1  hope  if  you  have,  you  will  soon  be  forgiven. 
And  shine  again  in  your  place. 
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0  velvet  bee,  you're  a  dusty  fellow, 
You've  powdered  your  legs  with  goldl 

0  brave  marsh  marybuds,  rich  and  yellow, 
Give  me  youi  money  to  hold! 

O  columbine,  open  your  Folded  wrapper, 
Where  two  twin  turtle-doves  dwell? 

0  cuckoopint,  toll  me  the  purple  dapper 
That  hangs  in  your  clear  green  bell! 

And  show  me  your  nest  with  the  young  ones  in  it; 
I  wOl  not  steal  them  away; 

1  am  old!  you  may  trust  me,  linnet,  linnet, — 
I  am  seven  times  one  to-day. 

SEVEN  TIMES  TWO. — KOUANCE 

You  bells  in  the  steeple,  ring,  ring  out  your  changes, 

How  many  soever  they  be, 
And  let  the  brown  meadow-lark's  note  as  he  ranges 

Come  over,  come  over  to  me. 

Yet  birds'  clearest  carol  by  fall  or  by  sw«fflihg 

No  magical  sense  conveys, 
And  bells  have  forgotten  their  old  art  (rf  tuning 

The  fortune  of  future  days 

"Turn  again,  turn  again,"  once  they  rang  cbeerily, 

While  a  boy  listened  alone; 
Made  his  heart  yearn  again,  musing  so  wearily 

All  by  himself  on  a  stone. 
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I  wish  and  I  wisli  thai  the  spring  wouM  go  faster. 

Nor  long  summer  bide  so  lale; 
And  I  could  grow  on  like  the  fonglovc  and  aster. 

For  some  things  are  ill  lo  wail. 


1  wait  for  the  day  when  dear  hearU  shall  discover, 
While  dear  hands  are  laid  on  my  head; 

"The  child  is  a  woman,  ihe  book  may  close  over. 
For  all  the  lessons  arc  said." 

I  wait  for  my  story ,^the  birds  cannot  sing  it, 

Not  one,  as  he  ats  on  the  tree; 
The  bells  cannot  ring  it.  but  long  years,  oh,  bring  it! 

Such  as  I  wisb  it  to  be. 

SEVEN  TIMES  THREE. — LOVE 

I  LEANED  out  of  window,  I  smelt  the  white  clover, 
Dark,  dark  was  the  garden,  I  saw  oot  the  gate; 
"Now,  if  there  be  footsteps,  he  comes,  my  one  lover,— 
Hush,  nightingale,  hush!  O  sweet  nightingale,  wait 
Till  I  listen  and  hear 
If  a  step  drawetb  near, 
For  my  love  be  is  late! 

"The  skies  in  the  darkness  stoop  nearer  and  nearer, 

A  cluster  of  stars  hangs  like  fruit  in  the  tree, 
The  fall  of  the  water  comes  sweeter,  comes  clearer: 
To  what  art  thou  listening,  and  what  dost  thou  see? 
Let  the  star-clusters  grow, 
Let  the  sweet  waters  flow, 
And  cross  quickly  to  me. 

"You  night-moths  that  hover,  where  honey  brims  over 

From  sycamore  blossoms,  or  settle  or  sleep; 
You  glowworms,  shine  out,  and  the  pathway  discover 
To  him  that  comes  darkling  along  the  rough  steep. 
Ah,  my  sailor,  make  haste. 
For  the  time  runs  to  waste, 
And  my  love  lieth  deep, — 
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"Too  deep  for  swift  tcBing;  and  yet,  my  one  lover, 

I've  conned  thee  an  answer,  it  waits  thee  to-night." 
By    the    sycamore   passed    he,   and    through    the    white 

Then  all  the  sweet  speech  I  had  fashiooed  took  flight; 
But  I'U  love  him- more,  more 
Than  e'er  wile  loved  before, 
Be  the  days  dark  or  bright. 


SEVEN  TIMES  JOUK. — MATERMITY 

Heigh-ho!  daisies  ai>d  buttercups! 

Fair  yellow  daf[o«lils,  stately  and  tall! 
When  the  wind  wakea  how  they  rods,  in  the  giasxs, 

And  dance  with  the  cuckoo-buds  skndcr  and  small  1 
Here's  two  bonny  boys,  and  here's  mother's  own  lasses, 

Eager  to  gather  them  all. 

Heigh-ho!  dwsics  and  buttemips; 

Mother  shall  thread  them  a  daisy  chain; 
Sing  them  a  song  of  the  pretty  hedge -spiarrow. 

That  loved  her  brown  little  ones,  loved  them  full  fain; 
Sing,  "Heart,  thou  art  wide  though  the  house  be  but  nar- 
row,"— 

Sing  once,  and  ^ng  it  again. 

Heigh-ho!  daisies  and  buttercups! 

Sweet  wagging  cowslips,  they  bend  and  they  bow; 
A  ship  sails  afar  over  warm  ocean  waters. 

And  haply  one  musing  doth  stand  at  her  prow. 
O  bonny  brown  sons,  and  0  sweet  little  daughters. 

Maybe  he  thinks  of  you  now. 

Hogh-ho!  daisies  and  buttercups! 

Fair  yelkw  daffodils,  stately  and  tall! 
A  sunshiny  world  full  of  laughter  and  kbure. 

And  fresh  hearts  unconscious  of  sorrow  and  thrall! 
Send  down  on  their  pleasure  smiles  passing  its  measure, 

God  that  is  over  us  aU! 
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SEVEN  TIMES  FIVE. — WIDOWBOOD 

I  SLEEP  and  rest,  my  heart  makes  moan 

Before  I  am  well  awake; 
"l*t  me  bleed!    0  let  me  alone, 

Since  I  must  not  break!" 

For  children  wake,  though  fathers  sleep 
With  a  stone  at  foot  and  at  head: 

0  sleepless  God,  forever  keep. 
Keep  both  living  and  dead  I 

1  lift  mine  eyes,  and  what  to  aee 
But  a  world  happy  and  fairl 

I  have  not  wished  it  to  mourn  with  me,— 
Comfort  is  not  then. 

Ofa,  what  anear  but  golden  bniOBis, 

But  a  waste  of  reedy  rills! 
Oh,  what  afar  but  the  fine  glooms 

On  the  rare  blue  hillsl 

I  shall  not  die,  but  live  forlore, — 

How  bitter  it  is  to  part! 
Oh,  to  meet  thee,  my  love,  once  morel 

0  my  heart,  my  heart! 

No  more  to  hear,  no  more  to  see! 

Oh,  that  an  echo  might  wake 
And  waft  one  note  of  thy  psalm  to  me 
Ere  my  heart-strings  break! 

I  should  know  it  how  fafnt  soe'er. 

And  with  angel  voices  blent; 
Oh,  once  to  feel  thy  spirit  anear; 

1  could  be  content! 

Or  once  between  the  gates  of  gold. 
While  an  entering  angel  trod. 

But  once, — thee  silting  to  behold 
On  the  hills  of  GodI 
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SEVEH  TDIXS  SIX. — GIVING  IN  HASUACX 

To  bear,  to  nurse,  to  rew. 

To  watdi,  and  then  to  lose: 
To  see  my  bri|^t  ones  disappear. 

Drawn  up  like  moming  dews, — 
To  bear,  to  xtiuse,  to  leu, 

To  watch  and  then  to  Iok: 
This  have  I  done  when  God  drew  ncM 

Among  bis  own  to  choose. 

To  hear,  to  heed,  to  wed, 

Aod  with  thy  lord  depart 
In  tears,  that  he,  as  soon  as  shed. 

Will  let  no- longer  smart, — 
To  hear,  to  heed,  to  wed. 

This  while  thou  didst  I  smiled. 
For  now  it  was  not  God  who  said, 

"Mother,  give  me  thy  child." 

0  fond,  O  fool,  and  bHndl 

T»  God  I  gave  with  tears; 
But  when  a  man  like  grace  would  find, 

My  soul  put  by  her  feara, — 
O  f<md,  O  fool,  and  Mind! 

God  guards  In  happier  spheres; 
That  man  will  guard  where  be  did  bind 

Is  hc^  for  unknown  years. 

To  hear,  to  heed,  to  wed, 

Fair  lot  that  maidens  choose, 
Thy  mother's  Lenderest  words  are  said, 

Thy  face  no  more  she  views; 
Thy  mother's  lot,  my  dear, 

She  doth  in  naught  accuse;         ,,,  ,ji(i;i  A 
Her  lot  to  bear,  ta  JlWOMritQiISHrjidiKw  vi  rk«  A 

Tolove,— aiiiitheO(i6oJ<tsHt  ■jAA-lmo/  liAl 

SEVEN  TIMES  SE;v»«>TrtP?*PWft.ieft^>lffl.);H  1 
A  SONG  of  a  boat:— I  i'l'l-^'^  .X'l'l^^rf  ,riA 

LighUy  ae'JfeekeaityTi«'!()brti«hweH'=  ■<'^'"" 
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And  die  foam  was  white  in  her  wake  like  snow, 
And  her  frail  mast  bowed  when  the  breeze  would  blow. 
And  bent  like  a  wand  of  willow. 

I  shaded  mine  eyes  one  day  when  a  boat 

Went  curtsying  over  the  biUon, 
I  marked  her  course  till  a  dandng  mote, 

She  faded  out  on  the  moonlit  loam, 

And  T  stayed  behind  in  the  dear-loved  home; 
And  my  thoughts  all  day  were  about  the  boat. 

And  my  dreams  upon  the  pillow. 

I  pray  you  hear  my  song  of  a  boat 

For  it  is  but  short:— 
My  boat  you  shall  find  none  fairer  afloat. 

In  river  or  port. 
Long  I  looked  out  for  the  lad  she  bore, 

On  the  open  desolate  sea, 
And  I  think  he  sailed  to  the  heavenly  shore. 

For  he  came  not  back  to  me — 

Ah  mel 
A  song  of  a  nest: — 

There  was  once  a  nest  in  a  hollow: 
Down  in  the  mosses  and  knot-grass  pressed, 
Soft  and  warm  and  full  to  the  brim^ 
Vetches  learted  over  it  purple,  and  dim, 

With  buttercup  buds  to  follow. 

I  pray  you  hear  my  song  of  a  nest, 

For  it  is  not  long: — 
You  shall  never  l^ht  in  a  summer  quest 

The  bushes  among — 
Shall  never  light  on  a  prouder  sitter, 

A  fairer  nestful,  nor  ever  know 
A  softer  sound  than  their  tender  twitter, 

That  wind-like  did  come  and  go. 

I  had  3  nestful  once  of  my  own. 

Ah,  happy,  happy  1 ! 
Right  dearly  I  loved  them;  but  when  they  were  grown 

They  spread  out  their  wings  to  fly — 
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Oh,  one  after  one  they  flew  away 
Far  up  to  the  heavenly  blue, 

To  the  better  country,  the  upper  day. 
And — I  wish  I  was  going  too. 

I  pray  you  what  is  the  nest  to  me. 


JtOH  Interne  [iS2o~iSgT) 
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LOOKING  BACKWARD 

THE  RETREAT 
Happy  those  early  days,  when  I 
Shined  in  my  Angel'in fancy! 
Before  I  understood  this  place 
Appointed  for  my  second  lace. 
Or  taught  my  soul  to  fancy  aught 
But  a  white,  celestial  thought; 
When  yet  I  had  not  walked  above 
A  mile  or  two  from  my  first  Love, 
And  looking  back,  at  that  short  q>ace 
Could  see  a  glimpse  of  His  bright  face; 
When  on  some  gilded  cloud  oi  flower 
My  gazing  soul  would  dwell  an  hour. 
And  in  those  weaker  glories  spy 
Some  shadows  of  eternity; 
Before  I  taught  my  tongue  to  wound 
My  Conscience  with  a  sinful  sound. 
Or  had  the  black  art  to  dispense 
A  several  sin  to  every  sense; 
But  felt  through  all  this  fleshly  di^ss 
Bright  shoots  of  everlastingness. 

O  how  I  long  to  travel  back, 
And  tread  again  that  ancient  trackl 
That  I  might  once  more  reach  that  plain 
Where  first  I  left  my  glorious  train; 
From  whence  the  enlightened  spirit  sees 
That  shady  City  of  Pahn-trecs. 
But  ah!  my  soul  with  too  much  stay 
Is  drunk,  and  staggers  in  the  way! 
Some  men  a  forward  motion  love, 
But  I  by  backward  steps  would  move; 
And,  when  this  dust  falls  to  the  um. 
In  that  state  I  came,  return. 

Henry  VaugkiM  [1612- 
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A  SUPERSCRIPTION 
LooE  in  my  face;  my  name  is  Mif^t-have-becn; 
I  am  also  cafled  NcMBoce,  Too^te,  Fanwdl; 
Unto  thine  ear  I  hold  the  dead-sea  shell 
Cast  up  thy  Life's  foam-fretted  feet  between; 
Unto  thine  ejres  the  ^ass  where  that  is  seen 
Which  had  Life's  form  and  I^ove's,  but  by  my  spell 
Is  now  a  shaken  shadow  intolerable, 
Of  ultimate  things  unuttered  the  frail  screen. 
Mark  me,  how  still  I  am!    But  should  there  dart 
One  moment  through  thy  soul  the  soft  surprise 
Of  that  winged  Peace  whidi  lulls  the  breath  of  sighs,— 
Then  shall  thou  see  me  smfle,  and  turn  apart 
Thy  visage  to  mine  ambush  at  thy  heart 
Sle^less  with  cold  commemorative  eyes. 

DoHle  Gabriei  RosiOH  liiii-iiiii 

THE  CHILD  IN  THE  GA5LDEN 
Wren  to  the  garden  of  untroubled  thou^t 
I  came  of  late,  and  saw  the  open  door, 
And  wished  agab  to  enter,  and  explore 
The  sweet,  wild  ways  with  stainless  bloom  inwrought, 
And  bowers  of  innocence  with  beauty  fraught. 
It  seemed  some  purer  voice  must  speak  before 
I  dared  to  tread  that  garden  loved  of  yore, 
That  Eden  lost  unknown  and  foand  unsoui^.    "" 
llien  just  within  the  gate  I  saw  a  child, — 
A  stranger-diild,  yet  to  my  heart  most  dear, — 
Who  held  his  hands  to  me  and  softly  smiled 
With  eyes  that  knew  no  shade  of  sin  or  fear; 
"Come  in,"  he  said,  "and  play  awhile  with  me; 
I  am  the  little  child  you  used  to  be." 

Henry  Van  Dyke  liisi- 

CASTLES  IN  THE  AIR 
Hy  tbon^ts  by  night  are  often  filled 

With  visions  false  as  fair: 
For  in  the  I*a£t  alooe  I  build 

My  castlea  in  the  air. 
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I  dwell  not  now  on  what  may  be; 

Night  shadows  o'er  the  scene; 
But  still  my  fancy  wanders  free 

"Hirough  that  which  might  have  b«n. 

TbctKos  Lam  Peacock  |i78i-(866]. 


SOMETIMES 

Across  the  fields  of  yesterday 
He  sometimes  comes  to  me, 

A  little  lad  just  back  from  play— 
The  lad  I  used  to  be. 

And  yet  be  smiles  so  wistfully 

Once  he  has  crept  within, 
I  wonder  if  he  hopes  to  see 

The  man  I  might  have  been. 

Thomas  S.  Jena,  Jr.  [1882- 

THE  LITTLE  GHOSTS 
Where  are  they  gone,  and  do  yon  know 

If  they  come  back  at  fall  o'  dew, 
The  liltle  ghosts  of  long  ago, 

That  long  ago  were  youf 

And  all  the  songs  that  ne'er  were  sung. 

And  all  the  dreams  that  ne'er  came  true, 
L^e  little  children  dying  young — 

Do  they  come  back  to  you? 

Thomas  S.  Jones,  Jr.  [i8Sj- 

M\'  OTOER   ME 
Children,  do  j'ou  ever, 

In  walks  by  land  or  sea, 
Meet  a  little  maiden 

Long  time  lost  to  mc? 

She  is  gay  and  gladsome. 

Has  a  lauj^iing  face, 
And  a  heart  as  sunny; 

And  her  name  is  Cracif. 
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Naught  ^e  knows  of  sorrow, 
Naught  of  doubl  or  blighl; 

Heaven  is  just  above  her— 
All  her  thoughts  axe  whke. 

Long  lime  since  I  lost  t>er. 

That  other  Me  of  mine; 
She  crossed,  into  Time's  shadow 

Out  of  Youth's  sunshine. 

Now  the  darkness  keeps  her; 

And.  call  her  as  I  will, 
The  years  that  lie  between  us 

Hide  her  from  me  still. 

I  am  dull  and  pain-worn, 

And  lonely  aa  can  be — 
Oh,  children,  if  you  meet  her. 

Send  back  my  other  Me! 

Gract  Dmio  UtekfidI  {1849- 


A  SHADOW  BOAT 

Undeb  my  keel  another  boat 

Sails  as  I  sail,  floats  as  I  float; 
Silent  and  dim  and  mystic  still, 

It  steals  through  that  weird  nether-woild, 
Mocking  my  power,  thongh  at  my  will 

The  foam  before  its  [»x>w  is  curled, 

Or  calm  it  lies,  with  canvas  furled. 

Vainly  I  peer,  and  fain  would  see 
What  phantom  in  that  boat  may  be: 

Yet  half  I  dread.  lest  I  with  ni(h 
Some  ghost  of  my  dead  past  divine. 

Some  grarious  shape  of  my  lost  youlh, 
Whose  deathless  eyes  once  fixed  on  mine 
Would  draw  me  downward  through  the  brine! 
AtU>  Bala  [18 jo- 
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A  LAD  THAT  IS  GONE 

Sing  me  a  song  of  a  lad  that  is  gone; 

Say,  could  that  lad  he  I? 
Merry  of  soul  he  sailed  on  a  day 

Over  the  sea  to  Skye. 

Mull  was  astern,  Rum  on  the  port) 

Eigg  on  the  starboard  bow; 
Glory  of  youth  glowed  in  his  soul: 

Where  is  that  glory  now? 

Sing  me  a  song  of  a  lad  that  is  gone; 

Say,  could  thai  lad  be  I? 
Merry  of  soul  he  sailed  on  a  day 

Over  the  sea  to  Skye. 

Give  roe  again  all  that  was  there, 

Give  me  the  sun  that  shone! 
Give  me  the  eyes,  give  me  the  soul, 

Give  me  the  lad  that's  gone! 

Sing  me  a  song  of  a  lad  that  is  gone; 

Say,  could  thai  lad  he  I? 
Merry  of  soul  he  .sailed  on  a  day 

Over  the  sea  to  Skye. 

Billow  and  breeze,  islands  and  seas, 

Mountains  of  rain  and  sun, 
AU  that  was  good,  all  that  was  fair, 

All  that  was  me  is  gone. 

Roberi  ImHs  Sietauon  {1850-1804] 


CARCASSONNE  * 

"I'm  growing  old,  I've  sixty  yeaxa; 

I've  labored  all  my  life  in  vain. 
In  all  that  time  of  hopes  and  fears, 

I've  failed  my  dearest  wish  to  gain. 

•  For  the  original  of  this  poem  see  page  3844- 
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I  see  full  weU  that  here  below 
Bliss  uoalloyed  there  b  for  none; 

My  prayer  would  else  fulfilment  know- 
Never  have  I  seen  Carcassonne! 

"You  see  the  city  frcMo  the  hill, 

It  lies  beyond  the  mountains  blue; 
And  yet  to  reach  it  one  must  still 

Five  long  and  weary  leagues  putsue, 
And,  to  return,  as  many  more. 

Had  but  the  vintage  plenteous  grown^ 
But,  ah!  the  grape  Withheld  its  store. 

I  shall  not  look  on  Carcassonne  I 

"They  tell  me  every  day  is  there 

Not  more  or  less  tiian  Sunday  gay; 
In  shining  robes  and  garments  fair 

The  people  walk  upon  their  way. 
One  gazes  there  on  castle  walls 

As  grand  as  those  of  Babykm, 
A  bishop  and  two  generals! 

What  jay  to  dwell  in  Carcassonne! 

"The  vicar's  right:  he  says  that  we 

Are  ever  wayward,  weak,  and  blind; 
He  tells  us  in  his  homily 

Ambition  ruins  all  mankind; 
Yet  could  I  there  two  days  have  spent, 

While  still  the  autumn  sweetly  shone, 
Ah,  me!  I  might  have  died  content 

When  I  bad  looked  an  Carcassotme. 

"Thy  pardon.  Father,  I  beseech. 

In  this  my  prayer  if  I  o&end; 
One  something  sees  beyond  his  reach 

From  childhood  to  his  jouiney  's  end. 
My  wife,  our  little  boy,  Aignan, 

Have  travelled  even  to  Nartwnne; 
My  grandchild  has  seen  Perpignan; 

And  I — have  not  seen  Carcassonne!" 
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So  crooned,  one  day,  close  by  Limoux, 

A  peasant,  double-bent  with  age. 
"Rise  up,  my  friend,"  said  I;  "with  you 

III  go  upon  this  pilgrimage." 
We  left,  next  morning,  his  abode. 

But  (Heaven  forgive  him!)  half-way  on 
The  old  man  died  upon  the  road. 

He  never  gazed  on  Carcassonne. 
Trandattd  by  John  R.  Thompson  from  the  French  of 
Custatt  NoJifiid  liSao-   i    ] 


CHILDHOOD 

Old  Sorrow  I  shall  meet  again. 

And  Joy.  perchance— but  never,  never, 

Happy  Childhood,  shall  we  twain 
See  each  other's  face  forever! 

And  yet  I  would  not  call  thee  back, 
Dear  Childhood,  lest  the  sight  of  me. 

Thine  old  companion,  on  the  rack 
Of  Age,  should  sadden  even  thee. 

John  Banister  Taib  [1845-1909] 


THE  WASTREL 
Omce,  when  I  was  little,  as  the  summer  night  was  falling. 
Among  the  purple  upland  fields  1  lost  my  bareroot  way; 
The  road  to  home  was  hidden  fast,  and  frightful  shadows, 
crawling 
Along  the  sky-line,  swallowed  up  the  last  kind  light  of 

And  then  I  seemed  to  hear  you 

In  the  twilight,  and  be  near  you; 
Seemed  to  hear  your  dear  voice  calling — 
Through  the  meadows,  calling,  calling — 

And  I  followed  and  I  found  you. 

Flung  my  tired  arms  around  you, 
And  rested  on  the  mother-breast,  returned,  tired  out  from 

play. 
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Down  the  days  team  tbat  day,  tboitgh  I  trod  strange 
paths  unheeding, 
Thou^  I  chased  the  jack -o' -Ian  Leins  of  so  many  mad- 
dened ycsss. 
Though  1  never  looked  behind  me,  where  the  home-lights 
were  receding, 
Though  I  never  looked  enough  ahead  to  ken  the  Inn  of 
Fears; 
StiU  I  knew  your  heart  was  near  me. 
That  your  ear  was  strained  to  hear  me, 
That  your  love  would  need  no  pleading 
To  forgive  me,  but  was  pleading 
Of  its  self  that,  in  disaster, 
I  should  run  to  you  the  faster 
And  be  sure  that  I  was  dearer  for  your  sacrifice  of  tears. 

Kow  on  life 's  last  Summertime  the  long  last  dUsk  is  falling, 
And  I,  who  trod  one  way  so  long,  can  tread  no  other  way 
Until  at  death's  dim  crossroads  I  watdi,  hesitant,  the 
crawling 
Night-passages  that  maze  me  with  the  ultimate  dismay. 
Then  when  Death  and  Doubt  shall  blind  me — 
Even  then— I  know  you'll  find  mc: 
I  shall  hear  you.  Mother,  calling — 
Hear  yon  calling — calling — caliinc : 
I  shall  fight  and  follow — find  you 
Thou^  the  grave-clothes  swathe  and  bind  you. 
And  I  know  your  love  will  answer:  "Here's  my  laddie 
home  from  play!" 

Reginald  WrigU  Kaufman  [1877- 


TROIA   FUIT 

The  world  was  wide  when  I  was  young, 
My  schoolday  hills  and  dales  among; 
But,  oh,  it  needs  no  Puck  to  put. 
With  whipping  wing  and  flying  foot, 
A  girtBe  'round  the  narrow  sphere 
In  which  I  labor  now  and  berel 
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Life's  face  was  fair  when  cardess  I 
First  loved  beneath  an  April  sky. 
And  wept  those  fine-imagined  woes 
Thai  Youth  at  nineteen  thinks  it  knows; 
Now  love  and  woe  both  run  so  de^ 
I  have  not  any  time  to  we^. 

No  matter;  though  at  last  we  see 
That  what  was  could  not  always  be. 
It  girds  our  loins  and  steels  our  hands 
In  duller  days  and  smaller  lands 
To  recollect  the  country  where 
The  world  was  wide  and  life  was  fair. 

RegitiM  Wright  Kaufman  I187T- 

TEMPLE  GARLANDS 
There  is  a  temfJe  in  my  heart 

Where  moth  or  rust  can  never  come, 
A  temple  swept  and  set  apart, 

To  make  my  soul  a  home. 
And  round  about  the  dojrs  of  Jt 

Hang  garlands  that  forever  last, 
That  gathered  once  are  always  sweet; 

The  roses  of  the  Past! 

A.  Mary  P.  Rabinsen  (iSjt- 

TIME  LONG  PAST 
Like  the  ghost  of  a  dear  friend  dead 

Is  "nme  long  past. 
A  tone  which  is  now  forever  fled,  • 

A  hope  which  is  now  forever  past, 
A  love  so  sweet  it  could  not  last, 

Was  Time  long  past. 
There  were  sweet  dreams  in  the  night 

Of  Time  long  past: 
And,  was  it  sadness  or  delight, 
Each  day  a  shadow  onward  cast 
Which  made  us  wish  it  yet  might  last, — 

That  Time  long  past. 
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There  is  regret,  almost  remorse. 

For  Time  long  past. 
Tis  like  a  child's  belovW  corse 
A  father  watches,  till  at  last 
Beauty  is  like  remembrance,  cast 

From  Time  long  past. 

Percy  Bysske  Shdley  [it9i-iSi>1 


"I  REMEMBER,  I  REMEMBER" 


I  remember,  1  remember 
The  roses,  red  and  mhite, 
The  violets,  and  the  Hy-cupa — 
Those  flowers  made  of  light ! 
The  lilacs  where  the  robin  built. 
And  where  my  brother  set 
The  bbumum  on  bis  birthday,— 
The  tree  is  living  yet! 

I  remember,  I  remember 

Where  I  was  used  to  swing, 

And  thought  the  air  must  rush  as  fresh 

To  swallows  on  the  wing; 

My  spirit  flew  in  feathers  then 

That  is  so  heavy  now, 

"ITie  summer  pools  could  hardly  cool 

The  fever  on  my  brow. 

I  remember,  I  remember 
The  fir-trees  dark  and  high; 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 
Were  close  against  the  sky: 
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It  was  a  childish  igDorance, 

But  now  'tis  iilUe  joy 

To  know  I'm  farther  oS  from  Heaven 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Thomas  Bood  (171)9-1845) 

MY  LOST  YOUTH 
Often  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town 

That  is  seated  by  the  sea; 
Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down 
The  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  town, 
And  my  youth  comes  back  to  me. 
And  a  verse  of  a  Lapland  song 
Is  haunting  my  memory  still: 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth,  are  Jong,  long  thoughts." 

I  can  see  the  shadowy  lines  of  its  trees. 

And  catch,  in  sudden  ^cams, 
The  sheen  of  the  far-surrounding  seas. 
And  islands  that  were  the  Hesperides 
Of  all  my  boyish  dreams. 

And  the  burden  of  that  old  song, 
it  murmurs  and  whispers  still: 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  arc  long,  Icng  thoughts." 

I  remember  the  black  wharves  and  the  slips, 

And  the  sea-tides  tossing  free; 
And  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips, 
And  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  ships. 
And  the  magic  of  the  sea. 
And  the  voice  of  that  wayward  song 
Is  singing  and  saying  still: 
"A  bay's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

I  remember  the  bulwarks  by  the  ^re, 

And  the  fort  upon  the  hill ; 
The  sunrise  gun,  with  its  hollow  roar. 
The  drum-beat  repeated  o'er  aud  o'er, 
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And  the  bugle  wild  and  shriU. 
And  the  music  of  that  old  song 
Throbs  in  my  memory  stiB: 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.  *" 

I  remember  the  sea-tight  far  away, 
How  it  thundered  o'et  the  tide! 
And  the  d«ad  captains,  as  they  lay 
In  their  graves,  o'erlooking  the  tranquil  bay 
Where  they  in  battle  died. 

And  the  sound  of  that  mouniful  song 
Goes  through  mi  with  a  thrill; 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

I  can  see  the  breezy  dome  of  groves. 

The  shadows  of  Deering's  Woods; 
And  the  friendships  old  and  the  early  loves 
Come  back  with  a  Sabbath  sound,  as  of  doves 

In  quiet  neighborhoods. 
And  the  verse  of  that  sweet  old  song, 


;,  long  thoughts." 
:hat  dart 


"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

There  are  things  of  which  I  may  not  apeak; 

There  are  dreams  that  cannot  die; 
There  are  thoughts  that  make  the  strong  heart  weak, 
And  biins;  a  pallor  into  the  cheek, 
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And  a  mist  before  the  eye. 
And  the  words  of  that  fatal  son^ 
Come  over  me  like  a  chill: 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
Atid  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts  " 

Sirange  to  me  are  the  forms  I  meet 

When  I  visit  the  dear  old  town; 
But  the  native  air  is  pure  and  sweet, 
And  the  trees  that  o'ershadow  each  well-known  street. 
As  they  balance  up  and  down. 
Are  singing  the  beautiful  song, 
Are  sighing  and  whispering  still: 
"Aboy's  Willis  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

And  Deering's  Woods  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  with  joy  that  is  almost  pain 
My  heart  goes  back  to  wander  there. 
And  among  the  dreams  of  the  days  that  were 
I  find  my  lost  youth  again. 
And  the  strange  and  beautiful  song, 
The  groves  are  rq)eating  it  still: 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thot«hts." 
Henry  Wodsworlh  Longfellmn  Ii8o7-i88aJ 

"VOICE  OF  THE  WESTERN  WIND" 
Voice  of  the  western  wind  I 

Thou  singest  from  afar. 
Rich  with  the  music  of  a  land 

Where  all  my  memfflies  are; 
But  in  thy  song  I  only  hear 

The  echo  of  a  tone 
That  fell  divinely  on  my  ear 

In  days  forever  flown. 

Star  of  the  western  sky! 

Thou  beamcst  from  afar. 
With  lustre  caught  from  eyes  I  knew 

Whose  orbs  were  each  a  star; 
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But,  oil,  those  orbs— too  wildly  bright — 

No  more  eclipse  thine  own, 
And  never  shall  I  find  the  light 

Of  days  forever  flown ! 

Edmund  Clarence  Stcdman  [iSjj-igog] 

"LANGSYNE,  WHKN  LIFE  WAS  BONNIE" 
LangsynE]  when  hfe  was  bonnie. 

An'  a'  the  skies  were  blue. 
When  ilka  thocht  took  blossom. 

An'  hung  its  heid  wi'  dew, 
When  winter  wasna  winter, 

Though  snaws  cam'  happin'  doon, 
Langsyne,  when  life  was  bonnie, 

Spring  gaed  a  twalmonth  roun'. 

Langsyne,  when  life  was  bonnie. 

An'  a'  the  days  were  lang; 
When  through  them  ran  the  muse 

That  comes  to  us  in  sang, 
We  never  wearied  liltin' 

The  auld  love-laden  tune; 
Langsyne,  when  life  was  bonnie, 

Love  gaed  a.  twalmonth  loua'. 

Langsyne,  when  life  was  bonnie. 

An'  a'  the  warid  was  fair, 
ITie  leaves  were  green  wi'  simmer, 

For  autumn  wasna  there. 
But  listen  hoo  they  rustle, 

Wi'  an  eerie,  weary  soun'. 
For  noo,  alas,  'tis  winter 

That  gangs  a  twalmonth  roun'. 

Alexander  Anderson  [itUs-igogl 

THE  SHOOGY-SHOO 
I  DO  be  thinking,  lassie,  of  the  old  days  now; 
For  oh!  your  hair  b  tangled  gold  above  your  Irish  brow; 
And  oh!  your  eyes  are  fairy  flail  no  other  eyes  so  blue; 
Come  nestle  in  my  arms,  and  swing  upon  the  shoogy-shoo. 
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Sweet  and  slow,  swinging  low,  eyes  of  Irish  bine, 
All  my  heart  is  swinging,  dear,  swinging  here  with  you ; 
Irish  eyes  are  like  the  flax,  and  mine  arc  wet  with  dew, 
Thinking  of  the  old  days  upon  the  shoogy-shoo. 
When  meadow-larks  would  singing  be  in  old  Glentair, 
Was  one  sweet  lass  bad  eyes  of  blue  and  tanked  golden  ^r; 
She  was  a  wee  bit  girlcen  then,  dear  heart,  the  like  of  you. 
When  we  two  swung  the  braes  among,  upon  the  shoogy- 

Ah  well,  the  world  goes  up  and  down,  and  some  sweet  day 

Its  shoogy-shoo  will  swing  us  two  whore  sighs  will  pass  away ; 

So  nestle  close  your  bonnic  head,  and  close  your  eyes  so 
true. 

And  swing  with  me,  and  memory,  upon  the  shoogy-shoo. 
Sweet  and  slow,  swinging  low,  eyes  of  Irish  blue, 
All  my  heart  is  swinging,  dear,  swinging  here  with  you) 
Irish  eyes  axe  like  the  Aas,  and  mine  are  wet  with  dew, 
Thinking  of  the  old  days  upon  the  shoogy-shoo. 
Winthrop  Packard  [1861- 

BABYLON 


I'll  going  softly  all  my  years  in  wisdom  if  in  paia — 
For,  oh,  the  music  stirs  my  blood  as  once  it  did  before, 

And  stili  I  heai  in  Babylon,  in  Babylon,  in  Babylon, 
The  dancing  feet  in  Babylon,  of  those  who  tiook  my  Door. 

I'm  going  silent  all  my  years,  but  garnered  in  my  brain 
Is  that  swift  wit  which  used  to  flash  and  cut  them  like  a 

And  now  I  hear  in  Babylon,  in  Babylon,  in  Babylon, 
The  foolish  tongues  in  Babylon,  of  those  who  took  my 

I'm  going  lonely  all  my  days,  who  was  the  first  to  crave 
The  second,  fierce,  unsteady  voice,  that  strug^ed  to  spealc 

And  now  I  watch  in  Babylon,  in  Babylon,  in  Babyton, 
The  pallid  loves  in  Babylon  of  men  who  once  loved  me. 
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I'm  sleeping  aariy  by  sl  flame  ae  one  conleot  and  gray, 
But,  oh,  I  dream  a  dream  of  dreams  beneath  i  winter 

I  '  j'lon, 
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Tbeie  is  a  patience,  too,  io  tb!bgs  Nti^t; 

They  wail— Lhey  find  the  portal  long'uilusCd;. 

And  knocking  there,  it  shall  refuse  them  not/— 
Nor  aught  shall  be  rehisedl 

Ah,  yes!  though  we,  unheeding  years  on  years, 

In  alien  pledges  spend  the  twart's  estate, 
They  bide  some  blessed  moment  of  qydck  tcar^—    i 
Some  moment  without  date — 

Some  gleam  on  flower,  or  leaf,  or  beaded  dew, 
Some  tremble  at  the  ear  of  memoried  sound 
T)f  mother-song, — tliey  seize  the  slender  dew, — 
The  old  loves  gather  round! 

When  that  which  lured  us  once  now  lureth  not, 
'  But  the  tired  hands  their  garnered  dross  let  fall, 

This  is  the  triumph  of  the  things  forgot — 
To  hear  the  tired  heart  call! 

And  they  are  with  us  at  Life's  farthest  reachj 

A  l^ht  when  into  shadow  all  else  dips; 
As,  in  the  stranger's  land,  thai  native  speech 
Returns  to  dying  lips!  ' 

EdUk  U.  Tkmat  [1S54- 


m  THE  TWTUGHT 

Me(7  say  the  sjjUen  instrument, 
That,  from  the  Master's  bow, 
With  pangs  of  joy  or  woe, 
Feeb  music's  soul  through  every  fibre  sent, 
Whispers  the  ravished  strings  ' 

More  than  he  knew  or  meant; 
Old  summers  in  its  memory  ^ow; 
The  secrets  of  the  wind  it  sings; 
It  hears  the  April-loosened  firings; 
And  mixes  with  its  mood 
AUitdroaoiedwhai:  it  stood  1 

Ib  the  munauTDUB  pine-wood 
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The  magical  moonligbt  tfken 

Steeped  eveiy  bough  and  CtHie; 
The  roar  of  the  brook  in  the  glen 

Came  dim  from  the  distajice  blown; 

TTie  wind  through  its  glooms  sang  low. 

And  it  swayed  to  and  fro, 

With  delight  as  it  stood. 

In  the  wonderful  wood, 

Long  ago! 

O  my  hfe,  have  we  not  bad  seas(»is 
Tliat  only  said.  Live  and  rejoice? 
That  asked  not  for  causes  and  reasons, 

But  made  us  all  feeling  and  voice? 
When  we  went  with  the  winds  in  their  blowing, 

When  Nation  and  we  were  peers, 
And  we  seemed  to  share  in  the  flowing 
Of  the  inexhaustible  years? 
Have  we  not  from  the  earth  drawn  juices 
Too  fine  tor  earth's  sordid  uses? 
Have  I  heard,  have  I  seen 

All  I  feel,  aU  I  know? 
Doth  my  heart  overween? 
Or  could  it  have  bees 
Long  ago? 

Sometimes  a  breath  floats  by  me, 
An  odor  from  Dreamland  sent. 
That  makes  the  ghost  seem  nigh  me 
Of  a  splendor  that  came  and  went. 
Of  a  life  lived  somewhere,  I  know  not 

In  what  diviner  sphere, 
Of  memories  that  stay  not  and  go  not, 
Like  music  heard  once  by  an  ear 
That  cannot  forget  or  recJaiiB  it, 
A  somcthiug  so  shy,  it  would  shame  it 
To.  make  it  a  show, 
A  something  too  vague,  could  I  name  it, 
For  otliet3  to  know, 
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As  if  I  had  Uved  it  o 
As  i(  I  had  acted  or  schemed  it, 
Long  ago! 

And  yet,  could  I  live  it  over. 

This  hfe  that  stirs  in  my  biain, 
Could  I  be  both  maiden  and  lover, 
Moon  and  tide,  bee  and  clover, 

As  I  seem  to  have  been,  once  again. 
Could  1  but  speak  it  and  show  it. 
This  pleasure  more  sharp  than  pain. 
That  baffles  and  lures  me  so, 
The  world  should  once  more  have  a  poet, 
Such  as  it  had 
In  the  ages  glad, 

Long  ago! 

James  RussOl  LowtU  ti8i5ri«9«I 


AN  IMMORAUTY 

Sing  we  for  love  and  idleness, 
Naught  else  is  worth  the  having. 
Though  I  have  been  in  many  a  Iwid, 
There  b  naught  else  in  living. 

And  I  would  rather  Have  my  sweet. 
Though  rose-leaves  die  of  grieving, 
Than  do  high  deeds  in  Hungary 
To  pass  all  men's  believing. 

Ezra  Pound  [iSSj- 


THREE  SEASONS 

"  A  CUP  lor  hopel "  rfiq  said,  i 

In  springtime  ere  the  blocan  was  old;  ■ 
The  crimson  wine  was  poor  and  cold     ' 

By  her  month's  ricfaec  red. 

"A  cup  for  love!"  how  low, 
How  soft  the  words;  and  all  the  while 
Her  blush  was  rippling  with  a  smile 

Like  summer  after  snow. 
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"A  cup  for  memory!" 
Cold  cup  that  one  must  drain  alone: 
While  autumn  windB  are  up  aod  moan 

Across  tbe  bairen  sea. 

Hope,  memory,  love: 
Hope  for  fair  mom,  and  love  for  day, 
And  memory  for  the  evening  gray 

Aod  solitary  do^. 

CkrUtiHa  Ctorti»a  RatuUi  (i83»-iSg4) 


I  have  been  laughing,  I  have  been  carousing, 
Drinking  late,  sitting  late,  with  my  bosom  cronies, — 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  loved  a  Love  once,  fairest  among  women; 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  must  not  see  her, — 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man: 
Like  an  ingrate,  I  left  my  friend  abruptly; 
Left  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  famifiar  faces. 

Ghost-like,  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  childhood. 

Earth  seemed  a  desert  I  was  hound  to  traverse, 
Seekng  to  find  tlw  old  familiar  faces. 

Friend  of  my -bosom,  thou  more  than  a  brother, 
Why  wert  not  thou  horn  in  my  father's  dwelUng? 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces — 

How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they,  have  3eft  me. 
And  some  are'  taken  from  me;  alt  are  departed, -t- 
All,  ail  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces.  > 

Ckarlea  Lattb  l>iv.f  S-1834] 
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THE  LIGHT  OF  OTHER  DAYS 
. '  Oft  id  the  stilly  luf^t, 

Ere  Slumber's  diaiD  hath  b«in<l  me, 

Fond  memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me: 
The  smites,  the  tears, 
Of  boyhood's  years, 
The  words  of  icrve  then  spofeen; 
The  eyes  that  shore, 
Now  dimmed  and  gone. 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken! 
Thus  in  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  hath  bound  me. 
Sad  Memory  brings  tlie  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

When  I  remember  all 

The  friends,  so  linked  together, 
I've  seen  around  me  fall, 
Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather, 
I  ieel  like  one 
Who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet-ball  deserted. 
Whose  lights  are  fled. 
Whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  he  departed! 
"Hius  in  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  hath  bound  me, 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 

Of  other  days  aroimd  me.  i 

Tkotmai  Mopre  lijtrv-iSsil 

"TEARS,  IDLE  TEARS" 

Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean, 
T«ar&  from  the  depth  of  some  divins  despair 
Rifie  in  the  heart  and  gather  to  the  eyes^ 
In  looking  on  the  happy  Autwnnrfieids, 
.    And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 
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Fresh  as  the  first  beam  gUttering  on  a  sail, 
That  brings  onr  friends  up  from  the  tmderworld. 
Sad  as  the  last  which  Te<ld«nE  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  lore  below  the  verge; 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 


Though  I  write  hooks,  It  wffi  bo  itoA 

Upon  the  leavee  of  nMie, 
And  afterward',  when  I  am  dead, 
Wift  ne  *«  be  graved  for  dght  oi  trwtd. 

Across  my  foner^^tone.   '      .' 
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Thb  name,  whoever  chance  to  call,  . 

Perhaps  your  smile  ma-y  win: 
Nay,  do  not  smile!  mine  eydids  fall 
Over  mine  eyes  and  (eel  withal 

The  sudden  tears  within. 

Is  there  a  leaf,  that  greenly  fpvws 
Where  summer  meadows  bloom. 
But  gathcreth  the  winter  snows. 
And  changcth  to  the  hue  of  those, 
I(  lasting  till  they  comeP 

Is  there  a  word,  or  jest,  or  game. 

But  time  incrusteth  round 
With  sod  associate  thoughts  the  gamer 
And  so  to  me  my  very  name 

Assumes  a  mournful  sound. 

My  brother  gave  that  name  to  me 
When  we  were  children  twain. 

When  names  acquired  bf^tismally 

Were  hard  to  utter,  as  to  see 
That  life  bad  any  pain. 

No  shade  was  on  us  then,  save  one 

Of  chestnuts  from  the  hill; 
And  through  the  word  oar  Jaugh  did  run 
As  part  thereof;  the  mirth  being  done, 

He  calb  me  by  it  still. 

Nay,  do  not  smile!    I  hear  in  it 
What  none  of  you  can  hear, — 
The  talk  upon  the  willow  seat. 
The  bird  and  wind  that  did  repeat 
Around,  our  human  cheer. 

I  hear  the  birthday 's  oiHsy  foliss 

My  sisters'  woodland  glee. 
My  lather's  praise  I  did  itot  miss 
When  stooping  down,  he  cared  to  luss 

The  poeL  at  bis  knee, — 
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And  voices  which,  to  name  mc,  aye 
Their  tenderest  tones  were  keeping,— - 

To  some  I  nevermore  can  say 

An  answer  till  God  wipes  awsy 
In  heaven  these  drops  of  weeping. 

My  name  to  me  a  sadness  wears: 

No  munnura  cross  my  mind — 
Now  God  be  thanked  for  these  thick  tears, 
Which  ^ow,  o(  those  departed  years, 

Sweet  memories  left  behind. 

'  Now  God  be  thanked  for  years  enwron^'t 

With  love  which  softens  yet: 
Now  God  be  thanked  for  every  thought  - 
Which  is  so  tender  it  has  caught 

Earth 's  guerdon  of  regret. 

Earth  saddens,  never  shall  remove 
AfTecLioQs  purely  given;  , 

And  e'en  that  mortal  grief  shall  prove 

The  immortality  of  love. 

And  heighten  it  with  Heaven. 

Elisitbelh  Barrett  Brornning  |iSo&-iS6i) 


THREESCORE  AND  TEN 

Who  reach  their  threescore  years  and  ten, 

As  I  have  mine,  \i-iChout  a  sigh, 
Are  either  more  or  less  than  men*— 

Not  such  am  I.  , 

I  am  not  o£  them;  life  to  me 

Has  been  a  strange,  bewildering  dream, 
Wherein  I  knew  not  things  that  be 
Fiom  thin^  that  seem. 

I  thought,  I  hoped,  I  knew  one  thing, 

And  had  one  gift,  when  1  was  young — 
The  impulse  and  the  power  to  sing, 
And  so  I  sung. 
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To  have  a  place  in  the  high  choir    . 

Of  poets,  and  deserve  the  sbidb—     ; 
What  more  could  mortal  maa  dcsii^ 
Than  poet 's  fame? 

I  sought  it  long,  but  never  found; 

The  choir  so  full  was  and  so  strong    ' 
The  jubilant  voices  there,  they  dravn^ 
My  simple  song. 

Men  would  not  hear  me  then,  and  now  ' 

I  care  not,  I  accept  my  (ate, 
When  white  hairs  thatdi  the  furrowed  brow 
Crowns  come  too  late! 

The  best  of  life  went  Ibng  ago 

From  me;  it  was  not  much  at  best; 
Only  the  love  that  young  hearts  know, 
The  dear  unrest. 

Back  on  my  past,  through  gathering  tears, 

Once  more  I  cast  my  eyes,  and  see 
Bright  shapes  that  in  my  better  years     ' 
Surrounded  me! 

They  left  me  here,  they  left  me  there. 

Went  down  dark  pathways,  one  by  one— 
The  wise,  the  great,  the  young,  the  fair; 
But  I  went  on. 

And  I  go  on!    And  bad  or  good. 

The  old  allotted  years  of  men 

I  have  endured  as  best  I  could. 

Threescore  and  ten! 

Richard  Henry  Sloddard  [1815-1903] 


RAIN  ON  THE  ROOF' 

When  the  humi<j  diadows  hover 
Over  alt  the  starry  sf^ces, 

And  the  cwlancboly  darkness 
Gently  weeps  in  irainy  taan, 
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What  i  blisa  ba  press  the  jmUow 

Of  a  cotlage-diatnbei  bed. 
And. to  Ibteo  bo  the  patter 

CH  lite  sofi  raio  oveiheadi 

Every  tinkle  on  the  sMngka 

Has  an  echo  in  the  heart; 
And  a  thousand  dreamy  fandqs 

Into  busy  being  start, 
And  a  thousand  recollections 

Weave  their  air-threads  into  woof. 
As  I  listen  to  the  patter 

Of  the  lain  upon  the  rooL 

Now  in  roemory  comes  my  mother, 

As  she  used,  in  years  agone. 
To  regard  the  darling  dreamers 

Ere  she  left  them  till  the  dawn; 
And  I  feel  her  fond  look  on  me. 

As  I  hst  to  this  refrain 
Which  is  played  upon  the  shingles 

By  the  patter  of  the  rain. 

Then  my  h'ttle  swajA  aster, 

With  her  wings  and  waving  hair, 
And  her  star-eyed  dWrub  biothef™ 

A  serene  angehc  pair— ^ 
Glide  around  my  wakeful  pillow, 

With  their  praise  or  mild  (eprodf. 
As  I  listen  to  the  murmur 

Of  the  soft  rain  on  ttie  roof. 

And  another  comes,  to  thrill  roe         ' 

With  her  eyes'  delicious  blue; 
And  I  mind  not,  musing  on  her,       i 

That  her  heart  was  all  untrue: 
I  remember  but  to  love  her 

With  a  passion  kin  to  pain,         , 
And  my  heart's  qukk  pulses  vibratp  . 

To  the  patter  of  the  rain. 
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Art  hath  naught  of  tone  or  cadence  ■' 

That  can  work  with  such  a  spell' 
In  the  soul's  mysteriouB  fountains,   ' 

Whence  the  tears  of  rapture  well, 
As  that  melody  of  nature, 

That  subdued,  subduing  strain 
Which  is  played  upon  the  shingles 

By  the  patter  of  the  rain. 

CoalK  Kiitmey  [1816-1904] 


ALONE  BY  THE  HEARTH 

Hebe,  in  my  snug  little  firc-Iit  chainber. 

Sit  I  alone: 
And,  as  I  gaze  in  the  coals,  I  reraember 

Days  long  agone. 
Saddening  it  is  when  the  night  has  descended, 

TTius  to  sit  here. 
Pensively  musing  on  episodes  ended 

Many  a  year. 

Still  in  my  visions  a  golden-haiied  glory 

tlits  to  and  fro; 
She  whom  1  loved— but  'tis  just  the  old  story: 

Dead,  long  ago. 
'Tis  but  a  wraith  of  love;  yet  I  linger 

(Thus  passion  errs), 
Foolishly  kissing  the  ring  on  my  &Bger — 

Once  it  was  hers. 

Nothing  has  changed  ance  her  spiril  <lei»4rted, 

Here,  in  this  room 
Save  I,  whd,  weary,  artd  half  broken-hearted. 

Sit  in  the  ^oom. 
Loud  'gainst  the  window  the  winter  rain  dashes 

Dreary  and  cold; 
Over  the  floor  the  red  fire-light  tkshos 

Just  as  of  tM. 
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Just  as  of  old — but  the  embers  are  scattered, 

Whose  ruddy  blaze 
Flashed  o'er  the  floor  where  the  fairy  Ieelrpatt«red 

In  other  days! 
Hien,  her  dear  voice,  hke  a  silver  chime  rin^png, 

Often  xjioed  her  singing. 


Why  jght  but  sorrow,  I  wonder? 

Time  lalei,  must  sunder 

Years  have  rolled  by;  I  am  wiser  uid  eider — 

Wiser,  but  yet 
Not  tin  my  heart  and  its  feelings  grow  colder. 

Can  I  foiget. 

So,  in  my  snug  little  fire-Jit  chamber, 

Sit  I  alone; 
And,  as  I  ga^e  in  the  oxiIg,  I  remember 

Days  long  agonc! 

GMTge  Armnid  [1SJ4-1S65I 

THE  OLD  MAN  DREAMS 

Oe  for  one  hour  of  youthful  joyl 
Give  back  my  twentieth  spring! 

I'd  rather  laugh,  a  bright -ha  ire<l  boy. 
Than  reign,  a  gray-beard  king. 

Off  with  the  spoils  of  wrinkled  age! 

Away  with  Learning's  crown! 
Tear  out  life's  Wisdom -writ  ten  page. 

And  dash  its  trophies  down! 

One  moment  let  my  life-blood  stream 
From  boyhood's  fount  of  flame! 

Give  me  one  giddy,  reeling  dream 
Of  life  all  Iqve  and  fame! 
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My  listening  angel  heard  'the  prayer, '  ■  ' 
And,  calmly  smiling,  said, 
■     "If  I  but  touch  thy  silvered  half, 
Thy  hasty  wi^  hath  sped.  ■■ ' 

"But  is  there  nothing  io  thy  track 
.  To  bid  thee  fondly  stay,  ■   ' 

While  the  swift  seasons  hurry  bade  ' 
To  find  the  wished-for  day?" 

"Ah,  truest  soul  of  womankind!,' ■  I 
Without  thee  what  were  li(e? 

One  bliss  I  cannot  leave  bdwnd:  -  '  i 
rUtake — my— precious— Wifef 

The  angel  took  a  sapphire  pen 

And  wrote  in  rainbow  dew,     f    ..    ■ 
The  man  would  be  a  boy  again. 
And  be  a  kusband,  loot 

"And  'i&  there  nothing  yet  noaiud,  1 
Before  the  changd  appears?       ■  ■ ' 
I       •        Remember,  all  their  gifts  have  fled 
With  those  dissolving  years." 

"Why,  yes;"  foi- memdVywouAd recall 

My  fond  paternal  jpys;  .. , 

"I  could  not  bear  to  leave  tbein  all — 

ni  take—my— girl— and— boys,"  , 

The  smiling  angel  dropped  hb  pen,- 
■"  Why,  this  will  never  do;   1 

The  man  would  be  a  boy  again. 
And  be  a  father,  tool". 


And  so  I  laughed,~my  laughter  woke 

The  household  with  its  noise,- 
And  wrote  my  dream,  when  morning  broke. 

To  please  the  gray-haired  boys. 

mvefWendta  Selihts  iiSo9-i&9t] 
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THE  GARRET* 

ATTIS    B^RANOEX 

With  pensive  eyes  the  litUe  rpom  I  view, 

Where,  in  my  youth,  I  weathered  it  so  lonq;  \ 
With  a  wild  mistress,  f-  stanch  friend  or  t,no. 

And  alight  beart  still  breaking  into  spng: 
Making  a  mock  of  life,  and  all  its  cares. 

Rich  in  the  glory  of  my  rising  sup. 
Lightly  I  vaulted  up  four  pair  of  stairs, 

In  the  brave  days  nfaeo  I  was  twoBtyinife. 

Yes;  'tis,  a  garret— lot.him  know't  who  will— 

There  was  my  bed~-fuU  bftrd  it  was  aAd  small; 
My  table  there — and  I  decipher  still 

Half  a  lame  couplet  charcoaled  on'  the  wall. 
Ye  joys,  that  Time  hath  swept  with  him  away. 

Come  to  mine  eyes,  ye  dreams  of  We  and  fun; 
For  you  I  pawned  my  wdtch  how  many  a  day, 

In  the  brave  ^ys  when  I  was  twenty-KioC' 

And  sAe  my  little  Jessy,  first  of  all; 

She  comes  with  pouting  lips  and  sparkling  eyes: 
Behold,  how  roguishly  she  pins  her  shawl 

Across  the  narrow  casement,  curtain-wise; 
Now  by  the  bed  her  petticoat  glides  down. 

And  when  did  woman  look  the  worse  in  hone? 
I  have  heard  since  who  paid  for  many  a  gown. 

In  the  biave  days  when  I  was  twcnty-o^e. 

One  Jolly  eveolug,  when  my  friends  and  1 

Made  happy  music  with  our  songs  and  cheers, 
A  shout  of  triumph  mounted  up  thus  high, 

And  distant  cannon  opened  on  our  ears: 
We  rise,^we  join  in  the  triumphant  strain, — 

Napoleon  conquers— Austertitz  is  won— 
Tyrants  shall  never  tread  us  down  ag^', 

In  the  brave  days  when  I  was  twenty-one. 
*  For  the  original  o(  this  poem  see  page  3830- 
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Let  U8  begone — the  place  b  sad  and  strange — 

How  far,  far  o£f,  these  happy  times  appear; 
All  thai  I  have  to  live  I'd  gladly  change 

For  one  such  month  as  I  have  wasted  here — 
To  draw  long  dreams  of  beauty,  love,  and  power, 

From  founts  of  hope  that  never  will  outrun, 
And  drink  all  life's  quintessence  in  an  hour, 

Give  me  the  days  when  I  was  twenty-One! 

Wiiliam  Makepeace  Thackeray  ligii-ig63l 

AULD  LANG  SYNE 

-ShodU)  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  min'? 
Sbonld  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 
And  days  o' lang  syne? 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 

For  auld  lang  syne,  ^ 

We'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet 
For  auld  lang  syne. 

-  We  twa  hae  rin  about  the  braes. 
And  pu'd  the  gowans  fine; 
But  we've  wandered  moniea  weary  fit 
Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 

Wc  twa  bae  paidl't  i'  the  bum, 

Frae  momin'  sun  till  dine; 
fiut  sens  between  us  braid  hae  roared 

Sin'  {luld  lang  syne. 

And  here's  a  hand,  my  trusty  fiere. 

And  gie's  a  hand  o'  thine; 
And  we'll  tak  a  right  guid  willl^wau^t 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

And  surely  ye'll  be  your  pint-stowp, 

And  surely  I'll  be  mine, 
And  we'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet 

For  auld  lang  synel 

Rabert  Bumi  \ns9-^l9ti 
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ROCK  ME  TO  SL£EF 

light. 


No  other  trorsliip  abides  and  endores, — 
Faithful,  iiHMlfish,  and  patient,  like  jiQUrs: 
None  £ke  a  mother  can  f^rm  away  pain 
From  the  sick  soul  and  the  world-weary  brain. 
Slumber's  aoft  cahns  o'er  my  heavy  Uds  creep;— 
Rock  me  to  aleep,  mother, — rock  me  to^eepl 

Come,  let  your.browiL  hair,  just  lifted  with  gold, 
Fall  on  your  shoukleiB  again  as.trf  old; 
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Let  it  drop  over  my  forehead  to-night, 
Shading  niy  faint  eyes  aWay  fronilthe  light; 

.  For  with  its  sunny-edged  shadows  once  ^ore 
'    "tiaply  will  throng  the  sweet  visions  bf  yor^;"  _ 
Lovingly,  softly,  its  bright  bUlowa  swetp;—  ;'; 
Kock  me  to  sleiep,  mother, — rock  me  to  steepT 

Mother,  dear  mother,  the  years  have'fceen  bihg 
Since  I  last  listened  your  lullaby  songi 
Sing,  theii,  and  unto  my  soul  it  shall  seem' 
Womanhood's  years  have  beeil  only'i  dreai&/ 


THE  BUCKET'     ■     ':  .       .'/ 
How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  cfiUdHood, 


The 

That  moss-covered  voasel  I  hailed  as  a  treasWT,    ■ 

For  often  at  noon,  when  retuf;ne4  frppfi  li)a  fipld^ 
I  found  it'the  source  of  aft  eiquisite; pleasure, |      \ 

The  puristand  sweetest  Uwtnatuw  i;aayi?li  ■ 
Howaedent  I.seiaed  it,  with  hands  th^t  werf  glfl^ns- 

And  quick  to  the.white-pebblBd.^ttorwitifeUi- 
Theaaoon,  with  the «mWqin  of . tryth  overflo^pft 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  well— 
T^ftM  oaken  bdcket^  the  iKMi-bdirad  bucket,     1 
The  moss-co%lered  bucket  arose  4nm  ihe  well'      1 
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How  sweet  from  the  green  mossy  brim  to  receive  it. 
As  poised  on  the  curb  it  iffdined  to  my  lips! 


THE  GRAPE-'VINE  SWING 


While  a  maiden  sits  in  thy  drooping  fold. 
And  swings  and  sings  in  tht  noonday  shade! 

0  giant  strange  of  our  Southern  woods! 

I  dream  of  thee  bHII  in  the  w^Il-tnown  4p<«,    '  ■    ' ' 
Though  our  vessel  strains  o'er  the  ocean  flood^i 
And  the  Northern  fdrest  beholds  thee  not j  "'■  ■■   ' 

1  think  of  thee  still  itith  a  sweet  regret,         ■    .    .    "> 
As  (he  cordage  yields  Co  my  playful  grasp,-^     ■'■  ■' 

Dost  thou  spring  and  cling  in  our  woodlands  yet? 
Does  the  maiden  stiB  swing  in  thy  giant  clasp? 

'  WaHaitt  Gilmdrt  Simths- liSo6-^i8ioi 
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THE  OLD  SWIMMIN'-HOLE 

OhI  the  old  swim  m  in '-hole!  whare  the  crick  so  stilt  and  deep 
Looked  like  a  baby-river  that  was  laying  half  asleep, 
And  the  gurgle  of  the  wortcr  round  the  drift  jist  below 
Sounded  like  the  laugh  of  something  we  onc't  ust  to  know 
Before  we  could  remember  anything  but  the  eyes 
Of  the  angels  lookin'  out  as  we  left  Paradise; 
But  the  merry  days  of  youth  is  beyond  our  controle; 
And  it's  hard  to  part  ferever  with  the  old  swimmin'-hole. 

Oh!  theoldswimmitk'-hole!    In  the  happy  days  of  yore. 

When  I  ust  to  lean  above  it  on  the  oW  sickamorc, 

Oh!  it  showed  me  a  face  in  its  wann  sunny  tide 

That  gazed  back  at  me  so  gay  and  glorified, 

It  made  me  love  myself  as  I  leaped  to  caress 

My  shadder  smilin'  up  at  me  with  sich  tenderness. 

But  them  days  is  past  and  gone,  and  old  Time's  tuck  his  toll 

From  the  old  man  come  back  to  the  old  swimmin'-hole. 

Oh!  the  old  swimmin'-hole!  In  the  long,  tezy  days 
When  the  hum-drum  of  school  made  so  many  nin-i-ways. 
How  pleas;  lown  the  old  dusty  lane, 

Whare  the  et  was  all  printed  sp  plane 

You  could  e  heel  and  ihe  sole 

They  was  I  :  the  old  swimmin'-hole. 

But  the  lo!  ^our  tears  in  sorrow  roll 

Like  the  ra  up  the  old  swimmin'-hole. 

Thare  the  bulrushes  growcd,  and  the  cattails  so  tall, 

And  the  sunshine  and  shadder  Tell  over  it  all ; 

And  it  mollled  the  worter  with  amber  and  gold 

Tel  the  glad  lilies  rocked  in  the  rjpplcs  that  rolled; 

And  the  saakc-fecder's  tour  gauzy  wings  fluttered  by 

Like  the  ghost  of  a  daisy  dropped  out  of  the  sky, 

Or  a  wownded  apple-blossom  ia  the  breeze's  controle 

As  it  cut  acrost  some  orchurd  lo'rds  the  old  swim  nun '-bole. 

Oh!  the  old  swimmin'-hole!    When  I  last  saw  the  place, 
The  scenes  wai  all  changed,  like  (he  change  in  my  face; 
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The  bridge  of  the  railroad  now  crosses  Ihe  spot 

Whare  the  old  divin'log  lays  sunk  and  fergot. 

And  T'dtray  down  the  banks  whare  the  trees  list  to  be^' 

But  never  again  will  theyr  shade  shelter  me! 

And  I  wish  in  my  sorrow  I  could  strip  to  the  soul, 

Add  dive  off  in  my  grave  lilce  the  old  swimmin'-hole. 

James  Wkltcomb  Riley  ti8s'~i5ifi| 

FORTY  YEARS  AGO 
I've  wandered  to  the  village,  Tom,  I've  sat  beaeath  the  tree, 
Upon  the  schoolhouse  playground,  that'  sheltered  yoM  and 


ys  ex  play 
list  as'gajL 
oated  o'er 


The  o(d  schoolhouse  is  altered  some;  the  benches  are' re- 
placed i 

By  Dew  ones,  very  like  the  same  our  jackknivcs  once  defaced; 

But  the  same  old  brkks  are  in  the  wall,  the  boll  swings  to 
and  fro; 

Its  music's  just  tbe  same,  dear  Tom,  'twas  forty  yeare  ago. 

The  boys  were  playing  some  old  game,  beneath  that  same 

eld  tree;  ■  ' 

\  have  forgot  the  name  just  now— you've  played  the  same 

with  me. 
On  that  same  spot;  'twas  played  with  knives,  by  throwing 

The  loser  h^d  a  ta^  to  do,  there,  forty  years  ago. . 

The  river's  running  just  as  still;  the  willows  on  its  tadp 

Are  larger  than  they  were,  Tom;  the  stream  appears  less 
wide; 
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But  the  grape-vine  swing  is  nuDet]  now,  yrha^.  onoq  we 
played  the  beau,  ,       ,  ■ 

And  snyui^  our  sweethearts— pretty  girisv-just  forty  jjjeare 
ago- 

The  spring  that  bubbled  'neath  the  hill,  close  by  the  ^^ad- 

ing  beech, 
Is  very  low — ^'twaa  then  so  high  that  we  could  scarcely 

And,  kneeling  down  to  get  a  drink,  deax  Tom,  I  Started  S9, 
To  see  how  sadly  I  am  changed  since  forty  yeBirs  agp. 

Ntar  by  that  spring,  upon  aa  elm,  you  know  I  cut  your  nsRH, 
Vour  sweetheart's  just  beneath  it,  Tom,  and  you  did  mine 

the  same; 
Some  heartless  wretch  has  peeled  the  bark,  'twas  dying  sure 

but  slow. 
Just  as  she  died,  whose  name  you  cut,  some  forty  years 

ago. 

My  lids  have  long  been  dry,  Tom,  but  tears  came  to. my 

eyes; 
I  thought  of  her  1  loved  so  well,  those  early  broken  ties ; 
I  visited  the  old  churchyard,  and  took  some  flowers  to 

strow 
Upon  the  graves  of  tbos««  we  loved  some  forty,  yeariagoi 

Some  are  in  the  churchyard  laid,  some  gleet)  beneath  the  xa. 
And  none  are  left  of  our  old  class,  excepting  you  and  me; 
But  when  our  time  shall  come,  Tom,  aod  we  aoecaUcd  toga, 
I  hope  we'll  meet  with  those  we  loved  some  forty  yeftis  ago. 
Francis  Hiuton  (iS    -  , 


BEN  BOLT 

Don't  you  remember  sweet  Alice,  Ben  Bolt. — 

Sweet  Alice  whose  hair  was  so  brown. 
Who  wept  with  delight  when  you  gave  hei;  a  smile, 

And  trembled  with  fear  at  your  frown? 
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In  the  old  churchyard  in  the  valley,  Ben  Bolt, 

In  a-qjfper  o^cur?  9^nA.  plone,  t      ■ 
They  have  fitted  a  slab  of  the  granite  so  gray, 

And  Alice  lies  under  the  stone. ' 

UnderChe  hlckoiytice,  Ben  Boh,      '     • 

Which  stood  U  the  food  of  Ihehfll, 
Tc^ther  we  'vc  lain  in  the  noonday  shade. 

And  listened  to  Applttdn  's  mfU.  '  ' 

The  ihiil-nbeel  haa  fslleh  to  pieces,  Ben  Bolt, 

The  rafters  have  tumbled  in,  ' 

And  a  quiet  nbidi  ciwbk'round  the  frails  as  you  ga^ 

Has  foUowed  the  olden  din. 


And  of  all  the  boys  who  were  schoolmates  then 
There  are  only  you  and  I. 

Iliere  is  change  in  the  things  I  loved,  Ben  Bolt, 

They  have  changed  from  the  old  to  the  new; 
But  I  feel  in  the  deeps  of  my  spirit  the  truth. 

There  never  was  change  in  you. 
Twelvemonths  twenty  have  passed,  Ben  Bolt, 

Since  first  we  were  friends — yet  I  hail 
Your  presence  a  blessing,  your  friendship  a  truth, 

Ben  Bolt  of  the  salt-sea  gale. 

Thomas  Dnnn  English  [iSiq-i^oiI 
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"BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK" 

Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gny  stones,  O  Sea! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  cmdd  utber 

The  thougjits  that  ariae  in  me. 

O,  well  for  the  lisbennaB  's  boy, 

That  he  shouts  witli  his  aiatEr  at  pisyl 

O,  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 
That  he  nnga  in  his  boat  on  the  bayl 

And  the  stately  ^ips  go  on. 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill; 
'  But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vani^ied  hand,' 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  stilll         ' 

Break,  break,  break. 

At  the  loot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

Alfred  Tennyson  [iSoo-iSga] 
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'      EROS 

The  sense  of  the  world  is  short, — 
Long  and  various  the  report, — 

To  love  and  be  beloved; 
Men  and  gods  have  not  outleamed  it; 

And,  how  oft  soe'er  they've  turned  it, 
'Tis  not  to  be  improved. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  [iSo 
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"NOW  WHAT  IS  LOVE" 
Now  what  is  Love,  I  pray  thee,  tell? 
It  is  that  fountain  and  that  well  , 

Where  pleasure  amd  repentance  dwell; 
It  is,  perfiapi,  the  saundng  bell 
That  tolls  all  into  heaven  or  bell; 
And  this  is  Love,  as  I  bear  tdi. 


Yet,  sbei^erd,  wb«t  is  hcsv&,  I  pray? 
It  is  a  yes,  it  is  a  nay, 
A  pretty  kind  of  4>ortiiig  bay. 
It  is  a  thing  will  soon  away. 
Then,  nymphs,  take  vaatage  irtiile  ye  may; 
And  tUt  is  Love,  as  I  hear  say. 
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WOOING  SONG 

From  ■■  Chrut's  Victoiy  " 

Love  is  the  blossom  where  there  blows 
Every  thing  that  lives  or  grows; 
Love  doth  make  the  Heavens  to  move, 
And  the  Sun  doih  burn  in  love : 
Love  the  strong  and  weak  doth  yoke, 
And  makes  the  ivy  climb  the  oak. 
Under  whose  shadows  lioni  wild, 
Softened  by  love,  grow  tame  and  mild; 
Love  no  medicine  can  appeese, 
He  burns  lishcs  in  the  seas; 
Npt  iUl  the  skill  his  wounds  can  stench, 
Not  all  the  sea  his  fire  can  quench. 
Love  did  make  the  bloody  spear 
Once  a  leavy  coat  to  wear, 
While  in  his  leaves  there  shrouded  lay 
Sweet  birds,  for  love  that  sing  and  play 
And  of  all  love 's  joyful  flame 
I  the  bud  and  blossom  am. 

Only  bend  (hy  knee  to  me. 

Thy  wooing  shall  thy  winning  be! 

See,  see  the  flowers  that  below 
Now  as  fresh  as  morning  blow; 
And  of  aU  the  virgin  rose 
That  as  bright  Aurora  sbows; 
How  they  all  unlcavM  die, 
Losing  their  virginity! 
Like  unto  a  summer  shade. 
But  now  bom,  and  now  they  £ada. 
Every  thing  doth  pass  away; 
There  is  danger  in  delay: 

Gather  it 

All  the  sa 
Into  roy  ' 
m  the  vi 
To  ray  h<  ,       , 
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Rosalind's  Madrigal 

Every  grape  of  every  vine 
Is  gladly  bruised  to  make  me  wine: 
While  ten  thousand  kinp,  as  proud, 
To  cany  up  my  train  have  bowed, 
And  a  world  of  ladies  send  me 


Lgbe. 


Doth  suck  his  sweet: 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 

Now  with  his  feet. 
Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  hb  nest. 
His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast; 
My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast, 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest: 

Abl  wuiton,  will  ye? 

And  if  I  sleep,  then  percheth  he 

With  pretty  fli^t, 
And  makes  his  piUow  of  my  knee 

The  livelong  night. 
Strike  I  my  lute,  he  tunes  the  string; 
He  muse  {days  if  so  I  sing; 
He  lends  me  every  lovely  thing, 
Yet  cruel  he  my  heart  doth  sting: 

WUst,  wanton,  stiU  ye! 

Else  I  with  roaes  every  day 

Will  whip  you  hence, 
And  bind  you,  when  you  long  to  play, 

For  your  <£ence. 
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1  'U  shut  mine  eyes  to  keep  yoa  in;    I 
I'll  make  you  fast  it  for  your  sin; 
I  'B  count  yotii  power  not  vorth  a  pin. 
— Alas  I  w*at  hereby  shall  I  win 
If  he  gainsay  meP 

What  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 

With  many  a  rod? 
He  will  repay  me  with  annoy, 

Because  a  god. 
Then  sit  thou  safely  on  my  knee; 
Then  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  be; 
Lurk  in  mine  eyes,  I  like  of  thee; 
O  Cupid,  so  thou:  pity  me, 

Spare  not,  but  play  thee! 

Thomat  Lodge  lissif-i6is\ 


SONG 

From  "  Hymen's  Tliompb  " 

Love  is  a  sickness  full  of  woes, 

All  remedies  refusing; 
A  plant  that  with  most  cutting  grows. 
Most  barren  with  best  using. 
Why»? 
More  we  enjoy  it,  more  it  diss; 
If  not  enjoyed,  it  sighinK  cries — 
Heigh  bo! 

Love  is  a  torment  of  the  mind, 

A  tempest  evwlasting; 
And  Jove  hath  made  it  of  a  kind 
Not  well,  nor  fuUTWr  fasting. 
Why  so? 
More  we  enjoy  it,  more  it  dies; 
If  not  enjoyed,  it  sighing  cries—' 
Hd^hot 

Samutai»iei    I1S61-1619I 
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Venus'  Runawayi  +791 


LOVE'S  iPERJtlRIES ,  , ,; 

Finn)  "Love's  LabortLort" 

On  a  day,  alack  the  dayl 
Love,  whose  mouth  is  ever  May, 
Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air; 
Through  the  velvet  leaves, the  wind. 
All  unseen,  'gan  passage  find; 
That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 
Wished  himself  the  heaven's  breath.    ^ 
Air,  qiioth  he,  thy  checks  may  blow; 
Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so!  . 
But,  alack,  my  hand  is  sworn 
Ut'eT  to  pliick  thee  from  thy  tliom:    , 
Vow,. alack,  for  youth  unmeet; 
Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 
Do  not  call  it  sin  inmc 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee: 
Thou  for  whom  e'en  Jove  would  swear' 
Juno  but  an  Ethiope  were,        , 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
Tiuning  mortal  tor  thy  love. 

William  Shakesffafe  \ls^-i 

VENUS'  RUNAWAY  ■      '  ■  '      i 

From'-TheHuesmJCry  Alter  Cupid"     '     '_ 

Bemties,  have  ye^een'this  toy,  ,  7 
CallM  Love,  a  little  boy, 
Almost  naked)  wanton,  blindi 

Cruel  now,  apd  th«n  as  kind?  ,  '/ 

n  he  be  amoQgat  ye,  sayi'  | 

He  is  Venus'  run^w^y,  ,  / 

She  that  i«ill  but  i^o^v  discover         / 
Where  the  wingfel  wag  doth  hover. 
Shall  Uhnight  E«ceive  a  kies, 
How  01  wberelMaseU  weuld  wiib:  '  >". 
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But  who  brings  him  to  his  mother, 
Shall  have  that  kiss,  and  anotba. 


He  doth  bear  a  golden  bow, 
And  a  quiver,  hanging  low, 
Full  of  arrows,  that  outbrave 
Dian's  shafts;  where,  if  he  have 
Any  head  more  sharp  than  other, 
With  that  first  he  strikes  his  mother. 

Still  the  fairest  are  his  fuel. 
When  his  days  are  to  be  cruel. 
Lovers'  hearts  arc  all  his  food, 
And  his  baths  their  wannest  blood: 
Naught  but  wounds  his  hands  doth  season. 
And  he  hates  none  like  to  Reason. 

Trust  him  not;  his  words,  though  sweet, 
Seldom  with  his  heart  do  meet. 
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Whatf  is  Love  ^'  4^4. 

AD  Me  ptactlcc  is  deceit;  <     >     :. 
Every  gift  il  IB  a  bait;  / 

Not  a  kiss  bat  poisom  bnis;  - 
And^oettiNsoDin  his  teus.i        1 

Idle  minutes  are  his  reign;.' 


And  that  he's  Veflus"  runaway.  - 

■  Bai  Joni«n'lisTif-it>ij\ 


WHAT  IS  LOVE? 

From  "  Tin  CantulD  " 


Tell  mc;n«rc,  are  women  tnic? 
Yes,  some  are,  and  some  as  you. 
Some  are  willing,  some  arc  strange. 
Since  you  men  first  taught  to  cbaiige. 

Awdtili  troth 

BeJitboth, 
AU  shall  love,  to  love  aoew. 
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Tell  me  more  yet,  can  thoy  grieve? 
Yes,  and  sickea  »re,  but  Ih*,        > 
And  be  wise,  and  delay. 
When  you  men  are  wise  as  they.    ■ 

Then  I  see, 

Faith  will  be 
Never  till  they  both  believe. 

Joim  Fktdur  \iS79-i6is] 

LOVE'S  EMBLEMS 

FMm  "  Vdnti^U  " 

Now  the  lusty  spring  is  seen; 
Golden  yellow,  gaudy  blue,  , 
I>aJnti]y  invite  the  view: 
Everywhere  on  evejy  green 
Roses  blushing  aa  they  blow. 
And  enticing  men  to  pull. 
Lilies  whiter  than  the  snow, 
Woodbines  of  sweet  honey  full: 
All  love's  emblems,  and  all  cry, 
"  Ladies,  if  not  plucked,  we  die." 
Yet  the  lusty  ^ring  hath  stayed; 
Blushing  red  and  purest  white 
Daintily  to  love  invite 
Every  woman,  every  maid: 
Cherries  kissing  as  they  grow, 
And  inviting  men  to  taste, 
Apples  even  ripe  below, 
Winding  gently  to  the  waist: 
All  love's  emblems,  and  all  cry, 
"Ladies,  if  not  plucked,  we  die," 

John  FUtcher  Us79->6'S] 

THE  POWER  OF  LOVE 

From  "  VafcnliBiMi " 

Heab,  ye  ladies  that  despise 
What  the  mighty  Lave  has  done; 

Fear  examples  and  be  wise: 
Fair  Callisto  WB&  a  nun; 
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Advice'  to  a  LoVtr  4^3 

Leda,  sailing  on  the  stream 
To  deceive  the  bopts  of  mkn, ' 


AltLoug^  bis  goal  be  grteh--^ 

Love's  Martyr,  wfacn  his  teat  »  pait*  : 

Proves  Can't  Confessor  at  ths  ladt. 

UtflmowH 
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LOVE'S  HOROSCOPE  , 


If  those  sharp  rays,  putting  on  .    , 

Points  of  deajj],  bid  Love  be  gone; — 
lliough  the  heavens  in  council  sate 
To  crown  an  uncontroE^d  fate;  I 

Though  their  best  a^iects  twined  upw! 
The  kindest  bonstdlatian, 
Cast  amorous  glances  on  its  birth,' 
And r whispered  the  confederate  earth 
To  pave  bis  paths  with  all  the  good 
That  wamis  the  bed  of  youth  and  blood  ;— 
Love  has  no  plea  against  her  eye; 
Beauty  frowns,  and  Love  must  die.    ^ 

But  if  her  milder  infiuonoB  move,  ' 
And  gild  the  hopes  of  hiteble  Love  ;-v  . 
Tbough  heavu'ainauipiciouaejx       -  ' 
Lay  blsck  on  Love's  nativity; 
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"Ah.  How  Sweet  It  Is  To  Love"    ,4^5 

Tbov^  every  diamond  in  Jove's  crown 
Fixed  his  forehead  to  a  frown,— 
Her  ^e  a  strong  appeal  can  give, 
Beauty  smiles,  and  Love  sliall  live.' '  ^ 

O,  if  Leve  tbaU  live,  0  iriiere, 


Than  all  otlieT  pleasures  ate. 

Sighs  which  are  fiom  lovers  blown  ^ 
Do  but  gently  heave  the  heart: 

Even  tlw  tearilht^  shed  alone  .  1 
Cure,  like  trickling  balm,  their  smart : 

Lovers,  when  they  lose  theli  biealih,   : 

Bleed  away  in  easy  desth.-  '■  •  • 

Love  and  Tline  wish  revotnoe  use,  1 
Treat  them  like  ^parting  fricbd; 

Nor  the  gfM«n  glftb  telusc  ' 

Which  in  yoic^  riiwefti  they  send: 
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For  eadi  ytax  their  price  is  .moMv-  1 
And  (hey  lees  simple  than  beftife.. 

Love,  like  spring-tides  full  and  high. 

Swells  in  every  youthful  vein; 
But  each  tide  does  less  supply,'       ' 
/  Till  they  quite  shrink  in  again :,i.', 

r'  If  a  flow  in  Agp  appear, 

Tis  but  raui,  and  inns  not  deai.  ■ 

John  Drydtn  I11631- 


Aod  in  rough  weather  tossed; 
They  wither  under  cold  delays, 
Or  are  in  tempests  lost. 

One  while  they  seem  to  touch  the  port, 

Then  straight  into  the  main     ■'  - ' 
Some  angry  wind,  in  cruel  sport,   ' 

The  vessel  drives  again. 

■■  ,7 
At  first  Dtsdniu  and  Pride  they  fea«,  ■ 

Which  if  they  chance  to  'scape,  .    , 
Rivals  and  Falsehood  soon  appear, 

In  a  more  dreadful  shape. 

By  such  degrees  to  joy  they  comeL, 

And  u6  so  long  withstood. 
So  slowly  they  receive  the  sun. 

It  hardly  does  them  good, 

'TIS  cnid  to  pEolong  «  pftin; 

Aod  to  defer  a  joy,  , 

Believe  me,  gentle  CetcRKiDiet 

(Mends  the  wingdd  boy. 
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■  Song,  1^87 

An  hundred  thousand  oaths  your  fears. 

Perhaps,  would  not,  remove; 
And  if  I  gazed  a  thousand  years, 

I  could  not  deeper  love. 

Charles  Sedky  [lejo?-"?"! 

THE  VINE  \ 

The  wine  of  Love  is  music. 

And  the  feast  of  Love  is  aonf.i  . 
And  when  Love  sits  down  to  the  baoviet. 

Love  sits  long: 

Sits  long  and  arises  drunken, 
But  not  with  the  feast  and  the  wine; 

He  reeleth  with  his  own  heart. 
That  great,  rich 'vine. 

Jama  Tkomm  [4834-1883I 


SONG 


lat  note 

lath  chatted  me. 


larmcd  mer 
doth  come,— 


Of  all  delight. 
I  have  no  other  choice 
Either  for  pen  or  voice 
To  sing  or  write. 

0  love,  they  wrong  thee  mach 
That  say  thy  sweet  i&  bitter 

When  thy  rich  fruit  is  such 

As  nothing  can  be  sweeter. 
Fair  house  of  joy  and  bliss 
Where  truest  pleasure  is, 
I  do  adore  thee: 

1  tnow  thee  what  thou  ut, 
I  aerr^  thee  with'iny  heart, 

And  faU  befote  thee. 
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CUPID  STUNG 

Cupid  once  upon  a  bed  '  ' 

Of  roses  laid  his  weary  head; 

Luckless  urchin,  not  to  see 

Within  the  leaves  a  slumbering  bee. 

The  bee  awaked — with  anger  wild 

The  bee  awaked,  and  stung  the  child. 

Loud  and  piteous  are  his  cries; 

To  Venus  quick  he  runs,  he  fliesj    -     I 

"01 

Idi 


Thus  he  spoke,  and'ske  the  while 


CUPID  DROWNED 

T'other  day,  as  1  was  twining 
Roses,  for  a  trowh  Iodine  in,       ,1) 
What,  oEi  all  things,  'mid  the  heftp. 
Should  I  li^t  on,  fast  adeep,  •;        ,  ,7 
But  the  little  de^temte  elf,  , 

The  liny  traitor,  Love,  himself!. 
By  the  wings  I  picked  him  up 
Like  a  bee,  and  in  a  cup  >:    i 

Of  my  wineljduBgedandealiklufl^  I 
Then  what  d'yeithinkll  didf-i-l.dran)L  him. 
Faith,  I  thought ,bibi  dead.    Not  he! 
There  he  lives  with  ten-fold  glee; 
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"In  the'Day*  of  Old"  439. 

And  now  this  moment  With  he  ^Jnings 
I  feel  bim  tickling  nty  heart-stritfgs. 


Oh!  say  not  woman's  false  as  fair, 

That  like  the  bee  she  ranges! 
Still  seeking  flowers  more  sweet  and  rare, 

As  fickle  fancy  ithanges.  .    ,  '    li 

Ahl  no,  the  love  that  fiist  can  wana 

WiU  I^ve  her  boson  never;  ..  // 

No  second  pnssioa  e'er  can  cb^rm,  '         ..,{ 

She  loves,  and  loves  ior  ever. 

ThotHO)  l/me  Peacock  Wiis^\i6t\ 

"IN  THE  DAYS  OF  OLD"  1 

Pnun  "  DMcIkI  CMtk  " 

In  the  days  of  old  .       | 

Loven  felt  true  passioji, 

Deeming  yearp  of  Borrow 

By  a  smile  repaid: 

Now  thecliflTms  of  gold, 

SpeUs  of  pride  and  fashion,     -  ' 

Bid  them  say  Good-n 

To  the  best-loved  Maid. 


Through  the  forests  wild, ' 
O'er  the  mountains  lonely, 
ITiey  were  never  weaiy 
Honor  to  pursue : 
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If  the  damsel  smiled 
Once  in  seven  yeus  only, 
All  theit  wanderings  dreary 
Ample  guerdon  knew. 


SONG 

How  delidous  is  the  winning 
Of  a  kiss  at  Love 's  beginning. 
When  two  mutual  hearts  are  sighing 
For  the  knot  there's  no  untyingi 

Yet  remember,  'midst  your  wooing. 
Love  has  bliss,  but  Love  has  ruing; 
Other  smiles  may  make  you  fickle, 
Tcara  for  other  charms  may  trickle. 

Love  he  comes,  and  Love  he  tarries. 
Just  as  fate  or  fancy  carries; 
Longest  stays,  when  sorest  chidden;  ■ 
Laughs  and  fUes,  when  pressed  and  bidden. 

Bind  the  sea  to  dumber  stilly, 
Bind  its  odor  to  the  lily, 
Bind  the  aspen  ne'er  to  quiver, 
Then  bind  Love  to  Ust  forever! 

Love's  a  fire  that  needs  renewal 

Of  fresh  beauty  for  its  fuel: 

Love's  wing  moults  when  caged  and  captured, 

Only  free,  he  soars  enraptured. 
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49J 


Can  you  keep  tk  bee  {rom  n^nging, 
Or  the  lingdovc's  neck  imtti  changing? 
No!  nor  fettered  Love  from  dying 
In  the  knot  there's  no  untying. 

Tk»iMa  Campbdi  |i777->Si4l 


When  lovers  parted' 
Feel  brcken-hearted, 
And,  ail  bapea  thwarted, 

Expect  to  die; 
A  few  yeara  older, 
AL[  how  mudi  colder 
They  might  behold  her 
.   For  whom  they  sighl 
When  linked  together, 
In  iBvery  weather, 
They  pluck  Love 's  feather 

From  out  his  wing- 
He  'II  stay  for  ewr, 
But  tadty  shiver  ;. 
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Without  his  pJumage,    < 
Wbeo  post  the  ^riog, 

Like  Chiefs  of  Fictiaat  <i 
His  life  is  action^ 
A  formal  paction 

That  curbs  his  retga, 
Obscure^  his  glory, 
Despot  no  more,  he 
Sudi  territory 

Quits  with  disdsiilL 
Still,  sttU  advancing, 
With  banners  ^nmg. 
His  power  enhancing, 
■  He  miist  move  OB— ' 
RefKBe  but  cloys  him. 
Retreat  destroys  him, 
Ixwrt  liKpoks  not  a       ■ 

Degraded  throne. 

"Waft  not,  fond  loverl 
Till  yeare  are  over,       ' 
And  then  recover, 

As  from  a  dream. 
While  each  bewailing 
The  other's  failing. 
With  wrath  and  raifingi 

All  hideous  seem— 
WWIe  first  decreasing. 
Yet  not  quite  ceasing. 
Wait  not  till  teasing 

All  passion  blight: 
If  once  diminidied 
Love's  reign  is  flhished— 
,Then  part  in  friendship,— 

And  bid  good-ni^t: 

So  Shalt  Affection  • 
To  recollection  ' 
The  dear  Connection     ' 
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"They  'S^eafcO'  WHes"  49J 

.     -     'Briiig  back  with  Joy:      i       : 
You  bod  not  waited'  I 

■   Taf/iittdorhttod,  I 

Your  piassiOBS 'Wteei 


They  "speak  o'  wilts  in  vi 


I  ken  they  bring  a  panfj  at  ■whikd 
Thaf's  unco"  s4tr  to  <Jipee ;  ■ 
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But  mind  yii  tins  tbe  baUMfen  kiss, 

Tlie  first  fond  Wia'  tear,  . 
Is,  heaven  keta,  iv'  snflset  aEtmids, 

An' tints  o' btaven  here. 

When  two  leal  hearts  in  fondness  meet, 
Life's  tempests  howl  in  vain; 

The  very  tears  o'  love  are  sweet 
When  paid  with  tears  again. 

Shall  hapless  prudence  shake  Its  pow? 

Shall  cauldrife  caution  fear? 
Oh,  dinna,  dihna  droun  the  loWe 

That  lights  a  heaven'here! 


"LOVE  WILL  FIND  OUT  THE  WAY" 

Over  the  mouAtafau  ' ' 

And  over  the  waves,       '  ' 
Vrider  the  foantlnns 

And  under  the  graves, 
Under  floods  that  ape  deepen. 

Which  Neptune  obey. 
Over  rocks  that  are  iteepnH', 

Love  will  find  owt  the  why. 

Where  thoe  is  i>o,piace 

For  the  glew-wonn  to  lie. 
Where  tbsre  e  tto  space 

For  receipt  of »  fly, 
Where  the  midge  dares  not  venture, 

Lest  herself  fast  she  lay. 
If  Love  come,  he  will  enter. 

And  find  out  the  way, 

"  Ybii  may  qsteem  him    . 
A  child  for  his  migbc, 
Or  you  may  d^em  tdm 
A  cowBKl  .from  his  SigjbU 
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A  Woman's  Sfaoitcbmings  49;^ 

But  iEfihewI)6Di  Lowe  dotbWKir    . 

Be  coBceaietf  ^'''"i  1^  *^y> 
Set  a  thaustnd  guards  upon  bnr. 

Love  will  find  out  tbe  vag.  . 

Some  tbink  to  lose  hint. 
By  having  him  confined,  ' 

And  some  do  suppose  him,  ' 

Poor  thing,  to  be  blind; 
But  if  ne'er  so  dose  ye  wall  him, 

Do  the  best  that  you  may,  ■ 
Blind  Love,  if  so  ye  call  him, 

Will  find  out  the  way.  i 

Vou  may  train  the  eagle 

To  stoop  to  your  fist, 
Or  you  may  invei^e 

The  phoenix  of  the  east ; 
Tile  tiger,  ye  may  move  her  ' 

To  give  over  her  prey; 
But  you  11  ne'er  stop  a  lover —  '  '  ' 

He  will  find  out  the  way.  '  ' 


A  WCftfAN^S  aiORTCOMINGS     / 

She  has  bughed  as  softly  as  if  she  ^ghed. 

She  has  county  six,  and  over. 
Of  a  pu^  well  filled,  aud  a  heart  well  tried— 

Oh,  each  a  worthy  lover!    . 
They  "give  her  time";  for  her  sold  must  slip 

Where  the  world  has  set  the  grooving; 
She  will  lie  ,to  pone  with  her  fpir  red  Ijp; 

But  love  seeks  truer  loving. 

SStetremUc^her  fan  ina  swectneBs.dtutb, 
As  her  thoogbts  wen  beyond  njcalEng; 

With-  a'  glaitce  f<x  ent,  and  a  glance  for  some, 
Ftom  her  eyelids,  risiiig  and  iaUatg; 
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W^  Poemis  of  Lovie  '    /. 

Speaks  ountnon  woHs  with  a  bhuhful  air, 

Hears  bold  words,  imrepTOviDgi 
But  her  eJknce" says— what  abe  never  iw31  swear — 

And  love  aedts  betwr  loving. 

Go,  ladyl  lean  to  tine  oight-guitat, 

And  drop  a  uuiie  to  the  bringer; 
Then  smile  as  sweetly,  when  he  is  £ar,  , 

At  the  voice  oC  an  in-door  singer. 
Bask  tejidei'ly  beneath  lender  eyes;      ,;] 

Glance  lightly,  on  their  removing; 
And  join  ne.w  vows  to  old  perjuri^ —     ■ 

But  dare  not  call  it  loving! 

Unless  you  c 

No  other  i: 
Unless  you  c 

That  all  n: 
Unless  you  c:  «ath, 

That  your 
Unless  you  c 

Oh,  [ear  to 

iTntess  you  can  muse  in  a  crowd  all  day 

On  the  absent  face  that  fined  you; 
Unless  you  can  love,  as  the  angels  may, 

With  the  breadth  o£  heaven  bettnixf  y<Ai; 
Unless  you  can  dream  that  his  faith  is  fasf, 

Through  behoving  and  unbehovitig;      '  /_ 
Unless  you  can  die  when  the  dream  is  pasi— ^ 

Oh,  never  call  it  loving! 

Elizabeth  Barren  Brmi'mng  [iAo6-i85i! 


"LOVE  HATH  A  LANGUAGE" 

From  "To  My  Son" 

'Lov^hatba  language  (oraUyfiaa-^.v 

-  'F«nd'hierDglyphs,obBt:weand(»ld/7- 

< Wherdn  the  heart  reads,  writ:iii  teaH,// 

Tfac  ufe  which  nsvei  yeH'ma  taldjl 
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Amaturus 

Love  hsth  Us  ORtiJr  lea,  tD.lraoe 

Those  bemida  winch  navtc.ycLfrare  given,— 
To  measure tinrb  wkic^  noc^atapacef 

Is  deep  as  death,  and  }iigh  as  beaii^n. 

Love  bath  hfe  treasure  hoanfe,'topay 
True  faith,  or  goodly  service  done, — ' 

Dear  priceless  nothings,  which  outweigh 
All  riches  that  the  sun  shines  on.-    ■  '■ 

>/4m  5(Mm  £iWr*dEin  [1S07-1 


O,  LET  the  solid  ground. 

Not  fail  beneath  my  feet       , 
Before  my  life  has  found  ^ 

What  some  have  found,  so  sweet; 
Then  let  come  what  come  may, 
Wlwt  matter  if  I  go  inad, 
I  shall  have  had  my  day,         ,    , 

L£t  tI^3Weet,hea.v«npciKU(rer,  a 

Not  close  ud'dai!kep  abqw  me 

Before  I  am  (mite qHita sue,       1 

Ttwt  J^h«¥  is  one  to  JovB  m«l 
Thenl^tconeiWhat  come  may.  . 
To  a, life  that  h^bceas>  sad,,! 
I  shall  have  baid  my  d^y.-    .    ;     ; 

,  ,    Aifred  TfoiiytiOit  [iSog-iSt)i] 


■-     AtfATURlJS        ■      '■ 

-■■     .      .,  ■-.■■,/ 

SOUEWHERE  beneath  the  sun, 

These  quivering  heariTstrings  ppjye  it. 
Somewhere  there  must  be  one  ,' 

Made  for  this  soul  fo  move  it;     . 
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Some  one  that  hides  her  svnttatad  .<  ■ 
From  neighbors  wbom  Bfacsligjita« ' 

Nor  can  attaio  completeness, 
Nor  give  her  heart  its  nglHs;      "    I 

Some  one  whom  I  could  court 


Gets  ovemear  to  doting; 
Keen  lips,  that  shape  soft  saying^ 

Like  crystals  of  the  snow,  ■ 
With  pretty  half-betntyin^ 

Of  things  one  may  not  khofr; 
Fair  hand  whose  toudies  thriH, 

Like  eidd«i  rod  of  wonder, 
Which  Hemes  widds  at  wiU 

Spirit  and  flesh  to  sunder; 
Light  foot,  to  press  the  stirrup 

In  fearlessness  and  glee. 
Or  dance,  tilifinctfes  c^irnip. 

And  stars  sink  to  the  sea. 
Forth,  Love,  and  find  this  maid, 

Wherever  she  be  hiddco: 
Speak,  Love,  be  not  afraid,       ~     , 

But  plead  as  thou  art  bidden; 
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A  BatloA  of  D»a»iland  49$ 

And  s»y,  do^  he  vb»  taigbt  ihoe    1 

Hu  yearoiig  want  and  pain. 
Too  dearly,  dearly  bought  thee 

To  pait  widi  tbee  in  vain. 


THE  SURFACE  AND  THE  DEPTHS 


Nor  heed  the  alow  years  bnngmg 

A  harsher  voice; 
Because  the  songs  ^rtiicb  be  has  sung 
Still  leave  the  untouched  singer  young. 

But  whom  in  fuller  fashion  ■   ■  ,    .. 

The  Master  sways, 
For  him,  swift-winged  with  passion. 

Fleet  the  brief  days. 
Befimes  the  enforced  accents  come, 
And  leave  him  ever  after  dumb. 

Lewis  Morris  [1833-1007) 

A  BJOXAD  OF  DREAMLAND 

I HD)  my  heart!  in  a  nest  of  roses, 

Out  of  the  sun's  way,  hidden  apart; 
In  a  softer  bed  then  the  soft  white  snow's  is, 

Under  the  roses  I  hid  my  heart. 

Why  would  it  sleep  not?  why  should  It  start, 
■When  never  a  leaiof  the  rtse^trec  stirred? 

Wh»t.ihade'deep  fluttes  bi3  mtigs  and  part? 
(My  the  son^of  a  seoet  bird.    ■■    ' 
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PtartiB  of  JjOV*! 


Lie  still,  I  said,  for  tliewmd's  wintdows, 

And  mild  leaves  muffle  the,  keen -sua '>: dart; 

Lie  still,  for  the  wind  oa  the  wann  aeaa  dwW*, 
And  the  wind  is  unquirfer  yet  thu  thOu  art. 
■    Does  a  thought  in  thee  stiU  as  a  thorn's  wound  smart? 

Does  the  fang  still  fret  thee  of  hope  deferred? 
Wha^  bids  the  lips  of  thy  sleep  dispart?    ,^^,, 

Only  the  song  of  a  secret  bird. 

The  green  land's  name  that  a  chann  encloses. 
It  never  was  writ  in  the  traveller's  chart. 

And  sweet  on  its  trees  as  the  fruit  that  grows  is. 
It  never  was  sold  in  the  merchant's  fiiart' 
The  swallows  of  dreams  through  its  dim  tklds  dart. 

And  sleep's  are  the  tunes  in  its  tree-tops  hcard^; 
No  hound's  note  wakens  the  wildwood  hart, 

Only  the  song  of  a  secret  bird. 


In  the  wo'i 
Tosh 

Of  true  lo' 
Only 


ENDYMION 

TnE  rising  moon  has  hid  the  stars; 

Her  level  rays,  like  golden  bars,  .  , 

Lie  on  the  landscape  green,       ^ 
With  shadows  brown  between. 


And  «1ver  white  the  .river  gleanis,   ; 

As  if  Diana,  in  her  dreams 

Had  dropped  her  silVer  bow 
Upon  the  meadows  low. 
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On  such  a  tranquil  ni^t  as  this, 

She  woke  Endymipt  'wjth  a  kiss, 

When,  sleeping  in  the  grove, 
He  dreamed  not  of  her  love. 

Like  Dian's  kiss,  unasked,  unsought. 
Love  gives  itself,  but  is  not  bought; 
Nor  voiw,  nor  sound  betrays 
It$  deep,  impassioned  gaze. 

It  comes,— 4he  beautiful,  the  free. 
The  crown  of  all  humanity, — 

Id  ^eDC*«nd  alone 

To  seek  the  elected  one. 

It  Kits  the  boughs,  whose  shadows  deep    - 

Are  life's  oblivion,  the  soul 's  sleep. 
And  kisses  the  closed  eyes 
Of  him  who  slumbering  lies. 

0  weary  hearts!   O  slumbering  eyes! 
O  drooping  souls,  whose  destinies 

Are  fraught  with  fear  and  pain, 

Ye  shall  be  loved  again! 

No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate, 
No  one  ao  utteriy  desolate. 

But  some  heart,  though  unknown, 

Responds  unto  his  own. 

Responds,— as  if  with  unseen  wings, 
An  angel  touched  its  quivering  strings; 
And  whispers,  in  its  song, 
"Where  hast  thou  stayed  so  (ong?" 
Beury  Wadsworlh  Lonffdloit/  I1807-1 
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FATE 

Two  shall  be  bora,  the  whole, wide  world  apart. 
And  speak  in  different  tongues  and  have  no  thought 
Each  of  the  other's  being,  and  no  heed. 
And  these,  o'er  unknown  seas,  to  unknown  lands 

Shall  cross,  escaping  wreck,  def}^g  death; 
And  all  unconsciously  shape  every  act 
And  bend  each  wandering  step  to  this  one  end — 
That,  one  day,  out  of  darkness  they  shall  meet 
And  read  life's  meaning  in  taxb  other's  ^rw-  ' 

And  two  shall  walk  some  Harrow  way  <A  life 

So  nearly  side  by  side  that,  should  one  turn 

Ever  so  little  space  to  left  or  right, 

They  needK  must  stand  ackoowkdgedi  iaqt  tp  face. 

And,  yet,  with  wistful  eyes  that  never  rmeet    ■ 

And  groping  hands  that  never  da^  aiid  Ups 

Calling  in  vain  to  eare  that  never  kear. 

They  seek  each  other  all  their  weary  days 

And  die  unsatisfied—and  this  is  Fatel 

Susan  Uarr  Spalding  li&    -   7    ] 


"GIVE  ALL  TO  LOVE" 

Give  all  to  love, 
Obey  thy  heart; 
Friends,  kindred,  days, 
Estate,  good  fame, 
■  Plans,  credit,  and  the  Muse,— 
Nothing  refuse. 

Tis  a  brave  master; 
Let  it  have  scope: 
Follow  it  utterly, 
Hope  beyond  hope: 
High  and  more  high 
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It  dtves  into  noon, 
With  wing  uupent, 
Untold  intent; 
But  it  is  a  god. 
Knows  its  own  path 
And  the  outlets  of  the  sky. 

It  was  never  for  the  mean;  '     '     ' 


Leave  all  for  love; 
Yet,  hear  me,  yet, 
Oae  word  mace  thy  heart  bdioved. 
One  pulee  more  o*  finn  endeavor, — 
Keep  thee  to-di^, 
-  To-morrow,  forever, 
Free  as  an  Arab 
Of  thy  beloved. 


Thou^  thov  loved  het  as  thysdif, 
As  a  self  of  piu«  clay. 
Though  hei  paitlng  dims  the  day, 
Stealing  grace  from  all  alive; 
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•Ptfcms'  of  Love  ■  ■  ' 

Heartily  know,  '1 

When  half-gods  gD,  '/ 

The  gods  arrive.  ' 

Ralph  H'Wdy  Emaiim  (ISoj-i 


"O,  LOVE  IS  NOT  A  SUMMER  MpOD" 
O,  LOVE  is  not  a  summer  mood, 

Nor  flying  phantom  of  the  brain, 
Nor  youthful  fever  of  the  blood, 

Nor  dream,  nor  fate,  nor  circutnstance. 
Love  is  not  bom  of  blinded  chancs, 
Nor  bred  in  simple  ignorance. 

Love  is  the  flower  of  maidenhood; 

Love  is  the  fruit  of  mortal  pain;       ' 
And  she  hath  winter  in  her  blood. 

True  love  is  steadfast  as  thcskks, 
And  once  ali^,  she  never  flied; 
And  love  is  strong,  and  love  is+'isc. 

■     Rtcfcifrf  WalMU  Gilder  11844-1009] 


WHEN  WILL  LOVE  CO^E?  . 

SOWE  find  Love  late,  some'firtd'hinl  foon, 

Some  with  the  rose  in  May, 
Some  with  the  nightingale  in  June,  -"'■  ' 

And  some  when  skies  are  gray; 
Love  comes  to  some  with  Smiling  eytt, ' 

And  comes  with  tears  to  some; 
For  some  Love  sings,  for  some  Love  sighs. 

For  some  Love's  lips  are  dumb.'"' 

How  will  you  come  to  me,  fair'L<lvo?i'  i 
Will  you  come  late  or  soon?  •    ' 

With  sad  or  smiling  Skies  ajxtve, 

By  light  of  sun  or  moon?  ■    .  1  ' 
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The  Secrer 

'  Wfllyoo  be  sod,  wiH  you  be  »eet, : 
Shig,  slgli.  Love,  or  be  dumb? 
Will  it  be  summer  when  ve  moct, 
n  ere  you  come? 

n  Btattj  [1S55- 


•m 


Lo,  all  thihgs'wakeancltfirfy  and  look  far  thee: 
She  Iwkcth  and  Strith.  ''0  sun,  now  bri*ig  him  to  me. 
Come,  more  adored,  O  adftred.  ftrhis  ctrtning's  sake, 
And  awake;  rtiy  heart;  t6  be  loved,  awake,  awake! " 
Rebm  Bmigt}  (iSss- 

THE  SECRET 

NlOBTINCALES  watfcle  about  it 
ATI  night  under  blossoni  and  Star; 

TTic  wild  s^van  is  dying  wkhonl  it, 
And  theeagte  cTieth  afar;  ■■■  ' 
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The  sun,  be  doth  mount  but  to  find  it, 
Searching  the  greea  earth  o'er; 

But  more  dotti  a  man's  heart  mind  it — 
O  more,  more,  morel 

Over  the  gray  leagues  of  ocean 

The  infinite  yeameth  atone; 
The  forests  with  wandering  emotion 

The  thing  they  luiow  not  intone; 
Creation  arose  but  to  see  it, 

A  million  lamps  in  the  blue; 
But  a  lover,  he  shall  be  it, 

If  one  sweet  maid  is  true. 

George  Edieard  Woodberry  [i8ss- 


THE  ROSE  OF  STARS     , 

When  Love,  our  great  Immort^, 

Put  on  mortality, 
And  down  from  Eden's  portal 

Brought  this  sweet  lite  to  be, 
At  the  sublime  archangel 

He  laughed  with,  veiled  eyes, 
For  he  bore  within  his  bosom 

The  seed  of  Paradise. 

He  hid  it  in  his  bosom. 

And  there  such  narnith  it  iound. 
It  brake  in  bud  and' bloBSOm, 

And  tbejiose  fell  on  thegieund; 
As  the  green  light  on  the  prairie, 
,  As  the  red  light  on  the  sea. 
Through  fragrant  belts  of  summer 

Came  this  sweet  life  to  be. 

And  the  0%ve  archangel  seeiQftv . 

Spread  his  mighty  wings  for,  flight. 
But  the  glow  hung  round  him  fleet^ 

Like  the  loge  of  an  Arctic  night; 
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Love  is  Strong 

And  sadly  moving  heavenward 
By  Venus  and  by  Mars, 

He  heard  the  joyful  planets 
Hail  Earth,  the  Rose  of  Stars. 
Geerge  Bduard  Woadberry  [t. 


Bloom,  violets,  lilies,  and  roses! 
But  what,  young  Desire, 

THE  HIGHWAY 

All  day  long  on  the  highway 
The  King's  fleet  couriers  ride; 

You  may  hear  the  tread  of  their  horses  sped 
Over  the  country  side. 

They  ride  for  life  and  they  ride  for  death 

And  they  override  who  tarrieth. 
With  show  of  color  and  fiush  of  pride 
They  stir  the  dust  on  the  highway. 

Let  them  ride  on  the  highway  wide. 
Love  walks  In  little  paths  aside. 

All  day  long  on  the  highway 
Is  a  tiamp  of  an  army's  feet; 
You  may  w«  tbem  go  in  a  marshaied  row 
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With  the  tale  of  their  arms  complete; 
They  march  for  war  and  they  march  for  peace, 
For  thi-  Just  of  gold  and  fame's  increase, 

For  victories  sadder  than  defeat 

They  raise  the  dust  on  the  highway. 

All  the  armies  of  eaJth  defied,  .  ' 

Love  dwells  in  little  paths  a^de. 

All  day  long  on  the  highway     ' 
Rushes  an  eager  band. 

With  straining  eyes  for  a  worthless  prize 
That  slips  from  the  grasp  like  sand. 
And  men  ieavebkwd  whore  their  icet  haw  stood 
And  bow  them  down  unto  brass  and  wood- 
Idols  fashioned  by  tfieir  own  hand — 
Blind  in  the  dust  of  the  highway. 

Power  and  gold  and  fame  denied. 
Love  laughs  glad  in  the  patlis  a«de. 

L9uh«  Driiuli  |<8}5- 

SONG 
Take  it,  love! 
'Twill  soon  be  over. 
With  the  thickening  of  the  dover, 
With  the  calling  of  the  plover, 
Take  it,  take  it,  lover. 

Take  it,  boy  I 

The  blossoin's  falling. 

And  the  farewell  cuckoo's  calling, 

While  the  sun  and  sliowers  are  ode, 

Take  your  love  out  in  die  sdn. 

Takeit,girll 
And  fear  no  after,    . 
Take  your  fill  of  all  this  laughter. 
Laugh  or  not,  the  tears  will  fall, 
Take  the  laughter  first  of  all.  ■    ' 

Sichvd  Le  OtUiMM*  tiStffr- 
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"NEVER  GIVE  ALL  THE  HEART"^ 
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And  the  great  doors  opened  wide  apart 
AihI  t  vtAce  Vang  out  from  a  glorr  <tf  l^t; 

"Make  room,  make  room  for  a.  faithful  heai| 
In  the  House  of  Xove,  to-night." 

Alfred  Xoycs  [iSflo- 

" CHILD.  CHILD"        , 
CinLD,  child,  love  while  yon  can  ■    ' 

The  voice  and  (he  eyes  and  the  bouI  o!  a  m*h. 
Never  fear  though  it  bteok  your  heart —  i 
Out  of  ihc  wound  new  joy  will  stai-f, 


Love,  for  the  deadly  sins  are  seven, 
Only  through  love  will  you  enter  heaven. 

Sara  Teasdak  [1S84- 

.    ^  WISDOM  ' 

The  young  girl  questions:  "Whether  were  it  bet|.ef 
To  lie  for  ever,  a  warm  slug-a-bed, 
Or  to  rise  up  and  bide  by  Fate  and  Chance,  , 

-  Thi  rawness  0I  the  morning,  /; 

The  gibing  and  the  scorning 
Of  the  stern  Teacher  of  my  ignorance? "  1 

"I  know  not,"  Wisdom  said. 

The  young  girl  questions:  "Friend,  shall  I  die  rahtit^. 
If  I've  iain  for  ever,  sheets  above  the  head. 
Warm  in  a  dream,  or  rise  lo  take  the  worst 

Of  peril  in  the  highways 

Of  straying  in  the  by-ways, 
Of  hunger  for  the  truth,  of  drought  and  thirscf "     ' 

'*Wp  do  not  know,"  he  said, 

"Not  may  till  we  be  dead." 

Ford  Madox  Uucffer  {lAiif 
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FROM     Emblems  OF  love"  ,;_, 

What  shall  ve^da  fin- Lore  tileaicl»yi^>'  nl 
How  shall  we  make  an  akuvblani  ;  '  '  -,'  I 
To  smite  the  bomy«ye>iofinfeA  !■ -: 

With  the  renown  ttf'Otir  Heavoi, 
And  to  th^  \uibtl&vsrsprt>v6  '  . .  ■  1  .1 
Our  service  to  our  dauigod;  Lore? .  .  ^  ■  1 
What  torches  shall  we  lift  aboV«_  I  1  r 
Thecrowd.tbatpusbesthrou^  the  mini,  iu 
To  amaze  the  dark  beads  *ilh  ^t^n^  fiite?-; 
I  should  think'I"we[e3nucb'l,o  hlaihe,  ";'( 
If  neverlheldaome-frBgiaoK^fltoKi  '  n  1 
Above  the  DoisM  of  thcwMrld,  7  ':■■.,-.!: 
And  openly  taid  TOom'a  bozrying  stares^'  ■ ' 
Worshipped  bfioiv  the  saowd  feara  .!  '  ■.;.  1' 
Hiat  are  like  fla^ng  curtaina'fnk^led'. . 
Across  tfacpresencflofowrlord.LiWve.  .-.  '  V 
Nay,  would-that  I  could  6U  the  gaze  ' '  '.' 
Of  the  whole  eaith  with' some  ^eai  firaite/ 
Made  in  a  marvel  Ion  mcn's.eyvs,  .  /  I  :  // 
Some  tower  of  glittering: -Dtastwrils,  ~  ' 
ThcreED  such  a  spirit  fl3UEiiliiiig  .  :'.-<■.  ') 
Men  shoulder  what  myi  heart  con  iihgf:!  ' 
All  that  Lovt  Jlath  done  to  nw  .  ' '  ■  i 
Built  into  stone,  a -nsiUe  gkc;  ■  ,  -  i' 
Marblecarried  to  giemniafrheifht  :  / 
As  moved' aktft  by  jnwaid  ddi^it; 
Notas  vrith  (oilof  cfaoebhetrni  .  '■  I  1  / 
But  seeming  poisHin-biAighty.tiluif.'  •  >  ") 
For  of  all  those  ^hft  have  been- kngwn.'  ' 
To  lodge  with  our  Idad  best,  the-^ui,. .  ■  -'.A 
I  envy  one  for  justtoriethiilgr-'  ■    ■'     ■■••■.'' 

In  Cordova  of  the  Moors: '.  i--\::-} 

"nieredweltapateiaiv-raindedEing,  1  I  '. 
Who  set  great  bands  6(  marble'heweis  m  ) 
To  fashion  his  tiearf&tbahk^iving  :  '7 
Ins'tiflpBtaarCba^ltaO'       <.•       :!  j.n- 
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All  the  wondering  world  might  know 
The  joy  he  had  of  his  Moorish  lass. 
His  love,  that  brighter  and  larger  was 
Than  the  starry  places,  ir.io  firm  stone 
He  sent,  as  if  the  stone  were  glass 
Fired  and  into  beauty  blown. : 
Solemn  and  invented  gravely 
In  its  bulk  the  fabric  stood, 


Of  carven  delicate  ornament, 
Wreathing  up  like  ravishment, 
Mentioning  in  scu^tures  twined 
The  blith^ess  Love  hath  in  Ins  mind; 
And  like  delighted  senses  were 
The  windows,  uid  the  columns  ther^ 
Made  the  following  sight  to  adie 
As  the  heart  that  did  them  make. 
Well  I  can  see  that  shining  soiig 


Of  that  palace  mt;^  have  been 

A  young  god's  fantasy,  ere  he  catoe 

His  serious  worlds  aad  Btais  to  tome; 

Such  an  immortal  passion  /      ' 

Quivered  among  the  riiih  hewn  stone:  ' 

And  in  the  nights  it  seemed  a  jar 

Cut  in' the  substance  of  a  star,  / 

Wherein  a.  wine,  that  will  be  poured 

Some  time  for  feasting  Heaven,  wa^  Mored. ' 


P:h»Got)^lt' 
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All  the  outer  world  could  see    .   i     ■  .' 
Graved  ^d  saws  amazingly  T 

Their  love's  delighted  riotisB,'  i 

Fixed  in  marble  for  all  men's  cyes)    >  ■  1 1 
But  onl)"  these  twain'  could  abide  I 

In  the  cool  peace  that  wiibinside        <    ' ' 
Thrilling  dttire  and  pusion  dwelt; 
They  only  knew  the  acil  meaning'qKlt 
By  Love's  flaming  script,  which  is  ] 

Glxi's^vo^d  written  in  ecstasies. 

And  Where  is  now  that  paiace-gotte^ 
All  the  magical  skilled  stone, 
All  the  droamuig  towets  wrought 
By  Love  as  if  no  more  than  though 
The  unresisting  marble  ^was?  "' 

How  could  such  a  wobdet  pan?  ' 

Ah;  it  was  but  buih  in  vatn  '    '■ 

Against  the  stupid  homB  of  fone,  ' ' 

That  pushed  down  into  the  common  loam 
The  lovelinesd  that  shone  in  Spain.       ■'"'. 
But  we  have  raised  it  up  agam! 
A  loftier  palace,  fairer  far, 
Is  ours,  and  one  that  feats  no  woe        '  ' 
Si^e  in  marvellous  wallsL  we  are; 
Wondering  sertse  like  bulhled  fire^    >    "  > 
High  amazement  of  danVes, 
Delight  and  certainty  of  ktve. 
Closing  around,  rooBng  above  i 

Our  unapptoacbed  and  perfect  hoar 
Within  the  spleodors  of  love's  poweri 

LMMtUts  Abenrtmiieiie&i- 


OK  HAMPSTEAD  HEATH 

Against  the  green  fiame  of  the  hawthorn-tree, 
Hb  scarlet  tunic  burns; 

And  livelier  than  the  green  sap's  mantling  glpe 
The  Spring  fire  tingles  through  him  headily  , 
As  quivering  he  turns  •    r.   r 
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And  stammers  out  the  old  amazing  tale 

Of  youth  and  April  weather; 

While  she,  with  half-breathed  jests  that,  sobbing,  fail, 

Sits,  tight-lipped,  quaking,  eager-eyed  and  pale. 

Beneath  her  purple  feather. 

Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson  [1878- 


ONCE  ON  A  TIME 


Once  on  a  time  a  Saxon  king 
Who  loved  a  queen  of  Rome. 

The  worid  has  but  one  song  losing,,      .^    , 

Anditiaevernew, 
The  first  and  last  o[  all  the  songs 

F«f  k  is  ever  true—  ,  ,-.  .j 

A  little  song,  a  tender  soog, 

TheMily  song  >t  hath; 
"There  was  a  youth  of  AfiCdIon 

Who  loved  a  girl  of  Gath." 

A  thousaml  thousand  years  have  gone,    , 

And  ieons  slill  shall  pass, 
Yet  shall  l^e  world  forever  sing 

Of  him  who  loved  a  lass— 
An  olden  song,  a  golden  song. 

And  singit  unaFraid: 
"There  was  a, youth,  once  on  a  time,  ,'  ' 

Who  dearly  loved  a  maid." 

Kendall  Banning  \ii7g- 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  HER 

FIRST  SONG 

From  "AiUDpM«nd  SteOt*  '  ' 

Doubt  you  to  whom  my  Muse  thi^sc  notes  injteodeth, 
Which  now  my  breast,  o'eccharged,  to  m^isic  tendeth? 

To  you!  lo  you!  ajl  soiiig  of  praise  is  due;     .  , 
Only  in  you  my  song  begins  and  endeth. 

Who  hath  th 

Who  keeps  t 

To  you!  tc 

Only  for  you 

Who  hath  th 

Who  woman 

To  youl  tc 

Only  by  you 

Who  hath  the  feet,  whose  step  all  sweetness  plantetb? 
Who  else,  tor  whom  Fame  worthy  trumpets  wantethP 

To  you!  to  you!  all  song  of  praise  is  due; 
Only  to  you  her  sceplre  Venus  granteth. 

Who  hath  the  breast,  whose  milk  doth  passions  nourish? 
Whose  grace  is  such,  that  when  it  chides  doth  cherish? 

To  you!  to  you!  all  song  of  prai^  is  due; 
Only  through  you  the  tree  of  life  doth  flourish. 

Who  hath  the  hand,  which  without  stroke  subdueth? 
Who  iong-dead  beauty  with  increaae  reneweth? 

To  you!  to  you!  all  song  of  praise  is  due; 
Only  at  you  all  envy  hopcle^  rueth. 
Si8 
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Who  hath  tbe;b«iT,  whi«h. loosest  fastest  tiethP 
Who  makes  a  man  live  theE  glad  when  he  dieth? 

To  youl  to  you!  all  song  of  praise  is  due; 
Only  of  you  the  flatterer  never  Ucth. 

Who 

Wboe 

To 

Only 

Doubt  you  to  whom  my  Muse  these  notes' intendeth, 
Which  now  my  breast,  o'etcharged,  to  muMc  lendeth? 

To  you!  to  youl  all  song  oi  praise  is  due; 
Only  in  you  my  song  begins  and  cndelh. 

Pkiiip  Sidney  [i5S*-is8fi] 


Theritb  SilvialeruSsiBg,      '    '"    ''   "  - '■ ' 

That  Silvia  is  exc^ng; 
She  excds  each  mortal  thing ,   1    <         i 

Upon  the.  dull  earth  dwelling:^ 
To  her  let  us  garlanda  bring. 
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/     ■  CUPID  AND  CAMPASPti- 

'Ftam  "  Aleunder  and  Cunpupi  '*' 

Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  played 

At  cards  for  kisses;  Cupid  paid: 

He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow,  and  arrows, 

ttis  mother's  doves,  and  team  of  sparrow^;' 

Loses  them  loo;  then  down  he  throws  ' 

The  coral  of  his  lip,  the  rose  '  ' ' 

Growing  on's  check  (but  none  kriowshow); 

With  these,  the  crystal  of  his  brow, 

And  then  the  dimple  on  his  <fefn; 

All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win; 

And  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes-  ■  ■ 

She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise; 

O  Love!  has  she  done  this  to  thee? 

What  shall,  alas!  become  of  me? 

JohnLyly  [i5S4?-i6o6l 

APOLLO'S  SONG 

Fniiii  "  UidH  " 

Mv  Daphne's  hair  is  twisted  gold,  ' 
Bri^t  stars  apiece  her  eyes  do  hold. 
My  Daphne's  brow  enthrones  the  Graces, 
My  Daphne's  beauty  stains  all  faces,      , , 
On  Daplmc's  cheek  grow  rose  and  cherry. 
On  Daphne's  lip. a  sweeter  berry,      • 
Daphne's  snowy  hand  but  touched  docs  melt, 
And  then  no  heavenlier  warmth  is  felt^ 
My  Daphne's  voice  tunes  all  the  spheres,' 
My  Dapline's  music  charms  all  cars. 
Fond  am  I  thias  (o  sing  her  praise;  '         ' 
These  glories  now  are  turned  to  bays. 

JdhH  Lyly  [ijs4?-i6o6l 

•'FAIR  IS  MY  LOVE  FOR  APRIL'S  IN, HER  FACE  " 

,  FiOB  "Pcijaiada",. 

Fair  is  my  love  fcK' Aprit'sin  bcr  Eacflr 

Her  lovely  breasts  SefMRmber  daJms  his  part, 
And  lordly  Jidy  IB  her  s^atakite  friace, 
'  '  Bint  odd  t>eceMberdwdleth  in  her  heart; 
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Blest  be  the  moaths  that  set  ray  thou^ts  on  fire 
Accurst  that  month  that  hindereth  my  desire. 

Like  Fhoebus'  fiie,  so  sparkle  both  her  eyes, 
As  air  perf  omed  with  amber  is  her  breath. 

Like  swelling  waves  her  lovely  breaste.do  rise, 
A8earth,ber.hqan.,cold,dateth  me lo  death: 

Aye  me,  poor  man,  that  on  the  earth  do  live, 

When  unkind  earth  death  and  despair  doth  give! 


SAMELA 

Pram '"Hcuptwd^ 

Like  to  Diana  in  her  sum^iier  weed. 
Girt  with  a  crimson  robe  of  brightest  dye. 

Goes  fair  Samela; 
Whiter  than  be  the  flocks  that  straggling  feed, 
When  washed  by  Arethusa's  Fount  they  lie, 

Is  fair  Samela. 

As  fair  Aurora  in  her  morning-gray, 
Decked  with  the  ruddy  glister  of  her  love. 

Is  fair  Samela^  .    .  i 

Like  lovely  Thetis  oh  a  cahnM  day.  i 

Whenas  her  brightness  Neptune's  fancy  move. 

Shines  fair  Samela. 

Her  tresses  gold,  her  eym  like  glassy  streams, 
Her  teeth  are  pearl,  the  breasts  are  ivory 

Of  fair  Samela;  '  ''     ''■ 

Her  cheeks  like  rose  and  lily  yield  forth -glcabs; 
Her  biloH's  bright  arches  framed  of  ebony:'"  I 

Thus  fair  Samela  "■'       ' 
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Passeth  fair  Venus  in  het  Iwavett  hue^    ■     ■    • 
And  Juno  in  the  straw  of  majesty. 

For  she's  Samela; 
Pallas,  in  wit,— all  three,  if  you  well  vSct», 
For  beauty,  wit,  and  matchless  dignity 

Yield  to  Samda. 

Robert  Gnati  (isMi^isail 


DAMELUS'  SONG  OF  HIS  DIAPHENU 


Diaphenia  like  the  ^Mreadih^  roses. 
That  in  thy  sweets  tiSl  sweets  encloses, 

Fair  sweet,  how  I  do  love  thee! 
I  do  love  thee  as  each  flower 
Loves  the  sun's  life-giving  power;  , 

.  For  dead,  thy  breath  to  life  might  move  n^e., 

Diaphenia  like  to  all  things  blessM, 
When  all  thy  praises  are  expressed. 

Dear  joy,  h«w  I  do  love  thee! 
As  the  Wrda  dolove  the  spiias,  ,      t 

Or  the  bees  their  careful  king:  .  \ 

Then  in  requite,  sweet  virgin,  bv&inel  ,     i 

fl«r)'  Cotutaiie  [15,^*613! 


MADRIGAL  '       ' 

My  love  in  her  attire  doth  show  her  wit,' 
-,.It  doth  so  well  become  her;  ;,-..:, 

For,  every  season  she  hath  dressings  fit,     ,     | 
For  Winter,  Spring,  and  Supuner.   . 
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No  Iwauty  she  doth  miss 

When  all  her  robes  are  on: 
But  Beauty's  self  she  is 

When  all  her  robes  are  gone. 

Uhkittnon 


CHLORIS  IN  THE  SNOW; 

I  SAW  fair  Cbtoris  malk  alone,  1 

When  [eatheted.  rain  came  swifUy  down,     ' 
As  Jove  dfscendiog  from  hid  Tomer  ' 

To  mutt  her  in  a  alver  stoweil:  1 

The  wantcm  soow  flew  to  ber  l^east, 
Like  pretty  birds  into  thoir  nest, 
But,  overcome  with  whiteness  there, 
For  grief  it  tliawed  into  a  tear:  ,  ^ 

TTience  falling  on  her  garment's  hem, 
To  decl;  her,  froze  into  a  gem. 


"THERE  IS  A  LADY  SWEET  AND  KIND"  ^ 

These  b  a  lady  sweet  and  kind, 
Was  never  face  so  pleased  my  mud; 
I  did  bat  see  ber  passing  by, 
And  yet  I  love  her  till  I  die. 


Her  gesture,  motion,  and  her  smiles, 
Her  wit,  her  voice  my  heart  beguiles, 
Beguiles  my  heart,  Tlcnow  not  why, 
And  yet  I  love  her  tfl!  I  dit.      ■  ■ 

Cupid  is  winged  ard  doth  range, 
Her  country  so  my  love  doth  change; 
But  change  she  earth,  or  change  she  sky, 
Yet  I  will  love  iKr  tiU  I  die. 

.   .  I    I     . .  Unknoant 
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CHERRY-RIPE 

There  is  a  garden  ia  her  face 

Where  roses  and  white  lilies  blow; 
A  heavenly  paradise  is  that  place, 
Wherein  all  pleasant  fruits  do  flow: 
There  cherries  grow  which  none  may  buy 
Till  "Cherry-ripe"  themadves  do  cry. 

Those  cherries  fairly  do  enclose 
Of  orient  pearl  a  double  tost, 
Which  when  her  lovely  laughter  shows. 
They  look  like  rose-buds  filled  with  snow; . 
Yet  them  nor  peer  nor  pnncei  can  btiy 
Till  "Cherry-ripe  "  themsdves  do  ay,     i 

Her  eyes  like  angels  watch  them  still; 

Her  brows  like  bended  bows  do  stand, 
Threatening  with  piercing  frowns  to  kill 
All  that  attempt  with  eye  or  hand 
Those  sacred  cherries  to  come  nigh, 
Till  "Cherry-ripe"  themselves  do  cry. 

Xkomas  Campion  |   ?    -ifiigj 

AMARILLIS 

I  CAKE  not  for  these  ladies, 

That  must  be  wooed  and  ptsjtA: 

Give  me  kind  Anmriliia, 

The  waoton  countrymaid. 

Nature  art  disdaioetb. 

Her  beauty  is  her  own.  ^ 

Her  when  we  court  and  kias,  .  i 

She  cries,  Forsooth,  let  got 

But  when  we  come  where  comfort  is, 

She  never  will  say  No. 

If  I  love  Amarillis, 
She  gives  mc  fruit  and  flowere: 
But  if  we  love  these  ladies, 
We  must  give  golden  showers. 
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Give  tbdn  goMr  th&t  sell  lows. 
Give  meitbe  Nut-brdwa  laae, , 
Viho,  yihet  i^  coMrt  and  Iws,    ,  . 
^K-otei,  (^nooth,  let  go: 
But  ^to  we  come  where  contfott  is, 
^te  DSvec  nil!  say  No. 

These  ladies  must  have  pillows, 

And  beds  by  strangers  wrought; 

Give  me  a  bower  of  willows, 

Of  AiflM  and  leaves  unbougbt. 

And  fresh  Amarillis, 

With  Inilk  and  honey  fed; 

Who,  when  we  court  and  kiss,' 

She  cries.  Forsooth,  let  go:  '  ' 

But  when  we  come  where  comfort  is,      ' 

She  never  will  say  No!  ' 

Thomas  Campum  [  ?  -1619] 


ELIZABETH  OF  BOHEMIA 

You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night,  '  i 

That  poorly  Satisfy  our  eyes        '  ' 

More  by  your  number  than  your  light,  i 

You  common  people  of  the  skies; 
What  are  you  when  the  moon  shall  rise?     t 

You  curious  chanters  of  the  wood, 

That  warble  forfh  Dame  Nature's  lays, 
Thinking  your  passions  understood    ■  -  ■' 

■    By  your  weak  accents;  what's  yourpialsfe'- 
When  Philomel  her  voice  shall  raise? 

■,        '1 
You  violets  that  fiiGt  apfiear, 

By  your  pure  purple  maatles  known 
Like  the  proid  virgins  of  the  year,  .,\ 

As  if  the  spring  were  all  yora  own)    ,   .      ; 

What  are  you  when  tin  rose  is  Mown? 
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So,  when  my  mistress  ahiU  be  seen 
In  form  and  beauty  of  her  nundj 

By  virtue  first,  then  choice^  a  QnMn. 
Tell  me,  if  «ha  were  not  <tesignM 
Th '  eclipse  and  glory  of  her  kind, 

Uary.WvUom  [i568-i6j|d 


HER  TRIUMPH 

ftom  "  A  CelebcalkD  of  Cladi'     ' 

See  the  Chariot  at  hand  here  of  Love, 

Wherein  my  Lady  rideth !  , 

Each  that  draws  is  a  swan  or  a  dove, 

And  well, the  car  Love  guideth. 
As  she  goes,  all  hearts  do  duly 

Unto  her  beauty; 
And,  enamored,  do  wish,  so  they  might 

But  enjoy  such  a  sight, 
That  they  still  were  to  nin  by  her  side. 
Through  swords,  through  seas,  whither  she  would  ridt 

Do  but  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 

All  that  Love  'a  world  comprisetbl 
Do  but  look  oa.  her  hair,  it  is  br«ht    . 

AsLove'sstai  wlioiit  risethi 
Do  but  mark,  her  forehead's  smoother 

Than  words  thai  soothe  her! 
And  from  her  arched  biows  such  a  grixce 

Sheds  itself  through  the  face, 
As  alone  there  triumphs  to  the  life 
All  the  gain,  all  the  good,  ot  the  elennenls"  strife. 

Have  you  seen  hut  a  bright  lily  grow 

Before  rude  hands  have  touchy  it  ? 
Have  you  marked  but  the  fall  o'  the  saow . 

Before  the  soil  hath  smutched  it? 
Have  you  felt  Che  wool  of  beaver, 
Or  swan's  down  ever?  , 
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Or  have  smeito'  ^e'txid  o'  ttw  briw? 

<  Orithe  o^  m  the  fiw? 
Or  have  tasted  the  bag  o'  the  betp  ' 
O  so  wlnte,0  30  toft,  O  so.8w«a  la  she! 

BmJonwn  [is73?-i637l 


OF  PHYLLIS 

In  petticoat  of  green. 
Her  hair  about  b«r  eyne, 
Phyllis  beneath  so  o«k 
Sat  mHking  her  fair  Akii: 
Among  that  sweefr-elreroed  inoistut«,  me  delight, 
Her  hand  seemed  milk  in  milk,  it  was«o  white. 

William  Drttnmond  [1585-1649] 


A  WELCOME 

Wdamie,  wekome,  do  I  sing. 
Far  mort  vielajme  than  the  spring; 
H»  that  parteik  from  you  never 
Sbail  enjoy  a  spring  forever. 

He  that  to  the  voice  b  near, 

Breaking  from  your  ivory  pate. 
Need  not  walk  abroad  to  hear 
The  deh'ghtful  nightingale. 

He  that  hMks  still  on  your  eyes, 
Though  the  winter  have  begun 

To  benumb  our  arteries. 

Shall, not  want  the  summer's  sun. 


He  that  still  may  aee  youi  cheeks, 
Whero  aU  rarenesa  sliU  reposes, 

Is  a  Eool  if  e'n  be  seeks 
Other  lilies,  otiier.ioeeB. 
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He' to  whom  your  soft  lip  jiidda,     ■<  ■' 
And  percerves  your  farealii  la  kissing, 

M  the  odors  of  the  fields 
Never,  never  shall  be  U 


He  that  question  would  anew 

What  fair  Eden  was  of  old. 
Lei  htm  lightLy  study  jypu, 

And  a  brief  of  that  behold. 

WelcoiiK,  weloome,  linn  1  smg,  ■ ' 

Far  more  wdOrme  tfcwt  (it  springs  ■ 
He  thai  partetitfrom  you  never, 
ShaU  atjiry  a  spring  fofeoer.  / 

'  -  WiUiam  Browe  [■d9t~i^4i^) 


THE   COMPLETE  LOVER 

For  her  gait,  W  she  be  JtvaJking ; 
Be  she  sitting,  I  desire  her 
For  het  state's  sake;  and  admire  her 
For  h^  wit  if  she  be  talking;         * 

Gait  and  state  and  wit  approve  her; 

For  which  all  and  each  I  lovb'her. 

Be  she  sullen,  I  commend  her 
For  a  modest.    Bcshemeriy,    ' 
For  a  kind  one  her  prrfei- 1. 
Brieily,  werything  dolh  l«id  her 

So  much  grace,  and  so  approve  her. 

That  (or  everything  I  lovu  her, 

William  Brnvne  Ii59t-t643f] 


RUBIES  AND  PEARLS 

Some  asked  mewhere  the  rubies  grew, 

And  nothing  1  did  say, 
But  with  my  finger  pointed  to 

The  Iip««f' Julia. 
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Some  asked i))(liS'peaals^cUd  growy  aad  where: 

Ibai  epehe  I  to  my  girt, 
To  part. berlipt,  and  sbaned  tbero  there 

The  quarrelets  of  pearl. 

Robert  Rerrick  [1191-1674] 


UPON  JUUA,'S  CLOTHES 

WitENAS  in  silks  my  Julia  goes, 
Then,  ihep,  methinks,  how  sweetly  flows 
The  liquefaftioD  of  her  clothes! 
Nexl,  when  I  caat  mine  eyes  and  see 
Tliat.biavc  vibmdon  each  way  free, 
— O  how  that  glittering  taketb  me! 

Robert  llerrick  [iS9'- 


TO  CYNTHIA  ON  CONCEALMENT  OF  HER 
BEAUTY 

Do  not  QOnceal  those  radiant  eyes, 
The  starlight  of  serenest  skies; 
Lest,  wanting  of  their  heavenly  light,  ', 
They  tucn  to  chaos'  endless  night! 

Do  nOC  conceal  those  tenses  fair. 
The  silken  soBtes  of  thy  Suited  hair; 
Lest,  finding  neither  gfM  nor  oce, 
The  curious  silk'wonn  work  no  more. 

Do  not  conceal  those  breasts  of  thine. 
More  snow-white  than  the  Apenninc; 
Le^,  if  these  be  like  cold  and  frost, 
The  lily  be  for  ever  lost.  ' 

Do  not  conceal  that  fragrdnt  sceSt, 
Thy  breath,  whi<4  to  all  flowers  hath  tent 
Perfumes;  lest,  if  being  supprasKd; 
No  spioes  grow  in  all  the  rest. 
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"DonoC  conceal  tbylieawpiljrvtriceH        •'. 
Which  makes  the  bearta  of  gads  fejoida; 
Lest,  itiuEJcheftrtDgnosuditbiDg,  I        .\ 
The  nightingale  forget  to-eing.        <       l 

Do  not  conceal,  nor  yet  eclipse. 
Thy  pearly  teeth  with  coral  lips; 
Lest  that  the  seas  cease  to  bring  forth 
Gems  which  from  thee  have  ail  tbeir  worth. 

Do  not  conceal  no  beauty,  grace, 
'That's  either  in  thy  mind  or  fadi;        ' 
Lest  virtae  overcome  by  vice 
Make  men  believe  no  Paradise: 

FnuMif  XymiMM' (ts87-i64i] 


SONG 

Ask  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows. 
When  June  is  past,  the  fading  rose;  , 
For  in  your  beauty's  orient  deep 
These  flowers,  as  in  their  causes,  sleep. 


Ask  me  no  more  whither  doth  haste    ■ 
The  ni^tingalc  whon  May  is  pasti 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
Sh©  winters  and  keeps  warm  hei  note. 

Ask  me  no  more  where  those  stars  'ligt^t 
That  downwards  fall  in  dead  of  night; 
For  in  your  eyes  ihcy  sit,  and  there      ^ 
Fiild  become  as  in  their  sphere. 

Ask  me  no  more  if  east  or  west 
The  F^oenix  builds  her  spicy  nest?       ' 
'   For  unto  you  at  last  E3ie 'flies;  I 

And  in  ymlr  fragrant  boscHn  dies. 

.  Thmas-Cattm  ([n8?-i6}9?1 
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And  vheresoe'er  my  iuicy  wuld  bfsjn,  > 
Still  her  perfection  lets  religiqii  in.      .  / 


A  naiTOW  compass!  and  yet  there  - 
Dwelt  all  theft's  good,  and  all  that's  fair! 
Give  rae  but  what  this  ribbon  bound, 
Take  all  the  t^t  the  sun  goes  round! 

Sdi^und  WaUer  (.606- 

CASTARA      , ,      . 

LiKS  the  Violet,  wind)  .aldne 

Prospers  in  some  happy,  shade. 
My  Caslara  lives  rinknowni  , . 

To  no  looser  eye  betrayed: 
■  For  She'sW  herefelf  untrue 
Who  delists  i'  the  public  view. 
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Such  is  her  beauty  as  no  arts 
Have  eniicbed  With  boraowed  grace. 

Her  high  birth  no  pride  imparts, 
For  she  blushes  in  her  place. 

Folly  boasts  a  glorious  blood;    '  ' 
She  is  noblest,  being  good. 

Cautious,  she  knew  never  yet 

What  a  wanton  courtship  meuit; 
Nor  speaks  loud  to  boaat  her  Wit, 
In  her  silence,  eloquent. 

Of  herself  survey  she  takes, 
But  'tween  men  no  diflerenoe  mi 

She  obeys  with  speedy  will 

Her  grave  parents'  wise  commands; 
And  so  innocent,  that  ill- 
■  She  nor  acta,  dot  understands. 

Women's  feet  run  slill  astray    ', 
If  to  ill  they  know  the  way. 

She  satis  by  that  rock,  the  court, 


She  holds  that  day's  pleasure  best 
Where  sin  waits  not  on  deBght; 
Without  mask,  or  ball,  or  feast, 
Sweetly  spends  a  winter's  night. 

O'er  that  darkness  whence  is  thrust 
Prayer  and  sleep,  oft  governs  lust. 

She  her  throne  makes  reason  climb, 

While  wild  passions  cAptive  lie; 
And,  tach.  aTtiole  of  Lim£, 
Her  pure  thoughts  to  beftven  fly; ' 
All  bcTiwws  religious  be,. 
■  And  she  vows  herloye  to  me. 

leUftm^^inftoM  [160S-1 
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TO  ARAMANTHA 

THAT  SHE  WOCLD  DISHEVEL  BES.  BAtK 

Araiuntha,  swcel  and  fair. 
Ah,  braid  no  more  ihal  shining  hair! 
As  my  curious  hand  or  eye 
Hovering  round  thee,  let  it  fly. 

Let  it  fly  as  unccmfined 
As  its  cahn  ravisfaer  llM  wiftd, 
Who  hath  left  his  dftrtbig;  ib'  east. 
To  wanton  in  that  spicy  nest. 

Every  tress  must  be  confessed; 
But  neatly  tanked  at  the  best;  , 

Like  a  clew  of  golden  thread  | 

Most  excellently  ravell&i. 

Do  nM,  tken,  -feted  up  that  light 
In  ribbons,  and  o'et-doud )»  wgfat. 
Like  die  stm  la's  early  ny;' 
But  shake  your  head  and  scatter  day. 

Richard  Lareiace  [i«ig-i6s8l 


CHLOE  DIVlNjE 
Chloe's  a  N)miph  in  flowery  groves, 

A  Keteid  in  the  streams; 
Saint-Kke  she  in  t?te  temple  moves, 

A  woman  in  my  dreams. 

Love  steals  artillery  from  her  eyes, 
The  Graces  poi^t  her  charms; 

Orpheus  is  rivalled  '»  ^'^  voice, 
And  Venus  in  bqr  arn^. 

Never' so  happily  in  cWfe 

■  DM  heaven  and  earth  cambine; 
And  yet  'tfe  flesh  and  Hood  alone 
Tliat  makes  her  so  divihe. 

Thoinas  D'Urfiy  [i6s3-i 
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MY  PEGGY 


My  Peggy  is  a  young  thing, 
Just  entered  in  her  teens, 
Fair  as  the  day,  and  sweet  as  ^^ay, 
Fair  as  the  day,  and  always  gay; 

My  Peggy  is  a  young  thing. 

And  I'm  na  very  auld,         i 

Yet'weel  I  like  to  meet  het,  at 

The  wauking  o'  the  ifmld.   ■ 

M 


To  a'  the.laye  I'm  catild;    i 

But  the. gars  a. my  ^Mnts  glo^ 

Atntaukingo'thefaidd.     ] 

My  Peggy  smiles  sae  kindly 
Whene'er  I  whisper  love, 
That  I  look  doun  on  a'  the  toun. 
That  I  look  doun  upon  i  axniti: 

My  Peggy. smiles  saekindjy,  , 

It  makes  me  blithe  apd  bauld, 
And  ii&ethiflg  gi'es  me  sic  jdielight 
As  wEuUlpng.o'  the  fai^d^ 

My  Peggy  sings  sae  saftly. 

When  on  my  Rj'tw  I  play;  ' 

By  a'  the  rest  it  is  coiifcssed," 
By  a'  Ihc  rest  that  she  sings  best:    ' 

My  Peggy  sings  sae'SSjEUy,  / 
I     And  is  hersangs  are|av|d, 
Wi'  innocence  the  wale  o'sq^se, 
At  wauking  o'  ihc  fauldj 
;  '.".  ,,  \  Allan  Ramsay  [1686-17581 
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"TeJL'Mei  My  Heart"  ,^gj 


FtPm  "  Acb  wd  SaUtw ' ' 

O  KDDDIER  than  the  cheny! 
O  sweeter  than  the  benyl 

0  nymph  more  bright 

Than  moonshine  nijsht, 
Like  kidlings  blithe  and  merryl 
Ripe  as  the  melting  luster; 

Yet  hard  to  tame  '  ' 

As  raging  flame, 
And  fierce  as  storms  that  blusterl ' 

/DA(tGflJ'[l68s-i73>] 


"TELL  ME,  MV  HEART,  IF  THIS  BE  LOVE" 
When  Delia  on  flle  plain  appears,      ' 
Awed  by  a  thousand  tender  fears 
I  TMrald  approach,  butduenot  raovfe: 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  tWe  be  love? 

Whene'er  she  speaks,  my  ravished  ear 
No  other  voice  than  here  can  hear, 
No  other  wit  but  here  approve; 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  love? 
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THE  FAIR  THTEt' 

Before  tke  uichin  well  could  go, , . 
She  stole  the  whiteness  of  the  gdow; 
And  more,  that  whiteness  to  adorn, 
She  stole  the  blushes  of  the  mom;  , 
Stole  all  the  sweetness  eliwr  sheds 
On  primrose  buds  and  violet  beds. 

StUl  to  reveal  her  artful  wiles ,  :  ,/ 
She  stole  the  Graces'  silken  smiles; 

She  stole  Aurora's  balmy  breath; 
And  pilfered  orient  pearl  for  teeth; 
'  The  cherry,  dipped  in  morning  dew,'  ■' 
Gave  moisture  to  her  life,  and  hue.'  ' 


These  were  her  in&int  ap«la,  a  slare;i 
And  she,  in  time,  still  pilfered  nioiot- 
At  twelve,  she  stole  from  Cyprus'  queen 
Her  air  and  love-commanding  mien; 
Stole  Juno's  dignity;  and  stole 
From  Pallas  sense  to  charm  the  soul. 

ApoUo'a  wit  was  nert  her  prey; 
Her  next,  th»heam  that  lights  the  diV; 
She  sang; — mmeeA,  tfae'Sinnts  hoard. 
And  to  asseirt  tbdr  voioe  appeared. 
She  played; — the  Muses  from  their  1)1)1, 
Wondered  who  thus  had  stole  iheir  skill. 

Great  Jove  approved  her  crinics  and  *rt; 
And,  t'other  day,  she  stole  my  heart! 
If  lovers,  Cupid,  are  thy  care, 
Eaert  thy  Vengeance  on  thh  Fair: 
To  trial' bring  her  Btoleri  chartns, 
And  let  her  prison  be  my  armsl     ' 

'    Charla  Wyndham\n to~) 
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AMORET 

If  rightly  tuoeful  bards  decide, 
If  it  be  Bled  in  Love's  deCTces, 

That  Beauty  ow^t  not  to  be  irietf 
But  by  iVs  native  power  to  please,' 

Then  tell  me,  youths  and  lovers,  tell— 

What  fair  can  Amoret  excel? 

Behold  that  bright  unsullied  smile, 
And  wisdom  speaking  in  her  mien; 

Yel — ahe  so  artless  all  the  while. 
So  lillle  studious  lo  be  seen — 

We  naught  but  instant  gladness  know, 

Nor  think, to  whom  the  gift  we  ow& 

But  neither  music,  nor  the  powers 
Of  youth  and  mirth  arid  froKc  cheer. 

Add  half  the  sunshme  (o  the  houis, 
O  make  life's  prospect  h&lf  so  d^r, 

As  memory  brings  it  to  the  eyC  ' 

From  scene?  where  Amoret  was  by. 

This,  sure^  is  Beauty's  happiest  part; 

This  gives  the  niost  unbounded  sway; 
'  Tiaia  shall  emdiant  the  subject  heart 

When  rose  and  lily  fade  away; 
And  she  be  stUl,  in  spite  of  "nme, 
Sweet  Amoret,  hi  all  her  prime- 

Mark  Akmside  [1711-1 


SONG 

TWb1»»1»b  4loi}e  let  otheraprizf, 
TheJeatures  of  tbe  Jair:  ; 

I  look  for  spitit  in  her  eyes, 
And  meaning  in  ber  aitt 
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A  damask  cheek,  an  ivory  arm, 

Shall  ne'er  my  wishes  win: 
Give  me  an  animated  form, 

That  speaks  a  mind  within. 

A  face  where  awful  honor  shines, 
Where  dense  and  sweetness  move:, 

And  angel  innocence  lefinA 
The  tenderness  of  love. 

These  are  the  soul  of  beauty's  frame; 

Without  whose  vital  aid 
Unfinished  all  her  features  seem. 

And  all  her  roses  dead. 

But  ah!  where  both  their  charms  unite. 

How  perfect  is  the  view, 
With  every  image  of  delight, 

With  graces  ever  new: 

Of  power  to  charm  the  greatest  woe. 

The  wildest  rage  contn^ 
DiBusing  mildness  o'er  the  brow. 

And  rapture  through  the  souL      . 

Their  power  but  faintly  to  eipress 

All  language  must  despair; 
But  go,  behold  Arpasia's  face, 

And  read  it  perfect  there. 

Mark  Akensiit  [1731- 

KATE  OF  ABERDEEN  , 
The  silver  moon's  enamored  beam 
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UpoO  the  green  the  vHginsW^t,    .< 

-Ib  f(H7'  diaplets  gay,         .1 
Till  mom  unbar  her  golden  gate, 

And  give  tlie  [»onii^  May. 
Meliunk$  I  hear .  the  maids  declare,  ,  / 

The  promised  May,  when  seep,    ■ 
Not  half  so  fri^grast,  half  so,iair,    ,  , 

4s  Kate  of,  ^berdeon. 

Strike  up  the  labor's  boldest  notesj 

We'll  rouse  the  nodding  grove; 
The  nested  birds  shall  raise  their  throats, 

And  hail  the  maid  of  love; 
And  see— the  matin  lart  mistakes, 

He  quits  the  .tufted  gjceen: 
Fond  bird!  'tis  npt  the  morning  brqaks,— 

lls.Kate  of  Aberdeen.  ,, , 

Head,  ' 

;.         ■■  * 

reTl  lead, 
is  try. 


SONG. 

Who  has  robbed  tliC  ocean  cave,    '    '  ' 

To  tinge  thy  lips  with'coral  hue?  ' 
Who  from  India's  distaiit  waVe' 

For  thee  those  pearly  treasures  drtW? 
Who  froffi  yonder  orient  sky  ' ' 
Stole  the  morning  of  thine  eye?  ' 

A  tficuaahd  cbbnns,  thy  form  to  deck, 
Fronv sea,  and  earth,  aodajf  a«  torn; 

RoeesUoom  upon  thy  ch^, ;  : 
On  thy  breath  their  fragrance  borne. 
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Guard  thy  bosom  from  the  d>Yv  '  j 
Lest  thy  snows  should  melt  Awaijf. 


But  one  charm  remains  behind,         ■' 

Which  mute  earth  can  ne'er  hnpart;  ■'' 

Nor  in  ocean  wilt  thou  find, 

Nor  in  the  circling  air,  a  heart.  -■■ 

Fairest!  wouldst  thou  perfect  be, 

Take,  oh,  take  that  heart  frpni  me. 

Jakn  5/iaio  [isS9-i6isl 


The  feathered  people  you  might  see, 
Perched  all  around  on  every  tree, 
In  notes  of  sweetrat  melody  . 

They  ^il  tlje  charming  Chloe;      ,' ' " 
Till,  painting  gay  the  eastern  skies,     ,, 
The  glprious  sun  began  to  rise, 
Out-rivalled  by  the  radiant  i;yes 
Of  yquthful,  charming  CUoe, 
Lovely  was  she  by  the  dawn. 
Youthful  Ghloc,  duwmingjC&lob, 
■   '    Tripping  o'er  the  peirly  lawn,  . 
The  youthful,  channing  Chtoe.  , 
■  RttbtnBuma  \ns' 
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The  Ldver's  Gh(l>(ce 


"0  MALLVS  MEEK,  MALLY-S  SWEET" 
As  I  was  walking  up  the  street,  '■ ' 


THE  LOVER'S   CHOICE 

You,  Damon,  covet  to  possess 
The  nymph  that  sparkles  in  her  drc^; 
Would  rustling  silks  and  hoops  invade, ,, ; 
And  clasp  an  aimful  «f  brocade. 

Soch  tBtse  the  price  of  yopur  delight 
Who  iMitcAad^  haih  their  red  and  ffklte,. 
And,  p£nte-Uke,  burprise  your  heart 
With  ctJors  of  adulterate  arL 
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Me,  Damon,  me  the  maid  enchants 

■   -W^QSe  clieeks  thehand  otnatuxe.pafnte^ 
A  modest  blush  adorns  her  face, 
Her  ail  an  unafiocted  grace.  ■    \  ■  t. 

No  art  she  knows,  or  seeks  to  know; 
No  charm  to  wealthy  pride  will  owe;        j 
No  gems,  no  gold  she  Jieeds  to  wear; 
She  shines  intrinsically  fair. 

Thomas  Bedingfi^y  ?  -ifiijl 


RONDEAU  REDOUBLE 

Mv  day  and  night  are  En  my  la'dy'i  hant!; ';'_ 
I  have  no  other  sunrise  than  her  sight;    ' 

For  me  her  favor  glorifies  the  land; 
Her  anger  darkens  all  the  cheerful  light,' 
Her  face  is  fairer  than  the  hawthorn  white, 

When  all  a-flower  in  May  the  hedgero^ts  stand; 
•  Wiile  *e  YS  kind,  1  know  of  no  affdgUrt; ' 

My  day  and  night  arein'mylady'S'ttend'. '  '^■ 

All  heaven  in  ber  gloiioDs  eyes  is  spanned; 

Her  smile  is  softer  than  the  fummer's  night, 
Gladder  than  daybreak  on  the  faery  st^^d; 

I  have  no. other  subcise  than- ber ,^tit. 

Her  silver  speech  is  like  the  singing  flight 
Of  runnels  rippling  o'er  the  jewelled  sand; 

Her  kiss  a  dream  of  delicate  delight; 
For  me  her  favor  glorifies  the  land. 

What  if  the  Winter  chase  the  Summer  bland ! 

The  gold  sun  in  her  hair  burns  ever  briglit. 
If  she  be  sad,  straightway  all  joy  is  banned; 

Her  anger  darkens  all  the  cheerful  h'ght.  ' 

Come  weal  or  woe,  I  am  my  lady's  knight 
And  in  her  service  every  ill  withstand; 

Love  is  my  Lord  in  all  the  wnrld's  do^^ 
And  holdeth  m'the  hoDowof  his  band 

My  day  and  TL^f . 
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"MYxLOVE  SftB^S  BUT  A  tASSIE  VET" 

.  My  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet,    /        , 
A  lightsome  lovdy  lassie  yet; 

It  scarce  wad  do 

To  sit  an'  woo 
Down  hy  the  stream  ,sae  gla^y  yet. 

But  there's  a  braw  tinje  coming  yet. 
When  we  may  gang  a-roaming  yet; 


ber. 

TheirQ,  toimqelmylassiey^t/  i- 

Up  in  yoD  glen  sae  grassy  yet; 

■      Foralllsce  '     ■■  '■' 

Ate  naught  to  rae, 
Save  hefthafS  but  a  lassie  yet.         ' 
Jamer  Hog^'ln 
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JESSIE,  THE  FLOWER  O'  DUNBLANE 

The  suii  has  gane  down  o'er  the  lofty  BentortiOlid    " '  ' 
And  left  the  red  clouds  to  [)reside  o'er  the  scene, 

While  laoely  I  stray,  in  the  calm  simmer  gloamin', 
To  muse  on  sweet  Jessie,  the  Flower  o'  Dunblane. 

How  sweet  is  the  brier,  wi'  its  saft  fauldin'  blosEu>m, 

And  sweet  is  the  birk,  wi'  its  mantle  o'  green; 
Yet  sweeter  and  fairer,  and  dear  to  this  bosom, 

Is  lovely  young  Jessie,  the  Flower  o'  Dunblane- 
She's  modest  as  ony,  and  blithe  as  she's  bonnie; 

For  guileless  simplicity  marks  her  its  ain ; 
And  far  be  the  villain,  divested  of  feeling, 

Wha'd  blight  in  its  bloom  the  sweet  Flower  o'  Dunblane 

Sing  an,  thou  sweet  mavis,  thy  hymn  to  the  e'en ing! ' 
Thou'rt  dear  to  the  echoes  of  Calderwood  glen; 

Sae  dear  to  this  bosom,  sae  artless  and  winning, 
Is  channing  young  Jessie,  the  Flower  o'  Dunblane 

How  lost  were  r 

The  sports  o' 
I  ne'er  saw  a  ny 

Till  oharmed  '  nblane. 

Though  mine 

Amidst  its 
And  reckon  a 

If  wanting 


MARGARET  AND  DORA 

Makgaret's  beauteous-^Greqan  arts 
Ne'er  drew  forfn  completer, 

Yet  why.  in  my  hearts  of  boarts,  . 
Hold  I  Dora's  sweeter? 
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"  IT  IS  NOT  BEAUTY  I  DEMAND " 

It  is  not  Beauty  I  demand, 
A  crystal  brow,  the  moon's  despair, 

Nor  the  saow's  da.ughter,  a  white  hand, , 
Nor  mermaid's  yellow  pride  oE  hair: 

Tell  me  not  of  your  stany  eyes. 
Your  lips  that  seem  on  roses  fed, 

Your  breasts,  where  Cupid  tumbling  lies 
Nor  sleeps  tor  kissing  of  his  bed:— 

A  bloomy  pair  of  Tcrmeit  cheeks 
Like  Hebe's  in  her  ruddiest  hours, 

A  breath  that  softer  music  ^>eaks 
Than  summer  winds  a-wooing  flowej», — 

These  are  but  gauds;  nay,  what  are  Kps? 

Coral  beneath  the  ocean^stream, 
Whoae  brink  when  your  adventurer  sips 

Full  oft  he  perisheth  on  them. 

And  what  are  ch«dcs  but  ensigns  <rft' 
That  wave  hot  youth  to  fields  of  blotod? 

Did  Helen's  breast,  though  ne'er  96  soft. 
Do  Greece  or  Ilium  any  good? 

Eyes  can  with  bakful  ardor  bum; 

PiMSon  can  breathe,  that  erst  perfumed; 
There's  many  a  white  hand  holds  an  urn 

With  lovers'  hearts  to  dust  consumed. 

For  crystal  brows — there's  naught  wftbfn; 

They  are  but  empty  cells'  for  pride; 
He  who  the  Siren's  hair  would  win 
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One  in  whose  gentle  bosom  I 

Ccruld  -pour  ray  secret  heart  of  woes. 

Like  the  care-burthen ed  honey-fly 
That  hides  his  murmurs  in  the  rose,- 


My  earthly  Comforter!  whose  love 

So  indefeasible  might  be 
That,  when  my  spirit  won  above, 

Hers  could  not  stay,  for  sympathy. 

Gtorge  Darley  [17918-18461 


\/ 


SONG 

She  is  not  fair  to  outward  view 

As  many  maidens  be, 
Her  loveliness  I  never  knew 

Until  she  smiled  on  me; 
Oh!  then  I  saw  her  eye  was  bright, 
A  well  of  love,  a  spring  of  light. 

But  now  her  looks  ace  coy  and  cold. 

To  mine  they  ne'er  reply, 
And  yet  I  cease  not  to  befaold 

The  kive-light  in  her  eye: 
Her  very  frowns  are  fairer  far  ; 

Than  smiles  of  other  maidens  are. 

HarOty  CekrUge  Uigd-iiw] 


SONG 

A  VIOLET  in  her  lovely  hair, 
A  rose  upon  her  boaom  [airl 

But  O,  her  eyes 
A  lovelier  violet  disclose. 
And  her  ripe  lips  the  sweetest  rose 

That's  'Death  the  skies. 

A  lute  beneath  her  graceful  hand 
Bretithes  music  forth  at  her  cotmnaDd; 
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Eileen  Aroon 

But  still  her  tongue 
Far  richer  music  calls  to  birth 
Than  all  the  minstrel  power  on  earth 

Can  give  to  song. 

And  thus  she  moves  in  tender  light. 
The  purest  ray,  where  all  is  bright, 

Serene,  and  sweet; 
And  sheds  a  graceful  influence  round, 
That  hallows  e'eo  the  very  ground 

Beneath  her  feet! 

Charles  Swain  [iSoi- 

EILEEN  AROON 


Eileen  Aroon! 

Is  it  the  laughing  eye, 

Eileen  Aroon! 
Is  it  the  timid  sigh, 

Eileen  Aroon! 
Is  it  the  tender  lone. 
Soft  as  the  stringed  harp's  moan? 
O,  it  is  tjuth  alone, — 

Eileen  Aroon! 

When  like  the  rising  day, 

Eilem  Aroon! 
Love  sends  his  early  ray, 

Eileen  Aroon! 

What  makes  his  dawning  glow. 
Changeless  lhro\q!h  joy  or  woe? 
Only  the  constant  know;^ 
Eileen  Aroon! 
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I  know  a  valley  fair, 

Eileen  Aroon! 
I  knew  a  cottage  there, 

Eileen  AnmnS 
Far  in  that  valley's  shade 
1  knew  a  gentle  maid, 
Flower  of  a  hazel  glade, — 

Eileen  Aroon! 

Who  in  the  song  so  sweet? 

Eileea  A  toon  I 
Who  in  the  dance  so  fleet? 

Eileen  Aroon  1 
Dear  were  her  charms  to  m^ 
Dearer  her  laughter  free. 
Dearest  her  constancy, — 

Eileen  Aroon  1 

Were  Ae  do  longer  true, 
Eileen  Aroon  I 
Wbat  should  her  lorei  do? 

Eileen  Aroon  1 
Fly  with  bb  -braken  chain 
Far  o  'er  the  sounding  main, 
Never  to  love  again, — 

Eileen  Aroon  1 
Youth  must  with  time  decay, 

Eileen  Aroon! 
Beauty  must  fade  away, 
Eileen  Aroon! 
Castles  are  sacked  in' war. 
Chieftains  are  scattered  far, 
Truth  is  a  li^d  star,— 
^eoii  Aroon  t 

Go-aid  Cri^M  (1803-1840] 
ANNIE  LAURIE 
Maxweltoh  braes  are  bonnie 

Where  early  fa's  the  dew, 

And  it's  there  that  Annie  Laurie 

Gie'd  me  her  promise  true — 
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To   Helen  rri 

Gie'd  me  her  promise  true, 

Which  ne  'er  foigot  will  be; 
And  Cor  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  me  doun  and  dee. 

Hei  blow  is  like  the  snaw-drift; 

Her  throat  is  lilce  tlje  swan; 
Her  face  it  is  ibe  fairest 

That  e'er  the  sun  shone  on — 
That  e  'er  the  sun  shone  on — 

And  dark  blue  is  her  ee; 
And  foT  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  me  doun  and  dee. 
Lilcc  dew  on  the  gowan  lying 

Is  the  fa'  o'  her  fairy  feet; 
And  like  the  winds  in  siunmer  sighing, 

Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet — 
Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet — 

And  she's  a'  the  world  to  me; 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  me  doun  and  dee. 

William  Douglas  [i6Ti?-tJ48l 

TO  HELEN 

H£tEN,  thy  beauty  is  to  me 

Like  those  Nioean  barks  of  yore, 
That  gently,  o'er  a  perfumed  sea. 

The  weary,  waywom  wanderer  bore 

To  his  own  native  shore. 

On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  roam. 
Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face, 

Tby  Naiad  aiis,  have  brought  me  home        j 
To  the  glory  that  was  Greece  .     . 
And  the  grandeur  thu  wag  Rcone. 

Lo!  in  yon  brilliant  window-niche  ' 

How  slatue-like  I  see  thee  stand, 
The  agate  lamp  within  thy  hand! 

Ah,  Psyche,  from  the  regions  which 

Are  Holy  Land ! 

Edgar  Allan  Pot  [180Q-1S49I 
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"A  VOICE  BY  THE  CEDAR  TREE" 

From  •■  Hwid  " 


A  VOICE  by  the  ..^•dar  tree, 

In  the  meadow  under  the  Hall! 

She  is  singing  an  air  that  is  known  to  mc, 

A  passionate  ballad  gallant  and  gay, 

A  martial  song  like  a  trumpet's  call! 

Singing  alone  in  the  morning  of  liEe, 

In  the  happy  morning  of  life  and  of  May, 

Singing  of  men  that  in  battle  array, 

Ready  in  heart  and  ready  in  hand. 

March  with  banner  and  bugle  and  fife 

To  ihe  death,  for  their  native  land. 


Maud  with  her  exqui^tc  face. 
'  And  wild  voice  pealing  up  to  the  sunnv  sky. 
And  feet  like  sunny  gems  on  an  English  green, 
Maud  in  the  light  of  her  youth  and  faer  grace. 
Singing  of  Death,  and  of  Honor  tbat  cannot  die. 
Till  I  well  could  weep  for  a  time  so  sordid  and  mean 
And  myself  so  languid  and  base. 


Silence,  beautiful  voice! 

Be  still,  for  you  only  trouble  the  mind 

With  a  joy  in  which  I  cannot  rejoice, 

A  glory  1  shall  not  find. 

Still!    I  will  hear  you  no  more, 

For  your  sweetness  hardly  leaves  me  a  choice 

But  to  move  to  the  meadow  and  fall  before 

Her  feel  on  the  meadow  grass,  and  adore. 

Not  her,  who  is  neither  courtly  nor  kind, 

Not  her,  not  her,  but  a  voice. 

Atjred  Tennyson  itSoo~iS9i| 
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SONG 

Nav  but  you,  who  do  not  love  her, 

Is  she  not  pure  gold,  my  mistress? 
Hold*  earth  aught— speat  truth-above  he^? 

Aught  like  this  tress,  ace,  and  this  tress, 
And  this  last  fairest  tress  of  all, 
So  fair,  see,  ere  I  lat  it  (all? 

Because  you  spend  your  lives  in  praising; 

To  praise,  you  search  the  wide  world  over: 
Then  why  not  witness,  calmly  gazing. 

If  earth  holds  aught— speak  truth— above  her? 
Above  this  tress,  and  this,  I  touch 
But  cajinot  praise,  I  love  so  much! 

Robert  Bromtin£  11811-1889! 


THE  HENCHMAN 
My  lady  walks  her  morning  round. 
My  lady's  page  her  fleet  greyhound, 
My  lady's  hair  the  fond  winds  stir, 
And  all  the  birds  make  songs  for  her. 

Her  thrushes  sing  in  Rathbum  bowers, 
And  Rathburn  side  is  gay  with  flowers; 
But  ne'er  like  hers,  in  flower  or  bird. 
Was  beauty  seen  or  music  heard. 

The  distance  of  the  stars  is  hers; 
The  least  of  all  her  worshipers. 
The  dust  beneath  her  damty  heel, 
Site  knows  not  that  I  see  or  feel. 

Oh,  proud  and  calm! — she  cannot  know 
WliCTe'er  she  goes  with  her  I  go;  ■ 
Oh,  cold  and  fair!— she  cannot  guess 
I  kneel  to  share  her  hound 's  caress! 

Gay  knights  beside  her  hunt  and  hawk, 
I  rob  their  ears  of  her  sweet  talk; 
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Her  suitors  come  from  cast  and  west, 
I  steal  her  smiles  from  every  guest. 

Unheard  of  her,  in  loving  words, 

I  greet  her  with  the  song  of  birds; 

I  reach  her  with  her  green-armed  bowetB,   ■ 

I  kiss  her  with  the  lips  of  flowers. 

The  hound  and  I  are  on  her  trail, 
The  wind  and  I  uplift  her  veil; 
As  if  the  calm,  cold  moon  she  were, 
And  I  the  tide,  I  follow  her. 

As  unrebuked  as  they,  I  share 

The  license  of  the  sun  and  air,      ' 

And  in  a  common  homage  hide    '       '     '  '  i 

My  worship  from  her  scorn  and  pride. 

World-wide  apart,  and  yet  so  near, 
I  breathe  her  charmed  atmosphere. 
Wherein  to  her  my  sendee  brings 
The  reverence  due  to  holy  thiiisi. 

Her  maiden  pride,  het  haughty  name, 
My  dumb  devotion  shall  not  shame; 
The  love  that  no  return  doth  crave. 
To  knightly  levels  lifts  the  slave. 

No  lance  have  I,  in  joust  or  fight,        ' 
To  splinter  i  a  my  lady's  sight; 
But,  at  her  feet,  how  blest  were  I 
For  any  need  of  hers  to  die! 

John  Grcenteaf  Wkillier^  [1S07-1891) 


LOVELY  MARY  DONNELLY 

Oh,  lovely  Mary  Donnelly,  it's  you  I  love  the  beat! 

If  fifty  girls  were  round  you  I'd  hardly  see  the  rest. 

Be  what  it  may  the  time  of  day,  the  place  be  where  it  will. 

Sweet  looks  of  Mary  Donnelly,  they  bloom  iteltrt  me  stilL 
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Her  eyes  like  ntountain  water  that's  &iwiag  od  a  rock, 
How  clear  they  are,  how  dark  they  ate!  they  give  me  many^ 
a  shock.  i 

Red  rowans  warm  in  sunshine  and  wetted  with  a  shower. 
Could  iie'er  express  the  charming,  lip  that  has  me  in  itn 

Het 
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O  lovely  Mary  Donnelly,  your  beauty's  my  diEtrees:    • 
It's  far  too  beauteous  to  be  mine,  but  I'tl  never  wish  it  les». 
The  proudest  place  would  fit  your  face,  and  I  am  poor  and 

low; 
But  blessings  be  about  yoli,  dear.  Wherever  you  Tuay  go! 

WiUiam  AUingkam  IiSm-iBSq] 


LOVE  IN  THE  VALLEY 

Umuek  yonder  beech-tree  single  on  the  green-ewaid, 

Couched  with  her  arms  behind  her  golden  head. 
Knees  and  tresses  folded  to  slip  and  rjpple  idly, 

Lies  my  young  love  sleeping  in  the  diade. 
Had  I  the  heart  to  slide  an  arm  beneath  her, 

Press  her  parting  lips  as  her  waist  I  gBther  slonr. 
Waking  in  amazement  she  could  not  but  embrace  me: 

Then  would  she  hold  me  and  never  let  mc  go? 

Shy  as  the  squirrel  and  wayward  as  tb«  swallow. 

Swift  as  the  swallow  along  the  river's  light  ' 
Cirdeiing  the  surface  to  meet  his  mirioreil  wioglets. 

Fleeter  she  seems  in  her  stay  than  in  her  flight. 
Shy  as  the  squirrel  that  leaps  among  the  pine-lops, 

Wayward  as  the  swallow  overhead  at  set  of  sun, 
She  whom  I  love  is  hard  to  catch  and  conquer, 

Hard,  but  O  the  glory  of  the  winning  were  she  won! 

When  her  mother  tends  her  before  the  lai^hing  ainor, 

Tyit^  up  her  laces,  looping  up  her  bait, 
Often  she  thinks,  were  this  wild  thing  wedded. 

More  love  should  I  have,  and  much  less  care. 
When  her  mother  tends  her  before  the  lighted  tnitror, 

Loosening  her  laCes,  combing  down  her  curb. 
Often  she  thinks,  were  this  wild  thing  wedded, 

I  should  miss  but  one  for  many  boys  and  girls. 

Heartless  she  is  as  the  shadow  ui  the  meadows. 
Flying  to  the  hilb  on  a  blue  and  breezy  noon. 

No,  she  is  atMrst  and  drinking  up  her  wonder: 
Earth  to  her  is  young  as  the  slip  of  the  new  moon. 
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Deals  she  an  unkindnesa,  'tb  but  her  rapid  measure, 
Even  as  ia  a.  dance;  and  her  smile  can  hesl  no  less: 

TJke  the  swinging  May-doud  that  pelts  the  flowers  witk 
haibtooes 
OS  asunay  border,  she  was  made  to  bniise and  blesK. 

Lovely  are  the  curves  of  the  while  owl  sweeping 

Wavy  in  the  dusk  lit  by  one  large  star. 
Lone  on  the  6r-branch,  his  rattle-note  unvaried, 


Ay,  but  shows  the  South'West  a  ripple-feathered  boeom 
Blown  fo  silver  while  the  clouds  are  shaken  and  ascend 

Scaling  the  mid  havens  as  they  stream,  there  comes  a  ftoosft 
Rich,  de^  like  love  ia  beauty  without  end. 
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When  at  dawn  she  sighs,  and  like  an  infant-lo  the  windinr 

Turns  grave  eyes  craving  light,  released  from  dreams, 
Beautiful  she  looks,  like  a  white  water-lily 

Bursting  out  of  bud  in  havens  of  the  streaois. 
When  from  lied  she  rises  clothed  from  neck  to  ankle 

In  her  long  nightgown  sweet  as  boughs  of  May, 
Beautiful  she  looks,  like  a  tall  garden-lily 

Pure  from  the  night,  and  splendid  for  the  day. 

Mother  of  the  dews,<iark  eye-lashed  twilight, 

Low-Udded  twilight,  o'er  the  valley's  brim. 
Rounding  on  thy  breast  sings  the  dew-deli^ted  skylarfc, 

Clear  as  though  the  dcwdrops  had  their  voice  in  him. 
Hidden  where  the  rose-flush  drinks  the  rayless  planet, 

Fountain-full  he  p)ours  the  spraying  fountain-sfaowers. 
Let  me  hear  her  laughter,  I  would  have  her  ever 

Cool  as  dew  in  twilight,  the  krk  above  the  flowers. 

All  the  gitls  are  out  with  thei  ; 

Up  lanes,  woods  through,  t 
My  sweet  leads:  she  knows  n<  s. 

Eyes  the  bent  anemones,  ai 
Such  a  look  will  tell  that  the 

Coming  the  rose:  and  unaware  a  cry 
Springs  in  her  bosom  for  odors  and  for  color. 

Covert  and  the  nightingale;  she  knows  not  why. 

Kerchiefed  head  and  chin  she  darts  between  her  tulips. 

Streaming  likt  a  wiUow  gray  in  arrowy  rain: 
Some  bend  beaten  cheek  to  gravel,  and  their  angel 

She  will  be;  she  lifts  them,  and  on  she  speeds  again. 
Black  the  driving  rain  cloud  breasts  the  iron  gateway: 

She  is  forth  to  cheer  a  neighbor  lacking  mirth. 
So  when  sky  and  grass  met  rolling  dumb  for  thunder 

Saw  I  once  a  white  dove,  sole  light  of  earth. 

Prim  little  scholars  are  the  flowers  of  her  garden, 
Trained  to  stand  in  rows,  and  asking  if  they  please. 

I  might  love  them  well  but  for  loving  more  the  wld  ones; 
O  my  wild  ones!  they  tell  me  more  tbas  these. 
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You,  my  wild  one,  you  tell  o(  honied  'fidd-iuse, 
Vi<riet,  bhishing  ^aatice  in  Itie;  and  even  as  they. 

They  by  the  wayside  are  earaest  of  your  goodness, 
You  are  of  life's,  on  the  banks  that  line  the  way. 

Peering  at  her  chambet  the  white  crowns  the  red  rose. 

Jasmine  winds  the  pon^  with  stars  two  and  three, 
lifted  is  the  window;  she  sleeps;  the  starry  jasmine 

Breathes  a  falling  breath  that  carries  thoughts  of  me. 
Sweeter  unpossessed,  have  I  said  of  her  my  sweetest? 

Not  while  she  sleeps;  while  she  sleeps  the  jasmine  breathes, 
Luring  her  to  love:  she  sleeps;  the  starry  jasmine 

Beats  me  to  her  pillow  under  white  rose-wreaths. 

Ydlow  with  birdfoot-trefoil  are  the  grass-glades; 

Ydlow  with  cinquefoil  of  the  dew-gray  leaf; 
YeBow  with  stonecrop;  the  moss-mounds  are  yellow; 

Blue-necked  the  wheat  S.ways,  yellowing  to  the  sheaf. 
Green-yellow  bursts  from  the  'copse  the  laughing  yaffle; 

Sharp  as  a  sickle  is  the  edge  of  shade  and  shine: 
Earth  in  her  heart  laughs  looking  at  the  heavens, 

Thinking  of  the  harvest:  I  look  and  think  of  mine. 


Front  door  and  back  of  the  mossed  old  farmhouse 

Open  with  the  morn,  and  in  a  breezy  link 
Freshly  sparkles  garden  to  stripe-shadowed  orchard, 

Green  across  a  rill  where  on  sand  the  minnows  wink. 
Busy  in  the  grass  the  early  sun  of  summer 

Swaims,  artd  the  blackbird's  meUow  fiuting  notes 
Call  my  darling  up  with  round  and  roguish  chidlen^t 

Quaintest,  richest  carol  of  all  the  singing  throatsi 
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Cool  was  the  woodsidc;  cool  as  her  white  dairy 

Keepiog  sweet  the  cream-pan;  and  there  tie  boys  from 
school. 
Cricketing  below,  rushed  brown  and  red  with  sunshinci 

O  the  dark  tranducence  of  the  deep-eyed  cool! 
Spying  from  the  farm,  herself  she  fetched  a  pitcher 

Full  of  milk,  and  tilted  for  each  in  turn  the  beak. 
Then  a  little  fellow,  mouth  up  and  on  tiptoe. 

Said,  "I  will  kim  you":  she  laughed  and  leaned  her  cheek. 

Doves  of  the  fir-wood  walling  high_our  red  roof 

llirough  the  long  noon  coo,  crooning  through  the  coo. 
Loose  droop  the  leaves,  and  down  the  sleepy  roadway 

Sometimes  pipes  a  chaffinch;  loose  droops  the  blue. 
Cows  flap  a  slow  tail  knee-deep  in  the  river. 

Breathless,  given  up  to  sun  and  gnat  and  fly. 
Nowhere  is  she  seen;  and  if  I  see  her  nowhere. 

Lightning  may  come,  straight  rains  and  tiger  sky. 

O  the  golden  sheaf,  the  rustling  treasure -armful! 

0  the  nuibrown  tresses  nodding  interlaced! 
O  the  treasurc-tresscs  one  another  over 

Nodding!    O  the  girdle  slack  about  the  waist! 
Slain  are  the  poppies  that  shot  their  random  scarlet 

Quick  amid  the  wheat-ears:  wound  about  the  waist, 
datliercd,  see  these  brides  of  Earth  one  blush  of  ripenessl 

O  the  nutbrown  tresses  nodding  interlaced. 

Large  and  smoky  red  the  sun's  cold  disk  drops, 

Clipped  by  naked  hills,  on  violet  shaded  snow: 
Eastward  lai^e  and  still  lights  up  a  bower  of  moonrise, 

Whence  at  her  leisure  steps  the  moon  aglow. 
Nightlong  on  black  print -branches  our  beech-tree 

Gazes  in  this  whiteness:  nightlong  could  I. 
Here  may  life  on  death  or  death  on  life  be  painted. 

Let  me  chisp  her  soul  to  know  she  cannot  dtel 

CosKps  count  her  faults;  ihey  scout  a  narrow  chamber 
Where  Ihece  is  no  window,  read  not  heaven  or  her- 

"WheH  she  was  a  tiny,"  one  aged  woman  quavers. 
Plucks  at  my  heart  and  leads  me  by  the  ear. 
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Faults  she  had  once  as  she  learned  to  run  and  tumbled: 
Faults  of  feature  some  see,  beanty  not  complete. 

Yet,  good  gossips,  beauty  that  makes  holy 
Eaitb  and  aii,  may  have  faults  from  head  to  feet. 

Hither  she  txjmes;  she  comes  to  me;  she  lingers, 

Deepens  her  brown  eyebrows,  while  in  new  surprise 
High  rise  the  lashes  in  wonder  of  a  stranger; 

Yet  am  I  the  light  and  living  of  her  eyes. 
Something  friends  have  told  her  Slls  her  heart  to  brimming, 

Nets  her  in  her  blushes,  and  wounds  her,  and  taines. — 
Sure  of  her  haven,  0  like  a  dove  alighting, 

Anns  up,  she  dropped:  oui  souls  were  in  our  names. 

Soon  will  she  lie  like  a  white  frost  sunrise. 

Yellow  oats  and  brown  wheat,  barley  pale  as  rye. 
Long  since  your  sheaves  have  yielded  to  the  thresher. 

Felt  the  Jjirdle  loosened,  seen  the  tresses  fly. 
Soon  will  she  lie  like  a  blood-red  sunset. 

Swift  with  the  tj-morrow,  green-winged  Spring! 
Sing  from  the  Sonth-west,  bring  her  back  the  truants. 

Nightingale  and  swallow,  song  and  dipping  wing. 

Soft  new  beech-leaves,  up  to  beamy  April 

Spreading  bough  on  bough  a  primrose  mountain,  you, 
Lucid  in  the  moon,  raise  Ulieg  to  the  skyfields, 

Youngest  green  transfused  in  silver  shining  through: 
Fairer  than  the  lily,  than  the  wild  white  cherry: 

Fair  as  in  image  my  seraph  love  appears 
Borne  to  me  by  dreams  when  dawn  is  at  my  eyelids: 

Fair  as  in  ihe  flesh  she  swims  to  me  on  tears. 

Could  I  find  a  place  to  be  alone  with  heaven, 

I  would  speak  my  heart  out:  heaven  is  my  need. 
Every  woodland  tree  is  flushing  like  the  dogK'ood, 

Flashing  like  the  whitebeam,  s\>(aying  like  the  reed. 
Flushing  like  the  dogwood  crimsoj^  in  October; 

Streaming  like  the  flag-reed  South-west  blown; 
Flashing  as  in  guata  the  sudden-Ughted  whitebeam: 

M  seem  to  know  what  is  for  heaven  alone. 

CmrgeUeredilh  IiSsB-iijogl 
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MARIAN 
She  can  be  as  wise  as  we, 

And  wiser  when  she  wishes; 
She  can  knit  with  cunning  wit. 

And  dress  the  homely  dishes. 
She  can  flourish  staff  or  pen, 

And  deal  a  wound  that  lingers; 
She  can  talk  the  talk  of  men, 

And  touch  with  thrilling  fingers. 

Match  her  ye  across  the  sea. 

Natures  fond  and  fiery; 
Ye  who  zest  the  turtle's  nest 

With  the  eagle's  eyrie. 
Soft  and  loving  is  her  soul, 

Swift  and  lofty  soaring; 
Minng  with  its  dove-like  dole 

Passionate  adoring. 

Such  a  she  who'll  match  Tvith  lae? 

In  flying  or  pursuing, 
Subtle  wiles  are  in  her  smiles 

To  set  the  world  a-wooing. 
She  is  steadfast  as  a  star, 

And  yet  the  maddest  maiden: 
She  can  wage  a  gallant  war, 

And  give  the  peace  of  Eden. 

George  MertdUh  [i8a8-i 

PRAISE  OF  MY  LADY 

My  lady  seems  of  ivory 

Forehead,  straight  nose,  and  checks  that  be 

Hollowed  a  little  mournfully. 

Beala  mea  Domina  ! 

Her  forehead,  overshadowed  much 
By  bows  of  hair,  has  a  wave  such 
As  God  was  good  to  make  Ear  me. 
Seata  mea  Domina  I 
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Not  greatly  long  my  lady's  hair, 
Nor  yet  with  ydlow  color  fair, 
But  thick  and  crispM  wonderfully: 
Beala  mea  Domina  I 

Heavy  to  make  the  pale  face  sad, 
And  dark,  but  dead  as  thou^  it  had 
Been  forged  by  God  most  wonderfoUy 
Beaia  mea  Domina  ! 

Of  some  strange  metal,  thread  by  thread. 
To  stand  out  from  my  kdy's  head, 
Not  moving  much  to  tangle  me. 

Beala  mea  Domina  I 
Beneath  her  brows  the  lids  fall  Bki«i 
The  lashes  a  dear  shadow  throw 
Where  I  would  wish  my  lips  to  be. 

.     Beata  mea  Domina  I 
Her  great  eyes,  standing  far  apart,  > 

Draw  up  some  memory  from  her  heart, 
And  gaze  out  very  mournfully:  ■ 

Beaia  mea  Domhta  I 

So  beaudftd  and  kind  they  are. 
But  most  times  looking  out  afar. 
Waiting  for  something,  not  for  me. 

Beata  mea  Domina  I 
I  wonder  if  the  lashes  long 
Are  those  that  do  her  bright  eyes  wrong. 
For  always  half  tears  seem  to  be 

Beata  mea  Domina  1 
Lurking  below  the  underlid, 
Darkening  the  place  where  they  He  hid : 
If  they  should  rise  and  flow  for  nie! 

Beaia  mea  Domina  ! 

Her  full  Hps  being  made  to  kiss, 
Curled  up  and  pensive  each  one  is; 
Hiis  makes  rae  faint  to  stand  and  see. 
Btaia  mea  Domina  I 
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Her  lips  are  not  contented  now. 
Because  the  houra  pass  so  slow 
Towards  a  sweet  time;  (pray  for  mej, 
Beaia  mea  DotiUna  I 

Nay,  hold  thy  peacel  for  who  can  tell? 
But  this  at  least  I  know  full  well, 
Her  lips  aie  parted  longingly, 

Beala  mea  Domwa  I 

So  passionate  and  swift  to  move, 

To  pluck  at  any  flying  love, 

That  I  grow  faint  to  stand  and  see. 

Be<Ua  mat  Domina  I 
Yea!  there  beneath  them  is  her  chin. 
So  5ne  and  round,  it  were  a  sin 
To  fee!  no  weaker  when  I  see 

Beala  mea  Domiiia  / 
God's  dealings;  foi  with  so  much  care 
And  troublous,  faint  lines  wrought  in  th< 
He  finishes  her  face  for  me. 

Beala  mea  Domina  I 

Of  her  long  neck  what  shall  I  say? 

What  things  alxiut  her  body's  sway, 
Like  a  knight's  pennon  or  slim  tiee 
Beala  mea  Domino! 

Set  gently  waving  in  the  wind; 
Or  hei  long  hands  that  I  may  find 
On  some  day  sweet  to  move  o'er  me? 

Beala  mea  Domina  J 
God  pity  me  though,  if  I  missed 
The  telling,  how  along  her  wrist 
Tlie  veins  creep,  dying  languidly 

Beala  mea  Domiiia  1 

Inside  her  tender  paim  and  lltin. 
Now  give  me  pardon,  dear,  whsreiD 
My  voice  is  weak  and  vexes  thee. 
^eata  mta  Pomiita  I 
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Alt  men  that  see  her  any  time, 

I  charge  you  straightly  in  this  rhyme, 
What,  and  wherever  you  may  be, 
Beaja  mca  Domina  I 

To  kneel  belore  her;  as  for  me 

I  ch(Ae  and  grow  quite  faint  to  see 

My  lady  moving  graciously. 

Beaia  mea  Domina ! 

William  Mortis  [i8j4-i8g6j 


MADONNA    MIA 

lJta)ER  green  apple  boughs 
That  never  a  storm  will  rouse. 
My  lady  hath  her  house 

Between  two  bowers; 
Id  either  of  the  twain 
Red  roses  full  of  rain; 
She  hath  for  bondwomen 

AH  kind  of  flowers. 

She  hath  no  handmaid  fair 
To  draw  her  curled  gold  hair 
Through  rings  of  gold  that  bear 

Her  whole  hair's  weight; 
She  hath  no  maids  to  stand 
Gold-clothed  on  either  hand; 
In  all  that  great  green  land 

None  is  so  great. 

She  hath  no  more  to  wear 
But  one  white  hood  of  vair 
Drawn  over  eyes  and  hair, 

Wrought  with  strange  gold, 
Made  for  some  great  queen's  head, 
Some  fair  great  queen  since  dead; 
And  one  strait  gown  of  red 

Against  the  cold. 
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Beneath  her  eyelids  deep  .    v 

Love  lying  seems  asleep, 

Love,  swift  to  wake,  to  weep,  ■  ■ 

To  laugh,  to  gaze; 
Her  breasts  are  like  white  birds, 
And  all  her  gracious  words 
As  wat«-grass  to  herds  , 

In  the  June-days. 

To  ber  ail  dews  that  fall 
And  rains  are  musical; 
Her  flowers  arc  fed  from  all. 

Her  joys  from  these; 
In  the  deep- feathered  firs 
Heir  gift  of  joy  is  hers, 
In  the  least  breath  that  stii&        , 

Across  the  trees. 

She  grows  with  greenest  leaves,    i 
Ripens  with  reddest  sheaves. 
Forge U,  remembers,  grieves. 

And  is  not  sad; 
The  quiet  lands  and  skies 
Leave  light  upon  her  eyes; 
None  knows  her,  weak  or  wis^ 

Ot  tired  or  glad. 

None  knows,  none  understajids. 
What  Howers  are  Lke  her  hands;    , 
Though  you  should  search  all  bode 

Wherein  time  grows, 
What  snows  are  like  her  feet, 
Though  his  eyes  bum  with  heat 
Through  gazing  on  my  sweet,— 

Vet  no  man  knows. 

Only  this  thing  is  said; 
That  white  and  gold  and  red, 
God's  three  chief  words,  man's  bread 
And  oil  and  wine. 
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'Meet  We  No  Angels,'  Pansie?"    5.67 

♦  Were  given  her  lor  dowers,  , 

And  kingdom  of  all  hours. 
And  grace  of  goodly  flowers 
And  various  vine. 


This  is  my  lady's  praise: 
God  after  many  days 
Wrought  her  in  unkoown  ways, 

In  sunset  lands; 
This  is  my  lady's  birth;  ■    '  ■' 

God  gave  her  might  arid  mirth. 
And  laid  his  whole  sweet  earth 

Between  her  hands. 

Under  deep  apple  boughs 
My  lady  hath  her  house; 
She  wears  upon  her  brows 

The  flower  thereof; 
All  saying  but  what  God  saith 
To  her  is  as  vain  breath; 
She  is  more  strong  than  death, 

Being  strong  as  love. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  [1837-1909I 


"MEET  WE  NO  ANGELS,   PANSIE?" 

Cahe,  on  a  Sabbath  mom,  my  aweet, 

In  white,  to  find  her  lover; 
The  grass  grew  proud  beneath  her  feet, 

The  green  elm;leaves  above  her: — 
Meet  we  no  angels,  Pansie? 

She  saSd,  "We  meet  no  angels  now"; 

And  soft  £gbts  streamed  upon  her; 
And  with  white  hand  she  touched  a  bou^; 

She  did  it  that  great  honor:— 
What!  meet  no  angels,  pansie? 
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O  sweet  brown  hal,  brown  hair,  btowifeyes, 

Down-dropped  brown  eyes,  so  tender! 
Then  what  said  I? — gallant  rei^ies 
Seem  (lattery,  and  offend  her:— 
But, — meet  wc  no  angels,  Pansic? 

TlmnatA^lK  |[Sj6-iSSq] 

TO  DAPHNE 

Like  apple-blossoms,  wiute  and  red; 

Like  hues  of  dawn,  which  fiy  too  soon; 
Like  bloom  of  peach,  so  softly  spread; 

Like  thorn  of  May  and  rose  of  June — 
Oh,  sweet!  oh,  fair!  beyond  compare. 

Are  Daphne's  cheeks, 
Are  Daphne's  blushing  cheeks,  I  swear. 

That  pretty  rose,  which  comes  and  goes 

Like  April  sunshine  in  the  sky, 
I  can  command  it  when  I  choose — 

See  how  it  rises  if  I  cry: 
Oh,  sweet!  oh,  fair!  beyond  compare. 

Are  Daphne's  cheeks. 
Are  Daphne's  blushing  cheeks,  I  swear. 

Ah!  when  it  lies  round  lips  and  eyes, 
And  fades  away,  again  to  spring, 

Nb  lover,  sure,  could  ask  for  more 
Than  still  to  cry,  and  still  to  sing: 

Oh,  sweet!  oh,  fair!  beyond  compare,   '     ' 
Are  Daphne's  cheeks,       " 

Are  Daphne's  bhishing  cheeks.  I  swear. 


"GIRL  OF  THE  RED  MOUTH" 

Girl  of  the  red  mouth, 
Love  mc!    Love  me! 

Girl  of  the  red  mouth, 
Love  me! 
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*ns  by  its  curve,  I  know, 
Love  fashionetb  his  bow, 
And  bends  it— ^,  even  sol 

Oh,  girl  of  the  red  mouth,  love  mel 

Girl  of  the  blue  eye. 

Love  me!    Love  me! 

ar  lamps  on  high; 
world  lives  in  thy 
.ender  eye — 
Oh,  girl  of  the  blue  eye,  love  me! 

Girl  of  the  swaa's  neck, 

Love  me!    Love  me! 
Girl  of  the  swan's  neck, 

Love  me  I 
As  a  m^ble  Greek  doth  grow 
To  bis  steed's  back  of  snow,  ; 

Thy  white  neck  sits  thy  shoulder  so, — 

Oh,  girl  of  the  swan's  neck,  love  mel 

Girl  of  the  low  voice, 

Love  me!    Love  met 
Girl  of  the  sweet  voice, 

Love  met 
Like  the  echo  of  a  bdl, — 
Like  the  bubhiihg  of  a  well, — 
Sweeter!  Love  within  doth  dwell, — 

Ctfi,  girl  of  the  low  voice,  love  me! 

Martin  MacDermoU  liSis-igos] 


THE  DAUGHTER  OF  MENDOZA 

0  LEND  to  me,  sweet  nightingale, 
Vour  music  by  the  fountain. 

And  lend  to  me  your  cadences, 
0  river  of  the  mountain! 
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That  I  may  sing  my  gay  bruoette, 
A  diamond  spark  in  coral  set. 
Gem  for  a  prince's  coronet — 
The  daughter  of  Mendoza. 

How  brilliant  is  the  morning  star, 

The  evening  star  how  tender, — 
The  light  of  both  is  in  her  eyes, 

Their  softness  and  their  splendor. 
But  for  the  lash  that  shades  their  light 
They  were  too  dazzling  for  the  sight, 
And  when  she  shuts  them,  all  is  night — 

The  daughter  of  Mendoza. 

O  ever  bright  and  beauteous  one, 
Bewildering  and  beguiling, 

The  lute  is  in  thy  silvery  tones, 
The  rainbow  in  thy  smiling; 

And  thine,  is,  too,  o'er  hill  and  dril. 

The  bounding  of  the  young  gazelle. 

The  arrow's  flight  and  ocean's  swell- 
Sweet  daughter  of  Mendoza! 

What  though,  perchance,  we  no  more  meet,—      , 

What  though  too  soon  we  sever? 
Thy  form  will  float  like  emerald  light 

Before  my  vision  ever. 
For  who  can  see  and  then  forget 
The  glories  of  my  gay  brunette— 
Thou  art  too  bright  a  star  to  set. 

Sweet  daughter  of  Mendoza! 

Mirabtau  Bonaparte  Lamar  ti?98-i8s(l 

'  IF  SHE  BE  MADE  OF  WHITE  AND  RED  " 

If  she  be  made  of  white  and  red, 
'  As  all  transcendent  beauty  shows; 
If  heaven  be  blue  above  her  head, 
And  eajth  be  golden,  as  she  goes: 
Nay,  then  thy  deftest  words  restrain; 
TeU  not  that  beauty,  it  is  vain. 
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'  If  ^e  be  filled  with  love  aod  scom, 
As  all  divftiest  natures  are; 
If  'twixt  her  lips  such  words  are  boni, 
As  can  but  Heaven  or  Hell  confei'! 
Bid  Love  be  stai,  nor  ever  speak. 
Lest  he  his  own  rejection  seek. 

Btrberl  F.  Home  [1*64- 


THE  LOVER'S  SONG 

Lend  me  thy  fillet,  Lovel 

I  would  no  lopgei  see: 
Cover  mine  eyelids  close  awhile, 

And  iD&ke  me  blind  like  thee. 

Then  might  I  pass  her  sunny  face, 
And  know  not  it  was  fair; 

Then  might  I  hear  her  voice,  nor  gue 
Her  starry  eyes  were  there. 

Ah!  banished  so. from  stars  and  sun — 
Why  need  it  be  my  fale?  ' 

If  only  she  might. dream  me  good 
And  wise,  and  be  my  mate  I 

Lend  her  thy  fillet,  Lovel 

Let  her  no  longer  see: 
If  there  is  hope  for  me  at  all, 

She  must  be  Uind  hke  thee. 

Eduiard  RolBlafd  Sili  I 


"WHEN  FIRST  I  SAW  HER" 

When  first  I  saw  her,  at  the  stnix 
The  bean  of  nature  in  me  spoke; 
The  very  landscape  smiled  more  sweet, 
Lit  by  her  eyes,  pressed  by  her  loetg 
She  made  the  stare  of  heaven  mot«  bright 
By  sleeping  under  them  at  night; 
And  fairer  made  the  flowers  of  May 
By  being  lovdiei  than  they. 
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0,  soft,  BoCt.  where  the  sunahiue  spread, 
Dark  in  the  grass  I  laid  my  head ; 
And  let  the  lights  of  earth  depart 
To  find  her  image  in  my  heart; 
Then  through  my  being  came  and  went 
Tones  of  some  heavenly  inslrumert. 
As  if  where  its  blind  motions  roll 
The  world  should  wake  and  be  a  soul. 

George  Edmard  Woadbtrry  [iSss- 


MY  APRIL  LADY 

When  down  the  stair  at  nwrning 

The  sunbeams  round  her  float. 
Sweet  rivulcls  of  laughter 

Are  rippling  in  her  throat; 
The  gladness  of  her  greeting  ' 

Is  gold  without  alloy; 
And  in  the  morning  sunlight 

I  think  her  name  is  Joy. 

When  in  ihe  evening  twilight 

The  quiet  book-room  lies, 
We  read  the  sad  old  ballads, 

While  from  her  hidden  eyea 
The  tears  are  falling,  falling. 

That  give  her  heart  rdlef ; 
And  in  the  evening  twilight, 

I  think  her  name  is  Grief. 

My  little  April  lady. 

Of  sunshine  and  of  showers 
She  weaves  the  old  spring  magic, 

And  breaks  my  heart  in  flowera!  " 
But  when  her  moods  are  ended, 

She  nestles  like  a  dove; 
Then,  by  the  pain  and  rapture, 

\  know  her  name  is  Love. 

Henry  Van  Pyke  (1852- 
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The  Milkmaid 
THE  MILKMAID 

A  NEW  SONG  TO  AN  OLD  TUNE 

Across  the  grass  I  see  her  paas; 

blow 


Before  the  spray  is  white  with  May, 
Or  btooms  the  eglantine. 

TTie  March  winds  blow.    I  watch  her  go: 

it  as  do^, 
r!)- 
DoUy! 

Before  the  spiay  is  white  with  May, 
Or  Uooins  the  eglantine. 

What  has  ^  not  that  thoae  have  got,— 

The  dames  that  walk  in  silkl 
H  she  undo  her  kerchief  blue, 
Her  neck  is  white  as  milk. 
With  a  hey,  Dollyl  ho,  DoUy! 

Dolly  shall  be  mine, 
Before  the  spray  is  white  with  May, 
Or  blooms  tJie  eglantine. 

Let  those  who  will  be  proud  and  chilli 

For  me,  from  June  to  June, 
My  Dolly's  words  are  sweet  as  curds — 
Her  laugh  is  like  a  tune;— 
With  a  hey,  Dolly!  ho,  Dolly! 

Ddly  shall  be  mine. 
Before  the  spray  is  white  with  May, 
Or  Uooms  the  eglantine. 
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Break,  break  to  hear,  0  crotrus-speart 

O  tall  Lenl-lilies  Same! 
There'll  be  a  bride  at  Easter-tide, 
And  Dolly  is  her  name. 
With  a  hey,  Dolly!  ho,  Dolly! 

Dolly  shall  be  mine, 
Before  the  spray  Is  white  with  May, 
Or  blooms  the  egtantine. 

Attain  Debun  [iS4»- 

SONG 

Tms  peach  is  pink  with  such  a  pink 

As  suits  the  peach  divinely; 
The  cunning  color  rarely  ^read 

Fades  to  the  ydlow  findy; 
But  where  to  spy  the  truest  pink 
Is  in  my  Love's  soft  dieek,  I  think. 

TTie  snowdrop,  child  of  windy  March, 

Doth  glory  in  her  whiteness; 
Her  golden  neighbors,  crocuses, 

Unenvious  praise  her  brightness! 
But  I  do  know  where,  out  of  sight, 
My  sweetheart  keeps  a  warmer  white. 

NomuutGoie  (iMa- 

IN  FEBRUARY 

My  Lady's  birthday  crowns  the  growing  year; 
A  flower  of  Spring  before  the  Spring  is  here; 
To  sing  of  her  and  this  fair  day  to  keep 
The  very  Loves  forsake  their  Winter  deep; 
Where'er  she  goes  their  circling  wings  they  spread, 
And  shower  celestial  roses  o'er  her  head. 
I,  too,  would  chant  her  worth  and  dare  to  raise 
A  hymn  to  what's  beyond  immortal  praiie. 
Go,  little  verse,  and  lay  in  vesture  meet 
Of  poesy,  my  homage  at  her  feet. 

BmrySimftoH  [iS6S- 
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"LOVE,  I  MARVEL  WHAT  YOU  ARE" 
Love,  I  marvel  what  you  arc! 
Heaven  in  a  pearl  of  dew, 
Lilies  hearted  with  a  star- 


Spring  along  your  forehead  shines 


Darting,  if  the  little  dust. 
That  I  know  is  merely  I, 
Have  availed  to  win  your  trust, 
Let  me  die. 

Trumbull  Stiekney  [1874-190^! 

BALLADE  OF  MY  LADY'S  BEAUTY 
Squire  Adah  had  two  wives,  they  say, 

Two  wives  had  he  for  his  delight; 
He  kissed  and  clypt  them  all  the  day, 

And  clypt  and  kissed  them  all  the  night. 

Now  Eve  like  ocean  foam  was  wllte, 
And  Lilith,  roses  dipped  in  wine, 

But  thou^  they  were  a  goodly  sight, 
No  lady  is  so  fair  as  mine. 

To  Venus  some  folk  tribute  pay, 

And  Queen  of  Beauty  she  is  bight, 
And  Sainte  Marie  the  world  doth  sway, 

In  cerule  napery  bedight. 

My  wonderment  these  twain  invite, 
Their  comeliness  it  is  divine; 

And  yet  I  say  in  their  deppitc, 
No  lady  is  so  fair  as  mine. 
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Dame  Helen  caused  a  grievous  fray, 

For  love  of  her  brave  men  did  light, 
The  eyes  of  her  made  sages  fey 

And  put  their  hearts  in  woeful  plight. 

To  her  no  rhymes  will  I  indite, 
For  her  no  garlands  will  I  twine; 

Though  she  be  made  of  Rowers  and  light. 
No  lady  is  so  fair  as  mine. 


Prince  Eros,  Lord  of  lovely  might, 

Who  on  Olympus  doth  recline. 
Do  I  not  tell  the  truth  aright? 

No  lady  is  so  fair  as  mine. 

Joyce  KUner  \iSS6- 

URSULA 

I  SEE  her  in  the  festal  warmth  to-night,    , 
Her  rest  all.grace,  her  motion  all  delight. 
Endowed  with  all  the  woman's  arts  that  please, 
In  her  soft  gown  she  seems  a  thing  of  ease. 
Whom  sorrow  may  not  reach  or  evil  bHght. 

To-morrow  she  wiiJ  toil  from  floor  to  floor 
To  smile  upon  the  unreplying  poor, 
To  stay  the  tears  of  widows,  and  to  be 
Confessor  to  men's  erring  hearts  ...  ah  mel 
She  knows  not  I  am  beggar  at  her  door. 

Robert  UndiTwooi  Johnson  \iin- 


VILLANELLE  OF  HIS  LADY'S  TREASURES 

I  TOOK  her  dainty  eyes,  as  well 

As  silken  tendrils  of  her  hair: 
And  so  I  made  a  Villanelle! 

I  took  her  voice,  a  silver  bell, 

As  dear  as  song,  as  soft  as  pt^er; 
I  took  her  dainty  eyes  as  well. 
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It  may  be,  said  I,  who'  can  tell, 

Thoe  things  ^lall  be  my  less  deopatf  7 
And  so  I  made  a  Villanellel 

I  took  her  whiteness  virginal 

And  from  her  cheeks  two  roses  rare;        ; 
I  took  her  dainty  eyes  as  well. 

I  sMd:  "It  may  be  possible 

Her  image  from  my  heart  to  tear!" 
And  so  I  made  a  Villanelle! 

I  stole  her  laugh,  most  mimical: 

I  wrought  it  in  with  artful  can; 
I  took  her  dainty  eyes  as  well; 
fioA  so  I  made  a  Villanelle. 

Emtsl  Dowson  [1867-1000] 

SONG 

Love,  by  that  loosened  hair 
Well  now  I  know 
Whwe  the  tost  Lilith  went 
So  long  ago. 

Love,  by  those  starry  eye* 
I  understand 

How  the  sea  maidens  lure 
Mortals  from  land. 

Love,  by  that  welling  laugh 
Joy  claims  his  own 
Sea-bom  and  wind-wayward 
Child  ol  the  sun. 

Biist  Carman  [1861- 

SONG 

0,  UK£  a  queen's  her  itappy  tread, 
And  like  a  queen's  her  golden  he«d[ 
But  O,  at  last,  'when  tdl  is  said, 
Her  wantttn's  he«rt  for  dtel 
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We  wandered  where  the  river  gleamed 
'Neath  oaks  that  mused  and  pines  that  dreamed, 
A  wild  thing  of  the  woods  she  seemed, 
So  proud,  and  pure,  and  free! 

All  heaven  drew  nigh  to  hear  her  sing, 
When  from  her  lips  her  soul  took  wing; 
The  oaks  forgot  their  pondering, 
The  pines  their  reverie. 

And  O,  her  happy,  queenly  tread, 

And  O,  her  queenly  golden  beadi 

But  O,  her  heart,  when  all  is  said, 

Her  woman's  heart  for  mel 

iViiliam  WaUoK  IiSsB- 

ANY  LOVER,  ANY  LASS 

Why  are  her  eyes  so  bright,  so  bri^t, 

Why  do  her  lips  control 
The  kisses  of  a  summer  night. 

When  I  would  love  her  soul? 

God  set  her  brave  eyes  wide  apart 

And  painted  them  with  fire; 
They  stir  the  ashes  of  my  heart 
-  To  embers  of  desire. 

Her  Upa  so  tenderly  are  wrou^t 

In  so  divine  a  shape. 
That  I  am  servant  to  ray  thought 

And  can  no  wise  escape. 

Her  body  is  a  flower,  her  hair 

About  her  neck  doth  play; 
I  find  her  colors  everywhere, 

They  are  the  pride  of  day. 

Her  little  buids  are  soft,  and  wbta     ' 

1  see  her  £ng««  move 
I  know  in  very  truth  that  men 

Have  <lied  for  less  than  love. 
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Ah,  dear,  live,  lovely  thing!  my  eyes 

Have  sought  her  like  a  prayer; 
It  is  my  better  self  that  cries 

"Would  she  were  not  so  fair!" 

Would  I  might  forfeit  ecstasy 

And  find  a  calmer  place. 
Where  I  might  -undesirous  see 

Her  too  desired  face: 

Nor  find  her  eyes  so  bright,  ao  bright, 

Nor  hear  her  lips  unroll 
Dream  after  dream  the  lifelong  night, 

When  I  would  love  her  soul. 

Richard  MiddkUm  ItSSi-iQii] 

SONGS  ASCENDING 

Love  has  been  sung  a  thousand  ways — 

So  let  it  be; 
The  songs  ascending  in  your  praise 
Through  all  my  days 

Are  three. 

Your  doud-white  body  first  I  ^ng; 

Your  love  was  heaven's  blue. 
And  I,  a  bird,  flew  carolling 
In  ring  oit  ring 

Of  you. 

Your  nearness  is  the  second  song; 

When  God  began  to  be, 
And  bound  you  strongly,  right  or  wrong, 
With  his  own  thong, 

Tome. 

But  oh,  the  song,  eternal,  high, 

That  tops  these  two!— 
You  live  forever,  you  who  die, 
I  am  not  I 

ButTOu. 

WaUr  Bynner  [iSSt- 
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SONG 

"Oa!  Love,"  they  said,  "is  King  of  Kings, 

And  Triumph  is  his  crown. 
Earth  fades  in  flame  before  his  wings, 

And  Sun  and  Moon  bow  down." — 
But  that,  1  knew,  would 4iever  do; 

And  Heaven  is  al]  too  high. 
So  whenever  I  meet  a  Queen,  I  said, 

I  win  not  catch  her  eye. 

"OhI  Love,"  they  said,  and  "Love,"  they  said, 

"The  gift  of  Love  is  this; 
A  crown  of  thorns  about  thy  head, 

And  vinegar  to  thy  klssl"— 
But  Tragedy  is  not  for  me; 

And  I'm  content  to  be  gay. 
So  whenever  I  spied  a  Tragic  Iiady, 

I  went  another  way. 

And  so  I  never  feared  to  see 

You  wander  down  the  street. 
Or  come  across  the  fields  to  me 

On  ordinary  feet. 
For  what  they'd  never  told  me  of. 

And  what  I  never  knew; 
It  was  that  all  the  time,  my  love. 

Love  would  be  merely  you. 

Rupert  Brooke  [1887-1915] 

SONG 

How  do  I  love  you? 

I  do  not  know. 
Only  because  of  you 

Gladly  I  go. 

Only  because  of  you 

Labor  is  sweet. 
And  all  the  song  of  you 
'    r  Sings  in  my  feeL 
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After  Two  Years 

Only  the  thoiigfat  of  you 

Trembles  and  lies 
Just  where  the  worH  begins— 

Under  my  eyes. 

Uent  RutkerfM  UcLeod  1.8 


TO  ...  IN  CHURCH 

If  I  was  drawn  here  from  a  distant  place, 
Twas  not  to  pray  nor  hear  our  friend's  address, 
But,  gazing  once  more  oa  your  winsome  face, 
To  worship  there  Ideal  Loveliness. 
On  that  pure  shrine  that  has  too  long  ignored 
The  gifts  that  once  I  brought  so  frequently 
I  lay  this  votive  offering,  to  record 
How  sweet  your  quiet  beauty  seemed  to  me. 
Enchanting  girl,  my  faith  is  not  a  thing 
By  futile  prayers  and  vapid  psalm-singi]^ 
To  vent  in  crowded  nave  and  pubhc  pew. 
My  creed  is  simple:  that  the  world  is  fair. 
And  beauty  the  best  thing  to  worship  there, 
And  I  confess  it  by  adoring  you, 

Alan  Sevfv  (1888-  igifil 


AFTER  TWO  YEARS 

She  is  all  so  slight 
And  tender  and  white 

As  a  May  morning. 
She  walks  without  hood 
At  dusk.    It  is  good 

To  hear  her  sing. 

It  is  Cod's  will 

That  I  shall  love  her  still 

As  He  loves  Mary. 
And  night  and  day 
I  will  go  forth  to  pray 

That  she  love  me. 
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She  is  as  gold 

Lovely,  and  far  more  cold. 

Do  thou  pray  with  me, 
For  if  I  win  grace 
To  kiss  twice  her  face 

God  has  done  well  to  me. 

Richard  Aldington 


PRAISE 

Dear,  they  are  praising  your  beauty, 
The  grass  aiid  the  sky: 
The  sky  in  a  silence  of  wonder, 
The  grass  in  a  sigh. 

I  too  would  slug  for  your  pnising, 
Dearest,  had  I 

Speech  as  the  whispering  grass. 
Or  the  silent  sky. 

These  have  an  art  for  the  praising 

Beauty  so  high. 

Sweet,  you  are  praised  in  a  silence. 

Sung  in  a  sigh, 

Seumas  O'SuUivait  [1B7Q- 
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PLAINTS  AND  PROTESTATIONS 

"FORGET  NOT  YET" 


Fosen  not  yet  tbe  tried  intent 


Forget  not  yet  the  great  assays. 
The  ciue)  vrong,  the  scorniul  myt, 
The  peonhil  p&tience  in  delays, 
Forget  not  yet ! 

Forget  not!    O,  forget  not  this! — 
How  long  a,go  hath  been,  and  is, 
The  mind  that  never  meant  amiss — 
Forget  not  yetl 

Forget  not  then  thine  own  approved, 
The  which  so  long  hath  thee  so  loved, 
Whose  steadfast  faith  yet  never  moved: 
Forget  not  this! 

Thifmas  Wyait  [iso3?-iS4i) 

FAWNTA 


AhI  were  ^e  pitiful  as  she  is  fair. 
Or  but  as  toM  as  she  is  seeming  so. 
Then  were  my  hopes  greater  than  my  deq)air. 
Then  sB  the  world  were  heaven,  nothing  woe. 
S83 
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Ah!  were  her  heart  relenting  as  her  hand, 
That  seems  to  melt  even  with  the  mildest  touch, 
Then  knew  I  where  to  seat  me  in  a.  land 
"Under  \Tide  heavens,  but  yet  there  is  iMt  audi/ 
So  as  she  shows  she  seems  the  budding  rose, 
Yet  sweeter  far  than  is  an  eanhly  flower; 
Sovereign  of  beauty,  like  the  spray  she  grows; 
Compassed  she  is  with  thorns  and  cankered  fl6wer. 
Yet  were  she  wiUing  to  be  plucked  and  worn. 
She  would  be  gjithered,  tbou;^  she  grew  oh  thorn. 

Ah!  when  she  sings,  all  music  else  be  still. 
For  none  must  be  compared  to  her  note; 
Ne'er  breathed  such  glee  from  Philomela's  bill. 
Nor  from  the  morning-singer's  swelling  throat. 
Ah!  when  she  riseth  from  her  blissful  bed 
She  comforts  all  the  world  as  doth  the  sun. 
And  at  her  sight  the  night's  foul  \-apor's  fled; 
When  she  is  set  the  gladsome  day  is  done. 
0  glorious  aun,  imagine  me  the  west. 
Shine  in  my  arms,  and  set  thou  in  my  breast! 

Robert  Q'eau  [is6o?-is9iI 


THE  PASSIONATE  SHEPHERD  TO  HiS  LOVE 

Come  live  with  mc  and  be  my  Love,  ' 

And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hills  aiid  valleys,  dales  and  fields, 
Or  woods  or  sleepy  mountain  yields, 

,  .       And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks, 

And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks 
By  shallow  rivers,, lo  ^hose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  wdl  make  theef  beets  of  losfs  .  : 
And  a  thousand  baglant  posje^; 
,  '      A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kfrtle 

'' Bmbnudered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 
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TKe  Nymph's  Reply  cgp 

A  gown  made  of  the  foiest  wool   - 
Which  from  onr  pretty  lambs  we  puU; 
Fair-lindd  snipers  for  tiie  cold, 
With  buckles  o(  the  purest  gold. 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy-buds 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs;    ■ 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move,      ' 
Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love.  ' 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
Far  thy  dHlgtit  each  May  morning: 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love. 

Chrhiopher  ttaiiaiee  [1564-15931 


THE  NYMPH'S  REPLY  TO  THE  PASSIONATE 
SHEPHERD 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young,     , 
And  truth  in  ev^ry  shepherd's  toQgue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  Lo¥e,         ' 

But  Time  dnv«s  flocks  from  6eld  tofcU; 
When  rivers  rage  and  rodc»  grew  cold; 
And  PfaitonKl  becometh  dumb; 
The  rest  complains  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  WayWarf  Winter  reckoning'  yiekfac . 
A  honey  tCmgue,  a  heart  of  gall, 
Is  fancy's  ^ring,  but  sorrow's  blL 

Thy  gowns,  thy  show,  thy  bfeds  of  toets, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies,' 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,— soon  forgotten, 
In  f<dly  ripe,  in  reason  rott«n. 
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Thy  belt  of  straw  and  ivy-budft,  1 

Thy  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs, — 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  tOove 
To  come  to  tbee  and  be  tby  Love. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  bieed, 
Had  joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need, 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  live  *ith  thee  and  be  tby  Love, 


"WRONG  NOT,  SWEET  EMPRESS  OF  MY 
HEART  " 

Wrong  not,  sveet  empress  <rf  my  heart. 

The  merit  ol  true  passion, 
With  thinking  that  be  feels  no  smart, 

That  sues  for  no  compassion. 

Silence  in  love  bennays  more  woe 
Than  words,  though  ne'er  so  witty: 

A  beggar  that  is  dumb,  you  know, 
May  challenge  double  pity. 

Then  wrong  not,  dearest  to  my  heait. 

My  true,  though  secret  passion  i 
He  anarteth  most  that  hides  his  anirt, 

And  sues  for  no  compaaston. 

Waller  RaUi^  [ij5aP-i6i8l 

TO  HIS  COY  LOVE 

1 ISAY  thee,  lesve,  love  me  bo  moic, 

C^  home  the  heart  you  gave  mel 
I  but  in  vain  that  taint  adore 

That  can  but  will  not  save  me. 
Theee  poor  half-kisses  kill  me  quitfr— 

Was  ever  man  thus  served: 
,    Amidst  an  ocean  of  delight 

For  pleasure  to  be  starvM! 
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Stow  me  ma  Jnore  those  snowy  breasts 

With  azur^  riverets  braLiichdd, 
Where,  whilst  mine  eye  with  plenty  ftasts, 

Yet  is  my  thicst  not  stanchdd; 
O  TaidAlus,  thy  pains  ne'er  telll 

By  me  thou  art  prevented: 
Tis  nothing  to  be  plagued  in  Hell, 

But  thus  in  Heaven  toimented. 


Clip  me  no  more  in  those  dear  anns, 

Nor  thy  life's  comfort  call  me, 
0  these  are  but  too  powerful  charms. 

And  do  but  more  enthral  me! 
But  see  how  patient  [  am  grown 

In  all  this  coil  about  thee: 
Come,  nice  thing,  let  my  heart  alone, 

I  cannot  Uve  without  thee! 

Mkhad  Drayton  [i 


HER   SACRED  BOWER 

Where  she  her  sacred  bower  adorns. 

The  riven  dearly  flow. 
The  gFOTcs  and  meadows  swell  with  flowers, 

The  winds  all  gently  blow. 
Her  sun-like  beauty  shines  so  fair. 

Her  spring  can  never  fade: 
Who  then  can  blame  the  life  that  strives 

To  harbor  in  her  shade? 

Her  pace  I  sought,  her  love  I  wooed; 

Her  love  thought  to  obtain; 
No  lime,  no  toil,  no  vow,  no  faith. 

Her  wishM  grace  can  gain. 
Yet  truth  can  tell  my  heart  b  hers 

And  her  will  I  adore; 
And  from  that  love  when  I  depart. 

Let  heaven  view  me  no  morel 
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Her  roBM  with  my  prmyen  abalt  q)riiigi 

Aod  when  her  trees  I  praise, 
Their  boughs  shall  Monom,  mallow  fruit 

Shall  strew  her  pleasant  ways. 
The  words  of  hearty  zeal  have  pow«r 

High  wonders  to  effect; 
O,  why  should  then  her  princeiy  ear 

My  words  or  zeal  neglect? 
If  she  my  faith  misdeems,  or  worth, 

Woe  worth  my  hapless  fate! 
For  though  time  can  my  truth  reveal, 

That  time  will  come  too  late. 
And  who  cati  glory  in  the  worth 

That  cannot  yield  him  grace? 
Content  in  everything  is  not, 

Nor  joy  in  every  place. 
But  from  her  Bow^  of  joy  since  I 

Must  now  excluded  be, 
And  she  will  not  relieve  my  cares, 

Which  none  can  help  but  she; 
My  comfort  in  her  love  shall  dwell, 

Her  love  lodge  in  my  breast, 
And  though  not  in  her  bower,  yet  1 . 

Shall  in  her  tetn[^e  rest. 

Thomat  Campim  [  f  '1619I 

TO  LESBIA' 

AFTER  CATULLUS 

My  sweetest  Lesbia,  let  us  live  and  love, 

And  though  the  sager  sort  our  deeds  reprove, 

Let  us  not  weigh  them.    Heaven's  great  lamps  do  dive 

Into  their  west,  and  straight  again  revive: 

But  soon  as  once  set  ia  our  Kttle  light, 

Then  must  we  sicq*  one  ever-during  ni^t. 

If  all  would  lead  ihcir  lives  in  love  like  me. 

Then  bloody  swords  and  armor  should  not  be; 

No  drum  nor  trumpet  peaceful  sleeps  should  move, 

Unless  alarm  came  from  the  Camp  of  Love: 

*  For  the  original  of  this  poem  see  page  3817. 
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But  fools  do  liv&Bxid  wAste  fbdr  little  li(^t« 
And  seek  with  paia  tbeir  eveivdnrmg  nigtu. 

When  timely  death  ray  life  and  fortune  rads, 

Let  not  my  facarse  be  vexed  with  mourning  friends; 

But  let  all  l«ve[B,  idcti  in  triumph,  come 

And  with  sweet  puitimes  grace  my  h^py  lomb: 

And,  Lcsbia,  close  up  thou  my  little  light. 

And  crown  with  love  my  ever=during  night. 

Thomas  Campion  [  ?  -1619I 


"LO\T  ME  OR  NOT" 

Love  me  or  not,  love  her  I  must  or -die;   ■ 
Leave  her  or  not,  follow  her  needs  must  I. 
O  that  her  grace  would  my  wished  comforts  give! 
How  rich  in  her,  how  happy  should  I  livel 

AH  my  desire,  all  my  delight  should  be 
Her  to  enjoy,  her  to  unite  to  me; 
Envy  should  cease,  her  would  I  love  alorie: 
Who  loves  by  looks,  is  seldom  true  to  one. 

Could  1  enchant,  and  that  it  lawful  were. 
Her  would  I  charm  softly  that  none  should  hear; 
But  love  enforced  rarely  yields  firm  content: 
So  would  I  love  that  neither  should  repent. 

Thomas  Campion  [    ?    -1619] 


'  fHERE  IS  NONE,  0  NONE  BUT  YOU" 

Thkse  is  none,  O  none  but  you. 
That  from  me  estrange  the  sight. 

Whom  mine  eyes  affect  to  view, 
And  thaiiifd  ears  hear  whh  ckti^rt;. 

Other  beauties  others  move: 

In  you  I  all  graces  find; 
Such  is  the  effect  of  Love, 

To  make  them  happ^  that  nee  kind. 
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Women  in  frail  beauty  tnut, 

Only  seem  you  fair  to  me: 
Still  prove  truly  kind  and  just, 

For  that  may  not  dissembled  be. 

Sweet,  afford  me  then  your  sight. 

That,  surveying  all  your  Io(^, 
Endless  volumes  I  may  write, 

And  fill  the"  world  with  envied  books: 

Which,  when  after-ages  view, 

All  shall  wonder  and  despair, — 
Woman,  to  find  a  man  so  true. 

Or  man,  a  woiuao  half  so  fairl 

Tbonas  Campien  I   ?    -j6igj 


OF  CORINNA'S  SINGING 

When  to  her  lute  Corinna  ^ngs. 

Her  voice  revives  the  leaden  strings, 

And  doth  in  highest  notes  appear. 

As  any  challenged  echo  clear: 

But  when  she  doth  of  mourning  speak, 

E'en  with  her  sighs,  the  strings  do  break. 

And  as  her  lute  doth  Uve  or  die, 

Led  by  her  passion,  so  must  I! 

For  when  of  pleasure  she  doth  sing. 

My  thoughts  enjoy  a  sudden  spring: 

But  if  she  doth  of  sorrow  speak, 

E'en  from  my  heart  the  strings  do  break. 

Thomas  Campion  [  ?    -i6i((I 


"WERE  MY  HEART  AS  SOME  MEN'S  ARE" 

Weke  my  heart  as  some  men's  are,  thy.  errors  would  Dot 

move  me; 
But  thy  faults  1  curious  find,  and  speak  because  I  love  thee: 
Patience  is  a  thing  divme,  and  far,  I  grant,  above  me. 
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Foes  sometiTnes  befrisnd  us  more,  oar  U&ckcf  deeds  ob- 
jecting, 
Than  the  obsequioui  bosom-guest  with  false  lespect  af- 

Friendship  is  the  Glass  of  Truth,  oui  hidden  stains  detecting. 

When  I  use  of  tyes  e  af  reason, 

Thy  observer  will  1 1  ison; 

Hidden  mischief  to  c  e  is  treason. 

».  [  ?   -1610I 

"  KIND  ARE  HER  ANSWERS  '* 

Kind  are  her  answers, 
But  her  performance  keeps  no  day; 
Breaks  time,  as  dancers 
From  their  own  music  when  they  stray. 
All  her  free  favors 

And  smooth  words  wing  my  hopes  in  vain. 
O,  did  ever  voice  so  sweet  but  only  feign? 
Can  true  love  yield  such  delay, 
Converting  joy  to  pain? 

Lost  is  our  freedom 
When  we  submit  to  womcD  so: 
Why  do  we  need  'em 
When,  in  their  best,  they  work  our  woe? 
There  is  no  wisdom 
Can  alter  ends  by  fate  prefixed. 
0,  why  is  the  good  of  man  with  evil  niixed? 
Never  were  days  yet  called  two 
But  one  night  went  betwijt. 

Tkomas  Campiom  [  ?    ~i6ig] 

TO  CELIA 

From  ■'  Tbe  Foreit " 

Drkil  ta  tne  only  ,wiUt  tlwe  eyes, 
,1001  >iaiAil,mlll>lfidgfimith|Qune-, 
.'>iOElnve)a.ltiK:biit<)a  tlw  flifl" 
;J.«iAi«IJailnotil«*4iMiffin9. 
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Tbe  Uibst  thai  fnim  the  aoul  doth  rise 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine; 
But  might  1  of  Jove'a  nectar  sUp, 

1  would  not  change  for  thuie. 

I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honoring  thee     * 
As  giving  it  a  hope  that  there 

It  could  not  withered  be; 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe. 

And  Sent'st  it  back  to  me; 
Since  when  it  grows,  and  GOidls,'!  swear. 

Not  of  itself  but  theel  , 

Ben  Joiuon  liS73?-i6j7l 

SONG 

Fiom  "Tlie  Forert" 

O,  DO  not  wanton  with  those  eyes,  , 

Lest  X  be  sick  with  seciDg; 
Nor  cast  them  down,  but  let  them  rise, 

Lest  shame  destroy  iheir  being. 

O,  be  riot  angry  with  those  fires, 
For  then  their  threats  will  kill  me; 

Nor  look  too  kind  on  my  desires, 
For  then  my  hopes  will  spill  me. 

O,  do  not  steep  them  in  thy  tears,  ' 

For  so  will  sorrow  slay  me; 
Nur  spread  them  as  distract  with  fears; 

Mine  own  enough  betray  me. 

Ben  Jon$on  [is7j?-i6j7] 

,  SONG 
Go  and  catch  a  faffing  star. 

Gee  with  child  a  mandr^e  root. 
Tell  me  where  all  past  years  are, 

Or  who  cleft  the  Devi's  {not; 
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Teach  me  to  hear  nwnnaid's  singing. 
Or  to  keep  o&  envy's  stinginK 
And  find 

Whatwnd 
Serves  to  advance  an  honest  mind. 

If  thou  be'st  born  to  strange  sights. 

Things  invisible  go  see, 
Ride  ten  thousand  days  and  nights 

Tin  Age  snow  while  hairs  on  thee; 
Thou,  when  thou  retum'st,  wilt  tell  me 
All  strange  wonders  that  befell  thee, 
And  swear 
No  where 
Lives  a  woman  true  and  fair. 

If  thou  find'st  one,  let  me  know; 
Such  a  pilgrimage  were  sweet. 
Yet  do  not;  I  would  not  go, 

Though  at  next  door  we  might  meet.     ' 
Though  she  were  true  when  you  met  her, 
And  last  till  you  write  your  letter, 
Yet  she 
Will  be 
False,  ere  I  come,  to  two  or  three. 

John  Dtmne  ti^73'i43il 

THE  MESSAGE 
Send  home  my  long-strayed  eyes  to  me, 
Which,  O!  too  long  have  dwelt  on  thee: 
But  if  fnim  you  they've  learned  such  ill. 

To  sweetly  smile. 

And  then  beguile, 
Keep  the  deceivers,  keep  them  still. 

Send  home  my  harmless  heart  again. 
Which  no  wiworthy  tliougfat  could  stain: 
But  i(  It  has  been  tau^t  by  thine 

To  forfeit  both 

Its  word  and  oath, 
Keep  it,  for  then  'tis  none  of  mine. 
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Vet  send  me  bfuck  my  heart  and  eyes. 

For  I'll  know  all  thy  faisittes; 

That  I  one  day  may  laugh,  when  thou 

Shalt  grieve  oikI  mourn — 

Of  one  the  acom. 
Who  proves  as  false  as  thou  art  nov- 

John  Donne  liSTJ-iCjiJ 

SONG 
Ladies,  though  to  your  conquering  eyes 
Love  owes  his  chiefest  v-'---'-     ' 


And  borrows  those  bright  arms  from  you 
With  which  he  does  the  world  subdue, 
Yet  you  yourselves  are  not  above 
The  empire  nor  the  griefs  of  love. 

Then  rack  not  lovers  with  disdain, 
Lest  Love  on  you  revenge  their  pain:. 
You  ate  not  free  because  you're  fair: 
The  Boy  did  not  his  Mother  spare. 
Beauty's  but  an  oflensivc  dart: 
It  is  no  armor  for  the  heart. 

George  Eiheregt  [i6j5?-i6gil 

TO  A  LADY  ASKING  HIM  HOW  LONG  HE 
WOULD  LOVE  HER 

It  is  not,  Celia,  in  our  power 
T«  say  how  long  our  love  will  last;    . 

It  may  be  we  within  this  hour 

May  lose  those  joys  we  now  do  taate: 

The  Blessed,  that  JinmorUl  be. 

From  change  in  love  are  only  free. 

Then  since  we  mortal  lovers  are, 
Ask  not  horr  long  out  lov«  will  ket; 

Bat  while  it  does,  kt  us  take  core 
Each  minute  be  with  pleasuce  passed t 

Were  it  not  madness  to  deny 

To  live  because  we're  sure  to  die? 

Gwrti  Eilurtsi  Ii6as?-i69i| 
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TO  MSOJUE 

What  consaence,  say,  is  it  in  thee. 

When  I  a  heart  had  one. 
To  take  awaythai  heart  from  me. 
And  to  retain  thy  own? 

For  shame  or  pity  now  indine 

To  play  a  loving  piart; 
Either  to  send  me  kindly  thine. 

Or  give  me  back  my  heart. 

Covet  not  both;  but  if  thou  dosti 

Resolve  to  part  with  neither. 
Why,  yet  to  show  that  thou  art  just, 

Take  me  and  mine  together! 

Robert  Bjcrrick  (1391-1674) 


TO  ANTHEA,  WHO  MAY  COMM.WD  fflM 
ANYTHING 

Bid  me  to  live,  and  I  wiU  live 

Thy  Protestant  to  be; 
Or  bid  me  love,  and  1  will  give 

A  loving  heart  to  thee.        '    ' 

A  heart  as  soft,  a  heart  as  kind, 

A  heart  as  sound  and  free 
As  in  the  whole  world  thou  canst  find. 

That  heart  I'll  give  to  thee. 

Bid  that  heart  stay,  and  it  will  stay 

To  honor  thy  decree; 
Or  bid  it  languish  quite  away, 

And  't  shall  do  so  for  thee. 

Bid  me  to  weep,  and  I  will  weep, 

While  I  have  eyes  to  see; 
And  having  none,  yet  will  I  ke^ 

A  heArt  to  veep  for  thee. 
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Bid  me  despair,  and  I'll  despair. 
Under  that  cypress  tree; 

Or  bid  me  die,  and  I  will  dare 
E'en  death,  to  die  for  thee'. 


Thou  art  my  life,  my  love,  my  heart, 

The  very  eyes  of  me; 
And  hast  coinmand  of  every  p^t, 

To  live  and  die  for  thee. 

SobeH  Herriek  [1591-16741 


THE  BRACELET:  TO  JULIA 

Why  I  lie  about  thy  wrist, 
Julia,  this  silken  twist; 
For  what  other  reason  is't 
But  to  show  Ihee  how,  in  part, 
Thou  my  pretty  captive  art? 
But  thy  bond-slave  is  my  heart: 
Tis  but  sQk  that  bindeth  thee, 
Snap  the  thread  and  thou  art  free; 
But  'tis  otherwise  with  m?: 
I  am  bound  and  [ast  bound,  so 
That  from  ihee  I  cannot  go; 
I[  I  could,  I  would  not  so. 

Robert  Uerrick  |is9i- 


TO  THE  WESTERN  WIN1> 

Sweet  western  wind,  whose  luck  it  b. 

Made  rival  with  the  air. 
To  give  Terenna'slip  a  kiss. 

And  fan  her  wanton  hair: 

Bring  me  but  one,  I'll  promise  thee, 

Instead  of  common  showers. 
Thy  wings  shall  be  embalmed  by  me, 

And  all  beset  with  flowers. 

R^ieU  Btrrick  (ts9t-i674l 
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TO  MV  INCONSTANT  MISTRESS 

When  Uk>u,  poor  Excommunicate 

From  all  the  joys  of  Love,  shalt  see 
The  fuU  reward  and  glorious  fate 

Which  my  strong  faith  shall  purchase  me, 
Then  curse  thine  own  Inconstancy. 

A  fairer  hand  than  thine  shall  cure 

That  heart  whidi  thy  fabe  oaths  did  wound; 

And  to  my  eoul  a  soul  more  pure 
Than  thine  shall  by  Love's  hand  be  bwmd. 
And  both  with  equal  glory  crowned. 

Then  shalt  thou  weep,  entreat,  complain 

To  Love,  as  I  did  once  to  thee: 
When  all  thy  tears  shall  be  as  v^ 

As  mine  were  then:  for  thou  stuilt  be 

Daomed  for  thy  false  Apostasy. 

ThomtM  Carew  [1598?- 16 


PERSUASIONS  TO  ENJOY 


iFtl 

Now 


rjoys 
destroys. 

Or,  if  that  golden  fleece  must  grow 

For  ever  free  from  agM  snow;. 

If  those  bright  suns  must  know  no  shade, 

Nor  your  fresh  beauties  ever  fade: 
Then  fear  not,  Celia,  to  bestow 
What,  still  being  gathered,  still  must  grow. 

Thus  either  Time  his  sickle  brings 
In  vain,  or  else  In  vain  his  wings. 

TkmuuCaria  [isgif-iftzg?] 
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MEDIOCRITY  IN  LOVE  REJECTED 

Give  me  moie  love,  or  more  disdain: 
The  torrid,  or  the  frozen  zone  i 

Briog  equal  ease  unto  my  pain; 
The  temperate  affords  me  none: 

Either  extreme,  of  love  or  hate, 

Is  sweeter  than  a  calm  estate. 

Give  me  a  storm;  if  it  be  love. 
Like  Danaif  in  that  golden  abowcc, 

I  swim  in  pleasure;  if  it  prove 
Disdain,  that  tonent  will  devour 

My  vulture-hopes;  and  he's  possessed 

Of  heaven,  that's  but  from  heU  released. 

Then  crown  my  joys,  or  cwe  iny  pain : 
Give  me  more  love,  or  more  disdain. 


THE  MESSAGE 

Ye  little  birds  that  sit  and  sing 

Amidst  the  9hady  valleys. 
And  see  how  Phillis  sweetly  walks  ' 

Within  her  garden-alleys; 
Go,  pretty  birds,  about  her  bower; 
Sing,  pretty  birds,  she  may  not  lower; 
Ah  me!  metbinks  I  see  her  frown! 
Ye  pretty  wantons,  warble. 

Go  tell  her  through  your  chirping  bills, 

As  you  by  me  are  bidden. 
To  her  is  only  known  my  love, 

Which  from  the  world  is  hidden. 
Go,  pretty  birds,  and  tell  her  so, 
See  that  your  notes  strain  not  too  Ipw, 
For  still  mcthtnks  I  see  her  frown; 
Ye  pretty  wantons,  warble. 
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Go  tune  your  voices'  hatiuony 

And  sing,  I  am  her  lover; 
Strain  loud  and  sweet,  that  every  note 

With  sweet  content  may  naove  her: 

And  she  that  hath  the  sweetest  voice. 

Tell  her  I  will  not  change  my  choice: 

— Yet  still  methinks  I  see  her  frown! 

Ye  pretty  wantons,  warble. 

O  fly!  make  haste!  see,  see,  she  falls 

Into  a  pretty  slumber! 
Sing  round  about  her  rosy  bed  ^ 

That  waking  she  may  wonder: 
Say  to  her,  'tJs  her  lover  true 
That  sendeth  love,  to  you,  to  you  I 
And  when  you  hear  her  kind  reply, 
Return  with  pleasant  warblings. 

Thomas  Beyuiood  |  ?  -1650?] 


"HOW  CAN  THE  HEART  FORGET.  HER" 

At  ber  fair  hands  how  have  I  grace  entreated' 

With  prayers  oft  repeated! 

Vet  still  my  love  b  thwarted : 

Heart,  let  her  go,  for  she'll  not  be  converted — 

Say,  shall  she  go? 

Ono,  no,  no,  no,  no! 
She  is  most  fair,  though  she  be  marble-hearted. 

How  often  have  my  ngtn  dedared  my  uigitish, 
Wherein  I  daily  lanfuish!  ■     ' 

Yet  still  ^e  doth  procore  it: 
Heart,  let  her  go,  for  I  cannot  endure  it — 

Say,  shall  she  go? 

O  no,  no,  no,  no,  no! 
She  gave  the  wound,  and  she  alone  mu9C  cure  it 

But  shall  I  sdll  a  true  aSection  owe  her, 
Which  prayers,  ^ghs,  bears  do  show  hor, 
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And  shall  she  still  disdain  meP 

Heart,  let  her  go,  if  tliey  no  gnure  can  gain  me — 

Say,  shall  she  go? 

0  no,  no,  no,  no,  no! 
She  made  me  hers,  and  hers  she  will  retain  me. 
But  if  the  love  that  hath  and  still  doth  bum  me 
No  love  at  length  return  me, 
Out  of  my  thoughts  I'll  set  her: 
Heart,  let  her  go,  O  heart  I  pray  thee,  let  herl 

Say,  shall  she  go? 

0  no,  no,  no,  no,  no! 
.  Fixed  in  the  heart,  how  can  the  heart  forget  her? 

Francis  Davison  [B.  i6oi| 

TO  ROSES  IN  THE  BOSOM  OF  CASTARA 
Ye  blushing  virgins  happy  are 

In  the  chaste  nunnery  of  her  breasts — 
For  he'd  profane  so  chaste  a  fair, 

Whoe'er  should  call  them  Cupid's  nests. 
Transplanted  thus  how  bright  ye  growl 

How  rich  a  perfume  do  ye  yield! 
In  some  dose  garden  cowslips  so 

Are  sweeter  than  in  the  open  field. 
In  those  white  cloisters  live  secure 

From  the  rude  blasts  of  wanton  breath! — 
Each  hour  more  innocent  and  pure, 

Till  you  shall  wither  into  death. 
Then  that  which  living  gave  you  room. 

Your  glorious  sepuldier  shall  be. 
There  wants  no  marble  for  a  tomb 

Whose  breast  hath  marble  been  to  me, 

WiUiam  H<MtnUm  |.i6<>s~)654] 

TO  FLAVIA 
Tib  not  your  beauty  can  engs^e 

My  wary  heart ; 
The  sun.  in  all  his  pride  and  rage, 

Has  not  that  art; 
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And  yet  he  shines  u  bcifht  as  you, 
If  brightness  could  okti  souls  subdue. 

Tb  not  the  pretty  things  you  say, 

Nor  those  you  write. 
Which  can  make  Thyrsis'  heart  your  prey: 

For  that  delight. 
The  graces  of  a  well-taught  mind. 
In  some  of  our  own  sex  we  find. 

No,  Flavia,  'tis  your  love  I  fear; 

Love's  surest  darts, 
TTiose  which  so  seldom  fail  him,  are 

Headed  with  hearts: 
Their  very  shadows  make  us  yield; 
Dissemble  well,  and  win  the  field! 

Edmutul  Waller  {t6o6-t6S7] 


"LOVE  NOT  ME  FOR  COMH.Y  GRACE" 

Love  not  me  for  comely  grace, 
For  my  pleasing  eye  or  face; 
Nor  for  any  outward  part. 
No,  nor  for  a  constant  heart: 

For  these  may  [ail  or  turn  to  ill. 

So  thou  and  I  shall  sever. 

Keep,  therd(»T,  a  tnie  woman's  eye. 

And  love  me  Mill,  but  know  not  why; 

So  hast  thou  the  sune  reason  stiU 

To  doat  upon  me  ever. 

Unknawi 


"WHEN,  DEAREST,  I  BUT  TfflNK  OF  THEE" 

Whek,  dearest,  I  bnt  tyak  of  thee, 
Methinks  alt  thinjp  that  knrdy  be 

Are  f»e9ent,  and  my  soul  ddif^ted: 
For  beauties  that  fron  woitii  ariae. 
Are  like  the  grace  of  deities. 

Still  present  with  ts,  though  uaugbted. 
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Thus  while  I  sit  and  sigh  the  day 
With  all  his  borrowed  li^ts  away, 

Till  night's  black  wings  do  overtake  me. 
Thinking  on  thee,  thy  beauties  then, 
As  sudden  lights  do  sleepy  men. 

So  they  by  their  bright  rays  awake  me. 

Thus  absence  dies,  and  dying  proves 
No  absence  can  subsist  with  loves 

That  do  partake  oE  fair  perfection: 
Since  in  the  darkest  night  they  may 
By  love's  quick  motion  find  a  way 

To  see  each  other  by  reflection. 

The  waving  sea  can  with  each  flood 
Sathe  some  high  promont  that  hath  stood 

Far  from  the  main  up  in  the  river: 
O  think  not  then  but  love  can  do 
■  'As  tnucbi'fot  that'sanoceoD  too. 

Which  flows  not  every  day,  but  everl 

John  Sticklmt  (1609-1641! 


A  DOUBT  OF  MARTYRDOM 

O  TOK  some  honest  lover's  ghost, 
Some  kind  mibodied  poet 

Sent  from  the  shades  belowl 

I  strangely  loag  to  know 
Whether  the  noble  chaplets  wear 
Those  that  their  mistress'  scorn  did  bear 

Or  those  that  were  used  kindly. 

For  whatsoe'er  they  tell  us  here 

To  make  thode  sufferings  dear, 

'Tu^  there,  I  fear,  be  found 

'Hiat  to  the  being  crowaed  * 

To  lave  loved  alone  will  not  sufiice, 

Unless  we  also  have  been  wise 
And  have  our  loves  enjoyed. 
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To  Chloe 

What  posture  can  we  think  him  in 
That,  h«re  nnloved,  again 
Departs,  and's  thither  gone 
Where  each  sits  by  his  own? 
Or  how  can  that  Elysium  be 
Where  I  my  mistress  stiQ  must  see 
Circled  in  other's  anna? 

For  there  the  judges  all  are  just, 
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TO  CHLOE 

WHO  708  HIS  SAKE  WISHED  REKSEL7  YOUNGER 

Chloe,  why  wish  you  that  your  years 
Would  Ijackwards  run,  till  they  met  mine? 

That  perfea  likeoesE,  which  endeais 
Things  unto  things,  might  us  conbine. 

Our  ages  so  in  date  agree, 

That  twins  do  differ  more  than  we. 

There  are  two  births;  the  cne  when  light 
First  strikes  the  new  swakeaed  sense; 

The  Other  when  two  souls  unite, 
And  we  must  count  our  tite  from  thence: 
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6o4  Poems  of  Love 

When  you  loved  me  and  I  loved  you 
Then  both  of  us  were  bom  aaew. 

Love  then  to  us  new  souls  did  give 

And  in  those  souls  did  plant  new  powers; 

Since  when  another  life  we  live. 
The  breath  we  breathe  is  his,  not  ours: 

Love  makes  those  young  whom  age  doth  chill. 

And  whom  he  finds  young  keeps  young  still. 

Love,  like  that  angel  that  shall  call 

Our  bodies  from  the  ^cnt  grave, 
Unto  one  age  doth  raise  us  all; 

None  too  much,  none  loo  little  have; 
Nay,  that  the  difference  may  be  none, 
He  makes  two  not  alike,  but  one. 

And  now  since  you  and  I  are  such, 
Tell  me  what's  yours,  and  what  is  mine? 

Our  eyes,  our  cars,  our  taste,  smell,  touch, 
Do,  like  our  souls,  in  one  combine; 

So,  ^y  thb,  I  as  well  may  be 

Too  old  for  you,  as  you  for  mc. 

Wiiliam  Carhirigki  I1611-1643I 


"I'LL  NEVER  LOVE  THEE   MORE" 

My  dear  and  only  Love,  I  pray 

This  little  world  of  thee 
Be  governed  by  no  other  sway 

Than  purest  monarchy; 
For  if  confusion  have  a  part. 

Which  virtuous  louls  abhor. 
And  hold  a  synod  in  thybearL., 

I'll  never  love  thee  in«e. 

Lilce  Alexandei  I  will  reign. 

And  I  mill  reign  alone; 
My  thoughts  did  evermoM  disdain 

A  rival  on  my  thnHi9- 
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To  Althca,  From  Prison  fioj 

He  either  feafs  tns  fate  too  much. 

Or  hb  deserts  are  small, 
That  dares  not  put  it  to  the  toOch 

To  gain  or  lose  it  all. 

But  I  must  lule  and  govera  still, 

And  always  give  the  law. 
And  bftve  each  subject  at  my  will 

And  all  to  stand  in  awe. 
But  'gainst  my  batteriea  if  I  find 

Tbou  kick,  or  vex  me  sore. 
As  that  thou  set  me  up  a  blind, 

I'll  never  love  thee  more! 

Or  in  the  empire  of  thy  heart. 

Where  I  should  solely  be. 
If  othere  do  pretend  a  part 

And  dare  to  vie  with  me. 
Or  if  committees  thou  erect, 

And  go  on  sitch  a  score. 
I'll  laugh  and  sing  at  thy  n^ect, 

And  never  love  thee  more. 

But  if  thou  wilt  be  faithful,  then, 

And  constant  of  thy  word, 
I'll  make  thee  glorious  by  my  pen 

And  famous  by  my  sWord; 
111  serve  thee  in  such  noble  ways 

Were  never  heard  before; 
I'll  crown  and  deck  thee  all  with  bays, 

And  love  thee  evermore. 

Jamts  Graham  [1611-1650] 


TO  ALTHEA,  FROM  PRISON 

Wben  Love  with  uncan&i£d  wings 
Hovera  wtohin  my  gates. 

And  my  divine  Althca  brings 
To  whisper  at  the  gr^es; 
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Poems  of  Love 

When  1  tie  tangled  in  ber  hair 

And  fettered  to  her  eye, 
The  birds  that  wanton  in  thoajr  ' 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When  flowing  cups  nm  swiltly  round 

With  no  allaying  Thames, 
Our  careless  heads  with  roses  bound, 

Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames; 
When  thirsty  grief  in'wtne  we  steep. 

When  healths  and  draughts  go  fret — 
Fishes  that  tipple  in  the  deep 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When,  like  committed  linnets,  I 

With  shriller  throat  shall  sing 
The  sweetness,  mercy,  majesty. 

And  glories  of  my  King; 
When  I  shall  voice  aloud  bow  good 

He  is,  how  great  ^ould  be. 
Enlarged  winds,  that  curl  the  9ood, 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  Uke 

That  for  an  hermitage; 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love 

And  in  my  soul  am  free, 
Angels  atone,  that  soar  above. 

Enjoy  such  liberty. 

Richard  Landau  I161S 


WHY  I  LOVE  HER 

Tis  not  her  birth,  her  friends,  nor  yet  ber  treasure, 

Nor  do  I  covet  her  for  sensual  pleasure. 

Nor  for  that  old  morality 

Do  I  love  her,  'cause  ri>e  loves  me. 
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To  His  Coy  Mistress  607 

Sure  he  that  lores  hia  lady  'cause-she's  fAir, 
DeUghts  his  eye,  so  lores  hinseir,  not  h». 
Somethii^  there  is  moves  me  to  lavt^  and  I 
Do  know  I  love,  but  koow  not  how,  nor  why. 

AkKomkr  Btdim  [i«a<i-i666] 

TO  mS  COY  MISTRESS 
Had  we  but  world  emmgh,  aod  date,        1 
This  coyness,  Lady,  were  no  crime. 
We  would  sit  dcwn  and  think  wbicb  way. 
To  walk  and  pass  our  long  love's  day. 
TTiou  by  the  Indian  Ganges'  side 
Shouldat  rubies  find;  I  by  the  tide 
Of  Hnmber  would  .complain.    I  would 
Love  you  ten  years  before  the  Flood, 
And  you  should,  if  you  please,  refuse 
Till  the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 
My  vegetable  love  should  grow 
Vaster  than  empires,  ajid  more  slow; 
An  hundred  years  should  go  to  praise 
Thine  eyes  and  on  thy  forehead  gaze; 
Two  hundred  to  adore  each  breast, 
But  thirty  thousand  to  the  rest; 
An  age  at  least  to  ever>-  part. 
And  the  last  age  should  show  your  heart. 
For,  Lady,  you  deserve  this  state, 
Nor  would  I  love  at  lower  rate. 
But  at  my  back  I  always  hear 
Time's  wingSd  chariot  hurrying  near; 
And  yonder  all  before  us  lie 
Dcaerts  of  vast  eternity. 
Thy  beauty  shall  no  more  be  found, 
Nor,  in  thy  mari»le  vault,  shall  sound. 
My  echoing  song;  then  worms  shall  try 
That  long  preserved  virpnity, 
And  your  quaint  h«mor  turn  to  dust,; 
'And  into  a^es  all  my  lust: 
The  gilave's  a  fine  and  private  pla^,  , 
But  aaaty  I  think,  do  there  embrace. 
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Poems  of  Love 

Now  therefore,  white  the  youthful  hue 
Sits  on  thy  skin  like  morning  dew. 
And  while  thy  williog  soul  transpires 
At  every  pore  with  inst&nt  fires, 
Now  let  us  sport  us  while  we  may. 
And  now,  like  amorous  birds  of  prey. 
Rather  at  once  our  time  devour 
Than  languish  in  his  siow-cbapt  power. 
Let  us  roll  all  our  strength  and  EdI 
Our  sweetness  up  into  one  ball, 
And  tear  our  pleasures  with  rough  strife 
Through  the  iron  gates  of  life; 
Thus,  though  we  cannot  make  our  sun 
Stand  still,  yet  we  will  make  him  run. 

Andrew  UantB  I1611-167SI 


A  DEPOSITION  FROM  BEAUTY 

Though  when  I  loved  thee  thou  wert  fair, 

Thou  art  no  longer  so; 
These  glories  all  the  pride  they  wear 

Unto  opinion  owe. 
Beauties,  like  stars,  in  borrowed  luster  shine; 
And  'twas  my  love  that  gave  thee  thine. 

The  flames  that  dwelt  within  thine  eye 

Do  now  with  mine  expire; 
Thy  brightest  graces  fade  and  die 

At  once  with  my  desire. 
Love's  fires  thus  mutual  influence  return; 
Tiiine  cease  to  shine,  witen  mine  to  bum. 

TTien,  proud' Celinds,  hope  do  more 

To  be  implored  or  wooed, 
Since  by  thy  scorn  thou  dost  restore 

Thy  wealth  my  love  l>est<rwed: 
And  thy  despised  disdain  too  late  shall  find 
That  none  ate  fair  but  wtw  arc  kind. 

TJlomaa  5toa^  [<e*s-t«78| 
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•'LOVE  m  THY  YOUTH,  FAIR  MAID" 
Love  in  thy  youth,  fair  maid,  be  wise,  ■ 

Old  Time  will  make  thee  colder,     * 
And  though  each  morning  new  arise, 
Yet  we  each  day  grow  older. 

Thou  as  heaven  ail  tail  and  young. 
Thine  eyes  like  twin  stars  shining; 

But  ere  another  day  lie  Sprung, 
All  these  will  be  declining; 

Then  winter  comes  with  all  his  fean^  .. 
,  And  all  thy  sweets  shall  borrow; 
Too  late  then  vrilt  thou  sko^ei'  thy  teai^ 
And  I,  too  late,  ahUl  ■ornKw.     , 


Vnkiimiin 


TO  CELU 


When,  Celia,  roust  my  old  day  set. 

And  my  young  morning  rise 
In  beams  of  joy  so  bri^t  as  yet        .  '  ! 

Ne'er  blessed  a  lover's  eyes? 
My  state  is  more  advanced  than  when 

I  first  attempted  thee: 
I  sued  to  be  a  servant  then^ 

But  now  td  be  made  free. 

I've  served  ray  time  faithful  and  true, 

Expecting  to  be  placed 
In  happy  freedom,  as  my  due. 

To  all  the  joys  thou  hast: 

lU  husbandry  in  love  is  such 
A  scandal  to  love's  power,     ' 

We  ought  hoi  to  misspend  so  much 
As  one  ptwr  short-lived  hour.     '      '^ 

Vet  think  nbt  sweet,  I'm  weary  ffojffl, 
That  I  ;»etond  such  hnste ; ,         i  -^ 

Sincft  noo^  tO' surfeit  e'er  was,^kiiowqj(  {' 
Befanhelmj'B  tut?:  ,  .        , ,.; , 
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Poems  of  Love 

My  infant  love  could  humbly  wait 
When,  young,  it  scared  knew  how 

To  plead;  but  grown  to  man's  estate, 
He  is  impatient  now. 

ChurUf  CoUon  (1630  -1687I 


TO  CELIA 

Not.  Cclia,  that  I  jueter  am 

Or  better  than  the  rest  I 
For  I  would  change  each  hour,  like  them. 

Were  not  my  heart  at  rest. 

But  I  am  tied  to  very  thee 

By  every  thou^t  I  have; 
Thy  face  I  only  care  to  see, 

Thy  heart  I  only  crave. 

All  that  in  woman  is  adored 

In  thy  dear  self  I  fii>d — 
For  the  whole  sen  can  but  afiord 

The  handsome  and  the  kind. 

Why  then  should  I  seek  furtJier  slor^. 

And  still  make  love  anew? 
When  change  itseK  can  give  no  more, 

'Tiseasy  to  be  true  I 

Ckarlm  SedUy  [1639  -i7o"i 


A  SONG 

My  dear  mistress  has  a  h^^t 

Soft  as  th(Ke  kind  loftka  she  gave  me; 
When  withjovp's  rcsistje^  art, 

And  her  eyes,  she  did  enslave  me. 
Btit  her  constancy's  sowcsk. 

She's  so  wild  and  apt  to  vandcr, 
Thtit  my  jeaknla  hdartwould  break 

Should  we  liv«  Mte  d«y  »i 
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Constancy      '  6ii> 

Melting  Jbjv'alto^  ^BT  movw, 

Killing  plea8acee,vvDtiiidii«bliSBed;   ' 
She  can  dress  bet  ejes  in  love,  ■ 

And  her  lips  can  arm  with  kissesi       1 
Angels  listen  when  she  speaks; 

She's  my  dehght,  aU  mankind's  wwd^; 
But  my  jealous  heart  wouldbtcsk  ■         \ 

Should  we  Uv«  one  day  asunder. ' 

Jolm  WUmot  (1647-1680! 

LOVE  AND  LIFE 

Au  my  past  life  is  mine  no  morfi 

The  flying  Jiours  are  gone. 
Like  transitory  dreams  given  o'er, 
Whose  images  are  kept  in  store 

By  memory  alone. 

The  dme  that  fa  to  come  is  not  J     ' 

How  can  it  then  be  mine? 
The  present  moment's  all  my  lot; 

And  that,  as  fast  as  it  is  got, 
PhiUis,  is  only  Ihme. 

Then  talk  not  0/ incoDfitancy,        ,- 
False  h^ts,  and  broken  vows;.- ,._ , 

If  I  by  miracle  can  be  ■ 

This  live-long  minute  true  to  tioe^ , ,  ^ 
Tis  all  that-Heaven  allows, 

/eftn  Wilmot  [i64»-i68o] 

,     CONSTANCY  .^ 

I  CANNOT  change  as  ©thee*  do,    , 

■nioughyou.unjuatlyseiMn; '  ,  ,^^      ,/ 
Sin<»  that  poor  swaJto;  that  sigbsifor  jfjm 

For  you  akae  was  bora.   1  1  .i  1  -i 

No,  Phillis,  no;  yoorfeariilo  wwCv.  H 

Asurerwiyl'li.tiy;.!:i.         ■'-,., in'-'. 
And,  to  revenge  mytf  girted  JoWfi    i,' 
1  Willsi^.lDT»«nanddie. 
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Poems  of  Love 

When  killed  with  grief  Am/nUa  lies, 

And  you  to  mind  shall  call 
The  sighs  that  now  unpitied  rise, 

The  tears  that  vainly  iaH — 
That  welcome  hour,  that  ends  this  tmatt. 

Will  then  begin  your  pain; 
For  such  a  faithfid  tender  heart 

Can  newer  break  in  vain, 

John  Wiimot  I1547-1680] 

SONG 

Too  late,  aJas!  I  must  confess, 

You  need  not  arts  to  move  me; 
Such  charms  by  nature  you  possess, 

Twere  madness  not  to  love  ye. 

Then  spare  a  heart  you  may  suiprise. 

And  give  my  tongue  the  glory 
To  boast,  though  my  unfaithlul  e)«s 

Betray  a  tender  story. 

JolmWiimt  [164J-16S0] 

SONG 
Come,  Celia,  let's  agree  at  last 

To  love  and  h've  in  quiet; 
Let's  tie  the  knot  so  very  (aat 

That  time  shall  ne'er  untie  it. 
Love's  dearest  joys  they  never  prove. 

Who  free  from  quarrda  live ; 
'TIs  sure  a  godlike  part  of  love    . 

Each  other  to  forgive. 

When  least  I  seemed  concerned  I  took 

No  pleasure,  nor  had  rest; 
And  when  I  feigned  an  angry  look, 

Alas!'    I  loved  you  best. 
Say  but  the  same  to  me,  yonll  lind 

How  Ue£t  will  be  our  fate;  .     .    '' 

Sure  to  be  grateful,  to  be  kind, 

Pan  never  be  too  late. 

■.JohB-S»tfiM  (1648-1711} 
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'False  Though  She  Be"  61-3 


TrtE  ENCHANTMENT  - 

I  DID  but  look  and  love  awhile,    . 

'Twas  but  for  one  half-hour; 
Then  to  resist  I  had  no  will, 

And  now  I  have  no  power. 

To  sigh  and  wish  is  all  my  easej 

Sighs  which  do  heat  impart 
Edou^  to  melt  the  coldest  ice, 

Yet  cannot  warm  your  he^t. 

O  would  your  pity  give  my  heart 

One  comer  of  your  breast, 
TwonW  learn  o£  yours  the  winning  art, 

And  quickly  steal  the  rest. 

Thoittas  OlTBoy  [1653-1685] 

SONG 

Only  tell  her  that  1  kwe; 

Leave  the  rest  to  her  and  Fate: 
Some  kind  planet  iiom  atM>ve 
May  perhaps  her  pity  move: 

Lovers  on  their  stars  must  wait. — 
Only  tell  her  that  I  lovel 

Why,  O  why  should  I  despair! 

Mercy's  pictured  in  her  eye: 
If  she  opce  vouchsafe  to  hear, 
Welcome  Hope  and  farewell  Fearl 

She's  too  good  to  let  me  die. — 
Whyj  0  why  should  I  de^iair? 

John  Cutis  11661-1707] 


"FALSE  THOUGH  SHE  BE" 

False  thou^  die  be  to  me  and  love, 

111  ne'a  pursue  revenge; 
For  atfll  the  channer  I  approve, 

Though  I  deplore  her  change. 
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614  Poems  of  Lov<J    : 

In  hours  of  bliss  we  oft  have  met: 

They  colild  Dot  always  l«st; 
And  though  the  present  I  regref, 

I'm  grateful  for  the  past. 

WiUiam  Contreti  [1670-1729] 

TO  SILVIA 

From  "Tbe  Caulma  Lovtn" 

Sn-viA,  let  US  from  the  crowd  if  t«e,     -, 

For  what  to  you  and  me 
(Who  but  each  other  do  desire) 

Is  all  that  here  we  see? 

Apart  we'll  live,  though  not  aloQc; 

For  who  aicm  can  call 
Those  ^o  in  deserts  live  with  one 

If  in  that  one  they've  aU? 

The  world  a  vast  meander  is, 

Where  hearts  confusedly  stray; 
Wher^  few  do  hit,  whilst  tbauiaiidi  miss, 

The  bappy  nmtual  way. 

AmtePinMi  ?   -iT"oI 

"WHY,  LOVELY  CHARMER" 

Why,  lovely  charmer,  tell  me  why. 
So  very  kind,  and  yet  so  shy? 
Why  does  that  cold,  forbiddmg  air 
Give  damps  of  sorrow  and  despair? 
Or  why  that  smSle  my  souT  subdue, 
And  kindle  up  my  flames  aniw?    ' 

In  vain  you  strive  with  all  your  ail. 
By  turns  to  fire  and  fixeze  ray  ^^rt; 
When  I  behold  a  face  so  fair, 
So  sweet  a  look,  so  soft  an  air, 
My  ravished  soul  is  charmed  all  o'er, 
I  cannot  love  thee  less  or  more. 

Unkmntnt 
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A  Soqg'iTo  Arapret  615 


AGAINST  INDIFFERENCE 

Moke  love  or  more  disdain  I  crave; 

Sweet,  be  not  still  indifferent: 
O  send  me  quickly  to  my  grave. 

Or  else  afford  me  more  conlenti 
Or  love  or  hate  me  more  or  less, 
For  love  abhors  all  lukewarm  ness. 

Give  me  a  tempest  if  'twill  drive 
Me  to  the  place  where  I  would  be; 

Or  if  yoa'll  hawe  nje  alill  aliye. 
Confess  you  will  be  kind  to  me. 

Give  hopes  of  bliss  or  dig  my  grave: ' 

More  love  or  more  disdain  I  crave. 

CharUs  Webbe  [c.  i6j8] 


A  SONG  TO  AMORET 

If  1  were  deud,  and,  in  my  place,  ' 

Some  fresher  youth  designed 

To  warm  thee,  with  new  fires;  and  grace 
Those  arms  I  left  behind: 

Were  he  as  faithful  as  the  Sun, 
That's  wedded  to  the  Sphere;      ' 

His  blood  as  chaste  and  teonperate  run. 
As  April's  mildest  tear; 

Or  were  he  rich;  and,  with  his  heap 
And  spacious  share  of  earth, 

G>uld  make  divine  affection  cheap. 
And  court  his  golden  birth; 


Foe  all  these  arU,  I'd  not.  believe 
(Nol  though  he  should  be  thine!), 

The  ml^ty  Amorist  coiild  give 
So  rich  a  heart  a£  mi^el 
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Fortune  and  beauty  thou  might'st  find, 

And  greater  men  than  1; 
But  my  true  resolved  mind 

They  never  shall  come  nigh. 

For  I  not  fof  an  hour  did  love, 

Or  for  a  day  desire, 
But  with  my  soul  had  from  above 

This  endless  holy  fire. 

Hairy  Vauglmn  [ib22~; 


THE  LASS  OF  RICHMOND  HILL 

On  Richmond  Hill  there  lives  a  lass 
More  bright  than  May-day  mom. 

Whose  charms  all  other  maids  surpass, — 
A  rose  without  a  thorn. 

Tia&  lass  so  neat,  with  smiles  so  sweet. 
Has  won  my  right  good -frill  i 

I'd  crowns  resign  to  call  her  mine. 
Sweet  lass  of  Richmond  Hill. 

Ve  zephyrs  gay,  that. fan  the  air, 
And  wanton  through  the  grove, 

O,  whisper  to  my  charming  fair, 
I  die  for  her  I  love. 

How  happy  will  the  shepherd  be 

Who  calls  this  nymph  his  own! 
O,  may  her  choice  be  fixed  on  me! 

Mine's  fixed  on  her  alone. 

James  Vplon  |i670- 

SONG 

Let  my  voice  ring  out  and  over  the  earth, 
Throui^  all  the  grief  and  strife. 

With  a  golden  joy  in  a  silver  mirth: 
Thank  God  for  life! 
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Let  my  vokr^  sveU  out  through  the  gnat  abyss 

To  the  azure  dome  above. 
With  a  chord  of  faith  in  the  haip  of  fajise:  -  > 

Tluok  God  fw  Love! 

Let  my  v<Mce  tbrW  out  beneath  and  above, 

The  vhcde  wcold  through: 
0  my  Love  and  Life,  O  my  Life  and  Love, 

Thank  God  for  youl 

Jama  Thamion  [1834-1SS1I 

GIFTS 

Give  a  man  a  horse  he  can  ride, 

Give  a  man  a  boat  he  con  sail; 
And  lus  ranlc  and  wealth,  his  strength  and  health, 

On  sea  nor  shore  shall  fail. 

Give  a  man  a  pipe  he  can  smoke. 

Give  a  man  a  book  he  can  read: 
And  his  home  is  bright  irith  a  calm  deliglit. 

Though  the  room  be  poor  indeed. 

Give  a  man  a  girl  he  can  love,  .  > 

As  I,  O  my  love,  love  thee; 
And  his  heart  is  great  with  the  pulao  of  Fate, 

At  borne,  on  land,  on  sea. 

JoMei  Thomam  hin^iHi] 

My  sheep  I  neglected.  I  broke  my  sheep-crook, 
And  all  the  gay  haunts  of  my  youth  1  forsook )  1 
No  more  for  Amynta  fresh  garlands  I  wwe; 
For  ambition,  I  said  would  soqn  cure  me  of  lova. 

Oh,  what  had  my  youth  with  ambition  to  do? 
Why  Icit  I  Amynta?   Why  bioke  I  myyow? 
Oh,  give  me  my  sheep,  and  my  sheep-hook  restore, 
And  111  nander  Stom  If  ve  ancf  Amynta  ao  more. 
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lliroagh  regions  remote  in  vain  do  I  rove, 
And  bid  the  wide  ocean  secure  me  from  love! 
O  fool !  to  imagine  that  aught  could  subdue 

A  love  so  well  founded,  a  pasuon  so  true! 

Alas!  'tis  too  late  at  thy  fate  to  repine; 
Poor  shepherd,  Amynta  can  never  be  thine: 
Thy  tears  are  all  fruitless,  thy  wishes  are  vain, '  - 
The  moments  neglected  iietum  not  agadn. 

GilberimM  [iT>»-i777l 


"O  NANCY!  WILT  THOU  GO  WITH  ME" 

0  Nancy,  wilt  thou  go  with  me. 

Nor  sigh  to  leave  the  flaunting  town: 
Can  silent  glens  have  charms  for  thee,  ' 

The  lowly  cot,  the  russet  gown? 
No  longer  dressed  in  silken  aheea, 

Mo  longer  decked  with  jewds  rare,      i 
Say,  canst  thou  quit  each  courtly  soeoe 

Where  thou  wert  fahreet  of  the  fair? 

0  Nancy!  when  thou'rt  far  away, 

Wilt  thou  not  cast  a  wish  belmid? 
Say,  canst  thou  face  the  parching  ray, 

Nor  shrink  before  the  wintry  wind? 

01  can  that  soft  and  gentle  mien 

Extremes  of  hardship  learn  to  bear. 
Nor,  sad,  regret  each  cotirUly  scene 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair? 

O  Nancyl  canst  thou  love  so  true, 

Through  perils  keen  mtb  me  to  go, 

■Or  when  thy  awain  mishap  ahaH  rue, 

To  share  with  him  the  pang  of  woe? 

Say,  should  diaeaae  or  pain  befall, 

wot  thou  assume  the  nurSe's  care; 

Nor  wistful  those  gay  stents  lecaJI 

Where  thou  wert  fiiirest  of  the  fair^ 
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And  when  at  last  thy  love  shall  die. 

Wilt  thou  receive  fais  parting  breatli? 
Wilt  tbou  repress  each  struggling  sigh. 

And  cheer  with  smiles  the  bed  of  death? 
And  wilt  thou  o'er  hja  breathleas  clay 

Strew  flowers  and  drop  the  tender  tear? 
Nor  lien  ng^t  those  scenes  so  gay 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair? 

T)io»as  Percy  (1719-181 

CAVALIER'S  SONG 
It  doughty  deeds  my  lady  please, 
Right  soon  I'll  mount  my  Steed; 
And  strong  his  arm  and  fast  his  seat, 

That  bears  frae  me  the  meed. 
Ill  wear  thy  colors  in  my  cap, 

Thy  picture  in  my  heart;  -' 

And  he  that  bends  not  to  thine  eye 
Shall  rue  it  to  bis  smartl 
Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee.  Love;     ' 

O  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee! 
For  thy  dear  sake  nae  care  111  take,      ' 
Though  ne'er  another  trow  me. 

If  gay  attire  dellgbt  thine  eye 

111  dight  me  in  array; 
I'll  tend  thy  chamber  door  tUl  night, 

And  squire  thee  all  the  day. 
If  sweetest  sounds  can  win  thine  ear, 

These  sounds  I'll  strive  to  catch; 
Thy  voice  I'll  steal  to  woo  thysel',  '    ' 

That  voice  that  nane  can  match.  i 

Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  Love; 

O  tell  me  bow  to  woo  theel 
For  thy  dear  sake  nae  care  I'll  take 
Thou^  ne'er  another  trow  me. 

But  if  fond  love  thy  heart  can  gain,  .      ' ' 
I  never  broke  a  vow;  [ 

Nae  diaidfen  lays  her  skaith  ta  me,    .. 
I  nevenloved  but  you. 
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For  you  alone  I  ride  Ihe  ring, 

For  you  I  wear  the  Hoe; 
For  yo«  alone  I  strive  to  sing, 
O  tell  me  how  to  woo! 
Then  tefl  me  how  to  woo  thee,  I^vc; 

0  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee! 
For  thy  dear  sake  nae  care  I'lltake 
Though  ne'er  another  trow  me. 

Robert Ctintiinghani«-Grakant  [  ?  -i7g7?I 

"MY  HEART  IS  A  LUTE" 

Alas,  that  my  heart  is  a  lute, 
Whereon  you  have  learned  to  play! 
For  a  many  years  it  was  mute, 

Until  one  summer's  day 
You  took  it,  am!  touched  it,  and  made  it  thrill. 
And  it  thrills  and  throbs,  and  quivers  stilll 

I  had  known  you,  dear,  so  long! 

Yet  my  heart  did  not  tell  rac  why 

It  should  burst  one  morn  into  song. 

And  wake  to  new  life  with  a  cry. 
Like  a  babe  that  sees  the  light  of  the  sun, 
And  for  whom  this  great  wM'Id  has  Just  beguti. 

Your  lute  is  endirined,  cased  in, 

Kept  close  with  love's  magic  key, 

So  no  hand  but  yours  can  win 

And  wake  it  to  minstrelsy; 
Yet  leave  it  not  silent  too  long,  nor  ^one, 
Lest  the  strings  dwuld  break,  and  the  musif  be  done. 
Ahiu  Barnard  [iTso-iSis] 

SONG 
From  •T!iel>ueiii»" 
Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood  framed, 

I  ne'er  could  injute  ymi; 
For  though  your  tongue  no  promise  claimed. 
Your  channs  woidd  make  me  true: 
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Then,  lady,  dread  not  here  deceit. 

Nor  fear  to  auSer  wrong. 
For  friends  in  all  the  aged  you'll  meet, , 

And  loven  in  the  young. 

But  when  diey  find  thst  youh&ve  bletfed 

Another  with  your  heart, 
They'll  bid  asfuring  pasaicin  rest,  ' 

And  act  a  brother's  pait: 
Then,  lady,  dread  not  here  deceit        i ' 

Nor  fear  to  sufier  wrong; 
For  fiieods  in  all  the  aged  you'll  meet. 

And  brothers  in  the  young. 

Richard  BrinsUy  Sheridan  [i75i'i8i6) 

MKEnwc 

My  Damon  was  the  first  to  vake 

Hie  goitke  flame  that  cannot  die; 
My  Damon  is  the  last  to  take 

The  faithful  bosom's  softest  si|h: 
The  lite  betweeo  is  nothing  worth, 

O  cast  it  from  thy  thought  awayt 
Think  of  the  day  that  gave  it  birth. 

And  this  its  sweet  rctunung  day. 

Buried  be  all  that  has  been  done. 

Or  say  that  naught  is  done  amiss; 
For  who  the  dangerous  path  can  shun 

In  sudi  bewildering  worid  as  this? 
But  love  can  every  fault  fOTgiTe, 

Or  with  a  tender  look  reprove  j 
And  now  let  naught  in  memory  livie 

But  that  we  meet,  and  that  we  love. 

George  Crabbt  Ii7S*-i83»l 

"0  WERE  MY  LOVE  YON  LILAC  FAIR" 
O  WEkE  mj  Love  yon  like  fair^    ' 

Wi '  purple  blossoms  to  the  spring. 
And  I  a  bird  to  ahdter  there, 

When  wearied  on  my  little  wing; 
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How  I  wad  mourn  when  it  was  (om 

By  aututnn  wild  and  winter  nidel 
But  I  Vad  sing  on  wanton  wing 

When  youthfu'  May  its  Uoon)  Teuewed. 
-O  gin  my  Love  were  yoa  red  rose 

That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa', 
And  I  mysel  a  dn^>  o'  dew, 

Into  hei  bonnie  breast  to  fa'; 
0  there,  beyond  expressioa  blest, 

I'd  feast  on  beauty  a'  the  m^t; 
Sealed  on  her  silk-saft  Haulds  to  nst, 

Till  fleyed  awa'  by  Fhc^Us'  li^t. 

&>btrt  Bums  [i759-it»4 

"BONNIE  WEE  THING" 

Bonnie  wee  thingi  caonie  we*  tbingi 

Lovely  wee  thing!  weit  thou  mine, 
I  wad  wear  thee  in  my  boaooi. 

Lest  my  jewel  I  ^ould  tine. 
Wishfully  I  io(A,  and  languish 

In  that  bonnie  (ace  o'  thine; 
And  my  heart  it  stounds  wi'  angui^. 

Lest  my  wee  thing  be  oa  mine. 
Wit  and  grace,  and  love  and  beauty, 

In  ae  constellation  shine; 
To  adore  thee  b  my  duty. 

Goddess  o'  this  soul  o'  mine! 
Bonnie  wee  thing,  caaoie  wee  thing. 

Lovely  wee  thing,  wert  thou  mine, 
I  wad  wear  thee  in  my  bosom, 

Lest  my  jewel  I  should  tine. 

Robert  Burns  [i7S9-'79*] 

ROSE  AYLMER 
Ah,  what  kteUs  the  BCqttered  racel 

Ah,  what  the  foim  divinel 
What  every  virtue,  every  gtaCel  : 

Rose  Ayltner,  all  wcie  thine. . 
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Rose  Aytmer,  wlioni  thdseniffiefu]  eyes 

May  weep,  but  never  see, 
A  night  of  memories  and  sigh& 

I  consecrate  10  thee. 

WaiUr  SuBage  Landor  (1771-1864] 


"TAKE  BACK  THE  VIRGIN  PAGE" 

WRITTEM  ON  KEXUSNING  A  BUNK  BOOK 

Take  back  the  Virgin  Page 

White  and  unwritten  still;   , 
Some  hand  more  ca]m  and  sage 

The  leaf  must  fill. 
Thoughts  came  as  pure  as  hght — 

Pure  as  even  you  require: 
But  (^I  each  word  I  write 

Love  turns  to  Gre. 

Yet  let  me  keep  the  book: 

Oft  shall  my  heart  renew, 
'  When  on  its  leaves  I  look, 

Dear  thoughts  of  you. 
Like  you,  'tis  fair  and  bright; 

Like  you,  too  bright  and  fair 
To  let  wild  passion  write 

One  wrong  wish  there. 

Haply,  when  from  those  eyes 

Far,  fat  away  J  roam. 
Should  calmer  thoughts  arise 

Tortards  you  and  homef 
Fancy  may  trace  some  line 

Worthy  those  eyes  to  ixaet, 
Thoughts  that  not  bum,  but. shine. 

Pure,  calm,  md  sweet. 

And  as  o'er  ocean  far 

Seamen  their  records  keep, 
Led  by  some  hidden  star 
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Through  the  cold  deep; 
So  may  the  words  I  write 

Tell  through  what  storms  I  stray, 
Ytnt  still  the  unseen  light 

Guiding  my  way. 

Thomas  Moore  {\^^< 


"BEUEVE   ME,  IF  ALL  THOSE   ENDEARING 
YOUNG  CHARMS  " 

Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms, 

Which  I  gaze  on  so  fondly  to-day, 
Were  to  change  hy  to-monow,  and  fleet  in  my  arms. 

Like  fairy-gifts  fading  away, 
Thou  wouldst  still  be  adored,  as  this  moment  thou  art, 

Let  thy  loveliness  fade  as  it  wiU, 
And  around  the  dear  ruin  each  wish  of  my  heart 

Would  entwine  itself  verdantly  still. 

It  is  not 
And  t 
That  thi  n, 

No,  the 

But  a 
As  the  s 

The  Si  ! 

Thotnas  Moore  (1779-1S51] 

THE   NUN 

If  you  become  a  nun,  dear, 

A  friar  I  will  be; 
In  any  cell  you  run,  dear, 

Pray  look  behind  for  me. 
The  roses  all  turn  pale,  too; 
The  doves  all  take  the  veil,  too; 

The  blind  will  see  the  ^ow^ 
What!  you  become  a  nun,  my  dear,  - 

I'll  £K>t  believe  it,  no! 
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If  yvu  bscome  a  nan,  dear, 

The  bishop  Lcrv«  wiU  be: 
Tte  Cupids  every  one,  dear, 

Will  chant,  "We  tnwt.ia  tbeel" 
Tbe  incense  yriU  go  sl^iiDg. 
The  candles  fail  a-dying, 

The  waUr  tum  to  wine: 
What!  you  go  take  the  vows,  my  dear? 

You  may— but  they'll  be  mine, 

Ltigk  Hunt  [1784-1850] 


ONLY  OF  THEE  AND  ME 

Onz-v  of  thee  and  me  the  night  wind  sings. 
Only  of  us  the  sailors  speak  at  sea, 

The  earth  is  filled  with  wondered  whisperings 
Only  ol  thee  and  me. 

Only  of  thee  and  me  the  breakers  chuit, 
Only  o(  us  the  stir  in  bush  and  tree; 

The  rain  and  sunshine  tell  the  eager  plant 
Only  of  thee  and  me. 

Only  of  thee  and  me,  till  all  shall  fade; 

Only  of  us  the  whole  world's  thoughts  can  be 
For  we  are  Love,  and  God  Himself  is  made 

Only  of  thee  and  me. 

Louis  UrUermeyer  (1885 


TO  

One  word  is  too  often  profaned 

For  me  to  profane  it. 
One  feeling  too  falsely  disd^ned 

For  thee  to  disdain  it. 
One  hope  is  too  like  despair 

For  prudence  to  smother, 
And  Pity  from  thee  more  dear 

Than  that  from  another. 
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I  can  give  not  what  men  caU  Iwe; 
:  But  wilt  thou  accept  not 

The  worship  the  heart  Hits  above 

And  the  Heavens  reject  not: 
The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 

Of  the  ni^t  for  the  morrow. 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  BOnowP 

Ptrty  Bysik*  SluUty  [1791-1S11I 

FROM  THE  ARABIC 
My  funt  spirit  was  ^tting  in  the  light 
Of  thy  looks,  my  love; 
It  panted  for  thee  like  the  hind  at  noon 
For  the  brooks,  my  love. 
Thy  baib,  whose  hoofs  outspeed  the  tempest's  fli^t, 
Bore  thee  far  from  me; 
My  heart,  for  my  weak  feet  were  weary  soon, 
Did  companion  thee. 

Abl  fleeter  far  than  fleetest  storm  or  steed. 
Or  the  death  they  bear, 
The  heart  which  tender  thought  clothes  like  a  dove 
With  the  wings  of  care; 
In  the  battle,  in  the  darluiess,  in  the  need, 
'  Shall  mine  cling  to  thee, 

Nor  claim  one  smile  for  all  the  comfort,  love, 
It  may  bring  to  thee. 

Percy  Bysshe  Sheltty  [1795-1831! 

THE  W,\NDERING  KNIGHT'S  SONG 
My  ornaments  are  arms, 
My  pftstime  is  in  wai. 
My  bed  is  coid  ujton  the  wold. 
My  lamp  you  st&r. 

My  joumeyings  are  long, 
My  slumbers  short  and  broken; 

From  hill  to  hill  I  wander  still, 
Kissing  thy  token. 
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I  iMe  fmm  l&nd  to  land, 

I  sail  from  se&  to  sea; 
Some  day  more  kind  I  fate  m«y  find, 

Some  night,  kiss  thee. 

John  Gibsim  Lockharl  [1794-18541 


ove's  in  the  mart! 


Love's  in  my  hearti 
Dana  Burndl  [iS8S- 

THE  SECRET  LOVE 

YO0  and  I  have  found  the  secret  way. 
None  can  bar  our  love  or  say  us  nay: 
All  the  world  may  stare  and  never  know 
You  and  I  are  twined  together  so. 

Vou  and  I  for  all  hb  vaunted  width 
Know  the  giant  Space  is  but  a  myth; 
Over  miles  and  mileB  of  pure  deceit 
You  and  I  have  found  our  lips  can  meet. 

You  and  I  have  laughed  the  leagues  apart 
In  the  soft  delight  of  heart  to  heart. 
If  there's  a  gulf  to  meet  or  limit  set, 
You  and  I  have  never  found  it  yet. 

You  and  I  have  trod  the  backward  way 
To  the  happy  heart  of  yesterday, 
To  the  love  we  felt  in  ages  past. 
You  and  I  have  found  it  still  to  last. 

You  and  T  have  found  tbe  joy  had  birth 
In  the  angel  childhood  of  the  earth. 
Hid  within  the  heart  of  man  and  maid. 
You  and  I  of  Time  are  not  afraid. 
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You  and  I  can  mock  his  faUed  mtg. 
For  a  kiss  is  an  immortal  thing. 
And  the  throb  wlterein  Ihoae  old  lips  met 
Is  a  living  music  in  us  yet, 

A.  E.  {Ctorgt  Wiliiam  Ruistll)  {i8«7- 

THE  FLOWER  OF  BEAUTY 

Sweet  in  her  green  dell  the  flower  of  beauty  slumbers. 
Lulled  by  the  faint  breezes  sighing  through  her  hatr; 

Sleeps  she,  and  hears  not  the  melancholy  numbers 
Breathed  to  my  sad  lute  amid  the  lonely  air? 

Down  from  the  high  diffs  the  rivulet  is  teeming 

To  wind  round  the  willow-banks  that  lure  him  from 
above; 

Oh  that,  in  tears  from  my  rocky  prison  streaming, 
I  too  could  glide  to  the  bower  of  my  love! 

Ah,  where  the  woodbines  with  sleepy  arms  have  wound 

Opes  she  her  eyelids  at  the  dream  of  my  lay, 
Lbtening  like  the  dove,  while  the  fountains  echo  round  her, 
To  her  lost  mate's  call  in  the  forest  far  away? 

Come,  then,  my  bird!  for  the  peace  thou  ever  bearest, 
Still  Heaven's  messenger  of  comfort  be  to  me; 

Come!  this  fond  bosom,  my  failhfulest,  my  fairest, 

Bleeds  with  its  death- wound ,^but  deeper  yet  for  thee. 
Gairgt  Darky  [i;ijs-i846| 

MY  SR\RE  OF  THE  WORLD 

1  AM  jealous:  I  am  true: 
Sick  at  heart  (or  love  of  you, 

O  my  share  of  the  worWf 
I  am  cold,  O,  cold  as  stone ' 
To  all  men  save  you  alone. 

Seven  times  slower  creeps  the  day 
When  your  face  is  (ar  away, 
O  my  share  of  the  world! 
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Seven  times  duker  tails  the  night. 
When  you  gladdoi  not  my  eight. 

Measureless  my  joy  and  pride 
Would  you  choose  me  for  your  bride, 

0  my  share  of  the  worid! 
For  your  face  is  my  delight, 

Morn  and  even,  noon  and  qight. 

To  the  dance  and  to  the  wake 
Still  I  go  but  for  your  sake, 
■  0  my  share  of  the  world! 
Just  to  see  your  face  awhile, 
Meet  your  eyes  and  win  your  smile. 

And  the  gay  vord  on  my  lip 
Never  lets  my  secret  slip 

To  my  share  Af  the  work)  I 
Light  my  feet  trip  over  the  green — 
But  my  heart  cries  in  the  kccnl 

My  poor  mother  sighs  anew 
When  my  looks  go  after  you, 

0  my  share  of  the  world  I 
And  my  father's  brow  grows  black 
When  you  smile  and  turn  your  back. 

r  would  part  with  wealth  and  ease, 
I  would  go  beyond  the  seas, 

For  my  share  of  the  world ! 
I  would  leave  my  beartii  and  home 
If  he  only  whispered  "  Cornel " 

Houseless  under  sun  and  dew, 
I  would  beg  my  bread  with  you, 

O  my  sliare  of  the  world! 
Houseless  in  the  snow  and  storm. 
Your  heart's  love  would  keep  me  warm. 

I  would  pfay  and  I  would  crave 
To  be  with  you  in  the  grave, 
0  my  share  of  the  worid! 
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I  flouM  go  through  fire  and  flood, 

I  would  give  up  all  but  God      ' 

FoT  my  share  of  the  world! 


SONG 

A  LAKE  and  a  fairy  boat 

To  sail  in  the  moonlight  dear, — 
And  merrily  we  would  float 

From  the  dragons  that  watch  us  b«iel 

Thy  gown  should  be  snow-white  silk. 

And  strings  of  orieiU  pearls, 
Like  gossamers  dim>ed  in  nulk; 

Should  twine  with  thy  raven  cutis. 

Red  rubies  should  deck  thy  hands. 

And  diamonds  be  thy  dower — 
But  fairies  have  broke  their  wands, 

And  wishing  has  lost  its  power! 

ThonwNoed  I1709-184SI 


"SMILE  AND  NEVER  HEED  ME" 

Though,  when  other  maids  stand  by, 
I  may  deign  thee  no  r^ly, 
Turn  not  then  aWay,  and  sigh, — 

Smile,  and  never  heed  me! 
If  our  love,  indeed,  be  such 
As  must  thrill  at  every  touch, 
Why  should  others  leam  as  much?^— 

Smile,  and  never  heed  me!     , , 

Even  if,  with  maiden  pride, 
I  should  bid  the?  quit  my  ^de. 
Take  this  lesson  for  thy  guide, — 
Smile,  and  never  heed  mcl 
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But  when  stars  and  twQi^t  meet. 

And  the  dew  is  falling  sweet, 

And  thou  bear'st  my  coining  feet, — 

Then — thou  fhen-^mayst  heed  me!  ' 

Charles  STirain  [t(oi-i8741 


ARE  THEY  NOT  ALL  MINISTERING  SPIGOTS? 

We  see  them  not— wc  cannot  hear 

The  music  of  their  wing — 
Yet  know  we  that  Ihey  sojourn  near, 

The  Angels  of  the  spring! 

They  glide  along  this  lovely  ground 

Wien  the  first  violet  grows; 
Tlieir  graceful  hands  have  just  uUboimd 

tlie  zone  of  yonder  rose. 

I  gather  it  for  thy  dear  breast. 

From  stain  and  shadow  fiec: 
That  which  an  Angel's  touch  hath  blest 

Is  meet,  ray  love,  for  thee! 

Roierl  StepkiH  Haaker  [iSoj-iSyj] 


MAIDEN  EYES 

Yop  never  bade  me  hope,  'tis  true; 

I  asked  ]n>u  not  to  swear: 
But  I  looked  in  those  eyes  of  blue, 

And  read  a  promise  there. 

The  vow  should  bind,  with  maiden  sighs 

That  maiden  lips  have  spoken:    , 
But  that  which  looks  from  maiden  eyes 

Should  last  «f  all  bebrokien. 

GtraidGri^  [1803-1840I 
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HALLOWED  PLACES 

I  PASS  my  days  among  the  quiet  places 

Made  sacred  by  your  Tcct. 
The  air  is  cool  in  the  Tresh  woodland  spaces, 

The  meadows  very  sweet. 

The  sunset  fills  the  wide  sky  with  its  spkndor, 

The  glad  birds  greet  the  night; 
I  stop  and  listen  fur  a  voice  strong,  tender, 

I  wait  those  dear  eyes'  light. 

You  are  the  heart  of  every  gleam  of  glory, 

Your  presence  fills  the  air, 
About  you  gathers  all  the  fair  year's  sloty; 

1  read  you  everywhere. 

Alkc  Freeman  Palmer  [1855-1901] 


THE  LADY'S  "YES"       ' 

"Yes,"  I  answered  you  last  night; 

"No,"  this  morning,  sir,  I  say: 
Colors  seen  by  candle-light 

Will  not  look  the  same  by  day. 

When  the  viols  ;Jayed  their  best, 
Lamps  above,  and  laughs  below, 

Love  me  sounded  like  a  jest,  , 

Fit  for  yes  or  fit  for  no. 

Call  me  false  or  call  me  free, 
Vow,  whatever  light  may  shine,  - 

No  man  on  your  lace  shall  see 
Any  grief  for  change  on  mine. 

Yet  the  sin  h  on  us  both; 

Time  to  dance  is  not  to  woo; 
Wooing  light  makes  fickle  troth, 

Scorn  of  me  recoils  on  you. 
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Le&ni  to  win  &  lady's  fadtb    . 

Nobly,  as  tbe  thing  is  Ugk, 
Bravely,  as  for  life  aad  death, 

With  a  loyal  gravity. 

Lead  her  from  the  festive  boards,. 

Point  her  to  the  starry  akies, 
Guard  her,  by  your  truthful  words. 

Pure  from  courtship's  flatteries. 

By  your  truth  she  shall  be  true. 

Ever  true,  as  wives  of  yore; 
And  her  yes,  once  said  to  you. 

Shall  be  Yes  for  evermore. 

KUzjbah  Barrett  Brmt-ning  (iSo6-[8fii| 


Fnnn  "The  MlUei'i  DiHrfner" 

It  is  the  miller's  daughter, 

And  she  is  grown  so  dear,  so  dear. 
That  I  would  be  the  jewel 

That  trembles  in  her  ear; 
For  hid  in  ringlets  day  and  night, 
I'd  touch  her  neck  so  warm  and  white. 

And  I  would  be  the  girdle 
About  her  dainty,  dainty  waist, 

And  ber  heart  would  beal  against  me. 
In  sonow  and  in  rest; 

And  1  should  know  if  it  beat  right, 

I'd  dasp  it  round  so  dose  and  tight. 

And  I  would  be  the  nccklaoe. 

And  aU-day  long  to  fall  and  rise 
Upon  her  balmy  bosom 

With  her  laughter  or  her  sighs; 
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And  I  would  lie  so  Uglit,  so  li^t, 
I  scaice  should  be  unclasped  at  night. 

Alfred  Tatnysen  [iSofriSgi) 

LILIAN 

AtBV,  fairy  Lilian, 

Flitting,  fairy  Lilian, 
When  I  ask  her  it  she  love  me, 
Clasps  her  tiny  hand  above  me. 

Laughing  all  she  can; 
She'll  not  tell  me  i(  she  love  me, 

Cruel  little  Lilian. 

When  my  passion  seeks 

Pleasance  in  iove-sighs, 
She,  looking  through  and  through  me. 
Thoroughly  to  undo  me, 

Smiling,  never  speaks: 
So  innocent -arch,  so  cvmniog-simple, 
From  beueath  her  gathered  wimple 

Glancing  with  black-beaded  eyes. 
Till  the  lightning  laughters  dfmpie 

The  baby-roses  in  ber  dMeks; 

Then  away  she  flies. 

Prithee  weep,  May  Lilian! 

Gaiety  without  edipse 
Wearielh  me,  May  Lilian: 
Through  my  very  heart  it  thrlletb', 

When  from  crimson-threaded  lips 
Silver-treMe  lauj^ter  thriUeth: 
Prithee  weep,  May  Lilian  I 

Praying  all  I  can, 
If  prayers  will  not  hush  thee, 

Airy  Lilian, 
Like  a  rose-leaf  I  will  crush  thee, 

Fairy  LiUan. 

AlfnA  Ttnnyfon  [iSoo-iSoi] 
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BUGLE  SONG 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 


O  love,  tJie>'  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  iiUl  or  field  or  river: 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  ihe  wild  echoes  flying. 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

Al}Ted  Tennyson  |i8o9-i8i»a] 


RONSARD  TO  MS  MISTRESS 

-  QwivJ  MBJ  iffn  him  tieilU.  U  loir  a  la  ckaititUi 

Aulieatprh  tln/nidniiaiilrtJUiBil. 

Dita.  cliaMml  ms  tm  eif  vms  ejiHcmiOaal, 
Smaii  «'«  ctUirl  du  lemf!  qaej-iuii  Wte." 

Some  vrinter  night,  shut  snugty  in 

Beside  the  fagot  in  ihe  hail, 
I  tlmiL  I  see  you  sit  and  spin, 

Surrounded  by  your  maidens  all. 
Okl  tales  are  told,  old  songs  are  sung. 

Old  days  come  back  to  memory; 
Vou  Bay,  "When  1  was  fair  and  young, 

A  poet  sang  of  mel " 
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There's  not  a  maiden  in  your  hall, 

Though  tired  and  sleepy  ever  so, 
But  wakes,  as  you  my  name  recall. 

And  longs  the  hlstoiy  to  know. 
And,  as  the  piteous  tale  is  said, 

Of  lady  cold  and  lover  true, 
Each,  musing,  carries  it  to  bed, 

And  sighs  and  envies  you! 

"Our  lady's  old  and  feeble  now," 

They'll  say;  "she  once  was  fresh  and  fair. 
And  yet  she  spurned  her  lover's  vow,         ' 

And  heartless  left  him  to  despair: 
The  lover  h'es  in  sQent  earth, 

No  kindly  mate  the  lady  cheers; 
She  sits  beside  a  lonely  hearth. 

With  threescore  and  ten  years!" 

Ah!  dreary  thoughts  and  dreams  are  thos^. 

But  wherefore  yield  me  to  despair. 
While  yet  the  poet 's  bosom  glows, 

While  yet  the  dame  is  peerless  fairl 
Sweet  lady  mine!  while  yet  'tis  time 

Requite  my  passion  and  my  truth, 
And  gather  in  their  blushing  prime 

The  roses  of  your  youth! 

William  Uoktpeace  Thackeray  Usii-iJ 


"\VHEN   YOU  ARE  OLD" 

When  you  are  old  and  gray  and  full  of  sleep. 
And  nodding  by  the  fire,  take  down  this  book, 
And  slowly  read  and  dream  of  the  soft  look 
Your  eyes  had  once,  and  of  their  diadows  deep; 

How  many  loved  your  moments  of  glad  grace. 
And  loved  your  beauty  with  love  falBc  or  true; 
But  one  man  loved  the  pilgrim  soul  in  you, 
And  loved  the  sorrows  of  your  changing  face. 
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And  bending  dtrnn  beside  the  ^^omag  bars 
MurmuF,  a  little  ssdly,  how  loVe  fled 
And  paced  upon  the  mountains  overhead 
And  hid  his  face  amid  a  crowd  of  stars. 

WiUiam  BuUer  Ytals  [1865- 


You'll  love  me  yell— and  I  can  tany 

Your  love's  protracted  growing: 
June  reared  that  bnnch  of  flowers  you  carry, 

Fkwb  seeda  of  April  'a  towing. 

I  plant  a  hc^fuU  now:  some  seed 

At  least  is  sure  to  strike, 
And  yield — what  yonll  not  pluck  indeed. 

Not  love,  but,  may  be,  like. 

You'll  look  at  least  on  love's  remains, 

A  grave's  one  violet: 
Your  look?— that  pays  a  thousand  pains. 

What's  death?   Yo«H  love  me  yetl 

LOVE  IN  A  LIFE 
Room  after  room,  .  , 

1  bunt  th£  house  through 
We  inhabit  together. 

Heart,  fear  nothing,  for,  heart,  thou  shall  find  her — 
Neirt  time,  herself!— not  the  trouble  behind  her 
Left  in  the  curtain,  the  couch's  perfufne! 
As  she  brurfied  it,  the  comicc^wreath  blossomed  anew: 
Yon  lookin^cbsagledmedat  thewave><^hc>rfe^hw>-  1 

Yet  the  day  vraus,  .A 

And. door  GiKcfeeds  door  1  1    .1 

I  try  tHefnafifort«ne-r-    .  :.-..;  .:'._  I 

Range  the li^beuseiramjthemitgrto.thfilceMeiVi  ■■■:l 
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Still  the  same  chance!  sbc  goes  out  as  I  enter. 
Spend  my  whole  day  m  the  qucat,-— wh«  otiea? 
But  'tb  twilight,  you  see, — with  such  suites  to  explore. 
Such  closets  to  sesTch,  such  aloov«s  to  impOTtune! 

Roberl  Browning  [i6i2-i88g1 

UFE  IN  A  LOVE 

Escape  me? 
Never — 
Belovedl 
While  I  am  I,  and  you  are  you. 
So  long  as  the  world  cootoina  us  both,, 
Me  the  loving  and  you  the  loth, 
While  the  one  eludes,  must  the  ot^er  puisue.    ; 
My  life  b  a  fault  at  last,  I  fear: 
It  soems  Kki  much  like  a  fate,  iodeedl 
Though  I  do  my  best  I  shall  scarce  succeed. 
But  what  if  I  fail  of  my  purpose  here? 
It  b  but  to  keep  the  nerves  at  strain,- 

To  dry  one's  eyes  and  laugh  at  a  fall, 
And,  bi^ed,  get  up  and  begin  again, —         . , 
So  the  chase  takes  up  doe's  life,  thaf  s  aJt. 
While,  look  but  o&ce  ^m  your  farthest  bound 

At  me  so  deep  in  the  dust  and  dark. 
No  sooner  the  old  hope  drops  to  ground 
Than  a  new  one,  straight  to  the  sdf-same  maik, 
I  shape  me — 

Ever  '  -r .  ,    1 

Removed! 

Rtbtrl Brmntiitg  [tSib^rMtl. 

,     ,.    ,   ^         .  THE  WELCOME   .        '      .   ' .''    ' 

Coud  in  the  evening,  or  cotwe  in  the  monling;  '  ' 
Come  when  you're  looked  for,  or  come  without  warning: 
Kisses  and  welcome  you'll  And  here  hefoie  you,  ' .  r' 
And  the  oftener  you  come  here  the  more  I'U'sdora  youl 
Light  is  my  heart  since  the  day  we  wflre'ff^ted; 
Red  iAWfChttk  that  tit^  told  The  wad  bfii^tadi    . 
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The  green  of  the  trees  looks  far  greeneg  than  eter, 
And  the  linnets  are  ^ngiiig;"True  lovers  don't  aeVerl" 

III  pull  you  sweet  flowers,  to  wear  if  yoii  fhoose  theni, — 
Or,  after  you've  kissed  them,  they'll  lie  on  my  bosoin^ 
111  fetch  from  the  mountain  its  breeze  to  inspire  you' 
111  fetch  from  my  fancy  a  tale  that  won't  tire  you. 
Oh!  your  step's  like  the  rain  to  the  summer-vcited  farmer. 
Or  saber  and  shield  to  a  knight  without  armor; 
111  sing  you  sweet  songs  till  the  stars  rise  above  me,    , 
Then,  wandering,  I'll  wish  you  in  silence  to  love  me. 

Well  look  through  the  Uees  at  the  dlfl  and  the  eyrie; 
Well  tread  round  the  tadi  xm  the  track  of  the  fairy; 
We'll  look  on  the  stars,  and  well  list  to  the  river. 
Till  you  ask  of  your  darling  what  gift  you  cab,  give  her: 
Oh!  shell  whisper  you — "Love,  as  unchangeably  beaming. 
And  trust,  when  in  secret,  most  tunefully  streaming; 
Till  the  starlight  of  heaven  above  us  shall  quiver. 
As  our  souls  flow  in  one  down  eternity's  river." 

So  come  in  the  eviaiiiig,«ur  come  in  the  morning; 
Come  when  you're  looked  for,  or  come  vitiuiut  waimng: 
Kisses  and  welcome  you'll  &iid  here  before  you. 
And  the  oftener  you  come  here  llie  mote  111  adore  y9ul 
Light  is  my  heart  since  the  day  we  were  plighted; 
Red  is  my  cheek  that  they  told  me  was  blighted; 
The  green  of  the  trees  looks  far  greener  than  ever. 
And  the  linnets  are  singing,  "True  lovers'  don't  sever!" 

Thomas  Osborne  Davis  \iin-i&i^^     ^ 

UKANIA  i      ■■ 

She  smiles  and  smSes,  and  will  not  sigh, 

WhSe  "(re  tor  homeless  passion  die;  >      [  I 

Vet  she  ould  love,  those  eyes  deda^ 

Were  but  men  noMet  than  they  ftte;  1  |.,,/. 

Eagerly  once  hei  grdciottsiEeo     1     r       ■  .,■." 
Was  turned  upon  the  sons  of  men;  "   •  •,,  ■;. 
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But  light  dw  serious  visage  grew — 

She  looked,  and  smiled,  and  saw  them  through.         / 

.    Our  petty  souls,  cur  strutting  wits, 
Our  laUired,  puny  passion-fits — 
Ah,  may  she  scorn  them  still,  till  we    ,     , 
Scorn  them  as  bitterly  as  she! 

Yet  show  her  once,  ye  heavenly  Powers, 

One  of  some  worthier  race  than  oiirs! 

One  for  whose  sake  she  once  might  prove 

How  deeply  she  who  scorns  can  love. '  ■    ■ 

His  eyes  be  like  theotarry  lights; 
His  voice  like  sounds  of  Muntner  nights; 
In  all  his  lovely  mien  let  pleste 
The  magic  of  the  universe ! 

And  she  lo  him  will  reach  her  hand, 
Aod  gazing  io  his  eyes  will  stand, 
And  know  her  friend,  and  weep  for  glee. 
And  cry,  Long,  long  I've  looked  for  thecl 

TTien  will  she  weep — with  smiles,  t(H  then    ■       ' 
Coldly  she  mocks  the  sons  of  men. 
1111  then  her  lovdy  eyes  maintain 
■  Their  pure,  unwavering,  deep  disdain,  ■' 

MaMaa  AmoU  {litt^t'M^ 

THR^E  SHADOWS 
1  dOosED  and  saw  your  eyes  in  the  shadow  of  your  hair, 

As  a  traveler  sees  the  stream  in  the  shadow  of  the  wood; — 
And  I  said,  "  My  faint  heart  Sighs,  ah  mc!  lo  linger  there, 

To  drink  deep  and  to  dream  in  that  sweet  solitude." 

I  looked  and  saw  your  heart  in  the  shadow  of  yoiur  eyes. 

As  a  seeker  sees  the  goiA  in  the  AxAtm  of  'the  stream; 
And  I  said,  "Ah,  tne!  wfait  art  ebonld  win- the  immortal 
prize, 
Whose  want  must  nake  Ufe  cold  aoid  Heavcti  a  hoUow 
dicaa?"  ■  i  ;, 
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I  looked  and  sav  your  love  in  the  dndow  of  your  heart, 
As  a  diver  sees  the  pearl  in  the  shadow  of  the  sea; 

And  I  murmured,  not  above  my  breatli,  but  all  apart, — 

"Ah!  you  can  love,  truegiri,  and  b  your  love  for  me?" 

DatUe  Gabriel  Rosteiti  [iSiS-iSSi] 


SINCE  WE  PARTED 

Since  wc  parted  ybster  eve, 

I  do  love  thee,  love,  believe, 

Twelve  thnes  dearer,  twelve  houra  longer, — 

One  dream  deeper,  one  night  stronECr, 

One  son  surer.-^thus  modi  more 

Than  I  loved  thee,  love,  before. 

Edaard  Sabert  Btih>et  LyUm  [1S31-18 


A  MATCH 

If  love  were  #hat  the  rose  is, 

And  I  were  like  the  leaf. 
Our  lives  would  grow  together 
In  sad  or  singing  weather,   ■    ■ 
Blown  fields  or  Powerful  closes. 

Green  pleasure  or  gray  grief; 
If  love  were  what  the  rt^  is. 

And  I  were  lihe  the  leaf. 

If  I  were  what  the  wonda  are, 
And  love  were  like  the  tune. 
With  double  sound  and  single 
Delight  our  lips  would  mingle. 
With  kisses  glad  as  birds  are 

That  get  sweet  rain  at  noon; 

If  I  were  what  the  words  are, 

And  love  were  like  the  tune. 

If  you  Y/6K  life,  my  d^ng, 

And  I  your  loVe  were  death, 
We'd  shine  and  snow  together 
Ere  -March  made  sweet  the  weather 
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With  dafiodil  aad  stading 
And  hours  of  fruitful  breath;  ■ 

If  you  were  life,  my  daclingi 
And  I  your  love  were  destlk. 

If  you  were  thrall- to  sorrow, 

And  I  were  page  to  joy, 
We'd  play  for  lives  and  seasons 
With  loving  looks  and  treasons 
And  tears  of  night  and  moiroiv 

And  laughs  of  maid  and  hay; 
If  you  were  thrall  to  eomw, 

And  I  were  page  to  joy.     - 

:    If  you  were  April's  kdy. 
And  I  were  lord  in  May, 
We'd  throw  with  leaves  for  hours 
And  draw  for  days  with  flowers. 
Till  day  like  might  were. shady. 

And  night  were  bright  like  day; 
If  you  were  April's  lady, 
And  I  were  lord  in  May.  :  ^ 

IE  you  were  queen  of  pleasure  . 

And  I  were  king  of  paiij,  .    ;    , 
We'd  hunt  down  love  tog^her,'. 
Pluck  out  his  flying-feather. 
And  teach  his  feet  a  measvre,  ■ 

And  find  his  mouth  a  rein; 
If  you  were  queen  of  pleasare. 

And  I  were  king  of  pain. 

Algernon  Chorlct  Sviinbiirne  Ii8j7^i 


A  BALLAD  OF  LIFE 

I  FOUND  in  dreams  a  place  of  wind  and  flowers. 
Full  of  sweet  trees  and  color  ofgkd  grass. 
In  midst  whereof  there  was 

A  lady  clothed  likesununerwith  sweet  hours, 
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Hat  beauty,  fervent  as  afieijr  maoa 
Made  my  blood  bum  and  snoaa 

Like  a  flame  rained  upon. 
Sorrow  had  filled  hei.shakeoeye^s' Utte,'  : 
And  her  mootb's  sad  red  heavy  roseAU^hroui^ 

Seemed,  sad  with  glad  tlungs  gone. 

She  held  a  Kttle  dthem  by  the  strings, 
Shaped  heartwise,  strung  with  subtle-colOted  hair 
Of  some  dead  lute  player 

That  in  dead  yeara  had  done  delicious  things. 

The  seven  strings  were  named  accordingly; 
The  fim  string  charity, 
The  second  tenderuess. 

The  rest  wem  pleasure,  sorrew,  sleep,  and  aio,      ,  -■ 

And  loving  kindness,  that  is  pity's  kin  _, 

And  is  most  pitiless. 

There  were  three  men  with  her,  each  garmented 
With  gold,  and  shod  with  gold  upon  the  feet; 
And  with  plucked  ears  of  wheat. 

The  first  man's  hair  was  wound  ufKin  his  head: 

His  face  was  red,' ami  his  mouth  curled  and  sad; 
All  his  gold  garment  had 
Pale  stains  of  dust  and  rust. 

A  riven  hood  was  puUed  across  his  eyes; 

The  token  of  him  being  upon  tbis  wise 
Made  for  a  sign  of  Lust. 

TTie  next  was  Shame,  with  hollow  heavy  face 
Colored  like  green  wood  when  flame  kindles  it. 
He  bath  such  feeble  feet 

They  may  not  well  endure  in  any  place. 

H 
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My  soul  said  in  me;  Tliis  is  marvelous, 
Seeing  the  air's  face  is  not  so  delicate 
Nor  the  sun's  grace  so  great, 
If  sin  and  ^e  be  kin  or  amorous. 
And  seeing  where  maidens  served  hei  ob  their  knoes, 
I  bade  one  crave  of  these 
To  know  the  cause  thereof. 
/  Then  Fear  said:  I  am  Fity  that  was  dead. 
/    And  Shame  said:  I  am  Sorrow  comforted. 
(  And  Lust  said:  I  am  Love. 

Thereat  her  hands  began  a  lute-playJng 
And  her  sweet  mouth  a  song  in  a  stiwige  tongue; 
And  all  the  while  she  sung 
There  was  no  sound  but  long  tears  faUowing 
Long  tears  upon  men's  faces,  waxen  white 
With  extreme  sad  delight. 
But  those  three  following  men 
Became  as  men  raised  Up  among  the  deadi 
Great  glad  mouths  open,  and  fair  cheeks  made  led 
With  child's  blood  oonae  again. 

Then  I  said:  Now  assuredly  I  see  ' 
My  lady  is  perfect,  and  transfigureth    ' 
All  sin  and  sorrow  and  death,  ' 

Making  them  fair  as  her  own  eyelids  be, 
Or  lips  wherein  my  whole  soul's  life  abides; 
Or  as  her  sweet  white  sides 
And  bosom  carved  to  kiss. 
Now  therefore,  if  her  pity  further  me. 
Doubtless  for  her  sake  all  my  days  shall  be 
As  righteous  as  she  is. 

Forth,  ballad,  and  take  roses  in  both  arms. 
Even  till  the  top  rose  touch  thee  in  the  throat 

Where  the  least  thornprick  harms; 
And  girdled  in  thy  golden  singing-coat. 

Come  thou  before  my  lady  and  say  this: 
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Borgia,  thy  gold  hui's  color  bums  in  me, 

Thy  mouth  makes  best  my  blood  in  feverish  rhymes; 
Therefoie  so  many  as  these  roses  be, 

Kiss  me  so  many  times. 
Then  it  may  be,  seeing  how  sweet  she  is, 
That  she  will  stoop  herself  none  otherwise 

Than  a  blown  vine-braccb  doth, 
And  kiss  thee  with  soft  laughter  on  thine  eyes, 

Ballad,  and  on  thy  mouth. 

Algernon  Cliarles  Swinhirne  [iSij-i^og] 


A  LEAVE-TAKING 

Let  us  go  hence,  ray  songs;  she  will  not  hear. 
Let  us  go  hence  together  without  fear; 
Keep  silence  now,  for  singing  time  is  over, 
.\nd  over  all  old  things  and  all  things  dear. 
She  lovea  not  you  nor  me  as  all  we  love  her. 
Yea,  though  we  sang  as  angels  in  her  ear, 
She  would  not  hear. 


Let  us  rise  up  and  part ;  she  will  not  know. 
Let  us  go  seaward  as  the  great  winds  go, 


FuU 

foam;  what  help  is  there? 

Ther 

these  things  are  so, 

And 

er  as  a  tear, 

And 

e,  though  ye  strove  to  show. 

know. 

Let  us  go  home  and  hence;  she  will  not  weep. 
We  gave  love  many  dreams  and  days  (o  ke^, 
Flowers  without  scent,  and  fruits  that  would  not  grow. 
Saying,  "If  thou  wilt,  thrust  in  thy  sickle  and  reap." 
All  IS  rented  now;  no  grass  is  left  to  mow; 
And  we  that  sowed,  though  all  we  fell  on  sleep. 
She  woukl  not  wec^. 
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Let  us  go  hence  and  rest;  she  will  not  love. 
She  shall  not  hear  us  if  we  sing  hereof, 
Nor  see  love's  ways  how  sore  they  are  and  steep. 
Come  hence,  let  be,  lie  still;  it  is  enough. 
Love  is  a  barren  sea,  bitter  and  deep; 
And  though  she  saw  all  heaven  in  flower  above, 
She  would  not  love. 

Let  us  give  up,  go  down;  she  will  not  care. 
Though  all  the  stars  made  gold  of  all  the  ^r, 
And  the  sea  moving  saw  before  it  move 
One  moon-flower  making  all  the  foam-llowers  fair; 
Though  all  those  waves  went  over  us,  and  drove 
Deep  down  the  stifling  lips  and  drowning  hair, 
She  would  not  care. 

Let  us  go  hence,  go  hence;  ^e  will  not  see. 
Sing  all  once  more  together;  surely  *e, 
She  too,  remembering  days  and  words  that  were. 
Will  turn  a  little  towards  us,  sighing;  but  we, 
We  are  hence,  we  arc  gone,  as  though  we  bad  not  been  there.  - 
Nay,  and  though  all  men  seeing  had  pity  on  rae. 
She  would  not  see. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinlmme  [1837-1909] 


A  -LYRIC 

There's  nae  lark  loves  the  lift,  my  dear, 
There's  nae  ship  loves  the  sea, 

There's  nae  bee  loves  the  heather-bells, 

That  loves  as  I  love  thee,  my  love, 
That  loves  as  I  love  thee. 

The  whin  shines  fair  upon  the  fell. 

The  blithe  broom  on  the  lea; 
The  muirside  wind  is  merry  at  heart : 

It's  a'  for  love  of  thee,  my  love. 

It's  a'  for  love  of  thee. 

Alitman  Chatla  Sainburne  {1837-1909] 
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0,  yon  plant  the  pain  in  my  heart  with  your  wistful  eyes. 

Girl  of  my  choice,  Maureen! 
Will  you  drive  me  mad  for  the  kisses  your  shy,  sweet  mouth 
denies, 

Maureen? 

LJke  a  walking  ghost  I  am,  and  no  words  to  woo, 
White  rose  oi  the  Weal,  Maureen: 

For  it's  pale  you  are,  and  the  fear  that's  on  you  b  over  me 
too, 

Maureen! 

Sure  it's  one  complaint  that's  on  US,  asthore,  this  day. 

Bride  oE  my  dreams,  Maureen: 
The  smart  of  the  bee  that  stung  us  his  hcoey  must  cure, 
they  say, 

Maure«nl 

I'll  coax  the  light  to  youjr  eyes,  and  the  rp&e  tp  your  face, 
Mavoumeea,  my  own  Maureen! 

When  I  feel  the  warmth  of  your  breast,  and  your  nest  b  my 
arm's  embrace, 

MaureenI 

O  where  was  the  King  o'  the  World  that  day— only  me? 

My  one  true  love,  Maureen! 
And  you  the  Queen  with  me  there,  and  your  throne  in  my 
heart,  machree, 
Maureen! 

John  TodkunkT  [1839- 

A  LOVE  SYMPHONY 

Aloho  the  garden  nays  just  now 

I  heard  the  flowers  ^^eak; 
The  white  rose  told  me  of  your  brow, 

The  red  rose  of  yoi^  cheek; 
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The  lily  of  your  bended  head, 
The  bindweed  of  your  hair; 
Each  looked  its  loveliest  and  said 

You  were  more  fair. 

I  went  into  the  wood  anon, 

And  heard  the  wild  birds  sing. 
How  sweet  you  were,  they  warbled  on. 

Piped,  trilled,  the  selfsame  thing. 
Thrush,  blackbird,  linnet,  without  pause 

The  burden  did  repeat. 
And  slill  began  again  because 

You  were  more  sweet. 

And  then  I  went  down  to  the  sea, 
.     And  heard  it  murmuring  loo, 
Part  of  an  ancient  mystery. 
All  made  of  me  and  you: 
How  many  a  thousand  years  ago 
I  loved,  and  you  were  sweet — 
Longer  I  could  not  stay,  and  so 
I  fled  back  to  your  feet. 

Arthur O'Siaiiffuuisy  (1844-1 


LOVE  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN 

My  love  comes  down  from  the  mouDtala 
Through  the  mists  of  dawn; 
,  I  look,  and  the  star  of  the  morning 
From  the  sky  is  gone. 

My  love  comes  down  from  the  mountain, 

At  dawn,  dewy  sweet; 
Did  you  step  from  the  star  to  the  mountain, 

O  little  White  feet? 

O  whence  came  your  twining  treascs   ' 

And  youi:  shfating  ey«B, 
But  out  of  the  gold  of  the  tnonAig 

And  the  bhie  of  the  skies? 
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The  mistj  mountain  is  burning 

In  the  sun's  red  firr, 
And  the  heart  in  my  breast  is  tiuraing 

And  lost  in  desire. 

I  Mlow  you  into  the  valley 

But  no  word  can  I  say; 
Tb  the  East  or  the  West  I  will  follow 

Till  the  dusk  of  my  day. 

Thomat  B^  ir86r« 

I 
KATE  TEMPLE'S  SONG 

Oniy  a  touch,  and  nothing  more; 
Ah!  but  never  so  toudied  before  I 
Touch  of  lip,  was  it?   T©ucb  of  band? 
Either  is  easy  to  understand. 
Earth  may  be  snuttenwitfa  fire  or  frosl>- 
Never  the  touch  of  true  love  lost. 

Only  a  wordj  was  it?    Sciuce  a  wordi 
Musical  whisper,  softly  beard,  1 

Syllabled  DOtbing—just  a  breath- 
Twill  outkst  liPe  and  'twill  laugh  at  deuh.  ' 
Love  with  so  Kttlc  can  do  so  mudi—    ' 
Only  a  word,  sweet!    Only  a  touch! 

Mortimer  Collins  I1837-1S76] 


MY  QUEEN 

When  and  bow  shall  I  earliest  meet  heri" 

What  are  the  word^  she  hat  will  say? 
By  what  name  shall  I  learn  to  greet  her? 

I  know  not  oaw;  it  will  oome  soipe  day! 
With  the  selfsame  sunlight  shuiing,\^n  her, 

Shining  down  on  her  ringlety'  sheen. 
She  is  atatudit^g  somewhere—she  I  shall  honor 

She  that  I  wait  for,  my  queea,  fay  queen  I 
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Whether  her  hair  be  golden  or  raven. 

Whether  her  eyes  be  hazei  or  blue, 
I  know  not  now;  but  'twill  be  engrav«B 

Some  day  hence  as  my  loveUest  hne. 
Many  a  girl  I  have  loved  for  a  minute, 

Worshipped  many  a  face  1  have  seen: 
Ever  and  aye  there  was  somcthuij  in  it, 

Something  that  could  not  be  hers,  my  queenf 

I  will  not  dream  of  her  tatl  and  stately, 

She  that  I  love  may  be  fairy  light; 
I  will  not  say  she  must  move  sedately, —  ' 

Whatever  she  does  it  will  then  be  right. 
She  may  be  humble  or  proud,  my  lady, 

Or  that  sweet  calm  which  is  just  between; 
And  whenever  she  comes  she  vil\  find  me  rei|4y 

To  do  her  homage,  my  quees,  myqueeol 

But  she  must  be  courteous,  she  must  be  bdy. 

Pure  in  her  ^Miit,  this  maiden  I  love; 
Whether  her  birth  be  noble  or  lowly 

1  care  no  more  than  the  spirits  above,. 
But  ni  give  my  heart  to  my  lady's  Iteeping, 

And  ever  her  strength  on  mine  shall  lean; 
And  the  stars  may  S&U,  and  the  saints  be  weeping 

Ere  I  cease  to  love  her,  my  queen,  my  queen! 


"DARLING,  TELL  ME  YES" 

One  Kttle  minute  more,  Maud, 

One  little  whisper  more; 
I  have  a  word  to  speak,  Maud, 

I  never  breathed  before. 
What  can  it  be  but  tooe,  Maud; 

And  do  I  rightly  guess 
lis  p^easant  to  your  eat,  Mand? 

0  darh'ng!  tdl  me  yes  ! 
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The  burden  ol  my  heart,  Maud, 

There's  littk  need  to  tell; 
There'fl  little  peed  to  say,  Maud, 

I've  loved  you  long  aud  welL 
There's  language  in  a  sigh,  Maud, 

One's  meaning  to  express, 
And  yours— was  jt  tot  Pit,  Maud? 

0  darlingl  ttUtntyesl 

My  eyes  have  ttdd  my  love,  Maud, 

And  on  my  bunnng  cheek, 
You've  read  the  tender  thought,  Maud, 

My  lips  refused  to  speak. 
I  gave  you  all  my  heart,  Maud, 

Tis  needless  to  confess; 
And  did  you  give  me  yours,  MaudP 

0  darlingl  teil  me  yes  1 

Tis  sad  to  starve  a  love,  Maud, 

So  woohipfnl  and  true; 
I  know  a  little  cot,  Maud, 

Quite  large  enou^  for  two; 
And  you  will  be  my  wife,  Maud? 

So  may  you  ever  bless 
Through  all  your  sunny  life,  Maud, 

The  day  you  answered  yes  I 

Join  Godfrey  Sam  [1816-1887I 


"DO  I  LOVE  THEE?" 

Do  I  love  thee?    Ask  the  bee 
If  she  loves  the  flowery  lea, 
Where  the  honeysuckle  blows 
And  the  fragrant  clover  growB. 
As  she  answers,  Yes  or  No, 
Darlingl  take  my  answer  so. 

Do  I  love  thee?   Ask  the  bird 
When  hei  matin  song  is  heard, 
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If  she  loves  the  sky  go  fair, 

Fleecy  cloud  and  liquid  air. 
As  she  answns,  Yes  or  Ko, 
Daiiing!  take  my  answer  ao. 

Do  L  love  thee?   Ask  tiie  flower 
If  she  loves  the  vcniai  shower. 
Or  the  lusses  of  the  sun, 
Or  the  dew,  when  day  is  done. 
As  she  answers,  Yea  or  No, 
Dariiog  I  take  my  utswer  so, 

John  Ca^nySaM  11616-1867] 


"0  WORLD,  BE  NOBLER" 

O  wosis,  be  nobler,  fi»  her  sake! 

If  she  but  knew  thee  what  thon  art, 
What  wrongs  are  bome,  what  deeds  arc  done 
In  thee,  beneath  thy  daily  sun, 

Know'st  thou  not  that  her  tender  heart 
For  pain  and  very  shame  woukl  break? 
O  WorM,  be  nobler,  for  her  sakel 

Laurtiue  Binyon  iiS6g~ 


"IN  THE  DARK,  IN  THE  DEW" 

In  the  dark,  in  the  dew, 
1  am  smiling  back  at  you; 
But  you  cannot  see  the  smile, 
And  you're  thinking  oil  the  while 
How  I  turn  my  face  from  you, 
In  the  dark,  in  the  dew. 

In  the  dark,  in  the  dew, 
All  my  love  goes  out  to  you, 
Flulteis  kike  a  bird  in  pain. 
Dies  aod  comes  to  Ufe  again; 
While  you  whisper,  "Sweetest,  hark 
Sometme's  sighing  in  the  dark. 
In  the  dark,  in  the  dcwl " 
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Id  tbe  dark,  in  the  dew. 

All  my  heart  cries  out  to  you. 

As  I  cast  it  at  your  feet, 

Sweet  iiideed,  but  not  too  sweet; 

Wondering  will  you  bear  it  beat, 

Beat  for  you,  and  bleed  for  you. 

In  tbe  dark,  in  the  dew! 

Mary  Navmarck  Prescott  [1849-18S8) 


NANNY 

Ob,  for  an  hour  when  the  day  is  breaking, 
Down  by  tbe  sbote  where  the  tide  is  makiiig. 
Fair  as  a  white  doud,  thou,  love,  near  nte, , 
None  but  the  waves  and  thyself  to  bear  me! 
Ob,  to  my  breast  how  these  arms  would  press  tbeel 
Wildly  my  heart  in  its  joy  would  bless  tbeel 
Oh,  I10W  tbe  soul  thou  has  won  would  woo  thee, 
Girl  of  tbe  snow  neck,  closer  to  me! 

Oh,  for  an  hour  as  the  day  advances. 

Out  where  the  breese  on  the  broom-hush  dances, 

Watching  tbe  lark,  with  the  sun-ray  o'er  us, 

Winging  tbe  notes  of  his  Heaven -taught  chorus! 

Ob,  to  be  there,  and  my  love  before  me, 

Soft  as  a  moonbeam  smiling  o'er  mel 

Thou  would'st  but  love,  and  I  would  woo  thee. 

Girl  of  the  dark  eye,  closer  to  me! 

Oh,  for  an  hour  where  the  sun  first  found  us, 
Oul  in  the  eve  with  its  red  sheets  round  us, 
Brushing  the  dew  from  the  gale's  soft  winglets. 
Pearly  and  sweet,  with  thy  long  dark  ringlets! 
Oh,  to  be  there  on  the  sward  beside  thee. 
Telling  my  tale,  though  I  know  you'd  chide  mej 
Sweet  were  thy  voice,  though  it  should  undo  me, — 
Girl  of  the  dartt  locks,  ckHer  to  me! 

Oh,  for  an  bour  by  night  or  by  day,  love,  1 

Just  as  the  Heavens  and  thou  might  say,  lovel 
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Far  from  the  stare  of  the  coH-eyed  many, 
Bound  in  the  breath  of  my  dovc-souled  Naunyl 
Ob,  for  the  pure  chains  thai  have  bound  me, 
Warm  from  thy  red  lips  circling  round  me  I 
Oh,  in  my  soul,  as  the  light  above  me, 
Queen  of  the  pure  hearts,  do  I  love  thee! 

Francis  Dmis  [1810-1885] 


I  KNOW  not  why,  but  even  to  me 

My  songs  seem  sweet  when  read  to  thee. 

Periiaps  in  this  the  pleasure  lies — 
I  read  my  thou^ts  within  thine  eyes, 

And  so  dare  fancy  that  my  art 
May  sink  as  deeply  as  thy  heart. 

Periups  I  love  to  make  my  words 
Sing  round  thee  like  so  maiiy  birds, 

Or,  maybe,  they  are  only  sweet 
As  they  seem  offerings  at  thy  feet. 

Or  haply,  Lily,  when  I  speak, 

I  think,  perchance,  they  touch  thy  cheek. 

Or  with  a  yet  more  precious  bliss, 
Die  on  thy  red  lips  in  a  kls. 

Each  reason  here — I  cannot  tell — 
Or  Alt  perhaps  may  solve  the  ^)ell. 

But  if  she  watch  when  I  am  by, 
Lily  may  deeper  sec  than  I. 

liettry  Timred  (181^1867) 

ROMANCE 
I  WILL  make  you  broodies  and  toys  for  your  delight 
Of  bird-song  at  morning  and  star-shine  at  night. 
I  will  make  a  palace  fit  for  you  and  me, 
Of  green  days  in  forests  and  blue  days  at  sea. 
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"Or  EvertKe  Knightly  Years  Were  Gone  "'65  J 

I  will  make  my  kitchen,  and  you  shall  keep  your  room, 
Where  white  flows  the  river  and  br^ht  blows  the  broom. 
And  you  shaS  wash  your  linen  and  keep  your  body  white 
In  rainfall  at  morning  and  dewfall  at  night. 

And  this  shall  be  for  music  when  no  one  else  is  near 
Tbe  fine  song  for  ^ngiog,  the  rare  song  to  hffti! 
That  only  I  remember,  that  only  you  admire. 
Of  the  broftd  road  that  stretches  and  the  roadside  fire. 
Soberl  Lo*ii  Slnens^t  I1S3C1-13Q4} 


"OR  EVER  THE  KNIGHTLY  YEARS  WERE  GONE" 

Ob  ever  the  knightly  yeus  were  eone 

With  tbe  old  woild  to  the  grave, 
I  was  a  King  in  Babylon 

And  you  were  a  CbristiaB  Slave. 

I  saw,  I  took,  I  cast  you  by, 

I  bent  and  broke  youi  pride. 
You  loved  me  well,  or  I  heard  them  Be, 

But  your  longiBg  was  denied. 
Surely  I  knew  that  by  and  by  ' " 

You  cursed  your  gods  and  died. 

And  a  myriad  suns  have  set  and  sboue    . 

Since  then  i^wm  the  grave 
Decietd  by  the  King  in  Babylon 

To  her  that  had  been  his  Slave. 

The  pride  I  trampled  is  now  my  scathe, 

For  it  tramples  me  again. 
Tbe  old  resentment  lasts  Hke  death. 

For  you  love,  yet  you  refrain. 
I  break  my  heart  on  yoor  hard  unfaith. 

And  I  break  my  heart  in  vain.  1 

Yet  not  for  an  hour  do  I  wsb  undone 

The  deed  beyond  the  grave. 
When  I  was  a  King  iK  Babylon 

And  yon  were  a  Virgin  Slave. 

WMiam  Emesi  Henley  [1849-1003] 
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RUS  IN  URBE 
Poets  are  singing  the  whole  world  ov^ 

0(  May  in  melody,  joys  fot  June; 
Dusting  their  feet  in  the  careless  clover, 

And  filling  their  hearts  with  the  blackbird's  tune. 
The  "brown  bright  nightingale"  strikes  with  pity 

The  sensitive  heart  of  a  count  or  clown; 
But  where  is  the  song  for  our  leafy  dty. 

And  where  the  rhymes  for  our  lovely  town? 
'O  tor  the  Thames,  and  its  rippling  reaches, 

Where  almond  rushes,  and  breezes  spont 
Take  meawalk  under  Bumham  Beeches; 

Give  me  a  diimer  at  Hampton  Court!" 
Poets,  be  still,  though  your  hearts  I  harden; 

We've  flowers  by  day  and  have  scents  at  dark, 
The  limes  are  in  leaf  in  the  cockney  garden, 

And  lilacs  blossnm  in  Regent's  Park. 
"Come  for  a  blow,"  savs  a  reckless  fellow,    . 

Burned  red  and  brown  by  passionate  sui); 
"  Come  to  the  downs,  where  the  gorse  is  yellow ; 

The  season  of  kisses  has  just  begun! 
Come  to  the  fields  where  bluebells  shiver. 

Hear  cuckoo's  carol,  or  plaint  of  dove; 
Come  for  a  row  on  the  silent  river; 

Come  to  the  meadows  and  learn  to  love! " 
Yes,  I  will  come  when  this  wealth  is  over 

Of  sttftened  c<^r  and  perfect  tone — 
The  lilac's  better  than  fields  of  clover; 

I'll  come  when  blosGonung  May  has  flown. 
When  diist  and  dirt  of  a  trampled  dty 

Have  dragged  the  yeUow  laburnum  down, 
I'll  take  my  hoMday— more'a  the  pity — 

And  turn  my  back  upon  London  town. 

Margaret!  am  I  sowrraig  to  love  it. 

This  misty  town  that  your  face  shines  through? 
A  crown  of  blossom  is  waved  above  it; 

Bui  heart  and  life  of  the  whirl— '/w  you  I 
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A  "VVhite  Rose  ^j;? 

Margaret!  pearl!  I  have  sought  and  found  you; 

And,  though  the  paths  of  the  wind  are  free, 
I'L  follow  the  ways  of  the  world  around  you, 

And  build  my  nest  on  the  nearest  tree! 

Clement  Scot!  Ii  841 -1504' 


MY  ROAD 

There's  a  road  to  heaven,  a  road  to  hell, 
A  road  for  the  sick  and  one  for  the  wdl; 
There's  a  road  for  the  false  and  a  road  for  the  true 
But  the  road  for  me  is  the  road  to  you. 

There's  a  road  throng  prairie  and  forest  and  ^n, 
A  road  to  each  place  in  human  ken; 
There's  a  road  over  earth  and  a  road  over  sea,       • 
But  the  road  to  you  is  the  road  for  me. 

Tlierc's  a  road  for  animal,  bird,  and  beast, 
A  road  for  the  greatest,  a  road  for  the  least; 
There's  a  road  that  is  old  and  a  road  that  is  new, 
But  the  road  /or  me  is  the  road  to  you. 

There's  a  road  for  the  heart  and  a  road  for  the  soul, 
There's  a  road  for  a  part  and  a  road  for  the  whole; 
There's  a  road  for  love, — which  few  ever  see, — 
"Tis  the  road  lo  you  and  the  road  for  me. 

Oliver  Opdyke  [1E7S- 

A  WHITE  ROSE 

The  red  rose  whispers  of  passion. 
And  the  white  rose  breathes  of  love; 

Oh,  the  red  rose  is  a  falcon, 
And  the  white  rose  is  a  dove. 

But  I  send  you  a  cream  while  rosebud 

With  a  flush  on  its  petal  tips; 
¥ot  the  love  that  is  purest  and  sweetest 

Has  a  kiss  of  desire  on  the  lips. 

Jokti  Boyti  O'Reilly  [lAM-iSgo 
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"SOME  DAY  OF  DAYS" 

SouE  day,  some  day  of  days,  threading  the  street 

With  idle,  heedless  pace, 

Unlooking  for  such  gruce 

I  shall  behold  your  face! 
Some  day,  some  day  of  days,  thus  may  we  meet.' 

Perchance  the  sun  may  shine  from  skies  of  May, 

Or  winter's  icy  chill 

Touch  whitely  vale  and  hill. 

What  matter?    I  shall  thrill 
Thiongh  ev»y  vein  with  aumiiMa'  on  that  day. 

Once  more  life's  perfect  youth  will  alt  aime  back. 

And  for  a  moment  there 

I  shall  stand  fresh  and  fair, 

And  drop  the  garment  care; 
Once  more  my  perfect  youth  will  nothing  tacfc. 

I  shut  my  eyes  now,  thinking  how  'twill  bt^— 

How  face  to  face  each  soul 

Will  slip  its  long  control. 

Forget  the  dismal  dole 
Of  dreary  Fate's  dark,  separating  sea; 

And  glance  to  glance,  and  hand  to  hand  in  greeting, 

The  past  with  all  its  fears. 

Its  silences  and  teara, 

Its  lonely,  yearning  years, 
Shall  vanish  in  the  moment  of  that  meeting. 

Nora  Perry  [1831-1806) 

THE  TELEPHONE" 

"When  I  was  just  as  far  as  I  could  walk 

From  here  to-day. 

There  was  an  hour 

All  still 

When  leaning  with  my  bead  against  a  flower 
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I  heard  you  talk.  ' 

Don't  say  I  didn't,  for  I  heard  you  say — 

You  spoke  from  that  flower  on  the  window  sill — 

Do  you  remember  what  it  was  you  said?" 

"First  tell  me  what  it  was  you  thought  you  heard." 

"Having  found  the  flower  and  driven  a  bee  away, 

I  leaned  my  head, 

And  holding  by  the  stalk, 

I  listened  and  1  thought  I  caught  the  word — 

Whal  was  it?    Did  you  call  me  by  my  name? 

Or  did  you  say — 

Someone  said  'Come' — I  heard  it  as  I  bowed." 

"I  may  have  thought  as  much,  but  not  aloud." 

"Well,  so  1  came.'* 


WHERE  LOVE  IS 

Bv  the  rofy  diSs  of  Devon,  on  a  green  hill's  crest, 

I  would  build  me  a  house  as  a  swallow  builds  its  nest; 

I  would  curtain  it  with  roses,  and  the  wind  should  breathe 

to  me 
The  sweetness  of  the  roses  and  the  saltness  of  the  sea. 

Where  the  Tuscan  olives  whiten  in  the  hot  blue  day, 
I  would  hide  me  from  the  heat  in  a  little  hut  of  gray. 
While  the  singing  of  the  husbandmen  should  scale  my  lat- 
tice green 
From  the  golden  rows  of  barley  that  the  poppies  blaze  be- 
tween. 

Narrow  is  the  street,  Dear,  and  dingy  are  the  walls 
Wherein  you  wait  my  coming  as  the  twilight  falb. 
All  day  with  dreams  I  gild  the  grime  till  at  your  step  I  start — 
Ah  Love,  my  country  in  your  arms— my  home  upon  your 
heart  I 

Amdia  JostfUnt  Burr  [187S- 
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THAT  DAY  YOU  CAME 

Such  special  sweetness  was  about 

That  day  God  sent  you  here, 
I  knew  the  lavender  was  out. 

And  it  was  mid  of  year. 

Their  common  way  the  great  winds  blew. 

The  ships  sailed  out  to  sea; 
Yet  eie  that  day  was  spent  I  know 

Mine  own  had  c»;ne  to  me. 

As  after  song  some  snatch  of  time 

Lurks  still  in  grass  or  bough, 
So,  somewhat  of  the  end  o'  June 

Lurks  in  each  weather  now. 

The  young  year  sets  the  buds  astir. 

The  old  year  strips  the  trees; 
But  ever  in  my  lavender 

I  hear  the  brawling  bees. 

Lf:xUe  Woodaortk  Rtese  Ii8s6 


AMANTIUM  IR^ 

When  this,  our  rose,  is  faded, 

And  these,  our  days,  arc  done, 
In  lands  profoundly  shaded 

From  tempest  and  from  sun: 
Ah.  once  more  come  together, 

Shall  we  forgive  the  past. 
And  safe  from  worldly  weather 

Possess  our  souls  at  last? 

Or  in  our  place  of  shadon-s 
Shall  still  we  stretch  an  hand 

To  green,  remembered  meadows. 
Qf  that  old  pleasant  land? 
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And  vainly  there  foregathered, 

S9iaH  we  regret  the  sun? 
The  rose  irf  love,  ungathered? 

The  bay,  we  have  not  won? 

Ah,  cbQd!  the  world's  dark  marges 

May  lead  to  Nevermore, 
The  stately  funeral  barges 

Sail  for  an  unknown  shore, 
And  love  we  vow  to-morrow, 

And  pride  we  serve  to-day: 
Wfaat-if  they  both  should  borrow 

Sad  hues  of  yesterday? 

Olir  pride!    Ah,  should  we  nrass  it. 

Or  wIB  it  serve  at  last? 
Our  anger,  if  we  kiss  it, 

Is  like  a  sorrow  past. 
While  roses  deck  the  garden, 

While  yet  the  sun  is  high, 
Do5  sorry  pride  for  {^rdon, 

Or  ever  love  go  by. 

Ernest  Dvwson  [1867-1900J 


IN  A  ROSE  GARDEN 

J  years  from  now,  dear  heart, 

We  shall  not  care  at  all. 
It  win  not  matter  then  a  whit. 

The  honey  or  the  gall. 
The  summer  days  that  we  have  known 
Wai  all  forgotten  be  and  flown; 
The  garden  will  be  overgrown 

Where  now  the  roses  fall. 

A  hundred  years  from  now,  dear  heart. 

We  shall  not  mind  the  pain ; 
The  throbbing  crimson  tide  of  Hfe 

Will  not  have  left  a  stafai. 
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The  song  we  sing  together,  dear. 
The  dream  we  dream  together  here, 
Will  mean  no  more  thou  meanG  a  tear 
Amid  a  summer  rain. 

A  hundred  years  from  now,  dear  heart, 

The  grief  will  all  be  o'er; 
The  sea  of  care  will  surge  in  vain 

Upon  a  careless  shore. 
These  glasses  we  turn  down  to-day 
Here  at  the  parting  of  the  way — 
We  shall  be  wineless  then  as  they. 

And  shall  not  mind  it  more. 

A  hundred  years  from  now,  dear  heut. 
We'll  neither  know  nor  care 

What  came  of  all  life's  bitterness,    ' 
Or  followed  love's  desjiair. 

Then  fill  the  glasses  up  agam. 

And  kiss  me  through  the  rose-leaf  rain; 

We'll  build  one  castle  more  in  Spain, 
And  dream  one  more  dream  there. 

John  BtuneU  |i86s- 


"GOD  BLESS  YOU,  DEAR,  TO-DAY" 

If  there  be  graveyards  in  the  heart 

From  which  no  roses  spring, 
A  place  of  wreckE  and  old  gray  tombs 

From  which  no  birdi  take  wing. 
Where  linger  buriod  hcfies  and  dreama 

Like  ghosts  among  the  graves. 
Why,  buried  hopes  are  dismal  things, 

And  lonely  ghosts  are  knaves  1 

If  there  come  dreary  winter  days, 

When  summer  loses  fall 
And  lie,  foigot,  in  withered  drifts 

Along  the  garden  wall; 
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If  all  tbe  wreaths  a  lover  weaves 
Turn  thorns  upgn  the  brow, — 

Thm  out  upon  the  silly  fool 
Who  makes  not  merry  dow! 

For  if  we  otDnot  keep  the  past. 

Why  care  for  what'a  to  come? 
The  instant's  prick  is  all  that  stings, 

And  thea  the  [dace  is  numb. 
If  Life's  a  lie,  and  Love's  a  cheat, 

As  I  have  heard  men  say,  , 

Then  here's  a  health  to  fond  deceit — 

God  bless  you,  dear,  to-day! 

John  BemitU  [1865- 

TO-DAY 
I  BRING  you  all  my  olden  days, 
My  childhood's  mornins  slow: 


I  bring  you  all  my  lonely  days. 

My  heart  that  hungered  so; 
I  love  you  through  the  wistful  h^ze 

Of  autumns  burning  low; 
And  on  pale  seas,  l)fQeath  wan  sky,     , 

By  weary  tides  beset, 
I  voyage  still,  till  you  and  I 

Over  the  world  are  met, 
I  bring  you  all  my  hE4>py  days,— 

Armfuls  a\  flowers — ob, 
I  love  you  ae  the  sunlight  stays 

On  mountains  heaped  with  snow: 
And  where  the  desmt  dream-buds  lie. 

With  tears  and  dew-drops  wet, 
I  toss  t«HJay;  for  you  and  I 

Ovec  the  world  are  metl  - 

Benjamin  R.  C.  Low  [1880- 
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TO  ARCADY 

Across  the  hills  of  Arcady 
Into  the  Land  of  Song — 

Ah,  dear,  if  you  will  go  with  me 
The  way  will  not  be  long! 

It  will  not  lead  through  solitudes 
Of  wind-blown  woods  or  sea; 

Dear,  no!  the  city's  weariest  moods 
May  scarce  veil  Atcady. 

Tis  in  no  unfamiliar  land 
Lit  by  some  distant  star. 

No!     Arcady  is  where  you  stand,    ^ 
And  Song  is  where  you  are! 


WILD  WISHES 

I  WISH,  because  the  sweetness  of  your  passing 
Makes  all  the  earth  a  garden  where  you  tread. 

That  I  might  be  the  meanest  of  your  roses, 
To  pave  your  path  with  petals  passion-red! 

I  wish,  because  the  softness  of  your  breathing 
Stiry  the  white  jasmine  at  your  window  fnune. 

That  I  might  be  the  fragrance  of  a  flower, 
To  stir  the  n^t  breeze  wth  your  dcanst  namel 

I  wish,  because  the  glory  of  your  dreaming 
Strews  all  the  field  of  heaven  with  Lhfobbing  stai^, 

That  I  might  storm  the  portals  of  your  slumber, 
And  soar  with  you  beyiHid  ni^t's  golden  barsi 
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I  wish  to  be  the  day  you  die,  Beloved, 
Thou^  at  its  dose  my  foohsh  heart  must  break  I 

But  most  of  all,  I  wish,  my  dearest  darling, 
To  be  the  Blessed  Morning  when  you  wakel 
Elhel  M.  Htwitt  |i8    - 


"BECAUSE  OF  YOU  " 

Sweet  have  I  known  the  blossoms  of  the  morning 

Tenderly  tinted  to,  their  hearts  of  dew: 
But  now  my  flowers  have  found  a  fuller  fragrance, 
Because  of  you. 

LoDg  have  I  worshiped  in  my  soul's  enshrining 

High  visions  of  the  noble  and  the  true — 
Now  all  my  aims  and  all  my  prayers  are  purer. 
Because  of  you. 

Wise  have  I  seen  the  uses  of  life's  labor; 

To  all  its  puzzles  found  some  answerii^  due. 
But  now  Diy  life  has  learned  a  nobler  meaning. 
Because  of  you. 

In  the  past  days  I  chafed  at  pain  and  waiting. 

Grasping  at  gladness  as  the  children  do; 
Now  it  is  sweet  to  w&it  and  joy  to  suffer. 
Because  of  you. 

In  the  long  years  of  silences  that  part  us 

Dimmed  by  my  tears  and  darkened  to  my  view, 
Close  shall  I  hold  my  memories  and  my  madness. 
Because  of  you. 

Whether  our  lips  shall  touch  or  hands  ^tll  hunger, 

Whether  our  love  be  fed  or  joys  be  few, 
Life  will  be  sweeter  and  more  wortli  the  living. 
Because  of  you. 

SBpkm  Ainutt  Ut»^  [i366- 
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THEN 

I  GIVE  thee  treasures  hour  by  hour, 
That  old-time  princes  asked  in  vain, 

And  pined  for  in  their  useless  power. 
Or  died  of  passion's  eager  pain. 

I  give  thee  love  as  God  gives  li^t, 
Aside  from  merit,  or  from  prayer. 

Rejoicing  in  its  own  delight, 
And  freer  than  the  lavish  air.  ' 

I  give  thee  prayers,  like  jewels  stnmg     . 

On  golden  threads  of  hope  and  fear; 
And  tenderer  thoughts  than  cvei  hung 

In  a  sad  angel's  pitying  tear. 

As  earth  pwurs  freely  to  the  sea 

Her  thousand  streams  of  wealth  untold, 
So  flows  my  sileot  lite  to  thee, 

Glad  that  its  very  sands  are  gold- 

What  care  I  for  thy  carelessness? 

I  give  from  depths  that  overflow, 
Regardless  that  their  power  to  bless 

Thy  spirit  cannot  sound  or  know. 

Far  lingering  on  a  distant  dawn, 

My  triumph  shines,  more  sweet  than  late; 
When,  from  these  mortal  mists  withdrawn. 

Thy  heart  shall  know  me— I  can  wait.  ' 

Rott  Terry  Cookt  {laiy-i. 

THE  MISSIVE 

I  tBAT  trembte  at  your  feet 

Am  a  rose;' 
Nothing  dewier  or  moie  sweet 
Buds  or  blows; 
He  thst  plucked  m»,  he  tbat  threw  me 
Breathed  in  fire  his  whole  soul  through  me. 
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How  ttie  cold  air  is  Infused 

With  the  scent! 
See,  this  satin  leaf  is  bruised — 
Bruised  and  bent, 
Lift  me.  Eft  the  wounded  blossom, 
Soothe  it  at  youi  roaiei  bosoml 

Frown  not  with  averted  eyes! 

Joy's  a  flower 
That  is  bom  a  god,  and  dies 
In  an  hour. 
Take  me,  for  the  Summer  closes. 
And  your  life  is  but  a  rose's. 

£rfmffnd  Otsse  [iSir- 

PLYMOUTH  HARBOR 

Oh,  what  know  they  of  harbors 

Who  toss  not  on  the  seal 
They  tell  of  fairer  havens  , 

But  none  so  fair  there  be 

As  Plymouth  town  outstretching 

Her  quiet  arms  to  me; 
Her  breast's  broad  welcome  spreading 
From  Mewstone  to  Penlee. 

Ah,  with  this  home-thougfat,  darting, 
Ccone  crowding  thoughts  of  thee. 

Oh,  what  know  they  of  harbors 
Who  toss  not  on  the  sea! 

Urs.  Ental  Radjori  (1858- 

THE  SERF'S  SECRET 

I  KNOW  a  secret,  such  a  one 
TTle  hawthorn  blossoms  spider-apUn, 
The  dew-damp  daisies  in  the  gifess 
I^augh  up  to  greet  me  aa  I  pass 
To meetthe  upland' sun.- 
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It  is  that  I  would  rather  be 
The  little  page,  on  bended  knee, 
Who  stoops  to  gather  up  her  train 
Beneath  the  porch-lamp's  ruby  rain 
Than  hold  a  ledm  in  fee. 

It  is  that  in  her  scornful  eye. 
Too  hid  for  courtly  sneer  to  spy, 
I  saw,  one  day,  a  look  which  said 
That  I,  and  only  I,  might  shed 
Love-light  across  her  sky. 

I  know  a  secret,  such  a  one 

The  hawthorn  bbssoms  spider-q>un, 

The  dew-damp  daisies  in  the  grass 

Laugh  up  to  greet  me  as  I  pass 
To  meet  the  upland  sun. 

William  Vaughn  Moody  [1869-1910) 

"0,  INEXPRESSIBLE  AS  SWEET" 
O,  iNEXPRESStBLE  as  sweet, 

Love  takes  my  v-oice  away; 
I  cannot  tell  thee  when  we  meet 

What  most  I  long  to  say. 
But  hadst  thou  hearing  in  thy  heart 

To  know  what  beats  in  mine. 
Then  shouldst  thou  walk,  where'er  thou  art. 

In  melodies  divine. 
So  warbling  birds  lift  higher  notes 

Than  to  our  ears  belong; 
The  tnuac  fills  their  throbbing  throats, 

But  silence  steals  the  song. 

George  Edward  Woodberry  [1835- 

THE   CYCLAMEN 
OvsKthe  phuna  where  Feisian  hosts 

Laid  down  their  lives  for  glory 
Flutter  the  cyclamens,  like  ^osU 

That  witnesB.to  theii  stocy. 
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Oh,  fair!    Ob,  white!    Oh,  pure  as  snow! 
On  countkee  graves  how  sweet  they  grow ! 

Or  crimson,  like  the  cruel  wounds 
From  which  the  lite-blood,  flowing, 

Poured  out  where  now  on  grassy  mounds 
The  low,  soft  winds  are  blowing: 

(Hi,  fair!  Oh,  redl  Like  blood  of  slain; 

Not  even  time  can  cleanse  that  slain. 

Bui  when  my  dear  these  blossoms  holds, 

All  loveliness  her  dower, 
All  woe  and  joy  the  past  enfolds 

In  her  find  fullest  flower. 
Oh,  fair!    Oh,  pure!    Oh,  white  and  red! 
If  she  but  live,  what  are  the  dead! 

Ario  Bate]  Ii8so~ 

THE  WEST-COUNTRY  LOVER 
Then,  lady,  at  last  thou  art  sick  of  my  sighing? 
Good-bye! 

So  long  as  I  sue,  thou  wilt  still  be  denying? 
Good-bye! 

.\h,  well!  shall  I  vow  then  to  serve  thee  forever, 
And  swear  ito  unkindness  our  kinship  can  sever? 
Nay,  nay,  dear  my  lass!  here's  an  end  of  endeavor. 
Good-bye! 

Yet  let  no  sweet  ruth  for  my  misery  grieve  thee. 

Good-bye! 

The  man  who  has  loved  knows  as  well  how  to  leave  thee. 

Good-bye! 

The  gorsc  is  enkindled,  there's  bloom  on  the  heather, 

.^nd  love  is  my  joy,  and  so  too  is  fair  weather; 

I  still  ride  abroad,  though  wc  ride  not  together. 

Good-bye! 

My  horse  is  my  mate;  let  the  wind  be  my  imfiter.  ' 

Good-bye! 

Though  Care  may  pursue,  yet  my  bound  follows  faeter. 

Good-bye! 
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The  red  dear's  a-trecoble  in  coverts  unbrokcD. 

He  bears  the  hoof -thunder;  be  sceote  tbt  death-taken. 

Shall  I  tnope  at  home,  under  vows  never  spoken? 

Good-bye! 

The  brown  earth's  my  book,  and  I  ride  foith  to.  read  it. 

Good-bye! 

The  stream  runneth  fast,  but  my  will  diaU  out4>ced  it. 

Good-bye! 

I  love  thee,  dear  lass,  but  1  hate  the  hag  Sorrow. 

As  sua  follows  rain,  and  to-night  has  its  morrow. 

So  111  taste  of  Joy,  though  I  steal,  beg,  or  borrow! 

Good-bye! 

Alice  Brown  1 1837- 

"BE  YE  IN  LOVE  WITH   APRII^TIDE" 
Be  ye  in  love  with  April-tide? 
1'  faifh,  in  love  am  II 
For  now  'tis  sun,  and  now  'tis  shower, 
And  now  'tis  frost  and  now  'tis  flower, 
And  now  'lis  Laura  laughing-eyed, 
And  now  'tis  Laura  shyl 

Ye  doubtful  days,  O  slower  glide! 

Still  smile  and  frown,  0  skyl 
Some  beauty  nnforesean  I  trace 
In  every  change  of  Laiura's  face; — 
Be  ye  in  love  with  April-tide? 
I'  faith,  in  love  am  I! 

Clinton  Scollard  [lifxr- 

UNITY 
Heart  of  my  heart,  the  world  is  young: 

Love  lies  bidden  in  every  rose! 
Every  song  that  the  skylark  sung 

Once,  we  thought,  must  come  to  a  close: 
Now  w«  know  the  spirit  of  soi^ 
Song  that  is  merged  in  the  chant  of  the  whole, 
"  '  Hand  in  hand  as  we  wander  akag. 

What  should  we  doubt  of  the  years  that  roll? 
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Heart  of  my  heart,  we  Cftn  not'die! 

Love  trimnphaat  in  flower  and  tree,  * 

Every  life  thdt  l&ughK  at  the  sky 

Tells  us  nothing  caa  cease  to  be; 
One,  we  are  one  with  a.  sMig  to-day. 

One  with  the  clover  that  sceats  the  void, 
One  with  the  Unknown,  tar  away, 

One  with  the  stars,  when  earth  grows  old. 

Heart  of  my  heart,  we  are  one  y/ith  the  wind, 

One  with  the  clouds  that  are  whirled  o'er  tlic  lea, 
One  in  many,  O  bn^en  and  blind, 

One  as  the  waves  are  at  odc  with  the  seat 
Ayl  when  lUe  Eectns  acatCered  apart, 

Darkens,  ends  as  a  tale  that  is  told, 
One,  we  are  one,  O  heart  of  my  heart. 

One,  still  one,  while  the  world  grows  old. 

AlfridNoyes  [j88tx-l 

■     THE  QUEEN 

He  loves  not  well  ^ose  love  is  btddl 
I  would  not  have  thee  come  too  nigh: 

The  sun's  gold  would  n6t  seem  pure-  gtdd      ' 
Unless  the  san  were  in  the  sky: 

To  take  him  tbeOce  and  chain  him  near 

Would  make  his  glory  disappear. 

He  keeps  his  state, — keep  thou  in  thine. 
And  shine  upon  me  trom  afar!  1 

So  shall  I  bask  in  light  divine, 
That  bWs  from  love's  own  guiding  star; 

So  shall  thy  eminence  be  high, 

And  so  my  paewm  shall  not  die; 
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Tby  eyes  shall  be  the  heav«ily  lights, 
Thy  voice  the  gentie  sununei  bcerae, — 

What  time  it  sways,  on  moonlit  nights, 
The  murmuring  tops  o(  lesfy  trees; 

And  I  shall  touch  thy  beauteous  form 

In  June's  red  roses,  rich  and  vann. 

-    But  thou  thyselC  shaQ  come  not  down 
From  that  pure  region  far  above; 
But  keep  thy  throne  and  wear  thy  crown, 

l^een  of  my  heart  and  queen  of  love! 
A  monarch  in  thy  realm  complete, 
And  I  a  monarch— at  thy  feet!  ' 

WitUam  Winttr  Ii8j6-<qifl 

A  LOVER'S  ENVY 

I  EMVX  every  flower  that  blows 
Beside  the  pathway  where  she  goes. 

And  every  bird  that  sings  to  her, 
And  every  breeze  that  brings  to  her 
The  fragrance  of  the  rose. 

I  envy  every  poet's  thyme 

That  moves  her  heart  at  evenlime, 

'  Aj)d  every  tree  that  wears  for  her 
Its  brightest  Uoom,  and  bears  for  bee 
The  fruitage  of  its  prime. 

I  envy  every  Sonthem  night 

That  paves  her  path  with  moonbeams  white; 
And  silvert  all  the  leaves  for  her, 
And  in  their  ^adow  weaves  lor  her 
A  dream  of  dear  delist. 

I  envy  none  whose  love  requires 
Of  her  a  gift,  a  task  that  tires: 
I  only  long  to  live  to  her, 
I  only  ask  to  give  to  her 

All  thai  her  heart  denres. 

Hmrj  Van  D^kt  (i8$4- 
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STAR  SONG 
When  Eunsd;  flows  isto  golden  glow%  ■  <<  ,; ,   :r    •{ 

And  the  breath  of  the  night  a  new,  '  1  < .      1 1 
Love,  find  afar  eye's  eager  stai —  .    . ,;    ..  ; 

That  is  my  thought  of  you.  .    . '  1 

O  iear-wet  ^E  that  scans  liw  Eky    '  '■■•'.'< 

Your  lonely  lattice  through:  >    i' 

Chodseany  oneyfrom  sun  tosinvr-  -  .[.V 

That  ismy  thou^.of  yoy.    ■■  ^^  .  1  «,  ; 

And  when  you  wake  at  the  morning's  break 

To  rival  rose  and  dew, 
The  star  that  stays  till  the  leaping  rays — 

That  is  my  thought  of  you. 

Ay,  though  by  day  tley  leemaway 

Beyond  or  dowt  or  bhic,    ■   ■ 
From  dawn  to  night  unquenched  (heir  light — 

As  are  my  thoughts  of  you. 

Robert  Underwood  Johnson  [i8s3- 

"MY  HEART  SHALL  BE  THY^  GARDEN" 
My  heart  shall  be  thy  ^vden.    Come,  my  own, 

Into  thy  garden;  thine  be  happy  hoars 

Among  my  fairest  thoughts;  my  tallest  flowers, 
From  root  to  cn)ming>  petal,  tbine  alone. 
Thine  is  the  place  from  where  the  seeds  are  sown 

Up  to  the  sky  inc)cecd,  )»>tti^llitsi,sijDwers. 

But  ah,  the  birds,  the  birds!    Who  shall  build  bowers 
To  keep  these  thine?    0  friend,  t^ie  birds  have  ftown. 

For  as  these  come  add  go,  and  quit  our  pint  ,  :- 

To  follow  the  sweet,  season,  or,  new-conlorj) 

Sing  one  song  only  from  our  alder- trees, 

My  heart  has  thoughts;'  A-hicb,  though  tiiifle  eyefe  hold  min 

Flit  to  the  silen;  WoHd  ind  'other  sum'fnersf 

With  wings  that  dtp  Be'yoiia  the  silver  SeJi^ 
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ATNKMJT 

HoicE,  home  from  the  horisoo  far  and  dear. 

Hither  the  soft  wings  sweep; 
Flocks  of  the  memories  of  the  day  draw  near 

The  dovecote  doors  of  sleep. 

CMi  which  are  they  thit  come  through  sweetest  li^t 

Of  all  these  homing  birds? 
Which  with  the  straightest  and  the  swiftest  flight!' 

Your  words  to  me,  your  wordsl 

Alict  MeyntU  [i8sj- 

SOMG 

SoHG  is  so  old, 

Love  is  so  new — 
Let  me  be  still 

And  Imecl  lo  yon. 

Let  me  be  still 
And  breathe  no  word. 

Save  what  my  wann  blood 
Sings  unheard. 

Let  my  warm  blood 

Sing  low  of  yon — 
Song  is  so  fair, 

Love  is  so  new! 

Htrmatm  Boftdam  (iSSa- 

"AIX  LAST  NIGHT" 

Au.  last  tiight  I  had  quiet 
In  a  fragrant  dream  and  warm; 

She  had  become  ray  SaU>atb, 
And  round  my  neck,  her  arm. 

.  .,  ,       I  knew  the  warmtli  in  my  dreaming; 
The  fragrance,  I  suppose, 
Was  her  hair  about  me, 
.  Or  else  she  wore  a  rose. 
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HfT  hitir,  I  think;  for  tktsi 

WoodruSe  'twas,  when  Spnng 
Loitering  down  wet  woodwaya 

Treads  it  aauntering. 

No  light,  nor  any  speaking; 

Fragrant  only  and  warm. 
Enough  to  ktiow  my  lodging, 

The  white  Sabbath  of  her  arm. 

lanelUs  Abertroiabie  [igjl- 

THE  LAST  WORD 

When  I  have  folded  up  this  tent 

And  laid  the  soiled  thing  by. 
I  shall  go  forth  'neath  different  stare. 

Under  an  unknown  sky. 

And  yet  whatever  house  I  fmd 

Beneath  the  grass  or  snow 
Will  ne'er  be  tenant  less  of  love 

Or  lack  the  face  I  know. 

O  lips— iriid  rosea  wet  with  rain! 

Blown  hair  of  drifted  brown! 
0  passionate  eycG  I  O  panting  heart — 

When  in  that  colder  town 
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Yea,  thou^  my  spirit  nevw'wakfe 
To  hear  the  voice  1  knew,     ' 

Even  an  endless  sleep  would  be ' 
Stirred  by  the  dreams  of  Vou ! 

Frederic  Laurence  Knowlcs  [1860-1505! 


"HEART  OF  MY  HEART" 

Heart  of  my  heart,  my  li(e,  my  lightl 

If  you  were  lost  what  should  I  do? 
i  dare  not  let  you  from  my  sij^b  ■ 

Lest  Death  should  fall  in  love  with  you. 

Such  countless  terrors  !ie  in  wah!  ' 
The  gods  know  well  how  dear  you  are! 

What  if  they  left  mc  desolate 
And  plucked  and  set  you  for  thcii  star! 

Then  hold  me  dose,  the  gods  arc  strong^ 
And  perfect  joy  so  rare  a  flower       , 

No  man  may  hope  to  keep  it  long — 
And  r  may  lose  you  axf  hoar.  ' 

Then'  kits  me  close,  my  star,  my  flower! ' 

So  shall  the  future  grant  me  this: 
That  there  was  not  a  single  hour 

We  might  have  kissed,  and  did  not  kiss! 

Unknotvn 


MY  LADDIE 

On,  my  laddie,  my  laddie,, 
I  lo'e  your  very  pUidie, 
I  lo'c  your  very  bonnet 
Wi'  the  silver  buckle  on  it, 
■IM'tyourcoHtelterry,-    ■  '■.' 
I  lo'e  the  kcnt  ye  carry; 
But  oh!  it's  past  hiy  power  to'tell 
How  much,  hOw  muchlib^ymirdell 
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OVmydaatiic,  my  dearie, 
I  oould  luik  an'  never  weacy  <- 

At  youi  eea  sae  blue  ui'  iaugbin',    . 
That  a  heart  o'  stan^  wad  safteti, 
WhUe  your  moutb  sae  proud  an'  cuily 
Gars  my  heart  gang  tirlie-wirlie; 

But  ohi  yootsel,  your  very  ael, 

I  lo'e  ten  thousand  times  as  well! 

Oh!  my  darlio',  my  darlin', 

I^'s  Sit  whaur  flits  (he  starlin', 
Let'sloll  upo'  the  heather 
A'  this  bonny,  bonny  weather;        , 
Ye  shall  fauld  me  in  your  plaidie,    , 
.  My  luve,  my  luvc,  my  laddie;  . 
An'  close,  an'  close  into  your  ear 
I'll  tell  ye  how  I  lo'e  ye,  dear. 

Amiiie  Rives  [1M3- 

THE  SHADED  POOL 
A  lAvaaiHG  knot  of  villagt  maids 
Goes  gaily  tripping  to  the  brook. 
For  water-nymphs  they  mean  to  be,  ■ 
And  seek  some  still,  secluded  nook. 
Here  Laura  goes,  ray  own  delight, 
And  Colin's  love,  the  madcap  Jane, 
And  half  a  score  of  goildcsscs 
'  Trip  over  daisies  in  the  plain: 
Already  now  they  loose  iheir  hair 
•  _j t ^^^l  jf,g  tangled  gold,' ' 

ng  foot  to  reach   '    ,' 

i  only  suramer-col4; 
stream  out  behind    ,', 

es  on  the  wing. 

he  wealth  I  love, 

he  gold  I  sing. 

A-row  upon  the  bank  they  pant,    > 
And  alt  unlace  the  cauntry  shoe;         1 
Their  fingers  tug  the  garter-^biMs  .  : 
Totooee  the.tioBe  of  ^varied  hue.  '  : .  1 
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The  flashing  Icnee  at  last  appears, 

The  lower  curves  of  youth  and  grace. 

Whereat  the  girls  intently  xtn 

The  mazy  thickets  of  the  place. 

But  who's  to  see  except  the  thrush 

Upon  the  wild  crab-apple  tree? 

Within  his  branchy  haunt  he  sits— 

A  very  Peeping  Tom  is  he! 

Now  music  bubbles  in  his  throat. 

And  now  he  pipes  the  scene  in  song— 

The  virgins  slipping  from  their  robes, 

The  cheated  stockings  lean  and  long, 

The  swift-descending  petticoat, 

The  breasts  that  heave  because  they  ran, 

The  rounded  arms,  the  brilliant  limbs, 

The  pretty  necklaces  of  tan. 

Did  ever  amorous  God  in  Greece, 

In  search  of  some  young  mouth  to  kiss. 

By  any  river  chance  upon 

A  sylvan  scene  as  bright  as  this? 

But  though  each  maid  is  pure  and  fair, 

For  one  alone  my  heart  I  bring, 

And  Laura's  is  the  shape  I  loVe, 

And  Laura's  is  the  snow  I  sing. 


And  on  his  shining  [ace  are  seen 
Great  yellow  lilies  drifting  down 
Beyond  the  ringing  apple-tree, 
Beyond  the  empty  homespun  gQws.  , 
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Did  ever  Orpheus  with  his  lute. 
When  making  melody  of  old, 
E'er  find  a.  stieaia  in  Attica 
So  lipdy  fuU  of  pink  and  gold? 

At  last  they  climb  the  sloping  bank 
And  shake  upon  the  thirsty  soil 
A  treasury  of  diamond-drops 
Not  gained  by  aught  of  ^my  toil 
Agun  the  ganers  clasp  the  hose. 
Again  the  velvet  knee  is  hid, 
Again  the  breathless  babble  tells 
.    What  Colin  said,  what  Colin  did. 
In  grace  upon  the  grass  they  lie 
And  ^read  their  tresses  to  the  sun. 
And  rival,  musical  as  they, 
The  blackbird's  alto  shake  and  run. 
Did  ever  Love,  on  hunting  bent. 
Come  idly  humming  through  the  hay, 
And,  to  hia  sudden  joyf  ulness, 
fmd  f^rer  game  at  close  of  day? 
Though  every  maid's  a  lily-rose. 
And  meet  to  sway  a  sceptred  king, 
Yet  Laura's  is  the  face  I  love. 
And  Laura's  are  the  lips  I  aiag. 

Nornuat  Caie  (1S63- 

GOOD-NIGHT 

GooD-NiGBT.    Good-night.    Ah,  good  the  night 
That  wraps  thee  in  its  silver  light. 
Good-night.   No  night  is  good  for  me 
That  does  not  hold  a  thought  of  th^. , 
Good-night. 

Good-night.   Be  every  night  as  sweet 
As  that  which  made  our  love  coDq>tete, 
■nn  that  last  night  when  death  shall  be 
One  brief  "Good-night,"  for  thee  and  me. 
Good-ni^t. 

S.  War  Uilchdl  [1819-1914] 
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THE  MYSTIC 

By  seven  vineyards  on  one  hill 
We  walked.    The  native  wine 

In  dusters  grew  be^de  us  Iwa, 
For  your  lips  and  for  mine, 


For  as  summer  leaves  are  bent  and  shake 

With  singers  passing  through, 
So  moves  in  me  continually 

The  wingM  breath  of  you. 

You  tasted  from  a  single  vine 
And  took  from  that  yout  611—      ' , 

But  I  inclined  lo  every  kind'. 
All  seven  on  one  hill. 

Wilier  Bynn»  ii88i- 


"l  AM  THE  WIND" 

I  AH  the  wind  that  wavers,  . 

You  are  the  certain  laud; 
I  am  the  shadow  that  passes 

Over  the  a^nd. 

I  am  tKe  leaf  that  quivers, 

You  the  unshaken  tree; 
You  are  the  stars  that  are  steadfast, 

I  am  the  sea. 

Ypu  axe  the  light  eternal, 

Like  a  torch  I  shall  die.  ...        i 
You  are  the  surge  of  deep  music, 

I— but  a  ctyl 

Zat  A  kill!  (1886- 
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"I  LOVE  MY  LIFE,  BUT  NOT  TOO  WELL" 
I  tovE  my  life,  but  not  too  well 

To  give  it  to  thee  like  a  flower. 
So  it  may  pleasure  tbeeto  dw^ 

Deep  in  its  perfume  but  an  hour, 
I  love  my  life,  but  not  too  well. 

I  love  my  life,  but  not  too  well 
To  sing  it  note  by  note  away. 

So  to  thy  soul  the  song  may  tell 
The  beauty  of  the  desolate  day. 

I  love  my  life,  but  not  too  well.  ^ , 

I  love  my  life,  but  net  too  well 
To  cast  it  like  a  ctoak  on  thinei 

Against  the  storms  that  sound  and  swell 
Between  thy  lonely  heart  and  mine. 

I  tove  my  life,  but  not  too  well. 

H<»TUt  Moiirm:  li^Oa^  i 

"THIS  IS  MY  LOVE  FOR  YOU""         i 

I  HAVE  brought  the  wine  ' 
And  the  folded  raiment  fine. 
Pilgrim  staff  and  shtJe— 
This  is  my  love  for  you. 

I  will  smooth  your  bed. 
Lay  away  your  coverlid. 
Sing  the  whole  day  through. 
This  is  my  love  for  you. 

Mayhap  m  the  night, 
When  the  dark  beats  back  the  lighty,  > 
1  shall  struggle  too  ...  ~.i 

This  is  my  love  for  you.  .   /. 

In  your  dream,  once  more,  ' 

Will  a  star  lead  to  my  door? 
To  stars  and  dreams  be  true' 
This  is  my  love  for  you  ... 

Cracc'FaUme  Narim'[iS 
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MY  LADY'S  LIPS 

LIPS  AND  EYES 
From  "  Blurt,  Uutn  Conslabh  " 
Love  for  such  a  cheny  Up 

Would  be  glad  to  pawn  his  arrows; 
Venus  here  to  take  a  sip 

Would  sell  her  doves  and  team  of  sparrows. 
But  they  shall  not  bo; 

Hey  noiiny,  nonny  nol 

None  but  I  this  lip  must  owe; 

Hey  nonny,  nonny  nol 

Did  Jove  see  this  wanton  eye, 

Ganymede  must  wait  no  longer; 
Phcebe  here  one  night  did  Jie, 
Would  change  her  face  and  tocJc  much  younger. 
But  they  shall  not  so; 

Hey  nonny,  nonny  no! 

None  but  1  this  lip  must  owe; 

Hey  nonny,  nonny  nol 

nomas  UidHa&n  [is7o?-'i637l 


Ficm  "  CmUiU'i  Rawb  " 

O  THAT  joy  SO  soon  should  waste! 

Or  so  sweet  a  bliss 

As  a  kiss 
Might  not  for  ever  last! 
So  sugared,  so  melting,  so  soft,  so  delicious, 

The  dew  that  lies  on  roses, 

When  the  mom  herself  discloses, 
Is  not  so  precious. 

681 
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A  Stolen  Ki«  ^83 

O,  rather  than  I  would  it  smother. 
Were  1  to  taste  such  anMber, 

It  should  be  my  wishing 

That  I  might  die  with  kfs^g. 

Bat  Jimwn  [t  SI 3f-i6i7] 

"TAKE,  O  TAKE  THOSE  UPS  AWAY" 
Tak£,  O  take  those  Ups  away. 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn, 
And  those  eyes,  the  bic^  rA  day, 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mora; 
But  my  kissea  bring  again. 
Seals  of  love,  bnt  sealed  in  vain. 
Hide,  O  hide  those  hills  of  snow. 
Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bears, 
On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  {row 
Are  of  those  that  April  wearsl    ' 
But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free. 
Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  theel 
The  ^sl  slanai/rom  "  Measure  /or  iieasure,"  by 

WUliam  Shakespeare  [is64-i6i6l 
Tht  second  slamafrom  "  The  Bloody  Brothers,"  by 

John  Fletcher  [1579-1615] 

A  STOLEN  KISS 
Now  gentle  sleep  hath  closed  up  those  eyes 
Which,  waking,  kept  my  baldest  thoughts  in  awe; 
And  free  access  unto  that  sweet  lip  hea. 
From  which  I  long  the  rosy  breath  to  draw, 
Methinks  no  wrong  it  were,  if  I  should  steal 
From  those  two  melting  rubies  one  poor  kiss; 
None  sees  the  theft  that  would  the  theft  reveal. 
Nor  rob  I  her  of  aught  that  she  can  miss; 
Nay,  should  I  twenty  kisses  take  away, 
There  would  be  little  sign  I  would  A6  4o; 
Why  then  should  I  this  robbery  delay? 
O,  she  may  wake,  and  therewith  angty  growl 
WeU  if  she  do,  I'll  back  restore  that  one,. 
And  twenty  hundred  thousand  more  for  loan. 

George  Wither  I1S8S-1667) 
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SONG  ;     ■ 

Mv  Love  bound  mc  with  a  kiss 

That  I  should  no  lonRcr  stay; 
When  I  fek  so  sweet  a  bliss 

I  had  less  pov/er  to  part  away:        ,     ,. 
Alas!  that  women  do  not  know 
Kisses  make  men  loath  to  go. 

Yes,  she  knows  it  but  too  weU, 

For  I  heard  when  Venus'  dove 
In  her  ear  did  softly  tell 

That  kisses  were  the  seals  of  love: 
0  muse  not  then  though  it  be  so, 
Kisses  make  men  loath  to  go. 

Wherefore  did  she  thus  inflaire 

My  desires,  heat  my  blood, 
Instantly  to  quench  the  smoc 

And  starve  whom  she  had  given  food? 
Ay,  ay,  the  common  sense  can  show. 
Kisses  make  men  loath  to  go. 

Had  she  bid  me  go  at  first 

I  would  ne'er  have  grieved  my  heart 
Hope  delayed  had  been  the  worst; 

But  ah  to  kiss  and  then  to  part!  -' 

How  deep  it  struck,  speak,  gods!  you  knoir  .',' 
Kisses  make  men  loath  to  go.  .  ' 

TO  ELECTRA 
,,       I  DARE  not  ask  a  kiss,  ,  , 

I  dare  not  beg  a  smile,  ,  .    y 

Lest  having  that,  or  this, 
I  might  grow  proud  the  while. 

No,  no,  (ho  utmost  share  "    ' 

Of  my  desire  shall  be  '  ■  ' 

Only  to  kiss  that  air 
'  That  lately  kissed  thcc.     '   ■  ' 

Robirl  Berrick  [1591-16^4! 
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A  lUddle  1685 


"  COME,  CHLOE,  AND  GIVE  ME  SWEET 
KISSES" 

CoiiE,  Chloe,  £uid  give  me  sweet  kisses, 
.    For  sweeter  sure  never  gjjd  gave; 
But  why  in  the  midst  of  my  bJisaes, 

Do  you  ask  me  how  many  I'd  have? 
I'm  not  lobe  stinted  iitpkaeui^ 

Then, prithee,  mychanner,  be  kind, 
For  whilst  I  lovethee  above  measure. 

To  numbets  I'll  ne'er  be  (xmfined. 

Count  the  bees  that  on  Hybia  are  playing, 

Count  the  flowcre  that  enamel  lis  fields, 
Count  the  flocks  that  on  Tt-mpe  are  straying. 

Or  the  grain  that  rich  Sicily  yields. 
Go  number  the  stars  in  the  heaven. 

Count  how  many  sands  on  the  shore, 
When  so  many  kisses  you've  given, 

I  still  shall  be  craving  for  more. 

To  a  heart  full  of  love,  let  me  hold  thee. 

To  a  heart  that,  dear  Chloe,  is  thine; 
In  my  arms  I'll  for  ever  enfold  thee, 

And  twist  round  thy  limbs  like  a  vine. 
What  joy  can  be  greater  than  this  is? 

My  life  on  thy  lips  shall  be  spent! 
But  the  wretch  that  can  number  his  kisses. 

With  few  will  be  ever  content. 

Charles  llanbiiry  Williamx  [1708-1759] 

A  RIDDLE 

I  Au  just  two  and  two,  I  am  warm,  I  am  cold. 
And  the  parent  of  munbers  that  camiot  be  told, 
I  am  lawful,  unlawful — a  duty,  a  fault — 
I  am  often  sold  dear,  good  for  nothing  vhtoi  bbn^; 
An  extraordinary  boon,  and  a  matter  of  course, 
And  yielded  with  pleasure  when  taken  by  force.  ' 

WilKoM  Cowfer  (1731-1800] 
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TO  A  KISS 


Soft  duld  of  love,  thou  balmy  bliss, 
Infonn  me,  O  delicious  kiss, 
Why  thou  so  suddenly  art  gone. 
Lost  in  the  moment  thou  art  won? 

Yet  go!    For  wherefore  should  I  a^ 
On  Delia's  lips,  with  raptured  eye, 
On  Delia's  blushing  lips  I  see 
A  thousand  full  as  sweet  as  thec^ 

John  Wokol  [17JS-1810I 

SONG 

Otten  I  have  heard  it  said 
That  her  lips  are  ruby-red. 
Little  heed  I  what  they  say, 
I  have  seen  as  red  as  they. 
Ere  she  smiled  on  other  men, 
Real  rubies  were  they  then. 

When  she  kissed  me  once  in  play. 
Rubies  were  less  bright  than  they. 
And  less  bright  than  those  which  shone 
In  the  palace  of  the  Sun. 
Will  they  be  as  bright  again? 
Not  if  kissed  by  other  men. 

Walter  Sovagt  Landor  I177S-1M4I 


THE  FIRST  KISS  OF  LOVE 


AwaX  with  your  fictions  of  flimsy  romance. 
Those  tissues  of  falsehood  which  lolly  has  novel 

Give  me  the  mild  beam  of  the  soul-breathing  glance, 
Or  the  rapture  which  dwells  on  the  first  kiss  of  love. 
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"Jenny  Kissed  Mc"  6%y 


Ye  diymeis,  whose  bosoms  with  phaotasy  j^ow. 
Whose  pastoral  passions  are  made  iot  (he  grove; 

From  what  blest  ioqiimtion  your  sonoetf  would:flow. 
Could  you  ever  have  tasted  the  first  kisG  of  love  I 

If  Apollo  should  e'er  his  assistance  refuse. 
Or  the  Nine  be  disposed  from  your  service  to  Tove, 

Invoke  them  no  more,  bid  adieu  to  the  muse, 
And  try  the  effect  of  the  first  kus  of  Love. 

I  hate  you,  ye  cold  compositions  of  art ! 

Though  prudes  may  condemn  me,  and  bigoU  reprove, 
1  court  the  effusions  that  spring  from  t^e  heart, 

Which  throbs  with  delight  to  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

Your  shepherds,  your  flocks,  those  fantastical  themes, 
Perhaps  may  amuse,  yet  they  never  can  move: 

Arcadia  displays  but  a  region  of  dreuns; 
What  are  visions  like  these  to  the  first  kiss  of  love? 

Oh! 


"JENNY  KISSED  ME" 
Jenny  kissed  me  when  we  met. 

Jumping  from  the  chair  she  sat  in; 
Time,  you  thief,  who  love  to  get 

Sweets  into  your  list,  put  that  inl 
Say  I'm  weary,  say  I'm  sad, 

Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  missed  me, 
Say  I'm  growing  rfd,  but  add, 
Jomy  kissed  me. 

I«iffiff>m(Iij84-i8so] 
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FEAX  THY  KISSES,  GENTLE  MAIDEN" 
I  TEAR  thy  kisses,  gentle  maiden; 
Thou  needest  not  fear  n^ne; 
My  spirit  Ie  too  deeply  laden 
Ever  to  bunhen  thine. 

1  fe^  thy  mien,  thy  tODM,  thy  motion; 

Thou  needest  not  fear  mine; 
Innocent  is  the  heart's  devotion 
With  which  I  worship  thine. 

Percy  Bysshe  ShdUy  [1792-1811] 


LOVE'S  PHILOSOPHY 
The  fountains  mingle  with  the  rncr, 

And  the  rivers  with  the  ocean. 
The  winds  of  heaven  mix  forever 

With  a  sweet  emotion; 
Nothing  in  the  world  is  single;  , 

All  things  by  a  law  divine 
In  one  another's  being  minglej — 

Why  not  I  with  thine? 

See  the  mountains  kiss  high  heaven, 

And  the  waves  clasp  one  another; 
No  sister  flower  would  be  forgiven 

If  it  disdained  its  brother; 
And  the  sunlight  clasps  the  earth, 

And  the  moonbeams  kiss  the  sea; 
What  are  all  these  kissings  north. 

If  thou  kiss  not  me? 

Percy  BysskeSkdUy  \iT)t-\&it\ 


SONG 

From"IniGomloli- 

Th£  moth's  kiss,  fiistl 

Kiss  me  as  if  you  made  believe 

YoR  were  not  sure,  this  eve. 
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The  i?irst  Kips  i^»^ 

.EIow,iay  iacv,  you^  Sower, .b^  pursed    . 
Its  petals  up;  so,  h^e  aDd  there 
You  bflush  it,  till  I  grow  aware  ,     , 

Who  wants  me,  and  wide  ope  1  burst.       , ; 

The  bee's  kiss,  now  I 
Kiss  me  as  if  you  entered  gay 
My  heart  at  some  noonday, 
A  bud  that  dares  not  disallow 
The  claim,  so  ail  is  rendered  up, 
And  passively  its  shattered,  cup 
Over  your  head  to  sleep  I  bow. 

R«btTt  Browning  [iSii-iSSo] 


SUMMUM  BONUM 

All  the  breath  and  the  bloom  of  the  ye&r  iu  the  tO-K  of  one 
bee: 
All  the  wondtf  and  wealth  of  the  mine  in  the  heart  of  one 
gem: 
Id  the  core  of  one  pearl  all  the  shade  and  the  shioQ  qf  the  sea : 
Breath  and  bloom,  shade  and  shine, — wonder,  wealth, 
and — how  fat  above  th«n —  - 

Truth,  that's  briefer  than  gem. 
Trust,  that's  purer  than  pearl, — ' 
Brightest  truth,  purest  trust  in  the  universe — all  were  for  me 
In  the  kiss  of  one  girl.  r 

Robert  Brooming  liaii-iSSg] 

THE   FIRST  KISS 

If  only  in  dreaqi^  may  mui  be  fully  bleet, 
Is  heaven  a  dream?   Is  she  I  clasped  a  dream? 
Or  stood  she  here  even  now  where  dcwdropa  gleam 

And  miles  of  furze  shine  golden  down  the  WestP 

I  seem  to  clasp  her  still — stiU  on  my  bceatt 
Her  bosom  beats,— I  see  the  blue  eyes  beam: — 
I  think  she  kissed  these  lips,  for  now  they  seem 

Scarce  mine;  sa  ha^w«d  of  the  lips  they  pressed! 
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Yon  thicket's  breath — can  that  be  eglantine? 

Those  birds — can  they  be  morning's  choristers? 

Can  this  be  earth?   Can  these  be  banks  of  furze^ 
Like  burning  bushes  fired  of  God  they  dune! 
I  seem  to  know  them,  though  this  body  of  mine 

Passed  into  spirit  at  the  touch  of  hers! 

Theodore  WaUs-Dtmton  {1836-1914] 


TO  MV  LOVE 

Kiss  me  softly  and  speak  to  me  low; 

Malice  has  ever  a  vigilant  ear; 

What  if  Malice  were  lurking  near? 

Kiss  me,  dearl 

Kiss  me  softly  and  sp«ak  to  loe  low. 

Kiss  me  softly  and  spe^  to  me  low; 

Envy,  too,  has  a  watchful  ear; 

What  if  Envy  should  chance  to  bear? 
Kiss  me,  dear! 
Kiss  me  softly  and  speak  to  me  low. 

Kiss  me  softly  and  speak  to  me  low; 
Trust  me,  darling,  the  time  is  near 
When  lovers  may  love  with  never  a  fear; 
Kiss  me,  dearl 
Kiss  me  softly  and  speak  to  me  low. 

JolmGodfrtySaxt  I1816- 

TO  LESBIA 

Gtve  me  kisses!   Do  not  stay, 
Counting  in  that  careful  way. 
All  the  coins  your  lips  can  print 
Never  will  exhaust  the  mint. 

Kiss  me,  then, 
Every  moment— and  again! 

Give  me  kissest  Do  not  stop, 
Measuring  nectar  by  the  drop. 
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Make  Believe  69 1 

Thon^  to  millioos  they  amount, ' 
They  wSI  never  drain  the  fount. 

Kiss  me,  then, 
Every  moment — and  againi 

Give  me  kisseGt   All  is  waste 
Save  the  liaury  we  taste; 
And  for  kiselng, — kisses  live 
Only  when  we  t«ke  or  give. 

Kiss  me,  then, 
Every  moment — and  again! 

Give  me  kisses  I  Though  their  worth 
Far  exceeds  the  gema  of  earth, 
Never  pearls  so  rich  and  pure 
Cost  so  tittle,  I  am  sure. 
Kiss  me,  then, 
Every  moment — and  againi 

Give  me  kissesl   Nay,  'tis  true 
1  am  just  as  rich  as  you; 
And  for  eveiy  kiss  I  owe, 
I  can  pay  you  back,  you  know. 

Kiss  me,  then, 
Every  moment — and  again! 

Jolm  Godfrey  Suae  (1816-1887] 

MAKE  BELIEVE 

Kiss  me,  though  you  make  believe; 

Kiss  me,  though  I  almost  know 
You  are  kissing  to  decdve; 

Let  the  tide  one  moment  flow 
Backward  ere  it  rise  and  break, 
Only  for  poor  pity's  sake! 

Give  me  of  your  flowen  one  leaf, 
Give  me  of  yonr  smiles  tatt  imife, 

BackwBfd  roll  this  tide  of  griej 
Just  B  monient,  though,  the  while, 
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I  should  feel  and  almost  lutow 
You  are  trifling  with  ray  wge. 

-  Whisper  to  me  sweel  and  low; 
Tell  me  how  you  sit  and  weave 
Dreams  about  mc,  though  I  know 

It  is  only  make  believe! 
Just  a  moment,  though  'tia  plain 
You  are  jesting  with  my  pain. 

Atke  Cory  |i82o-ig;i| 

KISSING'S  NO  SIN 

Some  say  that  kissiug's  a  sin; 

But  1  think  it's  nane  ava, 
For  kissing  has  wonn'd  in  this  waild 

Since  ever  that  there  was  twa. 

O,  if  it  wasna  lawfu' 

Lawyers  wadna  allow  it; 
If  it  wasna  holy, 

Ministers  wadna  do  it. 

If  it  wasna  modest, 

Maidens  wadna  tak'  it; 
If  it  wasna  plenty, 

Puir  folk  wadna  get  it. 


How  many  kisses  do  I  ask? 
Now  you  set  me  to  my  task. 
First,  sweet  Anne,  will  you  tell  me 
How  many  waves  are  in  the  sea? 
How  many  stars  are  in  the  sky? 
How  many  lovers  you  make  ugh? 
How  many  sands  are  cm  the  stiote? 
I  shall  want  just  one  kiss  la^re. 

Wiiiian  SlMni'UaxtttH  |i8i8-iSr8) 
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SONG 

There  is  njitoy  a  love  in  the  laad,  my  love. 

But  never  a  love  Kke  this  is; 
Then  kill  me  dead  with  your  love,  my  love. 

And  cover  me  up  with  kisses. 

So  kill  me  dead  and  cover  me  deep    , 

Where  never  a.  soul  discovers; 
Deep  in  your  heart  to  sleep,  to  sleep,       ^ 

In  the  darlingest  tomb  of  lov^. 

Joaquin  Millar  \1S4t~19ti] 


PHILLIS  AND  CORYDON  ,   ' 

Philus  took  a  red  rose  from  the  tangks  of  her  hair, — 
Time,  the  Golden  Age;  the  place,  Arcadia,  anywhere, — 

Phillis  laughed,  the  saucy  jade:  "Sr  Shepherd,  wilt  have 

this. 
Or"— Bashful  god  of  skif^iing  laiobe  and  oaten  Koifit — "a 

kiss?"  |.    '.  ■! 

Bethink  tb«e,  gentle. CoTydcm!  A  rose  ksta  all  zo^t  lotlff, 
A  kiss  but  sl4>s  from  ofi  yottr  l^is  like  a  tbru^'a  evening 


Corydon  made  his  choice  and, took — Well,  which  do, you 
suppose?  .     ,' 

Arthur  CoUon  |i86S- 
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AT  HER  WINDOW" 

"HARK,  HARK,  THE  LARK" 

Fnim  "CTmbcline" 

Hake,  hark!  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 

And  Phoebus  'gins  arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies; 
And  winUng  Mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes: 
With  everything  that  pretty  bin, 

My  lady  sweet,  arise: 
Atise,  uiae. 

Wmam  Siu>l»st«iin  Us4tTi6i6] 

'  "SLEEP,  ANGRY  BEAUTY" 
Sleep,  angry  beauty,  sleep  and  fear  not  me! 

Pot  who  a  sleeping  lion  dares  provoke? 
It  shall  suffice  me  here  to  ^t  and  see 

Those  lips  shut  up,  that  never  kindly  ^xike: 
What  if^t  can  more  content  a  lover's  mind  ~"  '        '     ' 
Than  beauty  seeming  hannless,  }f  not  kind? 
My  words  have  charmed  her,  for  secure  she  sleeps. 

Though  guilty  much  o(  wrong  done  to  my  love;  . 

And  in  her  slumber,  see!  she  close-eyed  freeps; 

Dreams  often  more  thaq  waking  passions  move.  . 
Plead,  Sleep,  my  cause,  and  make  her  soft  like  thee: 
Hiat  she  is  peace  may  waJte  and  pity  me. 

Thomas  Campion  |   P   -i6id] 

MATIN  SONG 
Rise,  Lady  Mistress,  risel 

The  night  hath  tedious  been; 
Ko  sleep  hath  fallm  into  mine  eyes 
Nor  slumbers  made  me  sin. 
694. 
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Morning  fip^ 

Is  not  she  a  saint  then,  say. 
Thoughts  of  whom  keep  sia  awayP 
Rise,  Madam  I  rise  and  give  me  li^t, 

Whom  darkness  still  wiU  cover, 
And  ignoian«,  daricer  than  night, 

Till  thou  smile  on  thy  lover. 
All  want  day  till  thy  beauty  nse; 
For  the  gray  mom  breaks  from  thine  eyes. 

Nathaniel  FUU  I1587-1633I 

THE  NIGHT-PIECE:  TO  JUUA 
Her  eyes  the  glow-wonn  lend  thee, 
The  shooting  stars  attend  thwi. 

And  the  elves  also, 

Whose  littk  eyes  glow 
Like  the  ;q»Tks  of  fiie,  befriend  thee. 
No  WiD-o'-tbe-wisp  mislight  thee. 
Nor  snake  or  slow-worm  bite  thee; 

But  on,  on  thy  way 

Not  making  a  stay. 
Since  ghost  the(p's  none  to  affright  thee. 
Let  not  the  dark  thee  cumber: 
What  though  the  moon  does  slumber? 

The  stats  of  the  night 

Vf^  lend  thee  their  light 
Like  tapers  clear  without  number. 
Then,  Julia,  let  me  woo  thee,. 
Thus,  thus  to  come  unto  me; 

And  when  I  shall  meet 

Thy  silvery  feet. 
My  soul  I'll  pour  unto  thee. 

Robert  UeTrick  [1501-1674] 

MORNING 
The  laik  now  leaves  bis  watery  nest. 

And  climbing  shakes  his  dewy  wings, 
He  takes  your  window  lor  the  east. 

And  to  implore  your  light,  he  sings; 
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Awake,  awake,  the  mom  viU  never  rhe, 
Till  she  can  dress  her  beauty  at  yoUr  eyts.  ' ' 
The  merchant  bon's  unto  the  seaman's  atar,   ■ 

The  ploughman  from  the  sun  his  season  takes; 
But  still  the  lover  wonHers  tfhat  they  are, 

Who  look  for  day  before  his  mistress  wakes; 
Awake,  awake,  break  through  yoar  veils  of  lawnl 
Then  draw  your  curtains  and  begin  the  dawn. 

Witliam  D'Avenanl  [i6o6-i668t 

MATIN-SONG 

tma  "Tba  Rape  U  Luattt"  , .      .,     '  •. 

Paoc,  clouds,  away,  and  welcome,  day^ '' 

With  night  we  banish  sorrow. 
Sweet  air,  blow  soft;  mount,  la^,  aloft 

To  give  my  Love  good-moirowl  i 

Wings  from  the  wind  to  pleaee  het  n^nd 

Notes  from  the  lark  I'll  borrow;  . 
Bird,  prune  thy  wing,  nightingalt^  sing, 
To  give  my  Love  good-morrow; 
To  give  my  Love  good -morrow 
Notes  from  ihem  bolh  I'll  borrow. 
Wake  from  thy  nest,  Robiu-red-breasti^- 

Sing,  birds,  in  every  furrow; 
And  from  each  hill,  let  music  shrill 
Give  my  fair  Love  good-morrow! 
Blackbird  and  thrush  in  every  bush. 

Stare,  linnet,  anil  cock-sparrow,- 
You  pretty  elves,  amongst  yourselves     ' 
Sing  my  fair  Ijjvc  good -morrow; 
To  give  my  Love  prnd-morrow 
Sing,  binls,  in  every  furrow! 

Thomas  II eyipood    [   ?   -1650?] 

THE ■ ROSE 
Sweet,  serene,  sfcy-^likc  flower, 
Hoete  to  adoni  the  bower; 
Pftmi  thy  lon^-doudy  bed,  ' 

■  %aot  forth  thy.damask  head- 
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NMvufiiattkd  blush  of  Fk«a, 
Tbe  ^ki  of  pale  AuJKfra 
(Whs  will  coolest  no  more), 
Haste,  haete  to  atiew  her  floor! 
Vermilion  hall  that's  given 
■     From  lip  to  lip  in  Heaven; 
Love's  couch's  eoverled, 
Haste,  haste  to  make  her  bed. 
Dear  olTspring  of  pleased  Venus  - 
And  jolly,  plump  Silenus, 
Haste,  haste  to  deck  the  hair 
Of  the  only  sweetly  fair! 
Seel  rosy  is  her  bower, 
Her  floor  is  all  this  flower 
.  Her  bed  a  rosy  nest 
By  a  bed  (rf  roses  [H-eased. 
But  early  as  she  dresses, 
Why  fly  you  her  bright  tresses? 
Ah!  I  have  found,  I  fear, — 
Because  her  cheeks  are  near. 

Richard  Lmdace  [i<3i8-i65Sl 

SONG 

SEE^see,  she  wakes!    Sabioa  wakes!    ,    ,   ^ 
-    And  now.  the  sun  begins  to  rise; 
Less  glorious  is  the  morn  that  breaks 

From  his  bright  beams,  than  her  fair  eyes. 
With  light  united,  day  they  give; 

Biit  different  fatet  ere  ni^t  fulfil; 

How  mai^  by  his  warmth  will  live! 

How  many  will  her  coldness  killl 

William  Congrem  li67o-i73g] 

MARY  MORISON 
O  Maby,  at  thy  window  be, 

It  is  the  wished,  the  trysted  hour? 
Those  smiles  and  ^aaces.let'Bie see,      j 

Tbat'Buike  the  mtact's  tneameL  pooi) : 
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How  blithely  wad  I  bide  the  stoor 

A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  aun, 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure, 

The  lovely  Mary  MorisonI 

Yestreen,  when  to  the  trembling  string 

The  dajice  gaed  through  the  lighted  ha'. 
To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing, 

I  sat,  but  neither  heard  nor  saw: 
Thou^  this  was  fair,  and  that  naa  braw. 

And  yoD  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 
I  sighed,  and  said  amang  them  a', 

"Ye  arena  Mary  Morison." 

O  Mary,  canst  tbou  wreck  hia  pfcace, 

Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  die? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his, 

Whase  only  faut  is  loving  thee? 
If  love  for  love  thou  wiltna  gie, 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown; 
A  thought  imgentle  canna  be 

The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison. 

Robert  Bumi  U7S9-l796\ 

WAKE,  LADY! 
Up!  quit  thy  bower!  late  wears  the  hour. 
Long  have  the  rooks  cawed  round  the  tower; 
O'er  flower  and  tree  loud  hums  the  bee. 
And  the  wQd  kid  sports  merrily. 
The  sun  is  bright,  the  sky  b  clear: 
Wake,  lady,  wakel  and  hasten  hn^ 

Up!  maiden  fair,  and  bind  thy  hair, 
And  rouse  thee  in  the  breezy  air! 
The  lulling  stream  that  soothed  thy  dream 
Is  dancing  in  the  lunny  beam. 
Waste  not  these  hours,  so  fresh  and  gay; 
■Leave  thy  soft  couch,  and  liaste  away! 

Up!    Time  will  tell  the^metsmgbett 
Its  nivlce40iiiid  has  cMm&l  wall; 
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The  aged  crone  keeps  house  atone. 
The  Teapers  to  the  fields  aie  gone.- 
Lose  not  these  hours,  go  cool  and' gay: 
Lol  while  thou  sleep'st  they  haste  away! 

Jeaana  Bailiit  [ij6i~iS5iI 


THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY 

Sleep  on,  and  dream  of  Heaven  awlule — 
TboQgb  shut  90  close  thy  laughing  eyes,     . 
Thy  rosy  lips  still  wear  a  smile 
And  move,  and  breathe  delicious  sighsl 

Ah,  now  soft  blushes  tinge  ber  cheeks 
And  mantle  o'er  her  oeck  of  snow: 
Ah,  now  she  murmurs,  now  she  speftka 
What  most  I  wish — and  fear  to  know! 

She  starts,  ^e  trembles,  and  she  weeps! 
Her  fair  hands  folded  on  her  breast; 
— And  now,  how  like  a  saint  she  sleeps! 
A  seraph  In  the  realms'of  rest! 

Sleep  on  secure!    Above  control 
Thy  thoughts  bcteng  to  Heaven  and  thee: 
And  may  the  secret  of  thy  soul 
Remain  within  its  sanctuary! 

Saamd  Rogers  I1763-185SI 


"THE  VOUNG  MAY  MOON" 


Tbe 
Hie 


Whe  vel 

T^  my  dear, 


o  steal  a  fsw  boUr«  from  the  night,  my  dead 
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Now  all  the  world  ie  keeping,  love, 

But  the  Sage,  his  st&r-naLch  keeping,  lovej 

And  I,  whose  star 

More  glorious  far 
Is  the  eye  from  that  casement  peeping,  love. 
Then  awake!^ — till  rise  of  sun,  my  dear. 
The  Sage's  glass  we'll  shun,  my  dear, 

Or  in  watching  the  flight 

or  bodies  of  light 
He  might  happen  to  take  thee  for  one,  my  dear! 
Thomas  Moon  [iti^-iSsil 

"ROW  GENTLY  HERE" 
Row  gently  here. 
My  gondolier, 
So  softly  wake  the  tide. 
That  not  an  ear. 
On  earth,  may  hear. 
But  hers  to  whom  wc  glide. 
Had  Heaven  but  tongues  to  speak,  as  well 

As  starry  eyes  to  sec, 
Oh  think  what  talcs  'twould  have  to  tell 
Of  wandering  ypuths  like  me! 
Now  rest  tb«e  heie. 
My  gondolier; 
Hush,  hush,  for  up  I  go, 
To  climb  yon  light 
Balcony's  height. 
While  thou  keep'st  watch  below. 
Ah!  did  wc  take  for  Heaven  above 

But  half  such  pains  as  we 

Take,  day  and  night,  for  woman's  love. 

What  angeb  we  should  bel 

Thomas  Moore  (i779-i8sal 

MORNING  SERENADE 

Awake!  the  dawn  is  on  the  hitis! 

Behold,  at  her  cool  throat  a  rose. 

Blue-eyed  and  beairtitrf  she  goes, 

'   ■  Leaving  hcfistepg  in  dsfiodilfi."    ■         i 
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Aw^el  oibel  and  let  me  see  -   1  '/ 

Thine  eyes,  whose  deeps  epitmine'  ' 

All  dawns  that  were  or  are  to  be, 

O'love,  ail  Heaven  in  thine  eyes!— 
Awake!  arisel  comedown  to  mel 
Behold!  the  dawn  is  up:  behotd! 

How  all  tTie  birds  around  her  float,  ■     ' 

Wild  rills  of  music,  note  on  note, 
Spilling  the  air  with  mellow  gold.—' 
Arise!  awake!  and,  drawing  near. 

Let  me  but  bear  thee  and  rejoice! 
Thou,  who  keep'st  captive,  sweet  and  clear, 

All  soBg,  0  love,  -within  thy  vdcel 
Arise!  awake!  an<^  let  me  bear! 
See,  where  she  comes,  with  Iiiid»  of  duy. 

The  dawn!  with  wild-rose  hands  a.ni\  feet, 

Within  whose  veins  the  sunbeams  beat, 
And  laughters  meet  of  wind  trad  ray. 
Arise!  come  downl  and,  heart  to  heart. 

Love,  let  me  clasp  in  thee  all  these—* 
The  sunbeam,  of  whidijtfaou  art  part) 

And  all  the  rapture  of  the  breeze! — 
Arise!  come  down!  loved  that  thou  artl 

Madison  Cawnn  [1365-1914! 
SERENADE 

SofTLY,  O  midnif^t  Hours! 

Move  softly  o'er  the  bowers 
Where  lies  in  happy  sleep  a  ^rl  so  fair! 

For  ye  have  power,  men  say. 

Our  hearts  in  sleep  to  sway, 
And  cage  cold  fancies  in  a  moonlight  snare. , 

Round  ivory  neck  and  arm 

Enclasp  a  separate  charm; 
Hang  o'er  her  .poised,  but  breathe  nor  sigh  nor  prayer: 

Silently  ye  mfiy  smile. 

But  hold  your  breath  the  while, 
And  let  the  wind  sweep  back  your  cloudy  hairl 

■Bend  dowiiyour  glHtcring  urns. 
Ere  yet  the  dawn  returns, 
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And  star  with  dew  the  Iawq  hex  ieit  dull  tread; 

Upon  the  ui  rain  batan, 

Bid  all  the  woods  be  cahn. 
Ambrosial  dreams  with  beatefaful  slumbeis  wed; 

That  so  the  Maiden  may 

With  smiles  your  care  repay, 
Whea  from  her  couch  she  lifts  her  golden  head; 

Waking  with  earliest  birds,  ; 

Ere  yet  the  misty  herds 
Leave  warm  'mid  the  gray  grass  their  dusky  bed. 

Aubrty  Thomas  De  Vere  [1814-1901] 

LINES  TO  AN  INDLUfl  At& 
I  AsiSB  from  dreams  oE  thee 
In  the  ficst  sweet  deep  of  ni^, 
Wben  the  winds  are  btvatbing  low. 
And  the  stais  are  shining  blight. 
I  arise  from  dieamB  of  thee. 
And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Has  led  me— -^lo  knows  how? 
To  t^  ckauber  window,  tweetl  - 

The  wandering  airs  they  faint 

On  the  dark,  the  silent  stream; 

The  champak  odors  fail 

Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream; 

The  nightingale's  complaint,     . 

It  dies  upon  her  heart, 

As  I  must  die  on  thine; 

0  belovM  as  thou  art!.  ,    . 

0  lilt  me  from  the  grass! 

1  die,  I  faint,  I  faill 

Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 
On  my  Ups  and  eyelids  pale. 
My  cheek  is  cold  and  white,  alas! 
My  heart  b^ts  loud  and, fast; 
,  Gbl  pre^'it  close  to  thine  agab',' 
Where  it  must  break  at  last. 

■  ...     I 
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Good-night?  ah  I  no;  the  hour  is  ill 
Which  severs  those  it  should  unite; 

Let  ua  remain  together  still, 
Then  it  will  be  good  night. 

How  can  I  call  the  lone  night  good, 
Though  thy  sweet  wishes  wing  its  flight? 

Be  it  not  said,  thought,  understood, 
Then  it  will  be  good  night. 

To  hearts  which  near  each  other  move 
From  evening  close  to  morning  light, 

The  night  is  good;  because,  my  love, 
tliey  never  say  good-night. 

Percy  Byssht  Shelley  [i}g3-i8»»l 

SERENADE 

Fron-Sylvii." 

Awake  thee,  ray  lady-love. 

Wake  thee  and  risel 
The  SUQ  through  the  bower  peeps 

lata  thine  eyes  I 

Behold  how  the  early  lark 

Springs  from  the  com! 
Hark,  hark  how  the  flower-bird 

Wnds  her  wee  horn! 

The  swalloWs  ^ad  ^irlek  is  hiard 

All  throu^  the  air; 
The  stock-dove  is  murmunng 

Loud  »  she  dare! 

Apollo's  winged  bugleman  ; 

Cannot  contain,  .  ,     < 

But  peals  his  kiud  tnunpet-call, 

(hice  and  agunl   .     :   ;         .n.,|.' 
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Then  wake  thee,  my  lady-love — 

Bird  of  my  bower! 
Tfae,sweetest  andsleepi^t  , 

Bird  at  this  hour! 

George  Darity  |>79$-iS46) 

SERENADE 
Ah,  sweet,  thou  little  knowest  how 

I  wake  and  passionate  watches  keep; 
And  yet,  while  I  address  thee  now, 

Methinks  thou  smilcst  ir  thy  sleep. 
'Tb  sweet  enough  to  make  me  weep, 

That  tender  thought  of  love  and  thte,     ' 
That  while  the  world  is  hushed  so  deepj 

Thy  aoiil's  perhaps  awake  to  me! ' 
Sleep  on,  deep  on,  sweet  bride  of  sleep! 

With  golden  visions  for  thy  dower, 
While  I  this  midnic^t  vigil  keep, 

And  bless  thee  tn  thy  silent  bower; 
To  me  'tis  sweeter  than  the  power 

Of  sleep,  and  fairy  dreams  unfiirted, 
That  I  alone,  at  this  still  hour, 

In  patient  love  outwatch  the  world.  ■ 

rhmoj /TtW  (irgo-iStsi 

SERENADE  ' 

Look  out  upon  the  stars,  my  love, 

And  shame  them  with  thine  eye?,; 
On  which,  than  on  the  lights  above. 

There  baog  mpre  tjcatinies, 
Night's  beauty  is  the  harmony  ,; . 

Of  blending  BLu(le«  and  tight: 
Then,  lady,  up,— look  out,  ami  b^.  ) 

A  sister  to  the  night! 
Sleep  not!— iKftie  image  irtkeS  tor laye' 

Within  my  watching  bWast; 
Sleep  noi'f-^from  her  'sdfe  sl»p  s>rtiitd  ifly. 

Who  robs  all  hearts Wd^v>    •■'•'^ 
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Nay,  lady,  from  thy  slumbers  break. 

And  make  this  darkness  gay, 
With  looks  whose  brightness  well  might  make 

Of  darker  nights  a  day. 

Edward  CoaU  Pinbm^ \iao2-i6ii\ 


SERENADE 
Hide,  happy  damask,  from  the  stars,' 


Ah!  dearest!  may  the  elves  that  sway 

■   ,Thy  fancies  come  from  epierald.  ploU,^  ,.   ,, 

Where  they  have  dozed  and  dreamed  all  day 

In  hearts  of  blue  forget-me-nots. 
And  one  perhaps  shall  whisper  thus;       , :      > 

Awake!  and'light  the  darilntesySwtetil  i 
MMe  thou  an  jievelihg  with  us,        1  ■       ) 
He  watches  in  tUe  kmely  street. 

Emry  Tirnnd  li$irti67] 
-.'I. 
SERENADE 

Fnnl  "  Th*  Seoob^  SUideU  "         '     '  .  / 

SiAKsof  the  summer  night!  ' 

Far  in  yon  azure  deeps,        '  '■  ' ' ' 

Hide,  hide  your  golden  light!  '  ■     ■' 

She  sleeps!  '■•■ 

My  lady  sleeps!  , 

Sleeps! 

Moon  of  the  summer  night!         ;, 

Far  donn  yon  western  sleeps,    ,    ,- 

Suik,_^^  in  silver  ligbtl     ■.    r         ,   ' 
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She  sleeps! 
My  lady  sleeps! 
Sleeps! 

Wind  of  the  summer  nightt 

Where  yonder  woodbine  cieeps. 

Fold,  [old  thy  pinions  light ! 
She  sleeps! 

My  lady  sleepsi  . , 

Sle^wl 

Dreams  of  the  summer  night  1 
Tell  her,  het  lover  keeps 

Watch!  while  in  slumbers  light 
She  sleeps! 

My  lady  sleeps! 
Sleeps! 
Bmry  Wadsviorlk  LongMloK  (1807-1 

"COME  INTO  THE  GARDEN,  MAUP" 

FiDU  "  Maud  " 

Come  into  the  garden,  Mitud, 
For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  flown, 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud,  .' 

I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone; 

And  {h£  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad, 
And  the  musk  of  the  rose  is  bbwn. 

'  For  a  breeze  of  morning  moves, 
And  the  planet  of  Love  is  on  Mgh, 

Beginning  to  bint  in  the  light  that  she  ioves 
On  a  bed  of  dafiodil  sky, 

To  faint  in  the  light  of  the  sun  she  lovei. 
To  faint  in  his  light,  and  to  die. 

All  m'ght  have  the  roses  heard 

The  flute,  violin,  bassoon; 
All  night  has  the  casement  jessamine  stirred 

To  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune; 
Till  a  silence  fell  with  the  waking  bird. 

And  a  buafa  with  the  setting  moon. 
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I  said  to  the  Ely,  "TTiere  is  but  one 

With  whom  she  has  heart  to  be  gay. 
When  will  the  dancers  leave  her  alone? 

She  b  weary  of  dance  and  play."  1 

Nov  half  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone, 

And  half  to  t?ie  rising  day; 
Low  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stone 

The  last  wheel  echoes  away. 

I  said  to  the  rose;  "The  brief  night  goes 
In  tubble  and  revd  and  nine.  , 

O  young 'lord>]ov«r,  what  sighs  one  tlvise, 
For  one  that  wiD  never  be  thine? 

But  mine,  but  mine,"  so  I  swane  to  the  loso,  ■ 
"For  ever  and  ever,  mine." 

And  the  soul  »rf  the  rose  went  into  my  blood,     / 

As  the  music  dashed  in  the  hall: 
And  long  by  the  garden  lake  I  stood,       _       , . ,. 

For  I  heard  your  rivulet  fall  .    ;       , ; 

From  the  la^a  to  the,  meadow  and  on.  to.tl^^j  ^0^, 

Our  wood,  thu  is  dearer  than  all;  ,. 

From  the  meadow  your  walks  have  left  so  sweet 

That  whenever  a  March-wind  sighs 
He  sets  the  jewel-print  of  your  feet 

In  violets  blue  as  your  eyes, 
To  the  woody  hollows  in  which  we  meet 

And  the  valleys  of  Paradise. 

Thti  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 

One  long  niiltUoom  on  the  tree; 
The  white  lake-blossom  Jell  into  the  lake 

As  the  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lea; 
But  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  for  your  sake, 

Knowing  your  promise  tome;  ' 

The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake,       ■   ' 

They  sighed  for  tbe  dawn  and  thee. ' 
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Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  ol  girls, 

Come  hither,  the  dances  are  done, 
In  gloss  o(  satin  and  glimmer  ol  pearls, 

Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one; 
Shine  out,  liule  head,  sunning  over  with  curls, 

To  the  flowers,  and  be  their  sun. 

There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear; 

She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate; 
The  red  rose  cries,  "She  is  near,  she  is  near";' 

And  the  white  rose  weeps,  "She  is  laie"; 
The  larkspur  listens,  "I  hear,  I  hear"; 

And  the  Kly  vAispers,  "I  wait," 

She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet; 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread, 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat. 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed; 
My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat. 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead; 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  teet, 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 

Alfrid  Tennyson  1 1809-18 

AT  HER  WINDOW 

Tlucanl  ytiai' 
Lrl  Psydir,  vkt  rantn 

Tin  pifden  "f  sprint. 
Rtmrmbrr  iM^ntK 

Duimbirwill  I'lii't- 

Beating  Heart !  wc  come  again 

Where  my  Love  reposes: 
This  is  Mabel's  window-pane; 

These  are  Mabel's  roses. 

Is  she  nested?   Does  she  kneel 

In  the  twilight  stilly, 
Lily  clad  from  throat  to  heel, 
She,  my  virgin  Liiy? 
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Soon  the  wan,  the  wistful  stars, 

Fading,  will  forsake  her; 
Elves  of  light,  on  beamy  bats. 

Whisper  then,  and  wake  her. 

Let  this  friendly  pebble  piead 

At  her  flowery  grating; 
If  she  hear  me  will  she  heed? 

Mabel,  I  am  itiailing. 

Mabel  mU  be  decked  anon, 

Xoned  in  bride's  appaiel; 
Happy  Eonel    Oh  haik  tt>  yon 

Passion-shaken  carol  1 

Sing  thy  song,  thou  tranced  thrush, 

Pipe  thy  best,  thy  clearest; — 
Hush,  her  lattice  moves,  oh  hush — 

Dearest  Mabel  I — dtaresi.  .  .  . 

Frederick  Locker-Lampson  [iSii-iBojl 


BEDOUIN  SONG 

From  the  Desert  I  come  to  thee 

On  a  stallion  shod  with  fire; 
And  the  winds  are  left  behind 

In  the  speed  of  my  desire. 
Under  thy  window  I  stand, 

And  the  midnight  hears  my  cry: 
I  love  thee,  I  love  bui.  thee, 
With  a  love  that  shall  not  die 
Till  Ike  tun  groat  celd. 
And  the  stars  are  «ld, 
And  Sit  lemns  ef  tka  Jtidfmtnt  ' 
Book  unfold  I 

Lo(A  from  \hy  window  and  see 

My  passion  and  my  pain; 
I  He  on  the  sands  below. 

And  I  faint  in  thy  disdain. 
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Let  the  nighl-ninds  touch  thy  hn>w 
With  the  heat  of  my  bunjing  sigh, 
And  meJt  thee  to  hear  the  vow 
Of  a  love  that  shall  not  die 
Till  the  sun  grows  cold, 
And  the  stars  are  aid, 
And  the  leaves  of  Ike  Judgment 
Book  unfold  I 

My  steps  are  nightly  drivui, 
By  the  fever  in  my  bceoft, 
To  hear  from  thy  lattice  brtethed 

The  word  that  shall  give  me  real. 
Open  the  door  of  thy  heart, 

And  open  thy  chamber  door, 
And  my  kisses  shall  teach  thy  lips 
The  love  that  shall  fade  no  more 
Till  Ike  sun  grows  cold. 
And  the  stars  art  old. 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgmenl 
Book  unfold  I 

Bayard  Taylor  Ii8;5-ii 

NIGHT  AND  LOVE 

£nidi  "Enot  Msltnven" 

When  stars  are  in  the  quiet  skies, 

Then  most  I  pine  for  thee; 
Bend  on  me.  then,  thy  tender  eyes. 
As  stars  look  on  the  sea! 

For  thoughts,  like  waves  that  glide  by  night, 

Are  stillest  when  they  shine; 
Mine  earthly  love  lies  hushed  in  light 

Beneath  the  heaven  of  thine. 

There  is  an  hour  when  angels  keep 

Familiar  watch  o'er  men, 
When  coarser  souls  are  wrapDed  in  sieep — 

Sweet  spirit,  meet  me  then 
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Palabras  CarioOGas 

Hieieis  an  ham  when  boJy  dj«aDia 
Through  ahnnbor  fairett  glide; 

And  in  that  mystic  hour  it  seans 
Tbou  ahonidst  be  by  my  side. 


To  her  scarlet  lip  she  holds  faim,    , 

And  kisses  him  many  a  timt; — 
Ah,  me!  it  was  he  that  won  her 
Because  he  dared  to  climb! . 

Thomas  Baiiey  Aldrich  ['8j7-igo7| 

PALABRAS  CARiSOSAS 

SPANISH    AIR 

GooD-NlGHTl    1  have  lo  say  gpod-nigjit 
To  such  a  host  of  peerless  thingsl 
Good-Dtgbt  uato  the  slender  hand  . 
All  queenly  with  its  wei^t  of  rin^ 
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Good-night  to  fond,  upWed  eyet, 
Good-night  to  chestnut  braids  of  hair. 
Good-night  unto  the  perfect  nouth. 
And  ah  the  sweetness  nestled  these — 

The  snowy  hand  detains  me,  then 

I'll  have  to  say  Good-nighl  again! 

But  there  will  come  a  lime,  my  love. 

When,  if  I  read  our  stars  aright, 

I  shall  not  linger  by  (his  porch 

With  my  farewells.    Till  then,  good-nlghtl 

You  wish  the  lime  were  now?    And  I. 

You  do  not  blush  to  wish  it  so? 

You  would  have  blushed  yourself  lo  death 

To  own  so  much  a  year  ago^ 

What,  both  these  snowy  handst  ah,  then 

I'll  have  to  say  Good-night  again! 

Tkenujs  BidUy  AUrkk  [lin-ivn] 


SERENADE 

The  western  wind  is  blowing  fail 

Across  tJie  dark  jEgean  sea, 
And  at  the. secret  marble  stair 

My  Tyrian  galley  waits  for  thee. 

Come  down!  the  purple  sail  is  spread, 

The  watchman  sleeps  within  the  town; 
0  leave  thy  lily-flowered  bed, 
.0  Lady  mine,  come  down,  come  down! 

She  will  not  come,  I  know  her  well, 

Of  lover's  vows  «he  fcath  no  tan, 
And  little  good  a  man  can  tell 

Of  one  so  cruel  and  so  fair. 
True  love  is  but  a  woman's  toy,  ' 

They  iiever  know  the  lover's  prin, 
And  I,  who  love  as  loves  a  boy, 

Must  Ibve  in  vain,  must  love  in  v&in. 
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The  Lilttle  Red  tftrfc 

O  noble  pilot,'  teil  nW  trtiei  ' 

Is  that  the  ^Nsn  ot  golden  hair? 
Or  b  it  but  the  tangled  dew 

That  bindathe paasJoti-&>weiB there? 
Good  sailor,  come  and  tell  ffie  iu>», 

Is  that  my  Lady's  lily  hand?  ' 
Or  is  it  but  the  gleaming  proV, 

Or  is  it  but  the  siWer  s^d?        ■ 


I 


Wliom  we  must  Dear  irom  ujcv>ab  ^rel 
The  waning  sky  grows  (aint  and  blue; 

It  wants  aji  hour  still  of  day;  ^ 

Aboard!  aboard!  my  gallant  crew,    '^ 

O  Lady  mine,  away !  away ! 
0  noble  pilot,  steer  for  Troy!  ..' 

Good  siulor,  ply  the  laboring  oat! 
O  lovedM  auly  lovcB  a  boy!  i' 

O  loVed  for  ei«r,  evermore! 

.  ,THE  LITTLE  RED  LAI^K  '  ,, 

O  SWAN  oi  sleodemess, 

Dove  of  teiidenessy  ; 

JewelvOf  joys,  arisf  I    ■  ■     ■ 

The  httle  red  lark,, 
.  Like  a  soaring  spark 

Of  song,  to  his  sunburst  flies;    ' 
But  till  thou  art  arisen,  , , 
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The  dawn  is  daric  to  me. 
Hark!  oh,  haric  to  me, 
Puise  of  my  heart,  I  ptayl 
And  out  of  thy  hiding 
With  blushes  gliding, 

Dazzle  me  with  thy  day. 
Ah,  then  once  more  to  thee 
Flying  I  'II  pour  to  thee 


By  day  my  timid  passions  Btand 

Like  begging  children  at  your  gate, 
Each  with  a  mute,  appealing  hand 

To  ask  a  dole  of  Fate; 
But  when  night  coines,  released  Trom  iloubt, 

Like  merry  minstrels  they  appear, 
The  stars  ring  out  their  hopeful  shoutj 

Beloved,  can  you  heaci' 
They  dare  not  sing  to  you  by  day 

Their  all-desirous  song,  oc  take 
The  world  with  their  adventurous  lay 

For  your  enchanted  sake. 
But  when  the  night-wind  wakes  and  thrills 

The  shadows  that  the  night  unbard. 
Their  music  fills  the  dreamy  hills,    ' 
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THE  COMEDY  OF  LOVE 

A  LOVER'S  LULLABY 

Sing  lulbby,  as  -women  do, 

Wtwrewith  they  bring  their  babes  to  test; 
And  hiilaby  can  I  sing  too. 

As  womanly  as  can  the  best. 
With  lullaby  they  still  the  child; 
And  if  I  be  not  much  beguiled. 
Full  many  a  wanton  babe  have  I, 
Which  must  be  stilled  with  lullaby. 

First  lullaby  my  youthful  years, 

It  b  now  time  to  go  to  bed: 
For  crookM  age  and  hoary  hairs 

Have  won  the  haven  within  my  head. 
With  lullaby,  then,  youth  be  still; 
With  lullaby  content  thy  will; 
Since  courage  quails  and  comes  behind; 
Go  sleep,  and  so  beguile  thy  mind  I 

Next  lullaby  my  gazing  eyes, 
Which  wonted  were  to  glance  apace; 

For  every  glass  may  now  suffice 
To  show  the  furrows  in  thy  face. 

With  hdlaby  then  wink  awhile; 

With  lullaby  your  looks  beguile; 

Let  no  fair  [ace,  nor  beauty  bright,       ' 

Entice  you  ett  with  vain  delight. 

And  lullaby  my  wanton  will; 

Let  reason's  rule  now  reign  thy  thtraght; 
Since  all  too  late  I  find  by  skill 

How  dear  I  have  thy  fandea  bought- 
71S 
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With  lullaby  now  take  thine  ease, 
With  lullaby  thy  doubts  af^)ease; 
For  trust  to  this,  if  thou  be  still, 
My  body  shall  obey  tby  will. 

Thus  lujlaby  my  youth,  mine  eyes, 
My  will,  my  ware,  and  all  that  was: 

I  can-no  more  delays  devise; 

But  welcome  pain,  let  pleasure  pass. 

With  lullaby  now  take  your  leave; 

With  lullaby  your  dreams  deceiYe; 

And  when  you  rise  with  waking  eye, 

Remember  then  this  lidlaby. 

GtorgeGaaxritne  |iS»S?-'S77] 


PHiniDA  AND  CORIDON 

Js  the  merry  mcHith  of  May, 
In  a- mom  by  biieak  of  day, 
Forth  I  walked  by  the  wood-side 
When  as  May  was  in  his  pride: 
There  I  ^ied  all  alone 
Fhillida  and  Condon. 
Much  ado  there  was,  God  wotl 
He  would  love  and  she  would  not.  i 

She  said,  Never  man  was  true; 
He  said,  None  was  false  to  you. 
He  said,  He  had  loved  ber  long;        ' 
She  said,  Love  should  have  no  wiOQg. 
Condon  would  kiss  her  then; 
She  said,  Maids  must  kiss  no  mea 
Till  they  did  foi  good  and  all; 
Then  she  made  the  shepherd  call  i 

All  the  heavens  to  witness  truth  ; 

Never  loved  a  truer  youth. 
Thus  with  many  a  pretty  oath, 
■  -Yea  and  nay,  and  faith  and  I  roth. 
Such  as  silly  shepherds  use 
When  they  will  not  Lave  abusey 
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Love,  which  had  been  long  deluded,  ■ 
Was  with  kissee  sweet  concluded; 
And  Phillida,  with  garlands  gay. 
Was  made  the  Lady  of  the  May. 

Nicholas  Brttm  [t5iU?'I6i6?| 

"CRABBtD  AGE  AND  YOUTH" 


Youth  is  wild,  and  Age  is  tame. 

Age,  I  do  abhor  thee; 

Youth,  I  do  adore  thee; 

0,  my  Love,  my  Love  is  ydung! 

Age,  I  do  defy  thee: 

O,  sweet  shepherd,  hie  thee!    ' 

For  raethinks  thou  stay'st  loo  long. 

William  Shahespearc  [is64-r6 

"IT  WA.S  A   LOVER   AND   HIS  LASS" 

From  "  Ai  Vou  Lik*  It " 

It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 
That  o'er  the  gre«h  corn-tidd  did  pa^, 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time, 
When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding; 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 
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Between  the  acres  of  the  rye, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonftio. 
These  pretty  country  folks  would  lie,    ' 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ling  time. 
When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding; 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 

This  carol  tl 

With  a  he 
How  that  lif 

In  the  spr  ime, 

When  birds 
Sweet  lovers 

And,  therefo 
With  a  he 

For  love  is  c 

In  the  spr 

ttlien  birds 

Sweet  lovere 


"I  LOVED  A  LASS" 

I  LOVED  a  lass,  a  fair  one, 

As  fair  as  e'er  was  seen; 
She  was  indeed  a  rare  one. 

Another  Sheba  Queen: 
But,  fool  as  then  I  was, 

I  thought  she  loved  me  too: 
But  now,  alas!  she's  left  me, 

Faiero,  lero,  loo  I 

Her  hair  like  gold  did  glister, 
Each  eye  was  like  a  star, 

She  did  surpass  her  sister, 
Which  passed  all  otheis  far; 
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She  would  me  honey  call, 

She'd— O  she'd  kiss  me  tool     ' 
But  now,  alas!  she's  left  me, 

Falero,  lero,  loo  I 

Many  i  merry  meeting 

My  love  and  1  have  hadj    ■ 
She  was  my  only  aweeting, 

She  made  my  heart  tuH  glad; 
The  tears  stood  in  her  ty^ 

Like  to  the  morning  dew: 
,  Put  now,  aJas!  she's  left  me, 

Falero,  lero,  loo  I 

Her  cheeks  were  like  the  cherryj 

Her  skin  was  white  as  snow; 
When  she  was  blithe  and  merry 

She  angel-like  did  show; 
Her  waist  exceeding  small, 

The  fives  did  fit  her  shoe: 
But  now,  alasl  she's  left  me, 

Falero,  lero,  loo  1 

In  summer  time  or  winter 

She  had  her  heart's  desire;       ^ 
I  still  did  scom  to  stint  Iier 

From  sugar,  sack,  or  fire; 
The  world  went  round  about, 

No  cares  we  ever  knew: 
But  now,  alas!  she's  left  me, 

Falero,  lero,  loo  I 

,     To  maidens'  vows  and  swearing 

Henceforth  no  credit  give;    . 

You  may  give  them  the  hearing. 

But  never  them  believe;  , 
They  are  as  false  as  fair, 

Unconstant,  frail,  untrue: 
For  mine,  alas!  hath  left  me,    ■ 
Falero,  lero,  tool  •         ■' 

GtefgicWMtr  I1588-1 
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TO  CHLORIS 

Ah,  Chloris!  that  I  now  could  sit 

As  unconcerned  as  when 
Your  infant  beauty  could  beget 

No  pleasure,  nor  no  pain! 
When  I  the  dawn  used  to  admire, 

And  praised  the  coming  day, 
I  little  thought  the  growing  tire 

MuEt  take  my  rest  &way. 

Your  charms  in  harmless  childhood  lay 

Like  metals  in  the  mine; 
Age  from  no  face  took  more  away 

Than  youth  concealed  in  thine. 
But  as  your  charms  insensibly 

To  their  perfection  pressed, 
Fond  love  as  unperceived  did  fly, 

And  in  my  bosom  rest. 

My  passion  with  your  beauty  grew. 
And  Cupid  at  my  heart. 


SONG 

The  merchant,  to  secure  his  treasure, 

Conveys  it  in  a  Iwrrowcd  name: 
Eiiphelia  serves  to  grace  my  measure; 
But  CKloe  is  my  real  flame. 

My  softest  verse,  my  dariiog  lyre, 

Upon  Euphelia's  toilet  lay; 
When  Chloe  noted  ber  desin: 

That  I  should  sing,  that  I  should  {^y. 
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-      Fair  Hebe 

My  lyre  I  tune,  my  voice  I  raise; 

But  with  my  numbers  mix  my  sighs: 
And  nldle  I  «Dg  Euphdia'a  praise, 

I  fix  my  sbui  on  Oiloe's  eyes.  ■■■ 

Fair  CUoe  blushed:  Eupheiia  frowned: 

I  sung,  and  gazed:  I  played,  and  trembled: 
t  Aad  Veaas  to  the  L&ve$  around 

Remarked,  how  ill  wc  all  dissembled. 

MaUhao  Prior  ]  1664-1 


PIOUS  SEUNDA 

PlOOS  Selinda  goes  to  prayers, 

If  I  but  asic  her  favor; 
And  yet  the  silly  fool's  in  leara 

If  she  hclieves  I'll  leave  her; 
Would  I  were  free  from  this  restraint, 

Or  else  had,  hopes  lo  win  her: 
Would  she  could  make  of  me  a  saint. 

Or  I  of  her  a  sinner. 

WHluim  Congrene  Ii67o- 


FAIR  HEBE 

Fair  Hebe  I  left,  with  a  cautious  design 

To  escape  from  her  charms,  and  to  drown  them  in  wine, 

I  tried  it;  but  found,  when  I  came  lo  depart. 

The  wine  in  myliead,  and  still  love  in  my  heart. 

I  repaired  to  my  Reason,  entreated  her  aid; 
Who  paused  on  my  case  and  each  circumstance  weighed. 
Then  gravely  pronounced,  in  return  to  my  prayer, 
That  "Hebe  was  fairest  of  all  that  was  fair!" 

"That's  a  truth,"  replied  I,  "I've  no  need  to  be  taught; 
I  came  for  your  counsel  to  find  out  a  fault." 
"If  that's  all,"  quoth  Beason,  "return  as  you  came; 
To  find  fault  with  Hriie,  would  forfeit  my  name." 
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What  hopes  then,  akal  of  relief  from  myiwiDi 

While,  like  lightning,  she  darts' thjQugh  each  UunbbingvoD? 

My  Senses  surprised,  in  her  favor  lode  Brttu;     > 

And  Reason  confirms  mc  a  slave  to  heichanUB-i 

John  Wtst  |i6<u-iT6e| 


A  MAIDEN'S  IDEAL  OP  A  HUSBAND 

From  "  The  ContriviBec*  "* 

T  Gentecl  in  personage, 

\i  Conduct,  and  equipage, 

\  Noble  by  heritage, 

Generous  and  free: 

Brave,  not  romantic; 

Learned,  not  pedantic; 

Frolic,  not  frantic; 

This  must  he  be. 

Honor  maintaining, 
Meanness  disdaining. 
Still  entertaining. 

Engaging  and  new. 
Neat,  but  not  finical; 
Sage,  but  not  cynical; 
Never  tyrannical. 

But  ever  true. 

Henry  Carey  [  ?  -il*3l 


"PHIIXADA  FLOUTS  ME'^ 

O  WHAJ  a.  plague  is  Jov^! 

How  shall  I  bear  it? 
She  will  inconstant  prove, 

I  greatly  fear  it. 
She  so  tonnents  my  mind 

That  my  strength  failetfa,    . 
And  wavers  with  tbe  wind 

As  a  ship  saileth. 
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Phase  her  the  best  I  may, 
Shelovies  still  to  gainuy;    ' 
'  ■  Alack  and  well-a-dayl 
Phillads  floata  me. 


Atthefairye3t«rdajr    1       '. 

She  did  pB63  by  mc; 
She- looked  another  way 

And  vwM  not  Spy  mei 
I  ndotd  her  for  tO'dJne, 

But  could  not  get  her; 
Will  had  her  to  the  wine — 

He  mjj^  enbrwt  her.  ■ 
With  Daniel  she  did  danoe, 
On  me  she  looked  aakancei 

0  thrice  unhaiq^  chancel 
Fhillada  flooU  me. 

Fair  maid,  be  not  eo  coy, 
Do  not  disdain  mel 

1  am  my  mother's  joy: 
Sweet,  entertain  mel 

She'll  give  me,  when  she  dies, 


And  yet,  for  all  this  guedes, 
Fhillada  flouU  mel 

She  hath  a  clout  of  mine 

Wrought  with  blue  Coventry, 
Which  she  keeps  for  a  sign 

Ofmyfideh'ty: 
But  i'  faith,  if  she  flinch 

She  shall  not  vear  it; 
To  Tib,  my  t'other  wench, 

I  mean  to  bear  it. 
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And  yet  it  (^eves  my  bcatt 
So  soon  from  her  to  pact: 
Death'strike  me  with  his  dart!   ! 
Fhilladai  flouts  me. 

Thou  shalt  leat  cnidded  cr^ftm 

All  the.  year  lasting, 
And  drink  the  crystal  stieom 

Pleasant  in  tastings 
Whig  and  nitey  whilst  thou  lust, 

And  bramble-berries. 
Pie-lid  and  pastry-crust, 

Pears,  (dums,  and  cherries. 
Thy  raiment  shall  be  thin, 
Made  of  a  weevii's  skin — 
Yet  all's  not  worth  a  pin  I 

Phillada  flouts  me. 

In  the  iast  month  of  May 

I  made  her  posies; 
I  heard  her  often  say 

That  she  loved  roses. 
Co^vaGps  and  gillyflowers 

And  the  white  lily 
I  brought  io  deck  the  bowers 

For  my  sweet  Philly. 
But  she  did  all  disdain, 
And  threw  them  back  again; 
Therefore  'lia  flat  and  plain 

Phillada  flouts  me. 

Fair  maiden,  have  a  care. 

And  iu  time  take  me; 
I  can  have  those  as  fiiir 

If  you  forsake  me: 
For  Doll  the  dairy-maid 

Laughed  at  me  lately, 
And  wanton  Winifred 

Favors  me  greatly. 
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'    Otte  tiamn  atik  anray  clothes, 
T'other  fA^ja  wiih  my  dogc; 
AMuit  wanting  w^a  ore  tboae? 
Phillada  .flouts  me. 

J  cannot  work  nor  sleep 
,      At  all  in  season: 
Love  Tvounds  ray  heart  so  deep 

Without  all  reason 
I  'gin  to  pine  away 

Id  my  love's  shadow,  ,  .      ■  , 

Like  as  a  fat  beast  may, 

Penned  in  a  meadow,  , 

I  shall  bt  dead,  I  fear, 
Within  this  thousand  year: 
And  all  for  that  my  dear 

PhiUada  flouts  me. 

r/itknoam 

"WHEN  MOLLY  SMILES" 
When  Molly  smiles  beneath  her  cow,      '  .' 
(  (ccl  my  heart— I  can't  tell  how; 
When  Molly  is  on  Sunday  dressed, 
On  Sundays  1  can  take  no  rest.      , 

What  can  I  do?  On  worky  days 
I  leave  my  work  on  her  to  gaze. 
What  shaU  I  say?  At  sermons,  I 
Forget  the  text  when  Molly's  by. 

Good  master  curate,  teach  rae  how         ,    , 
To  mind  your  preaching  and  my  plow: 
And  if  for  this  you'll  raise  a  spcU,   , 
A  good  fat  goos^  ^all  thank  you  welt. 

CONTENTIONS 
Ir  was  a  lenlling's  danghtec,  the  fuiest  one  of  tj»ee, 
That  likad  of  her  naster  as  well  as  well  inight  ife; 
Till  looking  on  an  EngUshnwD,  the  fair'sL  that  eya  could  see 
Hoc  fancy,  fell  a-tuming.       <. 
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Long  was  the  combat  doubtful  Uut  km  with  love  did  fight, 
To  leave  the  master  loveless,  or  kill  the  gallant  knight: 
To  put  in  practice  either,  alas!  il  v/as-a,  fpite 

Unto  the  silly  damsel. 

But  one  must  be  refused:  more  mickle  was  tht  pain. 
That  nothing  could  be  used  to  turn  them  both  to  gain; 
For  of  the  two  the  trusty  knight  was  wounded  with  disdain: 
Alas!  she  could  not  help  it. 

Thus  art  with  arms  contending  was  victor  of  the  day, 

Which  by  a  gift  of  learning  did  bear  the  maid  away; 

Then  lullaby,  the  learned  man  hath  got  the  lady  gay; 

For  now  my  song  is  ended. 

Unknown 

,  "I  ASKED  MY  FAIR,  ONE  HAPPY  DAY" 

AFTER    LESSING 

I  ASKED  my  fair,  one  happy  day, 

What  I  should  call  her  in  my  lay;  \ 

By  what  sweet  name  from  Rome  or  ,Greece; 
Lalage,  Neiera,  C  Moris. 
Sappho,  Lesbia,  or  Dorb, 

Arethusa  or  Lucrece. 

"Ah!"  replied  my  gentle  fair,    - 
"Beloved,  what  are  nanus  butaii? 

Choose  thou  whatever  suits  the  line; 
Call  me  Sapphb|  caW  the  Chloris,  ■      ' 

Call  me  Lalage  or  Ooris, 

Only— only  call  me  thine." 

Samua  Taylar  ColefHi*  {1771-1834! 

THE  EXCHANGE 

We  i^edged  onr  hearts;  my  torc  and  I,--* . . 
T  in  my  2L.Trtt&  the  nsai^en  dating': 

'"' I  could  not  telt  the  rsaaon  wby,' 

But  ohi  I  trailed  like  sat  »apnL 
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Hei-  father's  love  she  bade  me  gain; 

I  Went,  and  shook  like  any  reedi  ' 
I  strove  to  act  the  man — in  vain! 

We  had  exchanged  our  hearts  indeed. 

Samuel  Taylcr  Coleridge  [mi-iiiH 


"  COMIN'  THROUGH  THE  RYE  " 

CoKDj'  through  the  rye,  poor  body,- 

Comin'  through  the  rye, 
She  draiglet  a'  her  pettkoade,  1 

G(»nia'  thiou^  the  rye.  / 

Oh  Jenny'a  a'  wat  pow  body,, 
■   Jenny's  seldom  dry; 
She  draiglet  a'  her  pettieoatw, 
Comin'  through  the  rye., 

Gin  a.  body.meet  a  body, 

Comin'  through  the  rye, 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body. 

Need  a  body  cry? 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 
Comin'  through  the  glen, 


Green  gnw  the  rashes,  O!       :   I 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e''er  1  q)eDd, 
'  Are  spent  amang  the  lasses,  O! 
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The  wail'ly  race  may  riches  duee, ' 
An'  riches  still  may  fly  them,  01 
An'  though  at  Lost  tk«y  catch  then  fast, 
Their  hearts  can  ne'er  eojoy  Lhera*  O! 

Gie  me  a  canny  hour  at  e'en; 
My  arms  about  my  dearie,  O! 
An'  warily  cares,  an*  warl'ly  inch, 
May  a:'  gae  tapaalteerle,  Ot 

For  you  sac  douce,  ye  sneer  at  this; ' 
Ye'cr  naught  but  seoseiess  assov  O! 
The  wisest  man  the  wart'  e'er  saw 
Ue  deariy  loved  the  lassos,  Of 

Aald  Nature  swears  the  lovely  dears 
Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  0! 
Her  'prentice  han'  she  tried  on  man, 
An' then  she  made  the  lasses,  O!''  ' 

Robert  Burns  iiisv-'796] 


DEFIANCE 

Catch  her  and  holdherif  yeucBi)-^,  i 

See,  she  defies  ynu  with  her  iaa;     ,■. 

Shuts,  opens,  aad  then  holds  it  spread 

In  threat eniog, guise  above  your  head. 

Ah!  why  did  you  not  start  hetore 

she  reached  the  porch  andcldsed  the  door? 

Simpleionl  will  you  never  learn 

That  girls  and  time  will  noL  letu^n^ 

0(  each  yc^  should  have  made  tha  nro^t; 

Once  gonC)  they  are  loiever  loat.    ' 

In  vain  your  knuckles  knock  your  brow, 

In  vain  will  you  lememher  how 

Like  a  shm  brook  the  gsmcsomd  maid 

^pJuUed,  abd-  ran  into  the  shade. 
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OF  CLEMENTINA 

In  CleineDUna'&  artless  mien 
Lucilla  asks  me  what  I  see. 
And  are  iJie  roses  ot  sixteea 
Enough  for  me? 

Lucilla  asks,  if  that  be  all, 

Have  I  not  culkd  03  sweet  before:  . 
Ah  yes,  Lucilliil  ^uul  their  full 
I  still  deplore. 

I  now  behold  another  scene, 

Where  Pkasiue  beams  with  Heaven's 
More  puiei  more  couslant,  more  serene, 

And  not  les!>  bright. 


Faith,  on  whose  breast  the  Loves 


repos^. 


Whose  chain  of  Sowers  no  force  can  st 
And  Modesty  who,  when  she  goes, 
Is  gone  for  ever, 

Wailer  Savage  Landor  (1775-1864] 


"THE  TIMt  I'VE  LOST  IN  WtWING" 

Tia'  time  I't?  lost  In  woomg, 
In  watdiing  and  pursuiog 
'   71m  lie^t  that  lies 

In  woman's  eyes, 
Has  bM)  my  beait's  undoing. 
'     Tboa^  Wisdom  oft  has  scu|^  ue, 
I  scmaed  the  km:  she  Inod^  me,-rT- 

My  only  books 

Were  women's  loolrs. 
And  folly's  all  they  tftught  me.         .  ■ 


Her  smile  when  Beauty  granted, 
I  hung  with  gaze  enchanted, 
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Like  him  the  sprite 

Whom  maids  by  night 
Oft  meet  in  glen  that's  haunted. 
Like  him,  too,  Beauty  won  me; 
But  when  the  spell  was  on  me, 

If  once  their  ray 

Was  turned  away, 
O!  winds  could  not  outrun  me.  ■ 

And  are  those  follies  going?       ' 
And  is  my  proud  heart  growing' 

Too  cold  or  wise 

For  brilliant  eyes 
Again  to  set  it  glowing? 
No — vain,  alas!  th'  endeavor 
From  bonds  so  sweet  to  sever;— 

Poor  Wisdom's  chance 

Against  a  glance 


DEAR  FANNY 

"She  has  beauty,  but  you  must  keep  your  heart  cool; 

^be has  wit,  but  you  mi^tn't  be  caught  so": 
Thus  Reason  advises,  but  Reason's  a  fool, 

And  'tis  not  the  first  Liote  I  have  thought  so. 
Dear  Fanny, 

'Tis  not  the  first  time  I  have  tboitght  so. 

"She  is  lovely;  then  love  her,  nor  let  the  Uiss  fly; 
"Tis  the  charm  of  youth's  vanishing  season  "; 
Thus  Love  has  advised  me,  ajad  who  will  deny 
That  Love  reasons  better  than  Reason, 

Dear  Fanny 
Liove  reasons  much  beiter  than  Reason. 

Thomas  Woore  11779-1851) 
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A  CERTAIN  VOUNG  LADY 

Theke's  a  certain  young  lady. 
Who's  just  in  her  hey-day. 
And  full  oE  all  mischief,  I  ween; 
So  teasing!  so  pleasing! 
Capricious!  deliciousl  Itj^L-- 

And  you  know  very  w^U  whom  I  mean. 

With  an  eye  dark  as  night. 
Yet  tiiui  soQoday^ore  bright, 
Was  ever  a  black  eye  so  keen? 
It  can  thrill  with  a  glance. 
With  a  beam  can  entrance,      ^    ..,    ^ 
And  you  know  very  well  whom  I'  niejin. 

With  a  stately  at^> — such  as 
You'd  expect  in  a  duchess — 
And  a  brow  might  distinguish  a  queeijt. 
With  a  mighty  proud  air, 
That  says  "  touch  me  who  darp,"  . 
And  you  know  very  well  whom  I  nie^. 

With  a  toss  of  the  head 
That  strikes  one  quite  dead,  I 

But  a  smile  to  revive  one  againj 
That  toas  SQ  appelUngl    .. .' 
That  smiJc  so  eathtalUngl 
And  you  knOw  visry  well  wjwm  I  mjW. 

Confound  herlde'il  take  her! —  < 

A  crud  heart'breaker^ 
But  lioldl.see  that  smBe EOEerenci    ,  1 1- 
God  love  herl  God  bless  herl 
May  nothing  distress  her! 
You  know  very  well  wlv>m  I  mean.  >• 

Heavm  help  the  adtwer         .'.-)•  X- 0*- 
Who  happens  to.lwre  hef) 
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The  lover  who  wakens  her  spleen; 

But  too  blest  for  a  sinner  < 

Is  he  who  shall  win  her, 
And  you- tnsw  very  WtHwhoTfi  twean. 

If  [fiSj- 

"WHERE  BE  VOU  GOING,  VOU   DEVON 
M.\ID' 

Where  be  you  going,  you  Devon  maid? 

And  what  have  ye  there  in  the  basket? 
Ye  tight  little  fairy,  just  fresh  from  the  dairy, 

Will  yc  give  me  some  cream  if  I  a^  it? 

I  love  your  hills  and  I  love  your  dales, 

And  I  love  your  flocks  a-blcating; 
But  oh,  on  the  heather  to  lie  together. 

With  both  our  hearts  ft-bcatlngl 

I'H  put  your  basket  all  safe  in  a  nook; 

Your  shawl  I'll  hang  on  a  willow; 
And  we  will  sigh  in  the  daisy's  eye, 

And  kiss  on  a  grass-green  pillow. 

John  Keats  |i7g5-iSii 

LOVE  IN  A  COTTAGE 

They  may  talk  of  love  in  r  cottage. 

And  bowers  of  trelliBcd  vine, — 
'  Of  nature  bewitchingly  simple, 

And  milkmaids  half  divine; 
They  may  talk  of  the  pleasutc  of  -sleeping 

In  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree, 
And  a  widk  in  the  fieldG  zx  morning, 

By  the  side  of  a  footstep  free! 

But  give  me  a  sty  flirtation 

By  the  light  of  a  chandelier, — 
With  muac  to  play  in  the  pauses. 

And  nobody  very  near; 
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Or  a  seat  on  a  silken  sofa, 

With  a  glass  of  puie  old  wine. 
And  mamma  too  blind  to  discover 

The  small  white  hand  in  mine. 

Your  love  in  a  cottage  ia  hungO', 

Your  vine  is  a  n«6t  (or  flies,—   ■ 
Your  milkmaid  shotka  the  Graces, 

And  simplicity  taBu  of  pjes! 
You  he  down  to  your  shady  alumber 

And  wake  with  a  Img  in  your  ear, 
And  yoUr  danitcl  that  waJke  in  the  monuot) 

Is  shod  like  a 


True  love  b  at  home  on  a  carpet, 
.  vAod  mightily  hkee  his  e»se;— 
And  trueHove  has  an  eye  for  a  dinner. 

And  starves  beneath  shady  trees. 
His  wing  is  the  fan  of  a  lady. 

His  foot's  an  invisible  thing, 
And  his  arrow  is  tipped  with  a  jewel. 
And  shot  from  a  silver  string. 

Nalbaniel  Parker  Wiilii  [i 


SONG  OF  THE  MILKMAID 

TTom  "Qu«B  Mi«y" 

Shame  upon  you,  Robin,  . , 

Shame  upon  you  nowl 
Kiss  me  would  you?  with  my  hands 

Milking  the  cow? 

Daisies  grow  again, 

Kingcups  blow  again, 
And  you  came  and  kissed  mc  milking  the  ci 

Robin  came  behind  me. 

Kissed  me  well,  I  vow; 
Cuff  him  could  I?  wittt  my  hands 
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Milking  the  cow? 
Swalbws  fly  agdn, 
Cuckoos  cry  again. 
And  you  came  and  kissed  me  milking  the  caw. 

Come,  Robin,  Robin, 

Come  and  kiss  me  now; 
Help  it  can  I?  with  my  hands 

Milking  the  cowi' 

Ringdoves  coo  again, 

All  things  woo  again, 
Come  behind  and  kiss  me  milking  the  cowF 


"WOULDN'T  YOU  LIKE  TO  KNOW'j 

I  KNOW  a  girl  with  teeth  of  pearl. 
And  shoulders  white  as  snow; 

She  lives, — ah  well, 

I  must  not  tell, — 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  know? 

Uer  sunny  hair  is  wondrous  fair, 
And  wavy  in  its  flow; 

Who  made  it  less 

One  hltle  tress, — 
Wotildn't  you  like  to  know? 

Her  eyes  are  blue  (celestial  hue!) 
And  dazzling  in  their  glow; 

On  whom  they  beam 

With  melting  gleam,-^ 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  know? 

Her  lips  are  red  and  finely  wed, 
Like  roses  ere  they  blow; 

What  iover  sfps 

Those  dewy  lips, — 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  know? 
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Her  fingers  are  like  lilies  ^r  '     . 
When  lilies  fairest  grow; 

"Whose  hand  they  press 

With  fond  caress, — 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  know?  ' 

Her  foot  is  EtnaU,  and  has  a  fall 
Like  snowflakes  on  the  snow; 

4ndi  Yh^re.  it  gpea 

Beneath  the  rose, — 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  koowP  ■ 

She  has  a  name,  the  sweetest  name 
That  language  can  bestow. 

Twould  break  the  spell 

It  I  shonW  teU,— 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  know? 

■/oAh  Go^rej  5kw  {i8t6-i887l 

"SING  HEIGH-HO!" 

There  sits  a  bird  on  every  tree; 

Singhd^'ho! 
There  sits  a  bird  on  every  tree, 
And  courts  his  love  as  I  do  thee; 

Sing  Iidgh-lH),<and  heigh-ho  I 
Youn^  maids  must  marry. 

There  grtuws  a  Sower  on  every  bough; 

Sing  heigh'hoE 
There  grows  a  flower  on  every  bough', 
Its  petab  kiss — I'll  show  you  how: 

Sing  heigh-ho,  and  heigh-ho! 
Yotmg  maids  must  marry. 

From  sea  to  stream  the  Ealmoutoam; 

Sing  heigh-ho  I 
From  sea  to  stream  the  salmon  roam;  ■'' 
Each  finds  a  mate  and  leads  her  home; 

Sing  heigh-ho,  and  heigh-ho! 
Young  maids  must  taatiy.    '  " 
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The  sun's  a  bridegroom,  earth  a  Ijridei 

Sing  hcigh-ho! 
They  court  from  morn  till  eventide: 
The  earth  shall  pass,  but  love  abide. 
Sing  heigh-ho,  and  heigh-bol 
Young  maids  must  marry. 

Cli4fies  Kiitiley  [1S19-1S75I 

THE  GOLDEN  FISri 

Love  is  a  little  salden  fish, 

Wondrous  shy  .  .  .  ah,  wondrous  shy  .  .  , 
You  may  catch  him  if  you  wish; 
He  might  make  a  dainty  dMi  ,  .  . 

But  I  .  .  . 

Ah,  I've  other  fish  to  fry! 

For  when  1  try  to  snare  Ihis  prize, 

Earnestly  and  patiently, 
All  my  skill  ,thc  rogue  defies, 
Lurking  safe  in  Aim6u's  eyes  .  .  . 

So,  you  see,  1 

I  am  caught  and  Love  goes  froci 

THE  COURTiN' 

God  makes  scch  nighls,  all  while  an'  still  ' 

Pur 'z  you  can  look  or  listen. 
Moonshine  an'  snow  on  field  an'  hill. 

All  Bilencc  an' all  glisten.  1 

Zckle  CTcp'  up  (]uile  iHibcknown 
An'  peeked  in  thru'  the  winder,  ■ 

An'  there  sot  Huldy  all  alone, 
^th  no  on«  nigb  to  bender. 

A  fireplfioe  filled  tbe  room's  one  side,  . 

With  haU  a  cord  o'  wood  in — 
There  wam't  no  stoves  (tell  comfort  died) 

To  bake  ye.  to  a  puddin'.    . 
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The  wa'nul  ]o^  shot  sparkks  out   ' 
Towards  the  pootieat,  bless  herl 

An'  leetls  flames  danced  all  about 
The  chiny  on  the:  ckcaser.  i  i 

Agin  the  cUmbky  czook-Tiedu  hunf,  i 

An'  in  slmtHigst  'em  mated 
The  <rfe  queen's-ann  thet  graa'thor  Young  i 

Fetched  back  f  om  Concord  busted. 

The  v«yTD<»n,  cos-she -was  iHi 
Seemed  warm  f'om  floor  to  ceihn'i        ' 

An'  she  looked  fuU  tx  fxy  agin 
Ez  the  ai^iles  she  wsa  p*eUn'. 

TVas  kin'  o'  kingdom-come  to  look  ' 

On  scch  a  bJessfd  aetui, 
A  dogrose  blushin'  to  a  birook 

Ain't  modester  nor  sweeter, 

He  ivas  six  foot  o' man;  A  1, 

Clear  grit  aa'  human  natui^i 
None  couldn't  quicker  pilch  a  ton,     .1     1  ' 

Nor  dior  a  furrei  stiaigluer. 

He'd  spaiked  it  iiitti  full  twenty  gels, 
He'd  squired  'em,  danced  'em,  d,mv  'e«ij 

Fust  this  one,'  an'  then  thcl,  by  spells-— 
AU  is,  he  couldn't  love  'em. 

But  long  o'  her  hia  vtans  'ould  run 

All  crinkly  like  curled  maf>le. 
The  side  she  breshed  (clt  full  o'  aim 

£z  a  south  sk^>e  in  Ap'il. 

She  thou^tnb  Viae  hedsech  a  awing 

Ez  hisn  in  the  dtcdr; 
My!  when'he  aside  Ole  Hundred  ring,     ,  ' 

She  kiuwei  tike  Lord  was  nigher,      r.' 
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An'  she'd  Uush  scariit,  right  in  pn)>te, 
When  her  new  meetin'-buniKt 

Felt  somehow  thro'  ita  crown  a  pair 
0'  blue  eyes  sot  uptin  it. 

Thet  night,  I  tell  ye,  ^  looked  smw  / 
She  seemed  to've  gut  a  new  soul. 

For  she  felt  sartin-sure  he^d  cMne, 
Down  to  her  very  shoe-sote. 

She  heered  a  foot,  an'  knowed  it  tu, 

A-raspin'  on  the  scraper, — 
All  ways  to  once  her  fedin's  flew 

Like  sparks  in  bnmt-tq)  p^>er. 

He  kin'  a'  I'ltercd  on  the  mat. 

Some  doubtfle  o'  the  sekle, 
His  heart  kep'  goin'  pitty-pat. 

But  hem  went  pity  ZMa. 

An'  yit  she  gin  her  cbeer  a  jerk    . 

Ez  though  she  wished  him  furder. 
An'  00  her  apples  k^'  to  work, 

Parin'  away  like  murder. 

"You  want  to  see  my  Pa,  I  s'poce?" 
*Wal  ...  no  ...  I  crane  daHgnin'"^ 

"To  see  my  Ma?   She's  sprinkKn'  do'es 
Agin  to-morrer's  i'nin'." 

To  say  why  gals  acts  so  or  so, 
Or  don't,  'ould  be  prcsumin'; 

Mcbby  to  mean  yes  an'  say  no 
Comes  nateral  to  women. 

He  stood  a  ^»ll  on  one  foot  fast, 
Then  stood  a  spell  on  t'otho', 

An'  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wuit 
He  coukln't  ha<  told  ye  mithec. 
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Sayshe,  "I'd  better  oaU^&g'in"; 

Sb}-b  ibe,  "Think  kkely,  Mister"; 
Thet  kst  word  piictced  him  lilce  a  pin, 

An'  .  .  .    Wal,  heupaD'kiased'her. 

When  Ma  bimeby  upon  'em  slips, 

■  Hijldy  sot  pale  ez  aahes, 
All  kin'  o'  amily  roun'  the  lips 
An'  teary  roun'  the  lashes. 

For  she  was  jcs'  the  quiet  kind 

Whose  natura  never  vary. 
Like  streams  that  keQ>  a  suminer  miiid 


glued 


Then  her  red  come  back  like  the  tide 

Down  to  the  Bay  o'  Fundy, 
An'  all  I  know  is  they  was  cried 

Id  meetia'  come  nei'  Sunday. 

James  RusuU  Lovdi  (iSig-iSgi) 


L'EAU  DORMANTE 

CuBlED  up  and  sitting  on  her  feet, 

WiUiin  the  window's  deep  embrasure, 
Is  Lydia;  and  across  die  stfeet, 

A  lad,  with  eyes  of  roguish  azure, 
Watches  hei  buried  in  her  book. 
In  vain  he  tries  to  win  a  look, 
And  fpoin:  the  trellis  over  there  !  i 

Blows  suixliy  kisGBS  tteet^h  the  air, 
Whiduailn  the  mark,  and  faU  unsoen, 
Uncared  for.    Ijdia  is  tbwteen. 
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My  lad,  if  you,  without  abuse,  ■  "' 

Will  take  advice  from  one  whti'x  wiwr, 
And  put  his  wisdom  to  more  uae 

Than  eveC  yet  did  your  adviser; 
If  you  will  let,  as  none  will  do, 
Another's  heartbreak  serve  for  two. 
You'll  have  a  care,  some  (our  years  hence. 
How  you  lounge  there  by  yonder  fence 
And  blow  those  kisses  through  that  screen — 
For  Lydia  will  be  seventeen. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrith  I1S37-1907] 

A  PRIMROSE  DAU£ 

She  has  a  primrose  at  her  breast, 
I  almost  wish  I  were  a  Tory. 
.     '      I  like  the  Radicals  Ihe  best; 

She  has  a  primrose  at  her  breast; 
Now  is  it  chance  she  so  is  dressed. 

Or  must  I  tell  a  story? 
She  has  a  primrose  at  her  breast, 
I  almost  wish  I  were  a  Tory. 

GletisoH  WMIt  liasi-.M 

IF 

Oh,  if  the  world  were  mine.  Love, 

I'd  give  the  world  for  theel 

Alas!  there  is- no  sign,  Jjovc, 
Of  that  contingency. 

Were  i  a  king, — whkh  isn't 

To  he  oonstdet«d  now,— 
A  diadem  had  gUsteocd 

Upon  that  lovdy  brow. 


Had  fame  with  launels  a 

She  h&sn't,  up  to  dale,— 
Not  time  nor  change  hod  found  ns 

X«  love  and  thee  insiale. 
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If  Death  threw  down  his  gage,  Love, 
Though  h(e  is  demi  to'  me,       , 

I'd  die,  e'en  of  old  age,  Love, 

To  win  a  smile  from  thee. 

But  being  poor,  we  part,  dear. 

And  love,  sweet  love,  must  die; 

Thou  wilt  not  break  thy  heart,  dear, 
No  more,  I  think,  shaU  I! 

James  Jejrey  Bodte  [(847-141^ 

DON'T 
Your  eyes  were  made  for  laughter; 

Sorrow  befits  them  not; 
Would  you  be  blithe  hereafter. 

Avoid  the  lover's  lot.  , 

The  rose  and  lily  blended 

Possess  your  cheeks  so  fair; 

Care  never  was  intended  '      ^ 

To  leave  his  furrows  there. 

Vour  heart  wus  not  created  / 

To  fret  itself  away,  I 

By  being  unduly  mated  ' ' 

To  common  human  clay. 

But  hearts  were  made  for  loving — 
Confound  philosophy! 
.  Forget  what  I've  been  proving, 

Sweet  Phyllis,  and  love  mcl 

James  Jeffrey  Roche  [1847-1908] 

AN  IRISH  LOVE- song' 

In  the, years  about  twenty 

(When  kisses  are  plenty) 
The  love  of  an  Irish  lass  EeU  to  my  fate^- 

So  Trinsome  attd  »gbtly. 

So  ttBcy  and  sjM-i^tly, 
The  priest  \ra«  &'  prophet  that  ohrlsteiWd  her  Kate. 
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Soft  gray  of  the  damiilig. 

Bright  blue  ol  the  maraing. 
The  sweet  of  her  eye  there  wB9  noUuog  to  mote; 

A  nose  like  a  fairy's, 

A  cheek  like  a  cherry's, 
And  a  smile— well,  her  smile  was  like — nothing  but  Ei 

To  see  her  was  passion, 

To  love  her,  the  fashion; 
'What  wonder'faiy  heart  was  unwilling  to  waiti 

And,  daring  to  love  her, 

I  soon  did  discover 
A  Katharine  masking  in  mischievous  Kate. 

No  Katy  umiily 

But  Katherine,  truly — 
Fond,  serious,  patient,  and  even  sedate; 

With  a  glow  in  ber  i^ness 

That  banishes  sadness — 
Yet  stay !   Should  I  credit  the  sucshine  to  Kale  t 

Love  cannut  outlive  it, 

Wealth  cannot  o'etigjve  it— 
The  saucy  surrender  she  made  at  the  gate. 

O  Hme,  be  but  human. 

Spare  the  giclin  the  womanl 
You  gave  me  my  Katherine — leave  me  my  Katet 

Robert  Undemaod  Johadn  [1653- 


GROWING  OLD 

Sweet  sixteen  is  shy  and  cold, 
Calif  me  "air,"  and  thinks  me  old; 
Hears  in  an  embarrasswi  way 
All  the  compliments  I  pay; 

Finds  my  homage  quite  a  bore, 
Will  not  smile  on  me,  and  miore 
To  her  taste  she  fimb  the  nciie 
And  the  cbal  of  callov  boys. 
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Not  the  lines  around  my  eye, 
Deepening' as  the  years  go  by. 
Not  white  haits  that  sUew  my  head, 
Nor  my  less  elastic  tread ; 
Cares  I  find,  nor  joys  1  miss. 
Make  me  feci  my  years  like  this; — 
Sweet  siitteen  is  shy  and  cold, 
Calls  me  "sir,"  and  thinks  me  old. 

Waikr  Learntd  (1847-igisl 

TIME'S  REVENGE 
When  I  was  ten  and  she  fifteen — 

Ah,  me!  how  fair  I  thought  her. 
She  treated  with  disdainful  mien 

The  homage  that  I  brought  her, 
And,  in  a  patronizing  way, 
Would  of  my  shy  advances  say: 

"It's  really  quite  absurd,  you  see; 

He's  very  much  too  young  for  me." 
I'm  twenty  now,  she  twenty-five — 

Well,  ^kU!  bow  fAA  she's  growicig. 
I  fancy  that  my  suit  might  thrive 

If  pressed  again;  but,  owing  , 

To  great  discrepancy  in  age, 
Her  marked  attentions  don't  engage 

My  young  affections,  (or,  you  see. 

She's  .-eally  quite  too  old  for  me. 

Walter  Learned  |iS4}-iqi5I 

IN  EXPLANATION 
Hek  lips  were  so  near 

That— what  else  could  I  do? 
TouTI  be  angry,  I  fear. 
But  her  lipg  were  so  near^ 
Well,  I  can't  make  it  dear, 

Ot  explain  Jt  to  you. 
But — her  h'ps  were  so  near 

That— what  else  could  I  do? 

W-dfer  teamed  [i847-igi5l 
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OUNIA  ViNCIT 

Long  from  the  lists  of  love  1  stood  aloof 
My  heart  was  steeled  and  I  was  beauty-proof; 
Yet  I,  unscathed  in  many  a  peril  past, 
Lol  here  am  I  defeated  at  the  last. 

My  practice  was,  in  easy-chair  reclined, 
Superior-wise  to  speak  of  womankind, 
Waving  away  the  wom-out  creed  of  love 
To  join  the  smoke  that  wreathed  itself  above. 

Love,  I  said  in  my  wisdom,  Love  Is  dead, 
For  all  his  fabled  triumphs— and  instead 
Wc  find  a  calm  alTeclionalc  respect. 
Doled  forth  by  Intellect  to  Intellect. 

Yet  when  Love,  taking  vengeance,  smote  mc  sore. 
My  Siren  called  me  from  no  classic  shore; 
It  was  no  Oirton  tnimpet  that  laid  low 
The  waBa  of  this  Platonic  Jeridio. 

For  when  my  peace  of  mind  at  length  was  stole, 
I  thought  no  whit  of  Intellect  or  Soul, 
Nay!    I  was  cast  in  pitiful  distress 
By  brown  eyes  wide  with  truth  and  tenderness. 
Alfrtd  Cochrane  [i80s- 


A  PASTORAL 

ALotw  the  lano  beside  the  roaad 
Where  cowslip-gold  is  in  the  grass 

I  matched  the  milkmaid's  easy  ipced, 
A  taH  ajtd  sprJngiiig  country  l^ss: 

But  though,  she  Wd  a  mory  pkm 
To  shield  her  from  my  soft  replies. 

Love  played  at  Catch-mc-il-y^u-Can 
In  Mary's  eyes. 
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A  loile  or  twain  from  Variey  bridge 

1  pluded  a  dock-leaf  for  a  fan, 
And  drove  away  the  constant  mjdge; 

And  cooled  her  forehead's  atrip  of  tan. 
But  though  the  makten  would  not  apafe 

My  huid  her  pretty  finger-tips, 
Love  played  at  Kiss-me-if-you-Dare 
On  Mary's  lips. 

Since  time  was  short  and  blood  was  bold, 

I  drew  me  closer  to  her  side, 
And  watched  her  freckles  change  iroin  gold 

To  pink  beneath  a  blushing  tide. 
But  though  she  turned  her  face  away, 

How  much  her  panting  heart  confessed! 
Love  played  at  Find -mc-for-you -May     ■ 
In  Mary's  breast. 

Nomfou  Gate  [i^if 


A  ROSE 

TwAS  a  Jacqueminot  rose 

That  she  gave  me  at  parting; 
Sweetest  flower  that  blows, 
"Twas  a  Jacqueminot  rose. 
In  the  love  garden  close, 

With  the  swift  blushes  starting, 
'Twas  a  Jacqueminot  rose 

That  she  gave  me  at  parting. 

If  she  kissed  it,  who  knows— 
Since  I  will  not  discover, 

Aod  love  is  that  dose. 

If  she  kissed  it,  who  knows? 

Or  if  not  the  red  nse  '  > 

Perb^js  then  the  loverl' 

If  she  kissed  it,  who  knows,  '  ' 

Since  X  will  not  disajver. 
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Yet  at  least  with  the  rose. 

Went  a  kiss  that  I'm  weulngi! 
More  I  will  not  disclose. 
Yet  at  least  with  the  rose 
Went  whose  kiss  no  one  knows, — ' 

Since  I'm  only  declaring, 
"Yet  at  least  with  the  rose 

Went  a  kiss  that  I'm  ■wearing." 

Arlo  Bala  IiSso- 


"  WOOED  AND  MARRIED  AND  A'" 

The  bride  cam'  out  o'  the  byre. 

And  oh,  as  she  dighted  her  cheeks: 
"Sirs,  I'm  to  be  married  the  night, 

And  ba'e  neither  blankets  nor  sheets; 
Ha'e  neither  blankets  nor  sheets. 

Nor  scarce  a  coverlet  too; 
The  bride  that  has  a'  thing  to  borrow, 
Has  e'en  right  mucUe  ado!" 
Wooed  and  married,  and  a'. 
Married  and  wooed  and  dl 
And  VMK  she  not  very  wed  af. 
That  was  wooed  and  married  and  a'f 

Out  spake  the  bride's  father. 

As  he  cam'  in  frae  the  pleugh; 
"Oh,  baud  your  tongue,  my  dochter, 

Aad  ye'se  get  gear  eneugh; 
The  stirk  stands  i'  the  tether. 

And  our  braw  bawsint  yaud. 
Will  cany  ye  hame  ycnir  oom — 

What  wad  ye  be  at,  ye  jaud?" 

Out  spake  the  bride's  mithorL 
"What  ddl  needs  a'  this  pride? 

I  had  nae  a  pladi  in  my  pouch 
That  night  I  was  a  bride; 
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My  gown  was  liBsey  woolwy. 

And  Be'«i  a  sark  ava; 
And  ye  h&'e  nbbona  and  buBldus, 

Mtur  tliaxi  one  or  twa." 

Out  spake  the  bride's  britber. 

As  he  cam'  in  wi'  the  kye: 
"  Poor  Willie  wad  ne'er  ba'e  ta'en  ye,  ■ 

Had  he  keot  ye  as  wed  as  I; 
For  ye're  baith  proiid  and  saucy 

And  no  for  a  puir  man's  wife; 
Gin  I  ranna  get  a  better, 

I'se  ne'er  tak'  ane  i'  my  life." 


Comin'  tbrough  the  craigs  o'  Kyle, 
Amang  the  bonnie  bloomin'  heather, 

There  I  met  a  bonnie  lassie, 
Eecpin'  a'  her  ewes  thegither. 

Owre  the  muir  amang  the  heAthei, 
Owre  the  muir  amang  the  heather; 

Tliere  I  met  a  boonie  lassie,      / 
Keepin'  a^  her  ewes  thegkhcr.. 

Says  I,  My  dear,  where  is  thy  hame, — 
In  muir  or  dale,  pray  tell  me  whstheri* 

She  says,  I  tent  the  fleecy  flocka  / 

That  feed  amang  the  bloomin'  heather. 
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Wc  laid  us  down  upon  a  bank, 
Sae  warm  and  sunny  was  th«  wcAthei: 

She  left  her  flocks  at  large  to  rove 
Amang  the  bonnie  Uoomln'  heather. 

While  thus  we  lay,  she  sung  a  sang,     ' 
Till  echo  rang  a  mile  and  farther; 

And  aye  the  burden  of  the  sang 
Was,  Owre  the  muir  amang  the  heather. 

She  charmed  my  heart,  and  aye  sinsyne 

I  couldna  think  on  ony  ither; 
By  sea  and  sky!  she  shall  be  mine, 

The  bonnie  lass  amang  the  heather. 

Jean  Closer  (1758-18 


MARRIAGE  AND  THE  CARE  OT 

QOOTH  Rab  to  Kate,  My  sonsy  deai, 
I've  wooed  ye  mair  than  ha'  a  year,' 
An'  if  yc'd  wed  me  ne'er  con'd  specr, 

Wi'  hiateness,  an'  ibc  care  o't. 
Now  to  the  point:  sincere  I'm  wi't: 
Will  ye  be  my  ha'f-marrow,  sweet? 
Shake  ban's,  and  say  a  bargain  bc't 

An*  ne'er  think  on  tho  caxe  o't.         > 

Na^  na,  quo'  Kate,  I  winna  wed, 
0'  sic  a  snare  I'll  aye  be  rede; 
How  mony,  thochtless,  are  misled 
'  By  marriage,  an'  the  care  o't! ' 
:'  A  single  life's  a  life  o'  glee, 
A  wife  ne'er  tbnifc  to  mok'  0'  me, 
Frae  toil  an'  sorrow  I'll  keep  free. 
An'  a'  the  dool  an'  care  o't. 

Weel,  weel,  said  Robin,  in  reply, 
Ve  ne'er  again  shall  me  deny, 
'  Ye  may  a  tootUess  maiden  dje 
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For  me,  I'll  tak'  nae  care  o't, 
Fareweet  for  ever! — afi  I  hie;— 
Sac  IocAl  his  leave  n (tbout  a  si^; 
Oh!  stop,  quo'  Kate,  I'm  jwuis,  I'll  try 

"fhe  ttiarried  life,  an'  care  o't.  ' 

RAb  wheel't  about, to Katecam'  back,. 
An'  ga'e  b&  raoa'  a  beaity  ama^j 
S>ne  lengthraxd  out  a  lovin'  crack 
'Bout  marriage  an'  the  care  o't. 
Though  as  she  thocht  she  didna  speak, 
An'  lookit  unco  mim  an'  meek. 
Yet  blithe  waa  she  wi'  Rib  to  cleek. 


nye**. 


I  ha'e  thought  an*  thought,  but  darena  tell, 

I've  studied  them  wi' a' myskill, 
I've  lo'ed  them  better  than  mysd', 

I've  tried  again  to  like  them  ill. 
Wha  saircst  strives,  wfll  sairefll  rue, 

To  comprehend  what  nae  man  can; 
When  he  has  done  what  man  can  do,      ' 

He'il  end  at  tet  where  ha  began. 
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That  they  ha'e  gentle  feirmr  ^'  ipMt, 

A  man  wi'  half  a  look  may  tee; 
An*  gracefu'  aire,  an'  face*  sveet,    ■ 

An'  waving  curie  aboon  the  hieal 
An'  smiles  as  eaft  »&  the  young  rose'\nid. 

An'  e'en  sae  pawky,  blight,  an'  rare. 
Wad  lure  the  laverock  fiae  the  chid— 

But,  laddie,  aeek  to  keo  nae  maiil    ' 

James  Sfigg  li77o-iSis\ 


"LOVE  IS  UKE  A  DIZZINESS", 

I  LATELY  lived  in  quiet  ease. 

An'  never  wished  to  many,  0! 
But  when  1  saw  my  Peggy's  lace, 

I  felt  a  sad  quandary,  0! 
Though  wiU  as  ony  Athol  daer. 

She  has  trepanned  me  £^ly,  O! 
Her  cherry  cheeks  an'  eeii  sae  clear 
Tonnent  me  late  an'  early,  01 
0,  love,  love,  love! 

LQve  is  like  a  dizziness;     - 
It  winna  let  a  pooi  body 
Gang  about  his  biziness! 

To  tell  my  feats  this  single  week 

Wad  DUtk  a  daft-like  diary,  O!  . 
I  drave  ray  cart  out  owre  a  dike. 

My  horses  in  a  miry,  01  , 
I  wear  my  stockinfp  white  an'  blue. 

My  love's  sae  fierce  an'  fiery,  0! 
I  drill  the  laud  that  I  should  pleugh. 

An'  plough  the  driUa  entirely,  01 

Ae  morning,  by  the  dawn  o'  day, 
I  CUM  to  theek  the  BtaUe,  Ot 

I  cuiat  ony  coat,  an'  pUed  away 
As  fast  as  I  was  able,  O! 
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I  wrought  that  morning  out  an'  *ut, 
As  I'd  been  Kdding  fire,  O!  ■  ' 

When  I  had  done  an'  teoked  aboot, 
Gudefaith,  it  was  the  byre,  O! 

Her  wily  ^ance  Fll  ne'er  forget. 

The  dear,  the  lovdy  Uiokin'  o't  - 
Has  pierced  me  through  an'  through  the  heart, 

An'  plagues  me  wi'  the  prinkling  o't, 
I  tried  to  sing,  I  tried  to  pray,  -    I 

I  tried  to  drown  't  wi'  diiokin'  o't,        '. 
I  tried  wi'  ^»rt  to  drive  't  away, 

But  ne'er  can  slesp  for  tbinkin'  o't. 

Nae  man  can  tell  wliat  puas  I  prove, 

Or  how  gev^e  my  pliskie,  01  . ,  < 

I  swear  I'm  sairier  drunk  wi'  love 

Than  ever  I  was  wi'  whiskey,  01 
For  love  has  raked  me  loie  an'  alt,  1 

I  scarce  can  lift  a  leggie,  O! 
I  first  grew  dizzy,  then  gaed  daft. 

An'  soon  I'll  dee  for  Peggy,  0! 

Jaroej  £7mj  [1770-1855] 


"BEHAVE  YOURSEL'  BEFORE  FOLK" 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk. 
And  dinna  be  sae  rude  to  me. 
As  kiss  me  sae  before  folk. 

It  wadna  gi'e  me  meikle  pain, 
Gin  we  were  seen  and  heard  by  nine. 
To  tak'  a  kiss,  or  grant  you  ane; 
But  guidsake!  no  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel' before  fo&;  • 
Whate'er  ye  do,  when  out  o'  view, 
Be  cantious  aye  before  folk. 
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Consider,  ]ad,  how  fdk  will  crack,  > 

And  what  a  great  affair  they'll  tnak' 
O'  naethk^  but  a  simplf  smack,      , 
That's  gt'en  or  ta'en  before  f(^. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 
Behave  yout^'  before  folk; 
Nor  gi'e  the  tongue  o'  auld  or  young' 
Occasiim  to  come  o'ei  iolk.  < 

It's  no  throu^  hatred  o'  a  kiss, 
That  I  eae  plainly  telJ  yoa  tlii&; 
But,  iosh!  I  tak'  It  sair  amiss 
To  be  eae  teased  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk; 
When  we're  our  lane  ye  may  tak'  anS, 
But  fient  a  ane  befcxe  folk. 

I'm  sure  wi'  you  I've  been  as  free 

Asony  modest  lass  should  be; 

But  yet  it  doesna  do  to  self  * 

Sic  freedom  used  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk; 
I'll  ne'er  submit  again  to  it— 

So  mind  you  thiU,— before  folk-  ' 

Ye  tell  me  that  my  face  is  fair; 
It  may  be  sae — I  dinna  care — 
But  ne'er  again  gar't  blush  sae  sair 
As  ye  ha'e  done  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk,  ^ 

Behave  yoursct'  before  folk; 
Nor  heat  my  cheeks  wi'  your  mad  freaks. 
But  aye  be  douce  before  folk. 

Ye  tell  me  tiat  my  lips  ate  sweet, 
Sic  tales,  I  doubt,  *re  a'  deceit; 
At  ony  rate,  it's  hardly  meet 
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To  poea  their  Bwects  bc&in  folk. 

B«have  youtsel'  before  folk, 

B^aveyoutsei' betece  £o&^ 
Gtn  thot's'the  case,  there's  time,  and  ^lacei,     '    ' 

But  surely  no  beiote  folk. 

But,  gin  you  reaUy  do  inast 
That  I  should  Buffer  to  be  kissed, 
Gae,  get  a.  license  frac  the  priest, 
Ajad  mak'  me  yours  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk,  -;    ' 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk; 
Aod  when  we'ie  ane,  baith  flesh  and  bane. 
Ye  may  tak'  ten — before  folk. 

Alexander  Rodger  [i;S4-iS4^ 


RORY  O'MORE;  OR,  GOOD  OMENS 

YoDNG  Rory  O'More  courted  Kathleen  bawn, 
He  was  bold  as  a  hawk, — she  as  soft  as  the  dawn; 
He  wished  in  his  heart  pretty  Kathleen  to  please, 
And  he  thought  the  best  way  to  do  that  was  to  tease. 
"Now,  Rory,  be  aisy,"  sweet  Kathleen  would  cry 
(Reproof  on  her  lip,  but  a  smile  in  her  eye), 
"With  your  trirks  I  don't  know,  in  troth,  what  I'm  about, 
Faith,  you've  teased  till  I've  put  on  my  cloak  inside  out." 
"Och!  jewel,"  says  Rory,  "that  same  is  the  way 
You've  thrated  my  heart  for  this  many  a  ilay; 
And  'tb  plazcd  that  I  am,  and  why  not,  to  be  sure? 
For  'tis  aJl  for  good  luck,"  says  bold  Rory  O'More. 

"Indeed,  then,"  says  Kathleen,  "don't  tliit^  of  the  like. 
For  I  half  gave  a  promise  to  axithering  Mike; 
The  ground  that  I  walk  on  he  loves,  I'll  be  bound." 
"Faith,"  says  Rory,  "I'dratherloveyou  than  the  ground." 
"Now,  Rory,  I'll  cry  if  you  don't  k*  me  go; 
Sure  I  drame  ev'ry  night  that  I'm  bating  you  sol " 
"Oh,"  says  Rory,  "tlmt  same  I'm  ddij^ted  to  hear. 
For  drames  always  go  by  coothrairies,  my  dear; 
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So,  jewel,  keep  draming  that  same  tUl  you  die, 
And  bright  momin'  will  give  dirty  niglit  the  bl^  liel 
And  'tis  plazed  that  I  ant,  and  ^hy  not,  to  be  sure? 
Since  'tis  aJl  for  good  luck,"  says  bold  Roey  O'More. 

"Arrah,  Kathleen,  my  darlint,  you've  teased  me  enough. 
Sure  I've  thrashed  for  your  sake  Dinny  Grimes  and  Jim  Duff; 
And  I've  made  myself,  drinkin'  your  health,  quite  a  baste. 
So  I  think,  after  that,  I  may  talk  to  the  praste." 
Then  Rory,  the  rogue,  stde  his  arm  round  her  neck. 
So  soft  and  so  white,  without  fredde  or  speck. 
And  he  looked  in  her  eyes  that  were  be^nrng  with  light, 
And  he  kissed  her  sweet  lips;^^on't  you  think  be  was  right? 
"Now,  Rory,  leave  off,  sir;  you'll  hug  me  no  mme; 
TTiat's  eight  times  to-day  that  you've  kissed  me  before." 
"Then  here  goes  another,"  says  he,  "to  make  sure, 
For  there's  luck  in  odd  numb^s,"  says  Roiy  O'More. 

SwBuei  L.oMr  [1797-1868] 


ASK  AND  HAVE 

"Oh,  'tis  time  I  should  talk  to  your  mother. 

Sweet  Mary,"  says  I; 
"Oh,  don't  talk  to  my  mother,"  says  Mary, 

fieginoing  lo  cry: 
"For  my  mother  says  men  are  deceivers. 

And  itever,  I  know,  will  a>nsent; 
Stw  says  girb  in  a  hurry  to  marry, 

At  leisure  z^kuL" 

"Then,  suppose  I  would  talk  to  your  bther; 

Sweet  Mary,"  913^  I; 
"Oh,  don't  talk  to  my  father,"  says  Mary, 

fieghining  to  cry: 
"  For  my  father  b«  loves  me  so  deady, 

He'll  never  consent  1  should  go — 
If  you  talk  to  my  father,"  says  'Maiy, 

" He'll. smdy  say,  'No.'  " 
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The  Pkidie 

"Then  how  sb>H  I  get  you,  my  jeweti* 

Sveet  Maty,"  says  I; 
"  If  yoiu  taOia  and  mothet't  go  cruel, 

Most  surdy  111  die!" 
"Oh,  never  say  die,  dear,"  says  Mary; 
"A  way  now  to  save  you  I  >ee; 
Since  my  parent*  are  both  so  contrary— 
You'd  better  ask  me!" 

Samud  Lover  [1707-18681 

KITTy  OF  COLERAINE 

As  beautiful  Kitty  one  morning  was  tripping, 
With  a  pitcher  of  milk,  from  the  fair  of  Coleraine, 

Vihen  she  saw  me  she  stumbled,  the  pitcher  down  tumbled, 
.\nd  all  the  aweet  buttermilk  watered  the  plain. 

"  Oh!  what  shall  I  do  now — ^'twas  looking  at  you,  now; 

Sure,  sure,  such  a  pitcher  I'll  ne'er  meet  again! 
Twas  the  pride  of  my  dairy!    OhI  Barney  MacQeaiy, 


She 

Twas  hay-making  season — I  can't  tell  the  reason —    ' 
Misfortunes  will  never  come  single, 'tis  plain; 

¥(g  very  soon  after  poor  Kitty's  disaster 
The  devil  a  pitcher  was  whole  in  Coleraine. 

Charks  Daieson  SluuUyli&ii-i&7s] 

THE  PLAIDIE 

Upon  ane  stormy  Sunday,  •  . 

Coming  adoon  the  lane. 
Were  a  score  of  bonnie  lassies — ' 

And  the  sweetest  I  maintain,  1 

Was  Caddie, 
That  I  took  un'neath  my  plaidie, 

To  shield  ber  from  the  rain. 
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She  said  the  daisies  bhuhed 

For  the  kiss  that  I  had  ta'cn; 
I  wadna  hae  thought  the  tasie 

Wad  sac  of  a  kiss  coiii;daiit; 

"Now,  laddie  I 

I  winna  stay  under  your  plaidie, . 

If  1  gang  hame  in  the  laiaj" 

But,  on  an  after  Sunday,  * 

When  cloud  there  was  not  ane, 

This  self-same  winsome  lassie 

(We  chanced  to  meet  in  the  lane) 

Said,  "Laddie, 

Why  dinna  ye  wear  your  plaidie? 

Wha  kens  but  it  may  rain?" 

Cltarles  SiMey  {  ?  1 

KITTY  NEIL, 

"Ah,  sweet  Kitty  Neil,  rise  up  from  that  wheel, 

Your  neat  little  foot  will  be  weary  from  spinning; 
Come  trip  1  sycamore- tree, 

Half  til  the  dance  is  beginning. 

The  sun  is  1  I  harvest-moon 

Shines  le  dew- whitened  valley, 

While  an  tl  ft,  loving  things 

Elach  little  bird  sings  in  the  green  shaded  alley." 

With  a  blush  and  a  smile,  Kitty  rose  up  the  while. 

Her  eye  in  jhe  glass,  as  she  bound  her  hair,  glancing; 
'Tis  hard  to  refuse  when  a  young  lover  sues, 

So  she  coukln't  but  choose  lo  go  ofT  to  the  dancing. 
And  now  on  the  green  the  glad  groups  are  seen, 

Each  gay-hearled  lad  with  the  lass  of  his  choosing; 
And  Pat,  without  fail,  leads  out  sweet  Kitty  Neil,— 

Somehow,  when  he  asked,  she  ne'er  thought  of  refusing. 

Now,  Felix  Magec  puts  his  pipes  to  his  knee, 

And  with  flourish  so  free  sets  each  couple  in  motion; 

With  a  cheer  and  a  bound,  the  lads  patter  the  ground. 
The  maids  move  aciund  jwst  like  swans  on  the  ocean : 
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Checks  bright  as  the  rose — feet  light  as  the  doe's, 
Now  cc^ly  retiring,  now  boldly  advancing— 

Search  the  world  all  around,  from  the  sky  to  the  ground, 
No  such  sight  can  be  found  as  an  Irish  lass  dancing! 

Sweet  Kate!  who  could  view  your  bright  eyes  of  deep  blue. 

Beaming  bumidly  through  their  dark  lashes  so  mildly. 
Your  fair-turned  arm,  heaving  breast,  rounded  form. 

Nor  feel  his  heart  warm,  and  his  puls<s  throb  wildly? 
Young  Pat  feels  his  heart,  as  he  gazes,  depart, 

Subdued  by  the  smart  of  such  painful  yet  sweet  love; 
The  sight  leaves  his  eye,  as, he  cries  with  a  sigh, 

"Dance  ligki,Jiir  my  heart  it  lies  under  yourjett,  lave  I" 
John  Francii  WaUer  tiKio-iSg*) 


"THE  DUT-E'S  I'  THIS  BONNET  O'  MINE" 

The  dule's  i'  thb  bonnet  o'  mine; 

My  ribbins'U  never  be  rcet; 
Here,  Mally,  aw'm  like  to  be  fine. 

For  Jamic'll  be  Comin'  to-neet; 
He  met  me  i'  th'  lone  t'other  day,— 

Aw're  gooin'  for  waytcr  to  th'  well,— 
An'  he  beggerl  that  aw'd  wet!  him  i'  May; — 

Bi  Ih'  mass,  iv  bc'U  let  me,  aw  will! 

When  he  took  my  two  honds  into  his, 

Good  Lord,  heaw  they  ttembled  between; 
An'  aw  duratn't  look  up  in  his  face, 

Becose  on  him  aeein' my  e'en; 
My  cheek  went  as  red  as  a  rosei — 

There's  never  a  mortal  can  tcU 
Uea.w  happy  aw  felt;  for,  tbca  knows, 

One  couldn't  ha'  aied  him  theirsel'. 

But  th'  tale  wur  at  th'  end  o'  my  tung,— 

To  let  it  eawt  wouldn't  be  reet, — 
For  aw  thought  to  seem  forrud  wur  wrung, 

So  aw  towd  him  aw'd  tell  him  to-neet; 
But  Mally,  thae  knows  very  weel,— 
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Though  it  isn't  a.  thing  one  shoidd  own,—* 
Iv  aw'd  th'  pilteia'  o'  th'  world  to  myaei', 
Aw'd  oather  ha'  Jamie  or  noao. 

Neaw,  Mally,  aw've  towd  tho  my  mind; 

What  would  to  do  iv'l  wur  thccP 
"Aw'd  Lik  him  just  while  lie're  inclined, 

An'  a  farrantly  bargain  he'd  be; 
For  Jamie's  as  gradely  a  lad 

As  ever  stepped  cawt  into  th'  sun;— 
Go,  jump  at  thy  chance,  an'  get  wed. 

An'  mak  th'  best  o'  th'  job  when  it's  done!" 

Eh,  dear,  but  it's  time  to  be  gwon, — 

Aw  shouldn't  like  Jamie  to  wait; 
Aw  connut  for  shame  be  too  soon, 

An'  aw  wouldn't  (or  th'  wodd  be  loo  late; 
Aw'm  a'  ov  a  tremble  to  th'  heel, — 

Dost  think  'at  my  bonnetll  do?— 
"Be  off,  lass, — thae  looks  very  weel; 

He  wants  noan  o'  th'  bomiet,  thae  fool" 

EdwiitWough  [iai7-i: 


THE  OULD  PLAID  SHAWL 

Not  far  from  old  Kinvara,  in  the  merry  month  of  May, 
When  birds  were  singing  cheerily,  there  came  across  my  way. 
As  if  from  out  the  sky  above  an  angel  chanced  to  fall, 
A  little  Irish  cailin  in  an  ould  plaid  shawl. 

She  tripped  along  right  joyously,  a  bafJiet  on  her  arm; 
And  ohi  her  face;  and  oh!  her  grace,  the  sotd  of  sakit  would 

charm: 
Her  brown  hair  rippled  o'er  her  brow,  but  greatest  charm 

of  all 
Was  her  modest  blue  eyes  beaming  'neath  her  ould  plaid 

shawl. 

I  courteously  saluted  her — "God  save  you,  miss,"  says  I; 
"God  save  you  kindly,  sir,"  said  she,  and  shyly  passed  me 
by; 
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OS  went  my  heart  along  with  ber,  a  b^tive  in  her  thnJl^ ' 
imprisoned  in  the  comer  of  her  ouM  plaid  shawl. 

Enchanted  with  her  beauty  rare,  I  gazed  in  pure  deli^tf  j 
Till  round  an  angle  of  (he  road  she  vanished  from  my  sight; 
But  ever  since  I  sighing  say,  as  I  that  scene  recall, 
"The  grace  of  God  about  you  and  your  ould  plaid  shawl." 

I've  heard  of  highway  robbers  that  with  pistols  and  with 

Make  trembling  travelers  yield  them  up  their  money  or 

their  lives, 
But  think  of  me  that  handed  out  my  heart  and  head  and 

all 
To  a  simple  little  cailin  in  an  ould  plaid  shawl. 

Obi  graceful  the  mantillas  that  the  signorinas  wear, 
Ahd  tasteful  are  the  booiteta  of  Parisian  ladies  fair,  .  1 

But  never  cloak,  or  hood,  or  robe,  in  palace,  bower,  or  hall. 
Gad,  h*lf  such  witching  beauty  as  that  ould  plaid  shawl 

Oh!  some  men  sigh  for  riches,  and  some  men  hve  for  fame. 
And  some  on  history's  pages  hope  to  win  a  glorious  nape: 
My  aims  are  not  ambitious,  and  my  wishes  are  but  ai^all — 
You  might  wrap  them  all  together  in  an  ould  plaid  shawl. 

Ill  seek  her  all  through  Galway,  and  I'll  seek  her  all  Ihrougti ' 

ni  search  for  tale  or  tidings  of  my  traveler  everywhere. 
For  peace  of  mind  111  never  find  until  my  own  I  call 
That  httle  Irish  cailin  in  her  ould  plaid  shawl. 

Francis  A,  Fahy  [1854- 


UTTLE  MARl^  CASSIDY  ' 

Oh,  'tis  little  Mary  Cassid/s  the  cause  of  all  my,  misery, 
And  the  raison'  that  I  am  not  now  the  boy  I  us^  \o  be; 

Oh,  she  bates  the  jt>eauti<$  all  that  we  read  about  in  history, 
And  sore  half  the  cnustry-aide  is  as  hot  for  her  asme. 
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Travel  Ireland  up  and  down,  hill,  village,  vale  and  town — ' 
Fairer  than  the  Cailin  Donn,  you're  looking  for  in  vain; 

Oh,  I'd  rather  live  in  poverty  with  little  Mary  Cassidy 
Ulan  emperor,  without  her,  be  of  Gennany  or  Spain. 

Twas  at  the  dance  at  Darmody's  that  first  I  caught  a  sight 
of  her, 
And  heard  her  sing  the  "DroighneaD  Donn,"  till  tcara 
came  in  my  eyes. 
And  ever  since  that  blessed  hour  I'm  dreaming  day  and 
night  of  her; 
The  devil  a  wink  of  sleep  at  all  I  get  from  bed  to  rise. 
Cheeks  like  the  rose  in  June,  scmg  like  the  lark  in  tuuc. 
Working,  resting,  night  or  noon,  she  never  leaves  my 

Oh,  till  anging  by  my  cabin  fire  sits  little  Mary  Cassidy, 
Tis  little  aise  or  happiness  I'm  sure  I'll  ever  find. 

What  is  wealth,  what  is  fame,  what  is  ^I  that  people  fight 
about 
To  a  kind  word  from  her  lips  or  a  love-glance  from  her  eye? 
Oh,  though  troubles  throng  my  breast,  sure  they'd  soon  go 
to  the  right-about 
It  I  thought  the  curly  head  of  her  would  rest  there  by  and 
by. 
Take  all  I  own  to-day,  kith,  kin,  and  care  away, 

Ship  tbem  all  across  the  say,  or  lo  the  frozea  zone: 
Lave  me  an  orphan  bare — but  lave  me  Mary  Cassidy, 
I  never  would  feel  lonesome  with  the  two  of  us  alone. 
Francis  A.  Fahy  [1854- 

THE  RO.\D 

"Now  where  are  yc  goin',"  scs  I,  "wid  the  shawl 

An'  cotton  umbrella  an'  basket  an'  alii* 

Would  ye  not  nait  for  McMulten's  machine, 

Wid  that  iligant  instep  befittin'  a  queen? 
Oh,  you  wid  the  wind-soft  gray  eye  wid  a  wile  in  it,    ' 
You  wid  the  lip  wid  the  troublesome  smile  Jn  it, 
Sure  the  road's  wet,  ivery  inin-muddied  mile  in  H—  ■ 

"Ah.  iheSeiintfU  be  kapin'  me  pelikoats  cleant'* 
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"But,"  ses  I,  "would  ye  l!ke  it  to  meet  Clancy's  bnU, 
Or  the  ttnks  poachin'  rabbits  above  Sliev&-na-aHU? 
An'  the  ford  at  Kilmaddy  is  big  wid  the  snows, 
An'  the  whisht  Little  People  that  wear  the  green  dose, 
They'd  run  from  the  bog  to  be  makin'  a  catch  o'  ye. 
The  king  o'  them's  wishful  o'  weddm'  the  match  o'  yt, 
"Twould  be  long,  if  they  did,  ere  ye  Itfled  tfie  latch  a'  ye — " 
"What  fairy's  lo  touch  hfT  fhai  sings  as  she  goesi" 

"Ah,  wh«e  are  ye  goin',"  ses  I,  "wid  the  shawl. 
An'  the  gray  eyes  a-drcRmin'  beneath  it  an''  alii' 
The  road  by  the  mountain's  a  long  one,  depend 
Ye'll  be  done  for,  alannah,  ere  reachin'  the  end;. 
Ve'U  be  bate  tvid  the  wind  on  each  back-breakin'  bit  on  it. 
Wet  wid  the  puddles  and  lamed  wid  the  grit  on  it, — 
Since  lonesome  ye're  layin'  yer  delicut  fit  on  it — " 
"Sure  whin's  a  road  loncsomt  that's  stepped  wid  a  Jriend?  " 

That's  stepped  wid  a  friend? 
Who  did  B ridgy  intend? 
Still  'twas  me  that  went  wid  her  right  on  to  the  end! 
Patrick  R.  Chaimers  [iS 

TWICKENHAM  FERRY 

"Ahoy!  and  O-ho!  and  it's  who's  for  the  ferry?" 
(The  briar's  in  bud  and  the  sun  going  down) 
"And  I'll  row  ye  so  quick  and  I'll  row  yc  so  steady. 

And  'lis  but  a,  penny  to  Twickenham  Town." 

The  ferryman's  slim  and  the  ferryman's  young. 

With  just  a  soft  tang  in  the  turn  of  his  tongue; 

And  he's  fresh  as  a  pW'"  *"d  brown  as  a  berry, 

And  'tis  but  a  penny  to  Twickenham  Town. 

"Ahoy!  and  O-ho!  and  it's  I'm  for  the  terry," 

(The  briar's  in  bud  and  the  sun  going  down) 
"And  it's  late  as  it  b  and  I  haven't  a  penny — 
Oh!  how  can  I  get  me  to  Twickenham  Town?" 
She'd  a  rose  in  her  bonnet,  and  oh!  she  looked  sweet 
'As  the  UttJe  pink  flower  that  grows  in  the  wheat. 
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Wiii  her  cheeks  like  a  rose  and  her  lips  like  a  cherry- 
It's  sure  but  you're  welcome  to  Twickenham  Town, 

"AhoyI  and  O-ho!" — You're  too  late  for  the  ferry, 

(The  briar's  in  bud  and  the  Eun  has  gone  down) 
And  he's  not  rowing  quick  and  he's  not  rowing  steady; 

It  seems  quite  a  journey  to  Twickenham  Town. 
"  Ahoy!  and  O-ho!"  you  may  call  as  you  will; 

The  young  moon  is  rising  o'er  Petersham  Hill; 
And,  with  Love  like  a  rose  in  the  stern  of  the  wherry, 
There's  danger  in  crossing  to  Twickenham  Town. 
ThUpkiU  ilatziots  [iSjo- 
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SONG 

1  PRITHEE  send  me  back  my  heart, 

Since  I  cannot  have  thine: 
For  if  from  yours  you  wUl  not  part, 

Why  then  shouldst  thou  have  mine? 

Yet  now  I  think  on't,  let  it  lie, 

To  find  it  were  in  vain, 
For  thou  hast  a  thief  in  either  eye 

Would  steal  it  back  again. 

ftTiy  should  two  hearts  in  one  breast  lie, 

And  yet  not  lodge  together? 
O  love,  where  is  thy  sympathy,  ' 

If  thus  our  breasts  thou  sever? 

But  love  m  such  a  mystery, 
-    I  cannot  find  it  out: 
For  when  I  think  I'm  best  resolved, 
I  then  am  most  in  doubt. 

Then  farewell  care,  and  farewell  woe! 

I  will  no  loagei  pine; 
For  I'll  believe  I  have  her  heart. 

As  much  as  she  hath  mine. 

John  Suckling  [1609-1641! 

A  BAIXAD  UPON  A  WEDDING 

I  TELL  thee,  Dick,  where  I  have  been, 
Where  I  the  rarest  things  have  aeen; 

Oh,  things  without  cmnparel 
Such  sights  again  cannot  be  found   ' 
In  any  pkce  on  English  gR>und, 

Be  it  at  wake  or  fair. 
76J 
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At  Charing  Cross,  hard  by  the  way 
Where  we  (thou  know'st)  do  sell  our  hay. 

There  is  a  house  with  stairs; 
And  there  did  I  see  coming  down 
Such  folk  as  are  not  in  out  town, 

Forty  at  least,  in  pdrs. 

Amongst  the  rest,  one  pest'Ient  fine 
(His  beard  no  bigger,  though,  than  miae) 

Walked  on  before  the  rest; 
Our  landlord  looks  like  nothing  to  him; 
The  king  (God  bless  himl)  'twould  undo  him 

Should  he  go  still  so  drest. 

At  Course-a-park,  without  all  doubt, 
He  should  have  first  been  taken  out 

By  all  the  maids  i'  th'  town: 
Though  lusty  Roger  there  had  lieen, 
Or  little  George  upon  the  green. 

Or  Vincent  of  the  Crown. 

But  wot  you  what?    The  youth  was  going 
To  make  an  end  of  all  his  wooing; 

The  parson  for  him  staid: 
Yet  by  his  leave  (for  all  his  haste), 
He  did  not  so  much  wish  all  past, 

(Perchance)  as  did  the  maid. 

The  maid  (and  thereby  hangs  a  tale) 
For  such  a  maid  no  Whitsun-ale 

Could  ever  yet  produce: 
No  grape  that's  kindly  ripe,  could  be 
So  round,  so  plump^  so  soft,  as  ^k, 

Nor  half  so  full  of  juice. 

Her  finger  was  so  unall,  the  ring 
Wiuld  not  stay  on  which  they  di(j  bring; 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck : 
And  to  say  truth  (lor  out  it  must) 
It  looked  like  the  great  collar  (just) 

About  our  young  colt's  neck. 
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Her  feet  bencatfa  her  petticoat 
Like  littie  mice  stole  is  and  outi 

As  if  they  fe&red  the  light: 
But  ofa,  she  daaces  such  a.  wayl 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 

Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  or 


Her  lips  were  red;  and  one  was  thin 


Her  mouth  so  small,  when  she  does  speak, 
Thou'dsl  swear  her  teeth  her  words  did  break, 

That  they  tnigbt  passage  get;  , 

But  she  so  handled  still  the  matter, 
They  came  as  good  as  ours,  or  better. 

And  are  not  spent  a  whit. 

Passion  o'  me!    how  1  run  on! 

There's  that  that  would  be  thought  upon, 

I  trow,  besides  the  bride: 
The  business  of  the  kitchen's  great, 
For  it  is  fit  that  men  should  cat; 

Nor  was  it  there  denied. 

Just  in  the  nkk  the  cook  knocked  thrice, 
And  alt  the  waiters  in  a  trice 

His  summons  did  obey:  ' 

Each  serving-man,  with  dish  in  hand. 
Marched  boldly  up,  like  our  trained-band,        ' 
Presaited.  aix)  away. 
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When  all  the  meat  was  on  the  tible. 
What  man  ol  knife,  or  teeth,  vas  able 

To  stay  to  be  in  treated? 
And  ibis  the  very  reason  was, 
Before  the  parson  could  say  grage, 

The  company  was  seated. 


Now  hats  fly  off,  and  youths  carouse; 
Healths  first  go  round,  and  then  the  house, 

The  bride's  come  thick  and  thick;  ,  . 
And  when  'twas  named  anolhcr's  health, 
Perhaps  he  made  it  hers  by  steaJth, 

(And  who  could  help  it,  Dick?) 

O"  th'  sudden  up  they  rise  and  dance; 
Then  sit  again,  and  sigh,  and  glance; 

Then  dance  ag^n,  and  kiss.  ,    . 

Thus  sev'ral  ways  (he  time  did  pass,  . 
Till  ev'ry  woman  wished  her  place. 

And  ev'ry  man  wished  his,  : 

By  this  time  all  were  slol'n  aside 
To  counsd  and  undress  the  bride: 

But  that  he  must  not  know: 
But  yet  'twas  thought  he  guessed  her  mind. 
And  did  not  mean  to  slay  t>ehind 

Above  an  hour  or  so. 

Jakn  Sutkliag  [1600-1 641] 


TO  CHLOE  JEALOUS 

Dear  Chloe,  how  blubberod  is  liial  pretty  face! 

Thy  choek  all  on  fire,  and  ihy  hair  all  udcuiled: 
Prithoc  quit  this  caprice;  and  (as  old  FalfltaS  abys), 

Let  us  e'en  Ulk  a  little  like  ic^  of  thio^nprld. 
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How  canst  thou  presume,  thou  hast  leave  to  destroy 
The  beauties,  whkh  Venus  but  lent  to  thy  keeping? 

Those  looks  were  designed  to  inspire  love  and  joy: 
More  ordinary  eyes  may  seiye  people  for  veq>ing. 


JACK  AND  JOAN 

Jack,  and  Joan  they  think  no  ill, 

But  loving  live,  and  meny  still; 

Do  their  week-daya'  work,  and  pray 

Devoutly  on  the  holy  day. 

Skip  and  trip  it  on  the  green. 

And.  help  to  ch9|0se  the  Rummer  Queeiii 
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'  Lash  but,  at  a  country  feast, 
Their  silver  penny  with  ihc  best. 

Well  can  ihey  judge  of  nappy  ale. 

And  tell  at  large  a.  winter  taie; 

Climb  up  to  the  apple  loft, 

And  turn  the  crabs  lili  they  be  soft.  ' 

Tib  is  all  the  father's  joy, 

And  little  Tom  the  mother's  boy. 

All  the]r  pleasure  is  content; 

And  care,  to  pay  their  ycariy  rent. 

Joan  can  call  by  name  her  cows, 

And  deck  her  windows  with  green  boughs; 
She  can  wreaths  and  tudyes  make. 
And  trim  with  plums  a  bridal  cake. 
Jack  knows  what  brings  gain  or  loss; 
And  his  long  flail  can  stoutly  toss: 
Makes  the  hc<^  which  others  break; 
And  ever  thinks  what  he  doth  speak. 

Now,  you  courtly  dames  and  koJglits, 
That  study  only  strange  delights; 
Though  you  scom  the  home-spun  gray, 
And  revel  in  your  rich  array: 
Though  your  tongues  dissemble  deep, 
And  can  your  heads  from  danger  keep; 
Yet,  for  all  your  pomp  and  train, 
Securer  lives  the  silly  swain. 

Thomas  Campion  [   ?   -16 


PHILUS  AND   CORVDON 

Philus  kept  sheep  along  the  western  plaiite. 
And  Corydon  did  feed  his  flocks  hard  by: 

This  shepherd  was  the  flower  of  all  the  swains 
That  traced  the  downs  of  fruitful  Thessaly; 

And  Phillis,  that  did  far  her  flocks  surpass 

In  «Iver  hue,  was  thought  a  bonny  lass. 
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A  bonny  lass,  quaint  in  ber  country  'tire,  . 

Was  lovely  Phillis,— Corydon  swore  so; 
Her  locks,  her  looks,  did  set  the  swain  on  ire, 

He  left  his  lambs,  and  be  began  to  woo;  '. 
He  looked,  he  sighed,  he  courted  with  a  kiss. 
No  better  could  the  silly  swnd  than  this. 

He 


She 
Yet 

The  shepherd  blushed  when  Phillis  questioned  so. 
And  swore  by  Pan  it  waa  not  for  his  flocks:  ' 

"  'Tis  love,  fair  Phillis,  bieedeth  all  this  woe, 

My  thoughts  are  trapped  within  thy  lovely  locks; 

Thine  eye  hath  pierced,  thy  face  huh  set  <ai  fire; 

Fair  Phillb  kindlcth  Cotydon's  desire." 

"Can  shepherds  love?"  said  Phillis  to  the  swain. 

"Such  saints  as  Phillis,"  Corydon  rqilied. 
"Men  when  they  lust  can  many  fancies  feign," 

Said  Phillis.    This  not  Corydon  denied, 
That  lust  bad  lies;  "But  love,"  quoth  he,  "spya  truth: 
Thy  shepherd  loves,  then,  Phillis,  what  ensu'tb?" 

PhilUs '  d; 

The  i  a  kiss: 

With  fa  dead; 

Sous 
Thualo 
Phillis  was  loved,  and  she  liked  Corydon. 

Robert  Greene  [i56o?-i59aI 

SALLY  IN  OUR  ALLEY 
Or  all  the  giria  that  arc  so  smart 

There's  none  Uke  pretty  Sally;  . 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 
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The?fr45no  lady  in  t*e  land        /^'^ 
Is  halfs^-syeofas  Sally;  v'\ 

She  is  the  darifngsif  ray  heart,  xJi 

And  shp^ivcs  in  our  alley. 


Her  father  he  makes  cabbage-nets, 

An(  e  streets  does  cry  'em; 

Her  n  Us  laces  long 

To  se  tobuy  'em; 

But  SI  s  could  ne'er  beget 

So  I  IS  Sally! 

She  is  o[  my  heart, 

Ant  our  alley. 

When  she'is  by,  I  leave  my  work, 

I  love  her  so  sincerely; 
My  master  comes  like  any  Turii, 

And  bangs  me  most  severely: 
But  let  him  bang  his  bellyful, 

I'll  bear  it  all  for  Sally; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

Of  all  the  days  that's  in  the  week 

I  dearly  love  but  one  day — 
And  that's  the  day  that  comes  betwiit 

A  Saturday  and  Monday; 
For  then  I'm  dressed  all  in  my  best 

To  walk  abroad  with  Sally; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  allcy. 

My  master  carries  me  to  church. 

And  often  am  I  blamed 
Because  I  leave  him  in  the  lurch 

As  soon  as  text  is  namM; 
I  leave  the  church  in  sermcni-time 

And  slink  away  to  Sally; 
She  is  the  darling  of.  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 
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When  Christinas  comes  about  again, 

0,  then  I  shall  have  money; 
I'll  hoard  it  up,  and  box  it  all, 

I'll  give  it  to  my  honey: 
I  would  it  were  ten  thousand  pound, 

I'dgiveit  all  to  Sally; 
She  is  the  darting  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

My  roaster  and  the  neighbors  all 

Make  game  of  me  and  Sally, 
And,  but  for  her,  I'd  better  be 

A  slave  and  row  a  galley; 
But  when  my  seven  Img  yeais  are  out, 

0,  then  I'll  marry  Sally; 
0,  then  we'll  wed,  and  then  we'll  bed — 

fiut  nnt  in  our  alley! 

Henry  Carey  \   ?   -1743] 


THE  COUNTRY  WEDDING     . 

Well  met,  pretty  nymph,  sii.y&  a  joUy  young  BWain 
To  a  lovely  young  shepherdess  crossing  the  plain; 
Why  so  much  in  haste?— now  the  month  it  waa  May — 
May  I  venture  to  ask  you,  fair  maiden,  which  way? 
Then  straight  to  this  question  the  nymph  did  reply. 
With  a  blush  on  her  cheek,  and  a  smile  in  her  eye, 
I  came  from  the  village,  and  homeward  I  go. 
And  now,  gentle  shepherd,  pray  why  wokild  you  know? 

I  hope,  pretty  maid,  you  won't  take  it  amiss, 

If  I  tell  you  my  reason  for  asking  you  this; 

I  would  see  you  safe  home — (now  the  swain  was  in  lovel) 

Of  such  a  companion  if  you  would  apiMwe. 

Your  offer,  kind  ^epherd,  is  civil,  I  own; 

But  I  see  no  great  danger  in  going  alone; 

Nor  yet  can  I  hinder,  the  road  being  free 

For  one  as  another,  for  you  as  for  me. 
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No  danger  in  going  alone,  it  is  trae, 
But  yet  a  corapaoion  is  pieasaater,  too; 
And  if  you  could  like — (now  tbe  swain  lie  look  heart) — 
Such  a  sweetheart  as  me,  why  we  never  would  part. 
O  that's  a  long  word,  said  the  shcpberdtss  then, 
I've  often  heard  say  there's  no  mindinit  y<M  men. 
You'll  say  and  unsay,  and  you<il  flatter,  'tis  true! 
Then  to  leave  a  young  maideu's  the  first  thing  you  do. 

O  judge  not  so  harshly,  the  sbephecd  replied, 
To  prove  what  I  say,  I  will  make  you  my  bride. 
To-morrow  the  parson — (well-said,  little  swain!)— 
Shall  join  both  our  hands,  and  make  one  of  us  twain. 
Then  what  the  n)rmph  answered  to  this  isn't  said, 
Toe  very  ncjtt  morn,  to  be  sore,  they  were  wed. 
Sing  hcy-diddle,— ho-diddle, — hey-diddle-donn,  — 
Now  when  shall  we  see  such  a  weddiog  in  town? 

UnknewH 


"0  MERRY  MAY  THE  MAID  BE" 

0  UERRV  may  the  maid  be 

That  marries  wi '  the  miller, 
For,  foul  day  and  fair  day, 

He's  aye  bringing  till  her, — 
Has  aye  a  penny  in  his  purse 

For  dinner  or  for  supper; 
And,  gin  she  please,  a  good  iat  cheese 

And  lumps  of  yellow  butter. 

When  Jamie  first  did  woo  me, 

I  speired  what  was  his  calling; 
"Fair  maid."  says  he,  "O  come  and  see, 

Ye're  welaane  to  my  dwalling," 
Though  I  was  shy,  yet  could  I  spy 

The  truth  o'  what  he  told  me, 
And  that  bis  house  wa£  warm  and  oouth, 

And  room  in  it  to  liokl  me. 
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Behind  the  door  a  bag  o'  meal. 

And  in  the  kist  was  plenty 
0'  guid  hard  cakes  his  mither  b^es, 

And  bannocks  werena  scanty. 
A  guid  tat  sow,  a  sleeky  cow 

Was  standing  in  the  byre. 
Whilst  lazy  puss  with  mealy  mouse  . 

Was  playing  at  ^Jie  fire. 

"  Guid  signs  are  these,"  my  mither  aays, 

And  bids  me  tak'  the  miller; 
For,  fair  day  and  foul  day. 

He's  aye  bringing  till  her; 
For  meal  and  raaut  she  doesna  want; 

Nor  anything  that's  dainty; 
And  now  and  then  a  kecking  hen. 

To  lay  her  eggs  in  plenty. 

In  winter,  when  the  wind  and  rain 

Blaws  o'er  the  house  and  byre, 
He  sits  beside  a  clean  hcarth-stane, 

Before  a  rousing  fire. 
With  nut-brown  ale  he  tells  his  tale, 

Which  rows  him  o'er  fu'  nappy:—  ' 
Wha'd  be  a  king— a  petty  thing, 

When  a  miller  lives  so  happy? 

John  Clerk  Ii684-i7SSl 


THE  LASS  0'   GOWRIE 

'TWAS  on  a  simmer's  afternoon, 
A  wee  afore  the  sua  gaed  doun, 
A  lassie  wi'  a  braw  new  goun 

Cam'  owre  the  hills  to  Cowrie. 
The  loselHid  wa^ed  in  simmer's  shower 
Bloomed  fresh  within  the  sunny  bower; 
But  Kitty  was  the  fairest  flower 

That  e'er  was  seen  in  Cowrie. 
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To  see  her  cousin  she  cam'  there; 
And  oh!  the  scene  was  passing  fair. 
For  what  in  Scotland  can  compare 

Wi'  the  Carse  o'  Gowrie? 
The  sun  was  setting  on  the  Tay, 
The  blue  hills  melting  into  gray. 
The  mavis  and  the  blackbird's  lay 

Were  sweetly  heai;^  in  Gowrie- 

0  laug  the  lassie  I  had  wooed, 

And  truth  and  constancy  bad  vowed, 
But  could  nae  speed  wi'  her  I  lo'ed 
Until  she  saw  fair  Gowrie. 

1  pointed  to  my  faither's  ha' — 
Yon  bonnic  bield  ayont  the  shaw, 

Sae  louD  that  there  nae  blast  could  blaw: — 
Wad  she  no  bide  in  Gowrie? 

Her  faither  was  bailh  glad  and  wae; 
Her  mithcr  she  wad  nacthing  say; 
The  bairnies  thocht  they  wad  get  play 

If  Kitty  gaed  to  Gowrie. 
She  whiles  did  smile,  she  whiles  did  greet; 
The  blush  and  (car  were  on  her  cheek; 
She  narthing  said,  and  hung  her  head; — 

But  now  she's  Leddy  Gowrie. 

Carolina  Nairne  ii766-i84s| 


THE  CONSTANT  SWAIN  AND  VIRTUOUS 
MAID 

Soon  as  the  day  begins  to  waste, 
Straight  to  the  well-known  door  I  haste. 

And  rapping  there,  I'm  forced  to  stay 
While  Molly  hides  her  work  with  care, 
Adjusts  her  tucker  and  her  hah-, 

And  nimble  Becky  scours  away. 

Entering,  I  see  in  Molly's  eyes 
A  sudden  smiling  joy  arbe, 
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As  qui<±ly  diecked  by  virgio  shanoe: 
She  drops  a  curtaey,  steals  a  glance, 
Receives  a  kiss,  one  step  advaDCe, — 

If  such  I  love,  am  I  to  Uame? 

I  sit,  and  talk  of  Hventy  things. 

Of  South  Sea  stock,  or  death  o£  kings, 

While  only  "Yes"  or  "No,"  says  Molly; 
As  cautious  she  conceals  her  thoughts, 
As  olhere  do  [heir  private  faults: — 

Is  this  her  prudence,  or  her  folly? 

Parting,  I  kiss  her  lip  and  cheek, 
I  hang  about  her  snowy  neck, 

And  cry,  "Farewell,  my  dearest  Mollyl" 
Yet  still  I  hang  and  still  I  kiss. 
Ye  learnM  sages,  say,  is  Has 

In  me  the  effect  of  love,  or  folly? 

No — both  by  sober  reaacui  move, — 
She  prudence  shows,  and  I  true  love — 

No  charge  of  folly  can  be  laid. 
Then  {till  the  mamage-rites  prodaimed 
Shall  join  our  hands)  let  us  be  named 

The  constant  strain,  the  virtunuE  maid. 

Unhwwn 


"  WHEN  THE  KYE  COMES  HAME  " 

COHE,  aJl  ye  jol^  sh^herds 

That  whistle  through  the  glen, 
111  tell  ye  of  a  secret 

That  courtiers  dinna  ken: 
What  is  the  greatest  bliss 

That  the  tongue  o'  man  can  name? 
Tb  to  woo  a  bonnie  lassie 
When  the  kye  comes  hame. 
When  the  kye  comes  hame. 

When  the  kye  comes  hame, 

'Tween  the  gloamin  and  the  mirk, 

Whiai  the  kye  comes  hame. 
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'Tis  not  beneath  the  coronet. 

Nor  canopy  of  state, 
lis  not  on  couch  of  velvet, 

Nor  arbor  of  the  grcat^ 
Tis  beneath  the  spreading  birk, 

In  ihe  glen  without  the  name, 
\Vi'  a  boiinie,  bonnie  lassie, 

When  tlie  kye  comes  harae. 

There  ihe  blackbird  l)igs  his  nest 

For  the  mate  he  lo'es  lo  see, 
And  on  the  topmost  bough, 

O,  a  happy  bird  is  he! 
Then  he  pours  his  melting  ditty. 

And  love  is  a'  the  theme, 
And  he'U  woo  his  boonie  lassie 

AVhen  the  kye  comes  hamc. 

When  the  btewart  bears  a  pearl. 

And  the  daisy  turns  a  pea, 
And  the  bonnie  lucken  gowan 

Has  fauldit  up  her  c'e, 
TTien  the  laverock  frae  the  blue  lift 

Dtapa  down,  and  thinks  nae  shame 
To  woo  his  bonnie  lassie 

When  the  kye  comes  hame. 

See  yonder  pawkic  shepherd 

That  lingers  on  the  hCU^ 
His  ewes  are  in  the  fauld, 

And  his  lambs  are  lying  sttll; 
Yet  he  downa  gang  to  bed, 

For  his  heart  is  in  a  flame 
To  meet  his  bonnie  lasaie 

When  the  kye  comes  hame. 

When  the  little  we«  bit  bean 
Rises  high  in  the  breast, 

And  the  little  wee  bit  stam 
Rises  red  in  the  east, 
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O  there's  a  joy  sae  (fca(, 

That  the  heart  can  hardly  frame, 
Wi'  a  bonnie,  botmic  lassie, 

Whea  the  kye  comes  hatne. 

Then  since  all  nature  joins 
In  this  love  without  alloy, 


When  the  kye  comes  hame? 
When  the  kye  comes  hame, 

When  the  kye  comes  hame 
Tween  the  gloamin'  and  the  mirk, 
When  the  kye  comes  hame!     ' 

James  Hogg  [i77<*-i83s| 


THE  LOW-BACKED  CAR 

When  first  I  saw  sweet  Peggy, 
Twas  on  a  market  day. 


In  battle's  wild  commotion. 
The  proud  and  mighty  Mars. 

With  hostile  scythes,  demands  his  tithes 
Of  death — in  warlike  cars; 
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While  Peggy,  peaceful  goddess, 
Has  darts  in  her  bright  eye, 
That  knock  men  down  in  the  market  town. 

As  right  and  left  they  fly; — 
While  she  sits  in  hei  low-backed  car, 
Than  battle  more  dangerous  (ar,— 
For  the  doctor's  art 
Cannot  cure  the  heart 
That  is  hit  from  that  low-backed  ear. 

Sweet  Peggy  round  her  car,  sir. 

Has  strings  of  ducks  and  geese, 
But  the  scores  of  hearts  she  slaughters 

By  far  outnumber  these; 
While  she  among  her  poultry  sits, 

Just  like  a  turtle-dove. 
Well  worth  the  cage,  I  do  engage, 

Of  the  blooming  god  of  Love! 
While  she  sits  in  her  low-backed  car. 
The  lovers  come  near  and  far. 
And  envy  the  chicken 
That  Peggy  is  pickin'. 
As  she  sits  in  her  low-backed  car. 

O,  I'd  rather  own  that  car,  sir. 

With  Peggy  by  my  side, 
Than  a  coach-and-four,  and  goold  galore, 

And  a  lady  for  my  bride; 
For  the  lady  would  sit  fominst  me, 

On  a  cushion  made  with  taste. 
While  Peggy  would  sit  beside  me. 

With  tny  arm  around  her  waist, — 

While  we  drove  in  (he  low-backed  car. 

To  be  married  by  Father  Mahar, 

O,  my  heart  would  beat  high 

At  her  glance  and  her  sigh, — 

Though  it  beat  in  a  low-backed  car! 

Samufi  Lover  [1797-1868J 
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THE  PRETTY  GIRL  OF  LOCH  DAN 

The  shades  of  eve  had  crossed  the  glen 
That  frowns  o'er  infant  Avonmore, 

When,  nigh  Loch  Dan,  two  weary  men, 
We  stopped  before  a  cottage  door. 

"God,8ave  all  here! "  my  comrade  cries. 
And  rattles  on  the  raised  latch-pin; 

"God  save  you  kindJyl"  quick  replies 
A  dear  sweet  voice,  and  asks  us  in. 

We  enter;  from  the  wheel  she  starts, 

A  rosy  girl  with  soft  black  eyes; 
Her  fluttering  curtsey  lakes  our  hearts, 

Her  blushing  grace  and  pleased  surprise. 

Poor  Mary,  she  was  quite  alone, 

For,  all'tlie  way  to  Glentnalure, 
Her  mother  had  that  morning  gone, 

And  left  the  house  in  charge  with  her. 

But  neither  household  cares,  nor  yet 
The  shame  that  startled  virgins  feel, 

Could  make  the  generous  girl  forget 
Her  wonted  hospitable  zeal. 

She  brought  us,  in  a  beechcn  bowl, 

Sweet  milk  that  smacked  of  mountain  thyme. 
Oat  cake,  and  such  a  yellow  roll 

Of  butter, — it  gilds  all  my  rhyrael 

And,  while  we  ate  the  ghiteful  food 

(With  wearj-  limbs  on  bench  reclined),         ' 

Considerate  and  discreet,  she  stood 
Apart,  and  listened  to  the  wind. 

Kind  wishes  both  our  souls  engaged, 

From  breast  to  breast  ^wnlancous  ran 
The  mutual  thought,— we  stood  and  pledged 
The  hoqesi  sose  above  Loch  Dan. 
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"The  milk  we  drink  is  not  more  pure, 
Swc«t  Mary,— bless  tliose  budding  charmst— 

Than  your  own  generous  heart,  I'm  sure, 
Nor  whiter  than  the  bieast  it  varm&l" 

She  turned  and  gazed,  unused  to  hear 
Such  language  in  that  homely  glen; 

But,  Mary,  you  have  uaught  to  fear. 
Though  smiled  on  by  two  stranger-men. 

Not  for  a  crown  would  I  alarm 
Your  virgin  pride  by  word  or  sign. 

Nor  need  a  painful  blush  disarm 
My  friend  of  thouglits  as  pure  as  mine. 

Her  simple  heart  could  not  but  feel 
The  words  we  spoke  were  free  from  guile; 

She  stooped,  she  blushed,  she  fixed  her  ^eel,- 
'Tis  all  in  vain, — she  can't  b«t  asilel 

Just  like  sweet  April's  dawn  appears 

Her  modest  face, — I  see  it  yet, — 
And  though  I  lived  a  hundred  years 

Methinks  I  never  could  forget    ■ 

The  pleasure  that,  despite  her  heart, 
Fills  all  her  downcast  eyes  with  light; 

The  lips  reluctantly  apart. 
The  white  teeth  struggling  into  sight. 

The  dimples  eddying  o'er  her  cheek, — 
The  rosy  cheek  that  *on't  be  still: — 

Ot  who  could  blame  what  flatterers  speak. 
Did  smiles  like  this  reward  their  skill? 

For  such  another  smile,  I  vow, 
Though  loudly  beats  the  midiught  rain, 

I'd  take  the  mountain-side  e'en  now, 
And  walk  to  Luggeisw  again! 

SMttud  Fetguson  fiSitr-iSSi 
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MUCKLE-MOUTH  MEG 

Frowned  the  Laird  on  the  Lord:  "So,  red-handed  I  catch 
thee? 

Death-doomed  by  our  Law  of  the  Borderl 
We've  a  gallows  outside  and  a  ehiel  to  dispatch  thee: 

Who  trespasses — hangs:  all's  in  order." 

He  met  frown  with  smile,  did  the  young  English  gallant: 
llieri  the  Laird's  dame:  "Nay,  Husband,  1  begl 

He's  comely:  be  merciful!    Grace  for  the  callant 
—If  he  marries  our  Mucklc-mouth  Meg!" 

"No  mile-wide-moutbed  monster  of  yours  do  I  marry: 

Grant  rather  the  gallows! "  laugjied  he. 
"Foui  fare  kith  and  kin  of  you — why  do  you  tarry?" 

"To  tame  your  fierce  temper!"  quoth  she. 

"Shove  him  quick  in  the  Hole,  shut  him  fast  for  a  week: 
Cold,  darkness,  and  hunger  work  wonders: 

Who  lion-like  roars,  now  mouse-fashion  will  squeak. 
And  'it  rains'  soon  succcixl  to  'it  thunders.'" 

A  wed:  did  he  bide  in  the  cold  and  dari 

—Not  hunger:  for  duly  at  morning 
In  flitted  a  lass,  and  a  vqice  like  a  lark 

Chirped,  "Mucklc-mouth  Meg  still  ye're  scorning? 

"Go  hang,  but  here's  parritch  to  hearten  ye  first!" 
"Did  Meg's  mucklc-mouth  boast  within  some 

Such  muac  as  yours,  mine  should  match  it  or  burst: 
No  frog-jaws!    So  tell  folk,  my  Winsome!" 

Soon  week  came  to  end,  and,  from  Hole's  door  set  wide, 
Out  he  marched,  and  there  waited  the  lassie; 

"Yon  gallows,  or  Muckle-mouth  Meg  for  a  bridel 
Consider!     Sky's  blue  and  turf's  grassy; 

"Life%  sweet;  shall  I  say  ye  wed  Muckle-mouth  Meg?" 

"Not  I,"  quoth  the  stout  heart:  "too  eerie 
The  mouth  that  can  swallow  a  bubblyjock's  egg: 

Shall  I  let  it  munch  mine?   Never,  Dearie! " 
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"Not  Muckle-moutb  M^?    Wow,  the  obstinate  maal 

Perhaps  he  would  rather  wed  me!" 
"Ay,  would  he — wilh  just  for  a  dowry  your  can!" 
"I'm  Muckle-moutb  Meg,"  chirruped  she. 

"Then  so — so — so — so — "  as  he  kissed  her  apace — 
"Wai  1  widen  thee  out  till  thou  tumest 

From  Margaret  Minnikin-mou',  by  God's  grace. 
To  Muckle-mouth  Meg  in  good  earnest!" 

Robert  BrmimiKg  [ig)i-i88g) 


MUCKLE-MOU'D  MEG 

"Oh,  what  hae  ye  brought  us  bame  now,  my  brave  ford, 

Strappit  flaught  owre  his  braid  saddle-bow? 
Some  bauld  Border  reiver  to  feast  at  our  board, 

An'  harry  our  pantry,  I  trow. 
He's  buirdly  an'  stalwart  in  lith  an'  in  limb; 

Gin  ye  were  his  master  in  war 
The  field  was  a  saft  eneugh  litter  for  him, 

Ye  needna  hae  brought  him  sae  far. 
Then  saddle  an'  munt  again,  harness  an'  dunt  again. 
An'  when  ye  gae  hunt  again,  strike  higher  game." 

"Hoot,  whisht  ye,  niy  dame,  for  he  comes  o'  glide  kin. 

An'  boasts  o'  a  lang  pedigree; 
This  night  he  maun  share  ly  our  gudc  cheer  within. 

At  morning's  gray  dawn  he  maun  dee. 
He's  gallant  Wat  Stolt,  heir  o'  proud  Harden  Ha', 

Wha  ettled  our  lands  clear  to  sweep; 
But  now  he  is  snug  in  auld  Elibank's  paw, 

An'  shall  swing  frae  our  donjon-keep. 
Though  saddle  an'  munt  again,  harness  an'  dunt  again, 
I'll  ne'er  when  I  hunt  again  strike  higher  game." 

"Is  this  young  Wat  Scott?  an'  wad  ye  rax  his  craig, 

When  our  daughter  is  fey  for  a  man? 
Gae,  gaur  the  loun  marry  our  muckle-mou'd  Meg, 

Or  we'll  ne'er  get  the  jaud  aff  our  han't" 
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"Odlhearoui  gudewife,  she  irad  fain  save  yourKEe; 

Wat  Scott,  will  ye  mairy  or  hang?" 
But  Meg's  muckle  mou  set  young  Wat'a  heart  agnie. 

Wat  snore  to  the  woodie  he'd  gang. 
Ne'er  saddle  nor  mimt  again,  harness  nor  dunt  agais, 
Wat  ne'er  shall  hunt  again,  ne'er  see  his  bame. 

Syne  mucLle-mou'd  Meg  pressed  in  close  to  his  ^e, 

An'  blinkit  fu'  sleely  and  kind, 
But  aye  as  Wat  glowered  at  his  btaw  proffered  bride. 

He  shook  like  a  leaf  in  the  wind. 
"A  bride  or  a  gallows,  a  rope  or  a  wifel" 

The  morning  dawned  sunny  and  clear — 
Wat  boldly  strode  forward  to  part  wi'  his  life, 

Till  he  saw  Meggy  shedding  a  tear; 
Then  saddte  an'  munt  again,  harness  an'  dunt  again. 
Fain  wad  Wat  hunt  again,  fain  wad  be  hame. 

Meg's  tear  touched  his  bosom,  the  gibbet  frowned  high, 

An'  slowly  Wat  strode  to  his  doom; 
He  gae  a  glance  round  wi'  a  tear  in  his  eye, 

Meg  shone  like  a  star  through  the  gloom. 
She  rushed  to  his  arms,  they  were  wed  on  the  qxit, 

An'  lo'ed  ither  muckle  and  lang; 
Nae  bauld  border  laird  had  a  wife  like  Wat  Scott; 

"Twas  better  to  marry  than  hang. 
So  saddle  an'  munt  again,  harness  an'  dunt  again, 
Elibank  hunt  again,  Wat's  snug  at  hame. 

James  BaUantine  [1808-1877I 

GLENLOGIE 

Threescore  o'  nobles  rade  to  the  king's  ha'. 
But  bonnie  Glenlogie's  the  flower  o'  them  a', 
Wi'  his  milk-white  steed  and  his  bonnie  black  c'e, 
"Glenlogie,  dear  mither,  GlenJogie  for  me!" 

"O  hand  your  timgue;  dochter,  y^'ll  get  better  than  he"; 
"O  say  na  sae,  mither,  for  that  canna  be; 
Tbou^  Doumlie  is  lidier,  and  greater  than  he. 
Yet  if  I  maun  tak'  him,  I'll  certainly  dee. 
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"Whoie  will  I  get  a  boDuie  boy,  to  win  hose  and  ehoon. 
Will  gae  lo  Glenlogie,  and  come  ofain  soon?" 
"O  here  am  L  a  bonnte  boy,  to  win  hose  and  shoon. 
Will  gae  to  Glenlogie  and  come  again  soon." 

When  he  gaed  to  Glenlogie,  'twas  "WaSb  and  go  dine"; 

'Twas  "Wash  ye,  my  pretty  boy,  wash  and  go  dine." 

"O  'twas  ne'er  my  father's  fashion,  and  it  ne'er  shall  be  mine 

To  gar  a  lady's  errand  wait  till  I  dine. 

"But  there  is,  Glenlogie,  a  letter  for  thee." 
The  hrst  line  that  he  read,  a  low  smile  ga'e  he; 
The  next  line  that  he  read,  the  tear  blindit  his  e'e: 
But  the  last  line  he  read,  he  gart  the  table  flee. 

"Oar  saddle  the  black  horse,  gar  saddle  the  brown; 
Gar  saddle  the  swiftest  steed  e'er  rade  frae  a  town"; 
But.Iang  ere  the  horse  was  brought  round  to  the  greeti, 
O  bonnie  Glenlogie  was  two  mile  his  lane. 

When  he  cam'  to  Glenfcldy's  door,  sma'  mirth  was  there; 
Bonnie  Jean's  mithcr  was  tearing  her  hair; 
"Ye're  welcome,  Glenlogie,  ye're  welcome,"  said  she, 
"  Ye're  welcome,  Glenlogie,  your  Jeaoic  to  see." 

Pale  and  wan  was  she,  when  Glenlogie  gaed  ben, 
But  red  rosy  grew  she  whene'er  he  sat  down; 
She  turned  awa'  her  head,  but  the  smile  was  In  her  e'o, 
''O  binna  feared,  mither,  I'll  maybe  no  dee." 

Unknotpm 

LOCHINVAR 


O,  YOUNG  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west, 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best; 
'  And,  save  his  good  ttroadsnonf,  he  weapon  bad  none. 
He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 
So  faithrul  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 
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He  stored  not  for  brake,  aad  be  sUq^ml  aot  for  stone, 

He  siTom  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was  noae; 

But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate, 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late; 

For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war, 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochibvar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  Hall, 

Among  bridesmen,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all. 

Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword, 

CFor  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word), 

"0  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war, 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar?  " 

"I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied; — 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide,— 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  arc  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far. 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  ttie  young  Lochinvar," 

The  bride  kissed  the  goblet;  the  knight  took  it  up. 
He  quaffed  ofi  the  .wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 
She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  op  to  sigh. 
With  a  smile  00  hCr  lips,  and  a  tear  tn  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  otother  could  bar, — 
"Now  tread  we  a  measuiel"  said  young  Liochinvar. 

So  stately  his  fonn,  and  so  lovely  her  face, 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  gslliard  did  grace; 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume. 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume; 

And  the  bride-maidens  whi^ered,  "Twere  better  by  far. 

To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar." 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 
^\'hen  they  reached  the  hall-door,  and  the  charger  stood  near- 
So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprungl 
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"She  is  woal  we  are  gone!  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur; 
They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  foUow,"  quoth  young  Loch- 
invar. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Gremes  o(  the  Netfacfby  dan; 

Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they  ran: 

There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Cannobie  Lee, 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Netberby  ne'er  did  they  see. 

So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 

Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar? 

WaUtrScoU  1i77i-l8]i| 

JOCK  OF  HAZELDEAN 

"Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladJe? 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide? 
I'll  wed  ye  to  my  youngest  son, 

And  ye  sail  be  his  bride: 
And  ye  sail  be  bis  bride,  kdie, 

Sae  comely  to  be  seen"— 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

"Now  let  this  wilfu'  grief  be  done. 

And  dry  that  cheek  so  pale; 
Yonng  Frank  b  chief  of  Errington 

And  lord  of  Langley-dale; 
His  step  is  first  in  peaceful  ha', 

His  sword  in  battle  keen" — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  teats  down  (a' 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

"A  chain  of  gold  ye  sail  not  lack, 

Nor  braid  to  bind  your  hair. 
Nor  mettled  hound,  nor  managed  hawk, 

Nor  palfrey  fresh  and  fair; 
And  you  the  foremost  o'  them  a' 

Shall  ride  our  forest-queen  "— 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jock  of  Hazel '   . 
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Tim  kirk  was  decked  at  morning-tide, 

The  tapers  glimmered  fair; 
The  priest  and  bridegroom  wait  the  bride, 

And  dame  and  knight  are  there: 
They  sought  her  baith  hy  bower  and  ha'; 

The  ladie  was  not  seen! 
She's  o'er  the  Border,  and  awa' 

Wi'  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

WaUerScoll  [i77i-i8ja] 


"I  KNOW  what  you're  going  to  say,"  she  said. 
And  she  stood  up,  loolung  uncommonly  tall: 
"You  are  going  to  speak  of  the  hectic  fall. 

And  say  you're  sorry  the  summer's  dead, 
And  no  other  suhimer  was  hke  it,  you  know. 
And  can  I  imagine  what  made  it  so. 

Now  aren't  you,  honestly?"    "  Yes,"  I  said. 

"I  know  what  you're  gomg  to  say,"  she  said: 

"You  are  going  to  3^  if  I  forget 

That  day  in  June  when  the  woods  were  wet. 
And  you  carried  me" — here  she  drooped  her  head — 

"Over  the  creek;  you  are  going  to  say, 

Do  I  remember  that  horrid  day. 
Now  aren't  you,  honestly?"    "Yes,"  I  said. 

"I  know  what  you're  going  to  say,"  she  said: 
"You  are  going  to  say  that  since  that  tune 

You  have  rather  tended  to  run  tp  rhyme, 
And" — her  clear  glance  fell,  and  her  cheek  grew  red— 

"And  have  I  noticed  your  tone  was  queer. 

Why,  everybody  has  seen  it  here! 
Now  aren't  you,  honestly?"    "Yes,"  I  said. 

"I  know  what  you're  going  to  say,"  I  said: 

"You're  going  to  say  you've  been  much  annoyed; 
And  I'm  short  of  tact — you  will  say,  devoid — 
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And  I'm  clumsy  and  awkward;  and  call  me  Ted; 

And  I  bear  abuse  like  a  dear  old  lamb; 

And  you'll  have  me,  anyway,  just  as  I  am. 
Now  aren't  you,  honestly?"    "Ye-es,"  she  said. 

Henry  Cuykr  Butiner  [1855-1806] 


"DO  YOU  REMEMBER" 
Do  you  remember  when  you  heard 
My  lips  breathe  love's  first  faltering  word? 

You  do,  sweet — don't  you? 
Ulien,  having  wandered  all  the  day. 
Linked  arm  in  arm,  I  dared  to  say. 

"You'll  love  me — won't  you?" 

And  when  you  blushed  and  could  not  speak, 
I  fondly  kissed  your  glowing  cheek, 

Did  that  affront  you? 
Oh,  surely  not — your  eye  expressed 
No  wrath — but  said,  perhaps  in  jest, 

"  You'll  love  me— won't  you?  " 

I'm  sure  my  eyes  replied,  "I  vnll." 
And  you  believe  that  promise  still, 

You  do,  sweet — don't  you? 
Yes,  yes!  when  age  has  made  our  eyes 
Unfit  for  questions  or  replies. 

You'll  love  me— won't  you? 

Thomas  Uayiics  Bayly  [i7g7-i8jg] 

BECAUSE 
Sweet  Nea! — for  your  lovely  sake 

I  weave  these  rambling  numbers, 
Because  I've  Iain  an  hour  awake, 

And  can't  compose  my  lumbers; 
Because  your  beauty's  gentle  li^t 

Is  round  my  pillow  beaming. 
And  Hings,  I  know  not  why.  to-nighl. 

Some  witchery  o'er  my  dreaming! 
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Because  we've  passed  some  joyous  days. 

And  danced  some  merry  dances; 
Because  we  love  old  Beaumont's  plays. 

And  old  Froissart's  romances! 
Because  whene'er  I  hear  your  words 

Some  pleasant  feeling  lingers; 
Because  I  think  your  heart  has  cords 

That  vibrate  to  your  fingers. 


e  you've  got  those  long,  soft  curls, 

I've  sworn  should  deck  my  goddess; 
Because  you're  not,  like  other  girls, 

AH  bustic,  blush,  and  bodice! 
Because  your  eyes  are  deep  and  blue, 

Your  fingers  long  and  rosy; 
Because  a  little  child  and  you 

Would  make  one's  home  so  cosy! 

Because  your  little  tiny  nose 

Turns  up  so  pert  and  funny; 
Because  I  know  you  choose  your  beaux 

More  for  their  mirlh  (han  money; 
Because  I  think  you'd  rather  twirl 

A  waltz,  with  me  to  guide  you, 
Than  talk  small  nonsense  with  an  earl. 

And  a  coronet  beside  you! 

Because  you  don't  object  to  walk. 

And  are  not  given  to  fainting; 
Because  you  have  not  learned  to  talk 

Of  flowers,  and  Poonah-painting; 
Because  I  think  you'd  scarce  refuse 

To  sew  one  on  a  button; 
Because  I  know  you  sometimes  choose 

To  dine  on  simple  mutton! 

Because  I  think  I'm  jnst  so  weak 
As,  some  of  those  fine  morrows, 

To  ask  you  it  youll  let  me  speak 
My  story— and  my  sorrows; 
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Because  the  rest's  a  simple,  thing, 

A  matter  quickly  over 
A  church — a  priost— a  sigh — a  ring— 

And  a  cbaise-and-four  to  Dover. 

Edward  FUtgerald  [l3o9-i88j] 

LOVE  AND  AGE 

Fnm  "  QtyQ  Gnmse  " 

I  PLAYED  with  you  'mid  cowslips  blowing, 

When  I  was  six  and  you  were  tour; 
When  garlands  weaving,  flower-balls  throwing, 

Were  pleasures  soon  to  please  no  more. 
Through  groves  and  meads,  o'er  grass  and  heather. 

With  little  playmates,  to  and  fro. 
We  wandered  hand  in  hand  together; 

But  that  was  sixty  years  ago. 

You  grew  a  lovely  roseate  maiden, 

And  still  our  early  love  was  strong; 
Still  with  no  care  our  days  were  laden, 

They  glided  joyously  along; 
And  I  did  love  you  very  dearly — 

How  dearly,  words  want  power  to  show; 
I  thought  your  heart  was  touched  as  nearly; 

But  that  was  fifty  years  ago. 

Then  other  lovers  came  around  you, 

Your  beauty  grew  from  year  to  year, 
And  many  a  splendid  circle  found  you 

The  ceuter  of  its  glittering  sphere. 
I  saw  you  then,  first  vows  forsaking, 

On  rank  and  wealth  your  hand  bestow; 
O,  then,  I  thought  my  heart  was  breai-ing,— 

But  that  was  forty  years  ago. 

And  I  lived  on,  to  wed  another: 

No  cause  she  gave  mc  to  repine; 
And  when  I  heard  you  were  a  mother, 

I  did  not  wish  the  children  mine. 
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My  own  young  flock,  in  fair  progressioD, 
Made  up  a  pleasant  Christmas  row: 

My  joy  in  them  was  past  expression; — 
But  that  was  thirty  years  ago. 

You  grew  a  matron  plump  and  comely. 

You  dwelt  in  fashion's  brightest  blaze; 
My  earthly  lot  was  far  more  homely; 

But  I  too  had  my  festal  days. 
No  merrier  eyes  have  ever  glistened 

Around  the  hearth -stooc's  wintry  glow. 
Than  when  my  youngest  child  was  christened>- 

But  that  was  twenty  years  ago. 

Time  passed.    My  eldest  girl  was  married. 


But  though  first  love's  impassioned  blindness 

Has  passed  away  in  colder  light, 
I  still  have  thought  of  you  with  kindness, 

And  shall  do,  till  our  last  good-night. 
The  ever-rolling  silent  hours 

Will  bring  a.time  we  shall  not  know, 
When  our  young  days  of  gathering  flowers 

Will  be  an  hundred  years  ago, 

Tlwnvis  Lme  Peacock  Iit8s-i 


TO  HELEN 
If  wandering  in  a  wizard's  car 

Through  yon  blue  ether,  I  were  able 
To  fashion  of  a  little  star 

A  taper  for  my  Helen's  table;— 
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"What  then?"  she  asks  me  with  a  laugh — 
Why,  then,  with  all  heaven's  luster  glowmg, 

It  would  not  gild  her  path  with  hall 
The  light  her  love  o'er  mine  isthrowingl 

Winlhrap  Mackworlk  Praed  [iSoj-iBag] 

AT  THE  CHXJRCH  GATE 


Althoogh  I  enter  not. 
Yet  round  about  the  spot 

Otttimes  I  hover; 
And  near  the  sacred  gate, 
With  longing  eyes  I  wait, 

Expectant  of  her. 

The  Minster  bcU  tolls  out 
Above  the  city's  rout. 

And  noise  and  humming; 
They've  hushed  the  Minster  belt: 
The  organ  '©ns  to  swell; 

She's  coming,  she's  coming! 

My  lady  comes  at  last, 
Timid,  and  stepping  fast 

And  hastening  hither, 
With  modest  eyes  downcast; 
She  comes— she's  here— she's  past! 

May  heaven  go  with  her! 

Kneel  undisturbed,  fair  S^nt! 
Pour  out  your  praise  or  plaint 

Meekly  and  duly; 
I  will  not  enter  there, 
To  sully  your  pure  prayer 

With  thoughts  unruly. 

But  suffer  me  to  pace 
Round  the  forbidden  place, 
Lingering  it  minute. 
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Like  outcast  spirits,  wbo  wait, 
And  see,  througli  heaven's  gate, 
Angels  within  it. 

WiiUam  Matepeaee  Tkatkeny  {i& 


MABEL,  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Fairest  o£  the  fairest,  rival  of  the  rose, 

That  b  Mabel  of  the  Hills,  as  everybody  knows. 

Do  you  ask  mc  near  what  stream  this  sweet  floweret  grows? 

That's  an  ignorant  question,  sir,  as  everybody  knows. 

.\sk  you  what  her  age  is,  reckoned  as  time  goea? 
Just  the  age  of  beauty,  as  everybody  koows. 


What's  I 
Just  the 

Is  she  lo 

Both  are  radiant  pictures,  as  everybody  knows. 

Do  her  ships  go  sailing  on  every  wind  that  blows? 
She  is  richer  far  than  that,  as  everybody  knows. 

Has  she  scores  of  lovers,  heaps  of  bleeding  beaux? 
That  question's  quite  superfluous,  as  everybody  knows. 

I  could  tell  you  something,  if  I  only  chose!— 

But  what's'the  use  of  telling  what  everybody  knows? 

James  Tkomas  Fitldt\iS\b-i&&\\ 

TOUJOURS  AMOUR 

Prithee  tell  me,  Dimple-Chin, 
At  what  age  does  Love  begin? 
Your  blue  eyes  have  scarcely  seen 
Summers  ttaee,  my  fairy  qseen, 
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But  a  miracle  of  sweets, 
Soft  approaches,  sly  retreats. 
Show  the  little  archer  there. 
Hidden  in  your  pretty  hair; 
When  didst  Icam  a  heart  to  win? 
Prithee  tell  me,  Dimple-Chin! 

"Oh!"  the  rosy  lips  reply, 
"I  can't  tell  you  if  I  try. 
Tis  so  long  I  can't  remember: 
Ask  some  younger  lass  than  I!" 

Tell,  O  tell  mc,  Grizded-Face, 
Do  your  heart  and  head  keep  pace? 
When  does  hoary  Love  copife, 
When  do  frosts  put  out  the  fire? 
Can  its  embers  burn  below 
All  that  chill  December  snow? 
Care  you  still  soft  hands  to  press. 
Bonny  heads  to  smooth  and  bless? 
When  docs  Love  give  up  the  chase? 
Tell,  O  tell  me,  Grizzled-Face! 

"Ah!"  the  wise  old  lips  reply, 
"Youth  may  pass  and  strength  may  die; 
But  of  Love  I  can't  foretoken: 
Ask  some  older  sage  than  I!" 

Edmund  Clarence  Sttdtiutn  I1833-190 

THE  DOORSTEP 

The  conference-meeting  through  at  la»t, 
Wc  boys  around  the  vestry  waited 

To  see  the  girls  come  tripping  past. 
Like  snow-birds  willing  to  be  mated. 

Not  bniver  he  that  leaps  the  wall 
By  level  mudtet-ilashes  bitten, 

Tlian  I,  that  stepped  liefore  them  all 
Who  longed  to  see  me  get  the  mitten. 
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But  no!  she  blusb«d  and  took  my  arm: 
We  let  the  old  folks  have  the  highway, 

And  started  toward  the  Maple  Farm 
Along  a  kind  of  lovets'  by-way. 

I  can't  remeaiber  what  we  s^, — 
Twas  nothing  worth  a  song  or  story; 

Yet  that  rude  path  by  which  we  sped 
Seemed  all  transformed  and  in  a  glory. 

The  snow  was  crisp  beneath  our  feet, 
The  moon  was  full,  the  fields  were  gleaming; 

By  hood  and  tippet  sheltered  sweet. 
Her  face  with  youth  and  health  was  beaming. 

The  little  hand  outside  her  mufl 

(0  sculptor!  if  you  could  but  mold  it) 

So  lightly  touched  my  jacket -cuff, 
To  keep  it  warm  I  had  to  hoM  it. 

To  have  her  with  me  there  alone, — 

'Twas  love  and  fear  and  triumph  blended^ 

At  last  we  reached  the  foot-woro  stone 
Where  that  delicious  journey  ended. 

The  old  folks,  too,  were  almost  home: 
Her  dimpled  hand  the  latches  fingered, 

We  heard  the  voices  nearer  come. 
Yet  on  the  doorstep  still  we  lingered. 

She  shook  her  rinf^ets  from  her  hood, 
And  with  a  "Thank you,  Ned!"  dissembled; 

But  yet  I  knew  she  understood 
With  what  a  daring  wish  I  trembled. 

A  cloud  passed  kindly  overhead, 
The  moon  was  slyly  peeping  thiougb  it, 

Yet  Md  its  face,  as  if  it  said— 
"Come,  now  or  never!  do  it!  do  Hi" 
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My  lips  till  then  had  only  known 

The  kiss  of  mother  and  of  sbter,^ 
But  somehow,  full  upon  her  own 
Sweet,  rosy,  darling  mouth, — I  kissed  her! 

Perhaps  'twas  boyish  love:  yet  stiU, 

0  listless  woman!  weary  lover! 

To  feel  once  more  thai  fresh,  wild  thrill 

1  'd  give — but  who  can  live  youth  over? 

Edmiwil  Clarence  Sledman  |i8,jj-i!> 


THE  WHITE  FLAG 

I  SENT  my  love  two  roses, — one 

As  white  as  driven  snow. 
And  one  a  blushing  royal  red,. 

A  flaming  Jacqueminot. 

I  meant  to  touch  and  test  my  fate; 

That  night  I  should  divine. 
The  moment  I  should  see  my  love. 

If  her  true  heart  weie  mine. 

For  if  she  holds  me  dear,  I  said, 

She'll  wear  my  blushing  rose; 
If  not,  she'll  wear  my  cold  Lamorque, 

As  yrfiite  as  winter's  snows. 

My  heart  sank  when  1  met  her:  sure 

I  had  been  overbold, 
For  on  her  breast  my  pale  rose  lay 
.In  virgin  whiteness  cold. 

Yet  with  low  words  she  greeted  me, 

With  smiles  divinely  tender; 
Upon  her  cheek  the  red  rose  dawned, — 

The  white  rose  meant  surrender. 

John  hay  {iSjS-iftcs] 
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A  SONG  OF  THE  FOUR  SEASONS 

When  Spring  comes  laughing 

By  vale  and  hill, 
By  wind-iiowcr  walking 

And  daffodil,—  * 
Sing  stars  of  morning, 

Sing  morning  skies, 
Sing  blue  of  speedwell, — 

And  my  Ix>ve's  eyes. 

When  comes  the  Summer, 

Full-leaved  and  strong, 
And  gay  birds  gossip 

The  orchard  long, — 
Sing  hid,  sweet  honey 

That  no  bee  sips; 
Sing  red,  red  roses, — 

And  my  Ixivc's  lips. 

When  Autumn  scatters 

The  leaves  again. 
And  ^iled  sheaves  bury 

The  broad~wheeled  vnin, — 
Sing  flutes  of  harvest 

Where  men  rejoice; 
Sing  rounds  of  leapera, — 

And  my  i.ove's  voice, 

Bnt  when  comes  Winter 

With  hail  and  storm, 
And  red  fire  roaring 

And  ingle  warm, — 
Sing  first  sad  going 

Of  friends  that  part; 
Then  sing  glad  meeting, — 

And  my  Love's  heart. 

dutHnDtbtim  [1840" 
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THE  LOVE-KNOT 

Tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin. 
She  tied  her  raven  ringlets  in; 
But  not  alone  in  the  silken  snare 
Did  she  catch  her  lovely  floating  hair, 
For,  tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin, 
She  tied  a  young  man's  heart  within. 

They  were  strolling  together  up  the  hill,  ' 

Where  the  wind  came  blowing  merry  and  chill; 
And  it  blew  the  curls,  a  frolicsome  race, 
All  over  the  happy  peach-colored  face. 
Till,  scolding  and  laughing,  she  tied  them  in, 
Under  her  beautiful,  dimpled  chin. 

And  it  blew  a  color,  bright  as  the  bloom 
Of  the  pinkest  fuchsia's  tossing  plume, 
All  over  the  cheeks  of  the  prettiest  girl 
That  ever  imprisoned  a  romping  curl, 
Or,  in  tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin, 
Tied  a  young  man's  heart  within. 

Sleeper  and  steeper  grew  the  luU, 
Madder,  merrier,  chillier  still 
The  western  wind  blew  down,  and  played 
The  wildest  tricks  with  the  little  maid. 
As,  tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin, 
She  tied  a  young  man's  heart  within. 

O  western  wind,  do  you  think  it  was  fair 

To  play  such  tricks  with  her  floating  hair? 

To  gladly,  gleefully,  do  your  best 

To  blow  her  against  the  young  mui's  breast, 

Where  he  as  gladly  ftrfded  her  in, 

And  kissed  her  mouth  and  her  dimpled  chin? 

Ah!  Ellery  Vane,  you  little  thought, 
An  honr  ago,  whm  you  besought 
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Tliis  conntry  lass  to  walk  with  you. 
After  the  sun  had  dried  the  dew, 
What  terrible  danger  you'd  be  in, 
As  she  tied  her  bonnet  under  hec  chin! 

Nora  Perry  [1833-1806) 

RIDING  DOWN 

Oh,  did  you  see  him  riding  down, 
And  riding  down,  while  all  the  town 
Came  out  to  see,  came  out  to  see, 
And  all  the  bells  rang  mad  with  glee? 

Oh,  did  you  hear  those  bells  ring  out, 
The  bells  ring  out,  the  people  shout. 
And  did  you  hear  that  cheer  on  cheer 
That  over  all  the  bells  rang  clear? 

And  did  you  see  the  waving  flags. 

The  fluttering  flags,  the  tattered  flags, 

Red,  white,  and  blue,  shot  through  and  through, 

Baptized  with  battle's  deadly  dew? 

And  did  you  hear  the  dnnns'  gay  beat. 
The  drums'  gay  beat,  the  bugles  sweet, 
The  cymbals'  clash,  the  cannons'  crash. 
That  rent  the  sky  with  sound  and  flash? 

And  did  you  sec  me  waiting  there, 
Just  waiting  there,  and  watching  there, 
One  little  lass,  amid  the  mass 
That  pressed  to  see  the  hero  pass? 

And  did  you  see  him  smiKng  down. 
And  smiling  down,  as  riding  down 
With  slowest  pace,  with  alatdy  grace, 
He  caught  the  vision  o!  a  face, — 

My  face  upKfted  red  and  white, 
Turned  red  and  white  with  sheer  delight. 
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To  meet  the  eyes,  the  smiUog  ey«s, 
OutSashiog  in  their  swift  suiprise? 
Oh,  did  you  see  how  swift  it  came. 
How  swift  it  came  like  sudden  ihim% 
That  smile  to  me,  to  only  me. 
The  little  lass  who  blushed  to  see? 

And  at  the  window  all  along, 
Oh,  all  along,  a  lovely  throng 
Of  faces  fair,  beyond  compare. 
Beamed  out  upon  him  ridizig  tlieiel 
Each  face  wai  like  a  radiant  gem, 
A  sparkling  gem,  and  yet  for  them 
No  swift  smile  came  like  sudden  flame, 
No  arrowy  glance  took  certain  aim. 

He  turned  away  from  aJl  their  grace, 
From  all  that  grace  of  perfect  face, 
He  turned  lo  me,  to  only  me, 
The  little  lass  who  blushed  to  see! 

Nora  Perry  IiBji- 


"FOItGETTIN'" 

The  night  when  last  I  saw  my  lad 
His  eyes  were  bright  an'  wet. 

He  took  my  two  hands  in  his  own, 
"  'Tis  well,"  says  he,  "  we're  met. 

Astkore  mackree!  the  likes  o'  me 
I  bid  ye  now  forget." 

Ah,  sure  the  same's  a  thritlin'  thing 
'Tis  more  I'd  do  for  him! 

I  mind  the  night  I  promised  wdl, 
Away  on  Ballindim.— 

An'  every  little  while  or  so 
I  thry  forgettin'  Jim. 

It  shouldn't  take  that  long  to  do. 
An'  him  not  very  tall; 
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Tis  quare  the  vay  I'll  hear  hb  v^iice, 

A  boy  that's  out  o'  call, — 
An'  wfailes  I'll  see  him  stand  as  plain 

As  e'er  a  six-fut  wall. 

Cteh,  never  tear,  my  jewel! 

I'd  forget  ye  now  this  minute. 
If  1  only  had  a  notion 

O'  the  way  I  should  begin  it; 
But  first  an'  last  it  isn't  known 

The  heap  a'  throuble'a  in  it. 

Meself  began  the  night  ye  went 

An'  hasn't  done  it  yet; 
I'm  nearly  lit  to  ^ve  it  up. 

For  Where's  the  use  to  fret?— 
An'  the  memory's  fairly  spoilt  on  me     . 

Wid  mindin'  to  forget. 

ifoira  O'Neill  [ifl 

"ACROSS  THE  FIELDS  TO  ANNE", 
How  often  in  the  summet-tide, 
His  graver  busiDess  set  aaido,- 
Has  stripling  Will,  tbe  tb6ughtlul-ey«d, 

As  to  the  p^  of  Pan, 
Stepped  blithesomely  with  lover's  pride 

Actoss  the  fields  to  Anne. 

It  must  have  been  a  merry  mile, 
TTib  summer  stroll  by  hedge  and  stile. 
With  sweet  {ordcnowtedge  all  the  while 

How.  sore  the  pathway  ran 
To  dear  delights  of  kiss  and  sinilc, 

Acnns  tbe  delds  to  Anne. 

The  silly  sheep  that  graze  to-day, 

I  wot,  they  let  him  go  his  way, 

Nor  once  locdced  up,  as  who  would  eajr: 

"It  is  a  seemly  man." 
For  many  lads  went  wocung  aye 

Across  the  fields  to  Aooe.  .u 
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The  oaks,  they  have  a  wisor  look; 
Mayhap  they  whbpered  to  the  biook: 
"The  world  by  him  shall  yet  be  shook. 

It  is  in  nature's  plan; 
Though  now  he  fleets  like  any  rook 

Across  the  fields  to  Anne." 

And  I  am  sure,  that  on  some  hour 
Coquetting  soft  'twixt  sun  and  shower, 
He  stooped  and  brdce  a  daisy-flower 

With  heart  of  tiny  span, 
And  bore  it  as  a  lover's  dower 

Across  the  fields  to  Anne. 

While  from  her  cottage  garden-bed 
She  plucked  a  jasmin's  goodlihede, 
To  scent  his  jerkin's  brown  instead; 

Now  since  that  love  began, 
What  luckier  swain  than  he  who  sped 

Across  the  fields  to  Anne? 

The  winding  path  whereon  I  pace, 

The  hedgerows  green,  the  summer's  grace. 

Are  still  before  me  face  to  face; 

Methinks  I  almost  can 
Turn  port  and  join  the  singing  race 

Across  the  fields  to  Anne. 

Sktutri  BurUm  [1859- 

PAMELA  IN  TOWN 
The  fair  Pamela  came  to  town,. 

To  London  town,  in  early  summer; 
And  up  and  down  and  round  about 

The  beaux  discussed  the  bright  newcomer. 
With  "Gadzooks,  sir,"  and  "Ma'am,  my  duty," 
And  "Odds  my  life,  but  'tis  a  Beauty!" 

To  Ranelagh  went  Mistress  fam. 

Sweet  Mistress  Pam  so  fair  and  merry, 

With  cheeks  of  cream  and  roses  blent. 
With  voice  <A  lark  and  lip  of  chMty. 
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Then  all  the  beaux  vowed  'twos  their  duty 
To  win  and  wear  tfaia  country  Beauty. 

And  first  Frank  Lovelace  tried  his  wit. 

With  whispers  boJd  and  eyes  still  bolder; 
The  warmer  grew  liis  saucy  flame, 

Cold  grew  the  charming  fair  and  colder. 
Twas  "icy  bosom" — "cruel  beauty" — 
"To  love,  sweet  Mistress,  'tis  a  duty." 

Then  Jack  Carew  his  arts  essayed. 

With  honeyed  sighs  and  feign^  weeping. 

Good  lack!  his  billets  bound  the  curls 
That  pretty  Pam  she  wore  a-sleeping. 
Next  day  these  curls  had  richer  beauty, 


Left  "Squire,  his  mark,"  on  divers  faces, 
And  pinked  Carew  beneath  his  laces. 

Alack!  one  night  at  Ranelagh 

The  pretty  Sly-boots  fell  a-blushing; 
And  all  the  metdcd  bloods  looked  round 
To  see  what  caused  that  telltale  flushing. 
Up  stepped  a  grizzled  Poet  Fellow 
To.  dance  with  Pam  a  saltarello. 

Then  Jack  and  Frank  and  Will  resolved, 

With  liand  on  sword  and  cutting  glances, 
That  they  would  lead  that  Graybeard  forth 
To  livelier  tunes  and  other  dances. 
But  who  that  saw  Pam's  eyes  a-shining 
With  love  and  joy  would  see  het  pintngi 

And — 00ns!   Their  wrath  cooledas  they  looked— 

That  Poet  stared  as  tierce  as  anyl 
He  was  a  mighty  proper  otan. 

With  blade  on  hip  and  inches  many; 
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The  beaux  all  vowed  it  was  iheir  duty 
To  toast  some  oewcr,  softer  Beauty. 

Sweet  Pan  she  bridled,  blushed  and  smiled — 

The  wild  thing  loved  and  could  but  show  il! 

Mayhap  some  day  you'll  see  in  town 

Pamela  and  her  grizzled  Poet. 

Forsooth  he  taught  the  rogue  her  duty, 

And  won  her  faith,  her  love,  her  beauty. 

Eilen  Mackay  Hutchinson  Cortissot  [iS    - 


YES? 
Is  it  true,  then;  my  girl,  that  you  mean  it— - 

The  woid  spoken  yesterday  night? 
Does  that  hour  seem  so  sweet  now  between  it  - 

And  this  has  come  day's  sober  ligfat? 
Have  you  woke  from  a  moment  of  rapture 

To  remember,  regret,  and  repent, 
And  to  hate,  petchancx,  him  who  has  tr^ped  youi 

Unthmking  consent? 

Who  was  he,  last  evening — this  fellow 

Whose  audacity  lent  him  a  charm? 
Have  you  promised  to  wed  PulchineUo? 

For  life  taking  Figaro's  aim? 
Will  you  have  the  Court  foo!  of  the  papers, 

The  clown  in  the  journalists'  ring, 
Who  earns  his  scant  bread  1^  hia  capers. 

To  be  your  heart's  king? 

When  we  met  quite  by  chance  at  the  theatre 

And  I  saw  you  home  under  the  moon, 
I'd  no  thought,  love,  that  mischief  would  bo  at  her 

Tricks  with  my  tongue  quite  so  soon ; 
That  I  shoald  forget  fate  and  fortune 

Make  a  difference  'twixt  Sevres  and  rfdf— 
That  I'd  have  the  cairn  nerve  to  importune 

You,  sweet,  for  youncU. 
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It's  appalling,  by  Jove,  the  audacious 

Efirantery  of  that  request! 
But  you — you  grew  suddenly  gracious, 

And  hid  your  sweet  face  on  my  breast. 
Why  you  did  it  I  cannot  conjecture; 

I  surprised  you,  poor  child,  I  dare  say. 
Or  perhaps — does  the  ntoonlight  afiect  your 

Head  often  that  way? 

You're  released!    With  some  wooer  replace  me 

More  worthy  to  be  your  life's  light; 
From  the  tablM  of  memory  efface  me, 

If  you  don't  mean  your  Yes  of  last  night. 
But— unless  you  are  anxious  to  see  me  a 

Wreck  of  the  pipe  and  the  cup 
In  my  birthplace  and  graveyard,  Bohemia — 

Love,  don't  give  me  up! 

iltnry  Cuyler  Bunua  (i8ss-igQ6| 

THE  PRIME  OF  LIFE 

Just  as  I  thought  I  was  growing  old. 

Ready  to  sit  in  my  easy  chair. 
To  watch  the  world  with  a  heart  grown  cold, 

And  smile  at  a  folly  I  would  not  share. 

Rose  came  by  with  a  smile  for  me, 

And  I  am  thinking  that  forty  year 
Isn't  the  age  that  it  seems  to  be, 

When  two  pretty  brown  eyes  are  near. 

Bless  tne!  of  life  it  b  just  the  prime, 
A  fact  that  I  hope  she  wiD  understand; 

And  forty  year  is  a  perfect  rhyme 

To  dark  broi,vn  eyes  and  a  pretty  hand. 

These  gray  haifs  are  by  chance,  you  see — 

Boys  are  sometimes  grdy,  I  am  told: 
Rose  came  by  with  a  smile  for  me, 

Just  as  I  thought  I  was  getting  old. 

Waiter  Leanud  [J847-1S15I 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE   COMMANDMENTS 

"Love  your  ndgfabor  as  youiaclf," — 

So  the  paraon  preaches: 
That's  one  half  the  Decalogue, — 

So  the  prayer-book  teaches. 
Half  my  duty  I  can  do 

With  but  little  labor, 
For  with  ail  my  heart  and  soul 

I  do  love  ray  neighbor, 

it> 

I,  might  be 

at  peeps 
ove  her, 
—you  see 
E'en  the  suobeams  love  her. 

So  to  make  my  merit  more, 

I'll  go  beyond  the  letter: — 
Love  my  neighbor  as  myself? 

Yes,  and  ten  times  better. 
For  she's  sweeter  than  the  breath 

Of  the  Spring,  that  passes 
Through  the  ftagrant,  budding  woods, 

O'er  the  meadow-grasses. 

And  I've  preached  the  word  I  know, 

For  it  was  my  duty 
To  convert  the  stubborn  heart 

Of  the  Uttle  beauty. 
Once  again  success  has  crowned 

Missionary  labor, 
For  her  sweet  eyes  own  that  she 

Also  loves  her  neighbor. 

(kortfi  Augustus  Baha  [1S49-1906] 
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"SIGH  NO  MORE,  LADIES" 

From"  MiKh  Ado  About  Nolbinc  " 

SiGB  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more. 

Men  were  deceivers  ever; 
One  loot  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore; 
To  one  thing  constant  never. 
Then  sigh  not  so, 
But  let  them  go, 
And  be  you  blithe  and  ixinny. 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 
Into  Hey  nonny,  nonny. 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  siag  no  moc 

Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy; 
The  fraud  of  men  was  evei  so. 
Since  summer  first  was  ieavy. 
Then  sigh  not  so, 
But  let  them  go, 
And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny, 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 
Into  Hey  nonny,  nonny. 

William  Shakespeare  [1564-1616] 


A  RENUNCIATION 

Ip  women  could  be  fair,  and  yet  not  fond. 
Or  that  their  love  were  firm,  not  fickle  still, 
I  would  not  marvel  that  they  make  men  bond 
By  service  long  to  purchase  their  good  will; 
But  when  I  see  how  frail  those  creatures  are, 
I  muse  that  men  forget  themselves  so  far. 
807 
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To  mark  the  choice  they  make,  and  how  they  change, 
How  oft  from  Phcebus  they  do  flee  to  Pan; 
Unsettled  still,  tike  haggards  wild  they  range, 
These  gentle  birds  that  fly  Erom  man  to  man; 
Who  would  not  scom  and  shake  them  from  the  fist, 
And  let  them  fly,  fair  fools,  whkh  way  they  list? 

Yet  for  disport  we  fawn  and  flatter  both, 
To  pass  the  time  when  nothing  else  can  please, 
And  train  them  to  our  lure  with  subtle  oath, 
Till,  weary  of  their  wiles,  ourselves  we  ease; 
And  then  we  say  when  we  their  fancy  try. 
To  play  with  fools,  O  what  a  fool  was  I! 

Edward  Yere  [1550-1604I 

A  SONG 
Ye  happy  swains,  whose  hearts  are  free 

From  Love's  imperial  chain. 
Take  warning,  and  be  taught  by  me, 

To  avoid  the  enchanting  pain; 
Fatal  the  wolves  to  trembling  flocks, 

Rerce  winds  to  blossoms  prove, 
To  careless  seamen,  hidden  rocks. 

To  human  quiet,  love. 

Fly  the  fair  sex,  if  bliss  you  prize; 

The  snake's  beneath  the  flower: 
Who  ever  gazed  on  beauteous  eyes. 

That  tasted  quiet  more? 
How  faithless  is  the  lovers'  joy! 

How  constant  is  their  care 
The  kind  with  falsehood  to  destroy. 

The  cruel,  with  despair. 

GeoTff  Eikeregc  |i63s?-i6gi) 

TO  raS  FORSAKEN  MISTRESS 

I  DO  coniess  tliou'rt  smooth  and  fair, 
And  I  might  have  gone  near  to  love  thee, 

Had  I  not  found  the  slightest  prayer 
Th^t  hps  could  ^>eak,  had  power  to  move  thee: 
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But  1  can  let  thee  now  alone 
As  worthy  to  be  loved  by  none. 

1  do  confess  thou'rt  sweet;  yet  find 

Thee  such  an  unthrift  of  thy  sweets, 
Thy  favora  are  but  like  the  wind 

That  kisseth  everything  it  meets: 
And  since  thou  canst  with  more  than  ihw,    . 
Thou'rt  worthy  to  be  kissed  by  nooe. 

The  morning  rose  that  untouched  stands 
Armed  with  her  briers,  how  sweet  her  smell! 

But  plucked  and  strained  through  ruder  hands, 
Het  sweets  no  longer  with  her  dwell: 

But  scent  and  beauty  both  are  gone. 

And  leaves  fall  from  h^r,  one  by  one. 

Such  fate  ere  long  will  thee  betide 
When  thou  hast  handled  been  awhile, 

With  sere  flowers  to  be  thrown  aside; 
And  I  shall  sigh,  while  some  will  smile, 

To  see  thy  love  for  more  than  one 

Hath  brought  thee  to  be  loved  by  none. 

Robert  Ayton  I1570-16J8] 


TO  AN  INCONSTANT 

I  LOVED  thee  once;  I'll  love  no  more, — 

Thine  be  the  grief  as  is  the  blame; 

TTiou  art  not  what  thon  wast  before,   ' 

What  reason  I  should  be  the  san>e? 

He  that  can  love  unloved  again. 

Hath  better  store  of  love  than  brain: 

God  send  me  love  my  debts  to  pay, 

While  unthrifts  fool  their  love  away! 

Nothing  could  have  my  love  o'erthrown^  i 
If  thou  hadst  still  continued  mine; 

Yea,  if  thou  hadst  remained  thy  own, 
I  might  perchance  have  yet  been  thine. 
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But  thou  thy  freedom  didsl  recall, 
That,  if  thou  might,  elsewhere  eothrali: 

And  then  how  could  I  but  disdain 

A  captive's  captive  to  remaioi' 

When  new  desires  had  conquered  thee, 
And  changed  the  object  of  thy  will. 
It  had  been  lethargy  in  me. 
Not  constancy,  to  love  thee  still. 
Yea,  it  had  been  a  sin  to  go 
And  prostitute  affection  so. 
Since  we  are  taught  no  prayers  to  say 
To  such  as  must  to  others  pray. 

Yet  do  thou  glory  in  thy  choice, — 

Thy  choice  of  his  good  fortune  boast; 
I'll  neither  grieve  nor  yet  rejoice, 
To  see  him  gain  what  I  have  lost: 
The  height  of  my  disdain  shall  be. 
To  laugh  at  him,  to  blush  for  thee; 
To  love  thee  still,  but  go  no  more 
A-lsegging  at  a  beggar's  door. 

Robert  Aylcn  [ijjo-it 


ADVICE  TO  A  GIRL 

Never  love  unless  you  can 

Bear  with  all  the  faults  of  man! 

Men  sometimes  will  jealous  be. 

Though  but  httle  cause  they  see, 

And  hang  the  head,  as  discontent, 

And  speak  what  straight  they  wiU  repent. 

Men,  that  but  one  Saint  adore, 
Make  a  show  of  love  to  more; 
Beauty  must  be  scorned  in  none, 
Though  but  truly  served  in  one: 
For  what  is  courtship  but  disguise? 
True  hearts  may  have  dissembling  eyes. 
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Men,  when  their  affairs  require, 
Must  awhile  themselves  retire; 
Sometimes  hunt,  and  sometimes  hawk, 
And  not  ever  sit  and  talk: — 
If  these  and  such-like  you  can  bear, 
Then  like,  and  love,  and  never  fear! 

Thomas  Campion  [   ?   ■ 


TOAt  WOUBH  AKE  BUT  UEH'S  SHADOWS 
From  "The  Forut" 

Follow  a  shadow,  it  still  flies  you; 

'Seem  to  ify  it,  it  will  pursue: 
So  court  a  mistress,  she  denies  you; 
Let  her  alone,  she  will  court  you. 
Say,  are  not  women  truly,  then. 
Styled  but  the  shadows  of  us  men? 

At  mom  and  even,  shades  are  longest; 

At  noon  they  are  or  short  or  none: 
So  men  at  weakest,  they  are  strongest. 
But  grant  us  perfect,  they're  not  known. 
Say,  are  not  women  truly  then. 
Styled  but  the  shadows  of  us  men? 

BatJoHim  [iS7J?-i637l 


TRUE  BEAUTY 

May  1  find  a  woman  fair 
And  her  mind  as  clear  as  air!. 
If  her  beauty  go  alone, 
Tis  to  me  as  it  'twere  none. 

>man  rich, 
high  a  pitch! 
juld  cause  disdain, 
where's  thy  gain? 
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May  I  find  a  woman  wise, 
And  her  falsehocKl  not  dbgaise! 
Hath  she  wit  as  she  hath  will. 
Double-armed  she  is  to  ill. 

May  I  find  a  woman  kind. 
And  not  wavering  like  the  wind! 
How  should  I  call  that  love  mine 
When  'tis  hb,  and  his,  and  thine? 

May  I  find  a  woman  tniel 
There  is  beauty's  fairest  hue: 
There  is  beauty,  love,  and  wit. 
Happy  he  can  cconpaas  itl 

FraiKis  Bttturaonl  [1:84-1 


THE  INDIFFERENT 

Never  more  will  I  protest 
To  love  a  woman  but  in  jest: 
For  as  Lhey  catmol  be  true, 
So  to  give  each  man  his  due, 

When  the  wooing  fit  is  past, 

'nietr  afiection  cannot  last. 

Therefore  if  I  chance  to  meet 
With  a  mistress  fair  and  sweet, 
She  my  service  shall  obtain, 
Loving  her  lac  love  again: 

Thus  much  liberty  I  crave 

Not  to  be  a  constant  slave. 

But  when  we  have  tried  each  other, 
If  she  better  like  another. 
Let  her  quickly  change  for  me; 
Then  to  change  am  I  as  free. 

He  or  she  that  loves  too  long 

Sell  their  freedom  for  a  song. 

Francis  fttaumont  11584-1616) 
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THE  LOVKR'S  RESOLUTION 
Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair. 
Die  because  a  woman's  fair? 
Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care 
'Canse  another's  rosy  are? 
Be  she  fairer  than  the  day, 
Or  the  flowery  meads  in  May, 
If  she  think  not  well  of  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be? 

Shall  my  silly  heart  be  iMned 
'Cause  I  see  a  woman  kind? 
Or  a  wieil  dispoe^  nature 
Joined  with  a  lovely  feature? 
Be  she  meeker,  kinder,  than 
Turtle-dove  or  pelicau. 
If  Bhe  be  not  so  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  kind  she  be? 

Shall  a  woman's  virtues  move 
Me  to  perish  for  her  love? 
Or  her  well-deserviDgs  known 
Make  me  quite  forget  my  own? 
Be  she  with  that  goodness  blest 
Whtdj  may  merit  name  of  Best, 
If  ^  be  not  such  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  good  she  be? 

'Cause  her  fortune  seems  too  high, 
Shall  I  pJay  the  fool  and  die? 
She  that  bears  a  noble  mind, 
If  not  outward  helps  she  find, 
TUnks  what  with  them  he  would  dc 
That  without  thmi  dares  her  woo; 
And  unless  that  mind  I  see, 
What  care  I  how  great  she  be? 

Great,  or  good,  or  kind,  or  fair, 
1  will  ne'er  the  more  despair; 
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If  she  love  me,  this  believe, 

I  will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve; 

If  she  slight  me  when  I  woo, 

I  can  scom  and  lei  her  go; 
For  if  she  be  not  for  me, 
What  care  I  for  whom  she  be? 

Geortt  Wither  [153^16671 


ins   FURTHER  RESOLUTION 

Shall  I  (Uke  a  hermit)  dwell 
On  a  rock  or  in  a  cell; 
Calling  home  the  smallest  put 
That  is  missing  of  my  heart, 
To  bestow  it  where  I  may 
Meet  a  rival  every  day? 
If  she  undervalue  me. 
What  care  I  how  fair  Aik  bel 

Were  her  tresses  angel-gold; 
If  a  stranger  may  be  bold, 
Unrebuked,  and  unafraid, 
To  convert  them  to  a  braid; 
And,  with  little  more  ado. 
Work  them  into  bracelets,  too! 
If  the  mine  be  grown  so  free, 
What  care  I  how  rich  it  bel 

Were  her  hands  as  rich  a  prize 
As  her  hair  or  precious  eyes; 
If  she  lay  them  out  to  take 
Kisses  for  good  manners'  sake! 
And  let  every  lover  eJq) 
From  her  hand  unto  her  Up! 
If  she  seem  not  chaste  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  chaste  she  bel 

No!    She  must  be  perfect  snow 
■In  effect  as  well  as  show! 
Warming  but  as  snowballs  do; 
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Not  like  fire  by  bunimg,  too! 
But  when  she  by  diange  hath  got 
To  her  heart  a  second  lot; 
Then  if  others  share  with  me, 
Farewell  her!  whate'er  she  be! 


SONG 

Fnna  "  BriUimlk'B  Pttwnl)  " 

Shall  I  tell  you  whom  I  love? 

Hearken  then  awhile  to  me; 
And  if  such  a  woman  move 

As  I  now  shall  versify, 
Be  assured  'tis  she  or  none, 
That  I  love,  and  love  alone. 

Nature  did  her  so  much  right 
As  she  scorns  the  help  of  art; 

In  as  many  virtues  dight 
As  e'er  yet  embraced  a  heart: 

So  much  good  so  truly  tried. 

Some  for  less  were  dedhed. 

Wit  she  hath,  without  desire 

To  make  known  how  much  she  hath; 
And  her  anger  flames  no  higher 

Than  may  fitly  sweeten  wrath. 
Full  of  pity  as  may  be, 
Though  perhaps  not  so  to  me. 

Reason  masters  every  sense. 
And  her  virtues  grace  her  birth; 

Lovely  as  all  excellence, 

Modest  in  her  most  of  mirth. 

Likelihood  enough  to  prove 

Only  worth  could  kindle  love. 

Sudi  she  is;  and  if  you  know 

Such  a  one  as  I  have  sung; 
Be  she  brown,  or  fair,  or  so 

That  she  be  but  somewhat  young; 
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Be  assured  'tis  she,  or  none, 
That  I  love,  and  love  alone. 

Wiliiam  Brovmt  lijoi-ii 

TO  DIANEME 

Sweet,  be  not  proud  of  those  two  eyes. 
Which,  sta.r-like,  sparkle  in  their  skies; 
Nor  be  you  proud  that  you  can  see 
All  hearts  your  captives,  yours  yet  free; 
Be  you  not  proud  of  that  rich  hair. 
Which  wantons  mlh  the  love-sick  air; 
Whenas  that  ruby  which  you  wear, 
Sunk  from  the  tip  of  your  soft  ear. 
Will  last  to  be  a  precious  stone 
When  all  your  world  of  beauty's  gone 

Robrrt  llerrkk  lisBi-i 


INGRATEFUL  BEAUT\'  THREATENED 

Know,  Celia,  since  thou  art  so  proud, 
'Twas  I  that  gave  thee  thy  renown. 

Thou  hadst  in  the  forgotten  crowd 
Of, common  beauties  lived  unknown, 

Had  not  my  veree  extolled  thy  name. 

And  with  it  imped  the  wings  of  Fame. 

That  killing  power  is  none  of  thine; 

I  gave  it  to  thy  voice  and  eyes; 
Thy  sweets,  thy  graces,  all  are  mine; 

Thou  art  my  star,  shiu'st  in  my  skies; 
Then  dart  not  from  thy  borrowed  sphere 
Lightning  on  him  that  fiied  thee  there. 

Tempt  me  with  such  affrights  no  more, 

Lest  what  I  made  I  uncreate; 
Let  foob  thy  mystic  form  adore, 

I  know  thee  in  (hy  mortal  state. 
Wise  poets,  that  wraj^ied  Truth  in  tales. 
Knew  her  themsdvea  throu^  all  her  veils. 

Thomas  Carae  Iis98?-i6jq?1 
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DISDAIN  RETURNED 

He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek, 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires, 
Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires: 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay. 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away,  j 

But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind. 
Gentle  thoughts,  and  calm  desires. 

Hearts  nith  ei^ual  love  combined, 
Kindle  never-dying  fires?— 

Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 

Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes. 

No  tears,  Cdia,  now  ahall  win 
My  resolved  heart  to  return; 
I  have  searched  thy  sou)  within. 

And  find  naught  but  pride  and  scorn; 
I  have  learned  thy  arti,  and  now 
Can  disdain  as  much  as  thou. 

Some  power,  in  my  revenge,  convey 
That  love  to  her  I  cast  away. 

Thomas  Caraa  li5o8?-i639?] 


"LOVE  WHO  WILL,  FOR  I'LL  LOVE  NONE" 

Love  who  will,  for  I'll  love  none. 
There's  fools  enough  beside  me: 

Yet  if  each  woman  have  not  one, 
Come  to  me  where  I  hide  me. 

And  if  she  can  the  place  attain, 

For  Qoce  111  be  her  fool  again.  .  , 

It  is  an  easy  idaoe  to  &ad. 
And  women  sure  should  know  it; 

Yet  thitlMT  serves  not  every  wind. 
Not  many  tnea  can  show  \\.-. 
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It  is  ihe  storehouse,  where  doth  lie 
All  woman's  truth  and  coostancy. 

If  the  journey  be  so  long, 

No  ^■oman  will  adventer; 
But  dreading  her  weak  vessel's  wrong. 

The  voyage  will  not  enter: 
Then  may  she  sigh  and  lie  alone, 
In  love  with  all,  yet  loved  of  none. 

Thomas  Browne  I1605-16S1] 

VALERIUS  ON  WOMEN 

She  that  denies  me  I  would  have; 

Who  craves  mc  I  despise: 
Venus  hath  power  to  rule  mine  heart, 

But  not  to  please  mine  eyes. 

Temptations  offered  I  still  scora; 

Denied,  1  cling  them  slill; 
I'll  neither  glut  mine  ai^>etite, 

Nor  seek  lo  starve  my  will, 

Diana,  double-clothed,  offends; 

So  Venus,  naked  quite: 
The  last  begets  a  surfeit,  and 

The  other  no  delight. 

That  crafty  girl  shall  please  mc  beat. 
That  no,  for  yea,  can  say; 

And  every  wanton  willing  kiss 
Can  season  with  a  nay. 

ThoiiMS  Hcymood  |   ?   -1 650?] 

DISPRAISE  OF  LOVE,  AND  LOVERS'  FOLLIES 

If  love  \it  life,  I  long  to  dk, 

Live  tbey  that  \\st  for  me; 
And  be  that  gains  the  nost  thereby, 

A  fool  at  least  shaU  be. 
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But  he  that  fe«b  the  sorest  fits, 
'Scapes  with  no  less  than  loss  of  wits. 

Unha^y  life  they  gain, 

Which  love  do  entertain. 

In  day  by  feignM  looks  they  live. 

By  lying  dreams  in  nighty 
Each  frown  a  deadly  wound  *doih  give. 

Each  unile  a  false  delight. 
If  't  hap  their  lady  pleasant  seem, 
It  is  for  others'  love  they  deem; 

If  void  she  seem  of  joy, 

Disdain  doth  make  her  coy. 

Such  is  the  peace  that  lovers  find, 

Such  is  the  life  they  lead, 
Blown  here  and  there  with  every  wind, 

Like  flowers  in  the  mead; 
Now  war,  now  peace,  now  war  again. 
Desire,  despair,  delight,  disdain; 

Though  dead  in  midst  of  life, 

In  peace,  and  yet  at  strife. 

Franca  Datiton  [fl.  i6ojI 


THE  CONSTANT  LOVER 

Out  upon  it,  I  have  loved 
Three  whole  days  together! 

And  am  like  to  love  three  more. 
If  it  prove  fair  weather. 

lime  shall  moult  away  his  wings. 

Ere  he  shall  discover 
In  the  whole  wide  world  again 

Such  a  constant  lover. 

But  the  spite  on't  is,  no  praise 

Is  due  at  all  to  me: 
Love  with  me  had  made  no  stays, 

Had  it  any  been  but  she. 
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Had  it  any  been  but  die, 

And  that  very  face. 
There  had  been  at  least  ere  this 

A  dozen  in  her  place. 

John  Sutkling  [1609-1641] 

SONG 

From  "AgUiin" 

Wby  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  loverP 

Prithee,  why  so  pale? 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her, 

Looking  ill  prevail? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale? 

Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  einuer? 

Prithee,  why  so  mute? 
WiU,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  btf. 

Saying  nothing  do't? 

Prithee,  why  so  mute? 

Quit,  quit,  for  shame,  this  will  not  move: 

This  cannot  take  her. 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 

Nothing  can  make  her: 

The  devil  take  her! 

John  Suckling  I1609-1641] 

WISHES  TO  HIS  SUPPOSED   MISTRESS 

Whoe  'er  she  be, 

That  not  impossible  She 

That  shall  command  my  heart  and  me: 

Where'er  she  lie. 

Locked  up  from  mortal  eye 

In  shady  leaves  of  destiny: 

Till  that  ripe  birth 

Of  studied  Fate  stand  forth, 

And  leach  her  (air  sttps  tread  our  earth: 
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Till  that  divine 

Idea  take  a  shrine 

Of  crystal  fledi,  through  which  to  shine: 

Meet  you  her,  my  Wishes, 
Bespeak  her  to  my  blisses, 
And  be  ye  called  my  absent  kisses. 

I  wi^  her  Beauty 

That  owes  not  all  its  duly 

To  gaudy  tire,  or  ghstering  shoe-tie: 

Something  more  than 
Taffeta  or  tissue  can. 
Or  rampant  feather,  or  rich  fan. 

More  than  the  spoil 

Of  rfiop,  or  silkworm's  toil, 

Or  a  bou^t  blush,  or  a  set  smile. 

A  Face  that's  best 

By  its  own  beauty  dressed, 

And  can  alone  commend  the  rest 

A  Face,  made  up 

Out  of  no  other  shop 

Than  what  Nature's  white  hand  sets  ope. 

A  Cheek,  where  youth 

And  blood,  with  pen  of  truth. 

Write  what  their  reader  sweetly  ru'th. 

A  Cheek,  where  grows 
More  than  a  morning  rose, 
Which  to  no  box  its  being  owes. 

Lips,  where  all  day 

A  lover's  kiss  may  play. 

Yet  cany  nothing  thence  away. 
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Looks,  that  oppress 

Their  richest  tires,  but  dress 

Themselves  in  simple  nakedness. 

Eyes,  that  displace 

The  neighbor  diamond,  and  outface 

That  sunshine  by  their  own  sweet  grace. 

Tiesses,  that  wear 

Jewels  but  to  declare 

How  much  themselves  more  predous  are: 

Whose  native  ray 

Can  tame  the  wanton  day 

Of  gems  that  in  their  bright  shades  play. 

Each  ruby  there, 

Or  pearl  that  dare  appear, 

Be  its  own  blush,  be  its  own  tear. 

A  weQ-tamed  Heart, 

For  whose  more  noble  smart 

Love  may  be  long  choosing  a  dart. 

Eyes,  that  bestow 

Full  quivers  on  Love's  bow. 

Yet  pay  less  arrows  than  th^  owe. 

Smiles,  that  can  warm 

The  blood,  yet  teach  a  charm. 

That  chastity  shall  takc.no  harm. 

Blushes,  that  bin 

The  burnish  of  no  sin, 

Nor  flames  of  aught  too  hot  within. 

Joys,  that  confess 

Virtue  their  mistress. 

And  have  no  other  head  to  dress. 
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Fears,  fond  and  slight 

As  the  coy  biide'a,  when  ni^t. 

First  does  the  kmgirig  bver  ijght. 

Days  that  need  borrow 

No  part  of  their  good-morrow 

From  a  fore-spent  night  of  sorrow. 

Days  that,  in  spite 

Of  darkness,  by  the  light 

Of  a  clear  mind,  are  day  alt  night. 

Nights,  sweet  as  they, 

Made  short  by  lovers'  play. 

Yet  long  by  the  absence  of  the  day. 

Life,  that  dares  send 

A  challenge  to  his  end. 

And  when  it  comes,  say,  "Welcome,  friendl" 

Sydneian  showers 

Of  sweet  discourse,  whose  powers 

Can  crown  old  Winter's  head  with  flowers. 

Soft  silken  hours, 

Open  suns,  shady  bowers; 

"Bove  all,  nothing  within  that  lowers. 

Whate'er  delight 

Can  make  Day's  forehead  bright. 

Or  give  down  to  the  wings  of  Night 

In  her  whole  frame 

Have  Nature  all  the  name; 

Art  and  Ornament,  the  shamel 

Her  flattery, 

Picture  and  Poesy: 

Her  counsel  her  own  virtue  be. 
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I  wish  her  store 

Of  worth  may  leave  her  poor 

Of  wishes;  and  I  wish— sio  more. 

Now,  if  Time  knows 

That  Her,  whose  radiant  brows 

Weave  them  a  garland  of  my  vont^; 

Her,  whose  just  bays 
My  future  hopes  can  raise, 
A  trophy  to  her  present  piaisej 

Her,  that  dares  be  ' 

What  these  lines  wish  to  sec; 
I  seek  no  further,  it  is  She. 

Tis  She,  and  here, 

Lo!  I  unclothe  and  clear 

My  Wishes'  cloudy  character. 

May  She  «>joy  it 

Whose  merit  dare  apfdy  it, 

But  modesty  dares  still  deny  it! 

Such  worth  as  this  is 
Shall  fix  my  flying  Wishes, 
And  determine  them  lo  kisses. 

Let  her  full  glory, 

My  fancies,  fly  before  ye; 

Be  ye  my  fictitais— but  her  Story  I 

Richard  Crashaui  [i6ij?-i645| 

SONG 

Fn)m"AbdebMr'* 

Love  in  fantastic  triumph  sate 

Whilst  bleeding  hearU  around  him  flowed, 
For  whom  fresh  pains  he  did  create 

And  strange  tyianmc  power  he  showed: 
From  thy  bright  eyes  he  took  his  fires, 

Which  round  about  in  sport  he  hurled;    . 
But  'twas  from  mine  he  took  desires 

Enough  t'  undo  the  amorous  world. 
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From  me  he  took  his  sighs  and  tears, 

From  thee  b's  pride  and  cruelty; 
From  me  his  languishments  and  fears, 

And  every  tilling  dart  from  thee. 
Thus  thou  and  I  the  god  have  armed 

And  set  him  up  a  deity; 
But  my  poor  heart  alone  is  harmed, 

Whilst  thine  the  victor  is,  and  free! 

Aphra  Behn  [1640-1689] 

LES  AMOURS 

She  that  I  pursue,  still  flies  mc; 
.   Her  that  follows  me,  I  fly; 
She  that  I  still  court,  denies  me; 

Her  that  courts  me,  I  deny; 
Thus  in  one  web  we're  subtly  wove, 
And  yet  we  mutiny  in  love. 

She  that  can  save  me,  must  not  do  it; 

She  that  cannot,  fain  would  do; 
Her  love  is  bound,  yet  I  still  woo  it; 

Hers  by  loVe  is  bound  in  woe; 
Yet  bow  can  I  of  love  complain, 
Since  1  have  love  for  love  again? 

This  is  thy  woHi,  imperious  Child, 

Thine's  this  labyrinth  of  love. 
That  thus  hast  our  desires  beguiled, 

Nor  seeat  how  thine  airows  rove. 
Then,  prithee,  to  compose  this  stir. 
Make  her  love  me,  or  me  love  her.    . 

But,  if  irrevocable  are 

Thoso  keen  shafts  that  wound  us  so. 
Let  me  prevail  with  thee  thus  tar, 

That  thou  once  more  fake  thy  bow; 
Wound  her  hard  heart,  and  by  my  troth, 
111  be  content  to  take  them  both. 

Charles  Cotion  I1630-1687I 
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RIVALS 

Of  all  the  torments,  all  the  cares. 

With  which  our  lives  are  cursed; 
Of  all  the  plagues  a  lover  bears, 

Sure  rivals  are  the  worst! 
By  partners  in  each  other  kind 

Afflictions  easier  grow; 
In  love  alone  we  hate  to  find 

Companions  of  our  woe. 

Sylvia,  for  all  the  pangs  you  see 

Are  laboring  in  my  breast, 
I  beg  not  you  would  favor  me. 

Would  you  but  slight  the  rest! 
How  great  soe'er  your  rigors  are, 

With  them  alone  I'll  cope; 
I  can  endure  my  own  despair, 

But  not  another's  hope. 

William  Walsh  [1663-1708J 

"I  LATELY  VOWED,   BUT  TWAS  IN  HASTE" 

I  lATELY  vowed,  but  'twas  in  haste. 

That  I  no  more  would  court 
The  joys  which  seem  when  they  are  past 

As  dull  as  they  are  short. 

I  oft  to  hate  my  mistress  swear, 

But  soon  my  weakness  find: 
I  make  my  oaths  when  she's  severe, 
But  break  them  when  she's  kind. 

.    John  Oldmixon  [1673-1J4JI 

THE  TOUCH-STONE 

A  FOOL  and  knave  with  different  views 

For  Julia's  hand  apply; 
The  knave  to  mend  bis  fortune  sues. 

The  fool  to  please  his  eye. 
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Ask  you  how  Julia  will  behave, 

Depend  on't  for  a  rule, 
If  she's  a  fool  she'll  wed  the  knave — 

If  she's  a  knave,  the  (<xA. 

Samuel  Biskop  [i7Ji-i70sI 


AIR 

From  "  Tbc  Dueniu  " 

I  ne'er  could  any  luster  see 

In  eyes  that  would  not  look  on  me; 

I  ne'er  saw  nectar  on  a  lip, 

But  where  my  own  did  hope  to  sip. 

Has  the  maid  who  seeks  my  heart 

Cheeks  of  rose,  untouched  by  art? 

I  will  own  the  color  true 

When  yielding  blushes  aid  their  hu,e. 

Is  her  hand  so  soft  and  pureP 
I  must  prem  it,  to  be  sure; 
Nor  can  I  be  certain  then,' 
Till  it,  grateful,  press  again. 
Must  I,  with  attentive  eye. 
Watch  her  heaving  bosom  sigh? 
I  will  do  so,  when  I  see 
That  heaving  bosom  sigh  for  me. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  [1751-1816! 


"I  TOOK  A  HANSOM  ON  TO-DAY" 

I  TOOK  a  hansom  on  to-day, 
For  a  round  I  used  to  know — 

That  I  used  to  take  for  a  woman's  sake 
In  a  fever  of  to-and-fn>. 

There  were  the  landmarks  one  and  all^ 
What  did  they  stand  to  show? 

Street  and  square  and  river  were  there — 
Where  was  the  ancient  woe? 
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Never  a  hint  of  a  challrngiDg  hope   . 

Nor  a  hope  laid  sick  and  low. 
But  a  longing  dead  as  its  kindred  sped 

A  thousand  years  ago! 

William  Emesl  Henky  [iS49-rQO,{| 

DA  CAPO 

Short  and  sweet,  and  we've  come  to  the  end  of  it— 

Our  poor  little  love  lying  cold. 
Shall  no  sonnet,  then,  ever  be  penned  of  it? 

Nor  the  joys  and  pains  of  it  told? 
How  fair  was  its  face  in  the  morning, 

How  close  its  caresses  at  noon. 
How  its  evening  grew  chill  without  warning, 

Unpleasantly  soon  I 
I  can't  say  just  fiow  we  began  it— 

In  a  bkish,  or  a  smile,  or  a  »'gh; 
Fate  took  but  an  instant  to  plan  it; 

It  needs  but  a  moment  to  die. 
Yet — remember  that  first  conversation, 

When  the  flowers  you  had  dropped  at  your  (eet 
I  restored.    The  familiar  quotation 

Was — "Sweets  to  the  sweet." 
Oh.  their  delicate  perfume  has  haunted 

My  senses  a  whole  season  through. 
If  there  was  one  soft  charm  that  you  wanted 

The  violets  lent  it  to  you, 
I  whispered  you,  life  was  but  lonely: 

A  cue  which  you  graciously  took; 
And  your  eyes  learned  a  look  for  me  only — 

A  very  nice  look. 
And  sometimes  your  hand  would  touch  «y  hand, 

With  a  sweetly  particular  touch; 
You  said  many  things  in  a  sigh,  and 

Made  a  look  express  wondrously  much. 
We  smiled  for  the  mere  sake  of  smiling. 

And  laughed  for  no  reason  but  fun; 
Irrational  joys;  but  beguiling — 
And  all  that  is  done! 
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We  were  idle,  and  played  for  a  moment 

At  a  game  that  now  neither  will  [Hcsa: 
I  cared  not  to  find  out  what  "No"  meant; 

Nor  your  lips  to  grow  yielding  vrith  "Yes." 
Love  is  done  with  and  dead;  if  there  lingers  ' 

A  faint  and  indefinite  ghost, 
It  is  laid  with  this  kiss  on  your  fingers — 
A  jest  at  the  most. 

Tis  a  commonplace,  stale  ^tuation. 

Now  the  curtain  comes  down  from  above 
On  the  end  of  our  little  flirtation — 

A  travesty  romance;  for  Love, 
If  he  climbed  in  disguise  to  your  lattice. 

Fell  dead  of  the  first  kisses'  pain: 
But  one  thing  is  left  us  now;  that  is— 
Begin  it  again. 

Henry  Cuyler  Bunner  (185S-1896] 

SONG  AGAINST  WOMEN 

Why  should  I  sing  of  women 

And  the  aoftness  of  night. 
When  the  dawn  is  loud  with  battle 

And  the  day's  teeth  bite, 
And  there's  a  sword  to  lay  my  hand  to 

And  a  man's  fight? 

Why  should  I  sing  of  women?  ... 
There's  life  in  the  sun. 

And  red  adventure  calling 

Where  the  roads  run, 
And  cheery  brews  at  the  tavern 

When  the  day's  done. 

I've  sung  of  a  hundred  women 

In  a  hundred  lands; 
But  all  their  love  is  nothing 

But  drif  ting  sands. 
I'm  sick  of  theii  tears  and  kisses 

And  their  pale  hands. 
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I've  sung  of  a  hundred  women 

And  their  bought  lips; 

But  out  on  the  dean  horizon 

I  can  hear  the  whips 

'  Of  the  white  waves  lashing  the  bulwarks 

Of  great,  strong  ships: 

And  the  trails  that  run  to  the  westwaru 

Arc  shot  with  fire, 
And  the  winds  hurl  from  the  hewUaiid 

With  ancient  ire; 
And  all  my  body  itches 

With  an  old  desire. 

So  I'll  deal  no  more  in  women 

And  the  softness  of  night. 
But  I'll  follow  the  red  adventure 

And  the  wind's  flight; 
And  I'll  sing  of  the  sea  and  of  battle 

And  of  men's  might. 

Wiliard  Uunlingttn  WrigU  [iS 

SONG  OF  THYRSIS 

The  turtle  on  yon  withered  bough. 

That  lately  mourned  her  murdered  mate, 

Has  found  another  comrade  now — 

Such  changes  all  await! 

Again  her  drooping  plume  is  drest. 

Again  she's  willing  to  be  blest 

And  takes  her  lover  to  hei  nest. 

If  nature  has  decreed  it  so 
With  all  above,  and  all  below. 
Let  us  like  them  forget  our  woe; 

And  not  be  icilled  with  sorrow. 
If  I  should  quit  your  arms  to-night 
And  chance  to  die  before  'twas  light, 
I  would  advise  you — and  you  might— 

Love  again  to-morrow. 

PiiiUp  PrtHOu  (17S1-1831I 
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THE  TEST 


I  HELD  her  hand,  the  pledge  of  bliss, 

Her  hand  that  Itetnbled  and  withdrew; 
She  bent  her  head  before  my  kiss  .  .  . 

My  heart  was  sure  that  hers  was  true. 
Now  I  have  told  her  I  must  part, 

She  shakes  my  hand,  she  bids  adieu. 
Nor  shuns  the  kiss,    Alas,  my  hearti 

Hers  never  was  the  heart  for  you. 

Waiter  Savage  Landor  (17T5-1864I 

"THE  FAULT  IS  NOT  MINE" 
The  fault  is  not  mine  if  I  love  you  too  much, 

I  loved  you  too  Utile  loo  long, 
Such  ever  your  graces,  your  tenderness  such, 

And  the  music  the  heart  gave  the  tongue. 

A  time  h  now  coming  when  Love  must  be  gone, 
Tliough  he  never  abandoned  me  yet. 

Acknowledgeoutiricndship,  our  passion  disown, 
Our  foUies  (ah  c&n  you?)  forget. 

Walter  Savage  Landor  [1775-1864) 

THE  SNAKE 
My  love  and  I,  the  other  day. 
Within  a  myrtle  arbor  lay, 
When  near  us,  from  a  rosy  bed, 
A  little  Snake  put  forth  its  head. 

"See,"  said  the  maid,  with  lau^ng  eyes— 
"Yonder  the  fatal  emblem  lies! 
Who  could  expect  such  hidden  harm 
Beneath  the  rose's  velvet  charm?" 

Never  did  moral  thought  occur 

In  more  unlucky  hour  thsn  this; 
For  oh!  I  just  was  leading  her 

To  talk  of  love  and  think  of  bliss. 
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I  rose  to  kill  the  snake,  but  she 
In  pity  prayed  it  might  not  be 
"No,"  said  the  gir! — and  many  a  spark 

Flashed  from  her  eyelid  aa  she  said  it— 
"Under  the  rose,  or  in  the  dark, 

One  might,  perhaps,  have  cause  to  dread  it; 
But  when  its  wicked  eyes  appear, 

And  when  we  know  (or  what  they  wink  so, 
One  must  be  very  simple,  dear, 

To  let  it  sting  one — don't  you  think  sc?" 

Thomas  Moore  [1779-1851I 

"WHEN  I  LOVED  YOU" 

■  When  I  loved  you,  I  can't  but  allow 
I  had  many  an  exquisite  minute; 

But  the  scorn  that  I  feel  for  you  now 
Hath  even  more  luxury  in  it! 

Thus,  whether  we're-  on  tx  we're  oS, 
Some  witchery  seems  to  await  you; 

To  love  you  is  (deasant  enough. 

And  oh!  'tis  delicious  to  hatcyoul 

Thomas  Moore  11779-1851] 

A  TEMPLE  TO  FRIENDSHIP 

"A  TEUFLE  to  Friendship,"  said  Laura,  enchanted, 

"I'll  build  in  this  garden, — the  thought  is  divine!" 
Her  temple  was  built,  and  she  now  only  wanted  ' 

An  image  of  Friendship  to  place  on  the  shrine.' 
She  flew  to  a  sculptor,  who  set  down  before  her 

A  Friendship,  the  fairest  his  art  could  invent  j 
But  so  cold  and  so  dull,  that  the  youthful  adorer 

Saw  plainly  this  was  not  the  idol  she  meant. 

"O  never,"  she  cried,  "could  I  think  of  eSBhrining 
An  image  whose  looks  are  bo  joyless  and  dini: — 

But  yon  little  god,  upon  roses  redioiBg, 
We'll  make,  If  you  [dease,  sir,  a  FHendship  «f  him." 
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So  the  bargain  was  struck.    With  the  little  god  laden 
She  joyfully  flew  to  her  shrine  in  the  grove: 

"Farewell,"  said  the  sculptor,  "you're  not  the  firet  maiden 
Who  came  but  for  Friendship  and  took  away  Ltwel " 

Thomas  Moore  ii779-i8;i] 

THE  GLOVE  AND  THE  LIONS 
King  Francis  was  a  hearty  king,  and  loved  a  royal  sport, 
And  one  day,  as  his  lions  fought,  sat  looking  on  the  court. 
The  nobles  filled  the  benches,  and  the  ladies  in  their  pride, 
And  'mongst  them  sat  the  Count  de  Lorge,  with  one  for 

whom  he  sighed: 
And  truly  'twas  a  gallant  thing  to  see  that  crowning  show. 
Valor  and  love,  and  a  king  above,  and  the  royal  beasts  below. 

Ramped  and  roared  the  lions,  with  horrid  laughing  jaws; 
They  bit,  they  ^red,  gave  blows  like  beams,  a  wind  went 

wth  their  paws; 
With  wallowing  mi^t  and  stifled  roar  they  rolled  oti  one 

another, 
Till  all  the  pit  with  sand  and  mane  was  in  a  thunderous 

smother; 
The  bloody  foam  above  the  bars  came  w4ilsking  through  the 

air; 
Said  Francis  then,  "  Faith,  gentlemen,  we're  better  here  than 

there." 

De  Lorge's  love  o'erheard  the  King,  a  beauteous  lively  dame. 
With  smiling  lips  and  sharp  bright  eyes,  which  always 

seemed  the  same; 
She  thought,  "  The  Comit,  my  lover,  b  brave  as  brave  can 

be; 
He  aorely  would  do  wondrous  things  to  show  his  love  of  me; 
King,  ladies,  lovers,  all  look  on;  the  occasion  is  divine; 
111  drop  my  glove  to  prove  his  love;  great  glory  will  be 


She  dropped  her  glove,  to  prove  his  love,  then  looked  at  him 

and  smiled; 
He  bowed,  and  in  a  moment  leaped  among  the  Uons  wild; 
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The  leap  was  quick,  return  was  quick,  he  has  regaiiwd  tis 

place, 
llLen  threw  the  glove,  but  not  with  love,  right  in  the  lady's 

"By  Heaven,"  said  Francis,  "rightly  done!"  and  he  rose 

from  where  he  sat ; 
"No  love,"  quoth  he,  "but  vanity,setslovea  task  like  that." 

Leigh  Hum  [1784-1859! 


«/ 


TO  WOMAN 
Woman!  experience  might  have  I  old  me 
That  all  must  love  thee  who  beholil  thee; 
Surely  experience  might  have  taught 
Thy  firmest  promises  are  naught; 
But,  placed  in  all  thy  charms  before  me, 
AU  1  Forget,  but  to  adore  thee. 
Oh,  Memoryl  ihou  choicest  blessing, 
When  joined  with  hope,  when  still  posgessii] 
But  bow  much  cursed  by  every  lover, 
When  hope  is  fled,  and  passion's  over! 
Woman,  that  (air  and  fond  deceiver, 
Mow  prompt  are  stripUngs  to  bdicve  herl 
H9W  throbs  the  pulae  when  first  we  view 
The  eye  that  rolls  in  glossy  blue. 
Or  sparkles  black,  or  mildly  throws 
A  beam  from  under  hazel  brows! 
How  cjuitk  we  credit  every  oath. 
And  hear  her  pli^^t  the  willing  trotht 
Fwidly  we  hope  'twill  last  for  aye. 
When,  lo!  she  changes  in  a  day. 
This  record  will  forever  stand, 
"Woman,  thy  vows  are  traced  in  sand." 

Gtorgt  Cordon  Byrtm  [tjl 

LOVE'S  SPITE 
You  take  a  town  you  cannot  keep; 

And,  forced  in  turn  to  fly, 
O'er  ruins  you  have  made  shaH  leap  , 
Your  deadliest  enemy! 
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Her  love  b  youis — and  be  it  so— 
But  can  you  keep  it?    No,  do,  no! 

Upon  her  brow  we  gazed  wilh  awe. 
And  loved,  and  wished  to  love,  in  vain 

But  when  the  snow  begins  to  thaw 
We  shun  with  scorn  the  miry  plain. 

Women  wilh  grace  may  jield;  but  she 

Appeared  some  Virgin  Deity. 

Bright  was  her  sotri  as  Dian's  crest 
WhiteniDg  on  Vesta's  fane  its  sheen ; 

Cold  looked  she  as  the  wavdess  breast 
Of  some  stone  Dian  at  thirteen. 

Men  loved:  but  hope  they  deemed  to  be 

A  sweet  Impossibility! 

Aubrey  Tkotmu  De  Vere  (iSn-iswil 

LADY  CLARA  VERE  DE  VERE 
Lady  Qara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Of  tne  you  shall  not  win  rcnoura: 
Vou  thought  to  break  a  country  heart 

For  pastime,  ere  you  went  to  town. 
At  me  you  smiled,  but  unbeguiled 

I  saw  the  snare,  and  I  retired: 
The  daughter  of  a  hundred  earls. 

You  are  not  one  to  be  desired. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

I  know  you  proud  to  bear  your  name, 
Your  pride  is  yet  no  mate  for  mine. 

Too  proud  lo  care  from  whence  I  came. 
Nor  would  I  ^reak  for  your  sweet  sake 

A  heart  that  dotes  on  truer  charms. 
A  simple  maiden  in  her  flower 

Is  worth  a  hundred  coats-of-arms. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Some  meeker  pupil  you  must  fmd. 
For,  were  you  queen  of  all  that  is, 

I  could  not  stoop  to  such  a  mind. 
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You  sought  to  prove  how  I  could  love, 

And  my  disdain  is  my  reply. 
The  iion  on  your  old  stone  gates 

Is  not  more  cold  to  you  than  I. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

You  put  strange  memories  in  my  head. 
Not  thrice  your  brandling  limes  have  blown 

Since  1  beheld  young  Laurence  dead. 
0,  your  sweet  eyes,  your  low  replies! 

A  great  enchantress  you  may  be; 
But  there  was  that  across  his  throat 

Which  you  had  hardly  cared  to  sec. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

When  thus  be  met  his  mother's  view. 
She  had  the  passions  of  her  kind. 

She  spake  some  certain  truths  of  you. 
Indeed  I  heard  one  bitter  word 

That  scarce  is  fit  for  you  to  hear; 
Her  manners  had  not  that  repose 

Which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere, 

Lady  Oara  Vere  de  Vere, 

There  stands  a  specter  in  your  hall; 
The  guilt  of  blood  is  at  jour  door; 

You  changed  a  wholesome  heart  to  gall. 
Vou  held  your  course  witlioul  remorse, 

To  make  him  trust  his  modest  worth. 
And,  last,  you  fixed  a  vacant  stare, 

And  slew  him  with  your  noble  birth. . 

Trust  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

From  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  bent. 
The  gardener  Adam  and  hb  wife 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descenL 
Howc'cr  ii  be,  it  seems  to  mc, 

Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 
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I  know  you,  Clara  Vert  de  Vere; 

You  fMne  among  your  halls  and  toweis; 
The  languid  light  of  your  proud  eyes 

Is  wearied  of  the  rolling  bours. 
In  glowing  health,  with  boundless  wealth, 

But  sickening  of  a  vague  disease, 
You  know  ao  ill  to  deal  with  time. 

You  needs  must  play  such  pranks  as  these. 

Clara,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

If  time  be  heavy  on  your  hands. 
Are  there  no  beggars  at  your  gate. 

Nor  any  pOM'  about  your  lands? 
O,  teach  the  orphan-boy  to  read. 

Or  teach  the  orphan-gitl  to  sew. 
Pray  Heaven  for  a  human  heart, 

And  let  the  foolish  yeoman  go. 

Alfred  Ttnnyson  [iSo^-iggz] 

SHADOWS 

Th5K  seemed,  to  those  who  saw  them  meet, 

The  casual  friends  of  every  day; 
Her  smile  was  undisturbed  and  sweet, 

His  courtesy  was  free  and  gay. 

But  yet  if  one  the  other's  name 

In  some  unguarded  moment  heard, 
The  heart  you  thought  so  calm  and  tame 

Would  struggle  like  a  captured  bird: 

And  letters  of  mere  formal  phrase 
Were  blistered  with  repeated  tears, — 

And  this  was  not  the  work  of  days, 
But  had  gone  on  for  years  and  years! 

Alas,  that  love  was  rwt  too  strong 

For  maiden  shame  aad  manly  pride! 
Alas,  that  they  delayed  so  long 

The^tal  of  mutual  bliss  besidel 
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Yet  what  no  chance  could  then  reveal. 
And  neither  would  be  fint  to  own, 

Let  fate  and  courage  now  conceal. 
When  truth  could  bring  leniorse  alone. 

Rickatd  MoncktoH  MUnts  [iSofriSSs] 

SORROWS  OF  WERTHER 

Werther  had  a  love  for  Charlotte 
Such  as  words  could  never  ulter; 

Would  you  know  how  fiist  he  met  ber? 
She  was  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

Charlotte  was  a  married  lady, 
And  a  moral  man  was  Werther, 

And,  for  all  the  wealth  of  Indies, 
Would  do  nothing  for  to  liurt  her. 

So  he  sighed  and  pined  and  ogled, 
And  his  passion  boiled  and  bubbled, 

IIU  he  blew  his  silly  brains  out, 
And  no  more  was  by  it  troubled. 

Charlotte,  having  seen  his  body 
Borne  before  her  on  a  shutter, 

Like  a  well-conducted  person. 
Went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

WilliarH  Makepeace  Tkackeray  IiSti-iSejI 

THE  AGE  OF  WISDOM 
Ho,  pretty  page,  with  the  dimpled  chin; 

That  never  has  known  Ihc  barber'3  shear, 
All  your  wish  is  woman  to  win. 
This  is  the  way  that  boj-s  begin, — 

Wait  till  you  come  to  Forty  Year. 

Curly  gold  locks  cover  foolish  brains, 

Billing  and  cooing  is  all  your  cheer; 

Sighing,  and  singing  of  midnigiht  strainB, 

Under  Bonnybell's  window-panes,— 

Wait  till  you  come  to  Forty  Year. 
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Forty  times  over  let  Michaelmas  pass, 
GriEzling  hair  the  brain  does  dear — 

Then  you  know  a  boy  is  an  ass, 

Then  you  Icnow  the  worth  of  a  lass, 
Once  you  have  come  to  Forty  Year. 

Pledge  me  louad;  1  bid  ye  declare, 
All  gooA  Ediows  whose  beards  are  gray, 

Did  not  the  fairest  of  the  fair 

Common  gro^  and  wearisome  ere 
Ever  a  mouth  was  passed  away? 


Gillian's  dead,  God  rest  her  bier, 
How  I  loved  her  twenty  years  synel 

Marian's  married,  but  I  sit  here, 

Alone  and  merry  at  Forty  Year, 
Dipping  my  nose  in  the  Gascon  wine. 

Wiltiam  Mokeptace  Tkaekeray  [i8ir-r863] 


ANDREA  DEL  SARTO 

CALLED  "the  FAULTLESS  PAINTER" 

But  do  not  let  us  quarrel  any  more, 
No,  my  Lucrezia;  bear  with  me  for  once: 
Sit  down  and  all  shall  happen  as  you  wish. 
You  turn  youf  face,  but  does  it  bring  your  heart? 
I'll  work  then  for  yOur  friend's  friend,  never  few, 
Treat  hisown«ttbject  after  his  own  way, 
Fix  his  own  time,  accept  too  his  own  price,  ,     , 
And  shut  the  money  into  this  small  hani) 
When  ne«t  it  takes  mine.    WiU  it?  tenderly? 
Oh,  I'll  cDntent  bln),~but  to-morrow,  Lovel 
I  often  am  much  wearier  than  you  think, 
This  evening  more  than  osual,  and  it  seems 
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As  IE— foi^ve  now — should  you  let  me  sit 
Here  by  the  wiodow,  with  your  hand  in  nune. 
And  look  a  half-hour  forth  on  Fiesole, 
Both  of  one  mind,  as  married  people  use,. 
Quietly,  quietly  the  evening  through, 
I  might  gel  up  to-morrow  to  my  work 
Cheerful  and  fresh  as  ever.     Let  us  try. 
To-morrow  how  you  shall  be  glad  for  thisi 
Your  soft  hand  is  a  woman  of  itself, 
And  mine  the  man's  bared  breast  she  curb  inside. 
Don't  count  the  time  tost  neither;  you  must  serve 
For  each  of  the 
It  saves  a  mod< 
My  serpentinin 
^How  could  y 
Even  to  put  th 
My  face,  my  n; 

Which  everybody  looks  on  and  calls  his. 
And,  I  suppose,  is  looked  on  by  in  turn. 
While  she  looks — no  one's:  very  dear,  no  less. 
You  smile?  why,  there's  my  picture  ready  made, 
There's  what  we  painters  call  our  harmony! 
■     A  common  grayness  silvers  everything, — 
All  in  a  twilight,  you  and  I  alike 
— You,  at  the  point  of  your  first  pride  in  me 
(That's  gone  you  know), — but  I,  at  every  point; 
My  youth,  my  hope,  my  art,  being  all  toned  down 
To  yonder  sober  pleasant  Fiesole. 
There's  the  bell  clinking  irotn  the  chapet-top; 
That  length  of  convent  wall  across  the  way 
Holds  the  trees  safer,  huddled  more  inside; 
Hie  last  monk  leaves  the  garden :  dnys  decrease, 
And  autumn  grows,  autinnn  in  everything. 
Eh?  the  whole  seems  to  fall  into  a  shape 
As  if  1  saw  alike  my  work  and  self 
And  all  that  I  was  bom  to  be  and  do, 
A  twilight-piece.     Love,  we  are  in  God's  hand. 
How  strange  now  looks  the  life  he  makes  is  lead; 
So  free  we  seem,  so  fettered  fast  we  arel 
I  feel  he  laid  the  fetter;  let  it  lie! 
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This  chamber  for  example — tum  your  bead — 

All  that's  behind  us!    You  don't  imdersUnd 

Nor  care  to  understand  about  my  art. 

But  you  can  hear  at  least  when  peof^  speak: 

And  that  cartocn,  the  second  from  the  door 

— It  is  the  thing.  Love!  so  such  thing  should  be— 

Behold  MadoDDal — ^I  am  hold  to  say. 

I  can  do  with  my  pencil  what  I  knov, 

What  I  see,  what  at  bottom  erf  my  heart 

I  wish  for,  if  I  ever  wish  bo  deep — 

Do  ea»Iy,  too — when  I  say,  perfectly, 

I  do  not  boast,  perhaps:  yourself  are  judgE, 

Who  listened  to  the  L^ate's  talk  last  week. 

And  just  as  mudi  they  used  to  say  in  France. 

At  any  rate  'tis  easy,  all  of  it ! 

No  sketches  first,  no  studies,  that's  long  past: 

I  do  what  inajiy  dieani  iA  all  their  Uvea, 

— Dreami*  strive  to  do,  and  agonize  to  do, 

And  fail  in  doing.    I  could  count  twenty  such 

Od  twice  your  fingers,  and  not  leave  this  town. 

Who  strive — you  don't  know  how  the  others  strive 

To  paist  a  httie  thing  like  that  you  smeared 

Carelessly  paasng  with  youi  robes  afloat, — 

Yet  do  much  less,  so  much  less,  S<»neone  says, 

(I  know  his  name,  no  matter) — so  much  leas! 

Well,  less  Isntoce,  Lucrezia:  I  am  judged. 

There  bums  a  truer  li^t  of  God  in  ihem. 

In  their  vexed  beating  EtuSed  and  stopped-up  brain. 

Heart,  or  whate'er  else,  than  gioes  on  to  prompt 

This  low-putscd  fcnthri^t  craftanan's  hand  of  mine. 

Their  wotlra  drop  groundwaid,  but  themsdves,  I  kno^, 

Reach  many  a  time  a  heaven  that's  shut  to  nte. 

Enter  and  take  their  place  there  sure  enough, 

Thougji  they  come  back  and  cannot  tell  the  world. 

My  works  are  oeaier  heaven,  but  I  sit  here. 

The  sudden  blood  of  these  menl  at  a  word — 

Praise  them,  it  boils,  or  blame  them,  h  bolls  too. 

I,  painting  from  myaell  and  to  mysril,  i 

Know  what  I  do,  axa  unmoved  by  men's  blame 

Or  their  praise  ettker.    Somebody  remarks  ' 
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Morella's  outline  there  is  wrongly  traced. 
His  hue  mistaken;  what  of  that?  oi  else, 
Rightly  traced  and  well  ordered;  what  of  that? 
Speak  as  they  please,  what  does  the  mQimCua  care? 
Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  giaap. 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for?    All  is  silver-graiy, 
Placid  and  perfect  with  my  art;  the  wanel 
I  know  both  what  I  want  and  what  mi^t  gun; 
And  yet  how  profitless  to  know,  to  sig^ 
"  Had  1  been  two,  another  and  myaelf. 
Our  head  would  have  o'edooked  the  world!"  No  dot 
Yonder's  a  work  now,  of  that  famous  youth 
The  Urbinate  who  died  five  yeais  ago. 
{'Tb  copied,  George  Vasari  sent  it  me.) 
Well,  I  can  fancy  how  he  did  it  all, 
Pouring  bis  soul,  with  kings  and  popes  to  see. 
Reaching,  that  heaven  might  so  lepleuish  him. 
Above  and  through  his  art — for  it  gives  way; 
That  arm  is  wrongly  put — and  there  again-^ 
A  fault  to  pardon  in  the  drawing's  lines, 
Its  body,  so  to  speak:  its  soul  is  right,  f 

He  means  right, — that,  a  child  may  undentand. 
Still,  what  an  arml  and  I  could  alter  it: 
But  all  the  play,  the  insight  and  the  stretch — 
Out  of  me,  out  of  me!    And  wherefore  out? 
Had  you  enjoined  them  on  me,  given  me  aoul. 
We  might  have  risen  to  Rafael,  I  and  youl 
Nay,  Love,  you  did  give  all  I  asked,  I  think- 
More  than  1  merit,  yes,  by  many  times. 
But  had  you — oh,  with  the  same  perfect  btorw. 
And  perfect  eyes,  and  more  than  perfect  moutJ), 
And  the  low  voice  my  soul  hears,  as  a  bird 
The  fowler's  pipe,  and  follows  to  the  anaie — 
Had  you,  with  these  the  same,  but  brought  a  miadl 
Some  women  do  so.    Had  the  mouth  thexe  urged, 
"God  and  the  gloryl  n6ver  care  (or  gain. 
The  present  by  the  future,  what  b  that? 
Live  for  fame,  side  by  side  with  Agmdol 
Rafael  is  waiting:  up  to  God,  dl  threel" 
I  might  have  done  it  for  you.    So  it  seems: 
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Perhaps  not.     All  is  as  God  overrules. 

Beside,  incentives  come  from  the  soul's  self; 

The  rest  avail  not.    Why  do  I  need  you? 

Wliat  wife  had  Rafael,  or  has  Agnolo? 

In  tliis  world,  who  can  do  a  thing,  will  not; 

And  who  would  do  it,  cannot,  I  perceive: 

Yet  the  wiU's  somewfiat — smnewhat,  too,  the  power' — 

And  thus  we  hali-inen  straggle.    At  the  end, 

God  I  conclude,  compoeates,  punishes. 

Tis  safer  for  me,  if  the  award  be  strict, 

That  I  am  sontething  underrated  here. 

Poor  this  long  while,  despised,  to  speak  the  truth. 

1  dared  not,  do  you  know,  leave  home  all  day. 

For  fear  of  chancing  on  the  Paris  lords. 

The  best  is  when  they  pass  and  look  aside; 

But  they  speak  sometimes;  I  must  bear  it  all. 

Well  may  they  speak!    That  Francis,  that  firat  time. 

And  that  long  festal  year  at  Fontainebleaul 

I  surely  then  couM  sometimes  leave  the  ground. 

Put  on  the  glory,  Rafael's  daily  wear, 

In  that  humane  great  monarch's  golden  look, — 

Otie  finger  in  his  beard  or  twisted  curl 

Over  his  mouth's  px>d  mark  that  made  the  smile, 

One  arm  about  my  shoulder,  round  ray  neck, 

The  jinf^  of  his  gold  chain  in  my  ear, 

I  painting  proudly  with  his  breath  on  me, 

All  bis  court  round  him,  seeing  with  his  eyes. 

Such  frank  French  eyes,  and  such  a  fire  of  souls 

Profuse,  my  hand  kept  plying  by  those  hearts, — 

And,  best  of  all,  thb,  this,  this  face  beyond. 

This  in  the  background,  waiting  on  my  work, 

To  crown  the  issue  with  a  last  reward! 

A  good  lime,  was  it  not,  my  kingly  days? 

And  had  you  not  grown  restless  .  .  .  bot  I  know— ' 

'TIS  done  and  past;  'twas  right,  my  instinct  said; 

Too  live  the  Kfe  grew,  golden  and  not  grey,        .      ' 

And  I'm  the  weak-«yed  bat  no  arm  should  tempt 

Out  of  the  grange  whose  four  walls  make  his  worid. 

How  could  it  end  hi  any  other  way? 

You  called  me,  and  I  came  home  to  yonr  heart. 
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The  triumph  was, — to  leach  and  stay  therei  since 

I  reached  it  ere  the  triumph,  what  isJost? 

Let  my  hands  frame  your  face  in  youi  hair's  gold. 

You  beautiful  Lucrezia  that  are  mine! 

"Rafael  did  thb,  Andrea  pamted  that; 

The  Roman's  is  the  better  when  you  pray, 

But  atili  the  other's  Virgia  was  bis  wife  " — 

Men  will  excuse  me.    1  am  glad  to  judge 

Both  pictures  in  your  presence;  dearer  grows 

My  better  fortune,  I  resolve  to  think. 

For  do  you  know,  Lucrezia,  as  God  lives, 

Said  one  day  Agnolo,  bis  very  self 

To  Rafael  ...  I  have  known  it  all  these  yeais  .  .  . 

(When  the  young  man  was  flflining  out  his  thoughts 

Upon  a  palace-wall  for  Rome  to  see. 

Too  lifted  up  in  heart  because  of  it) 

"Friend,  there's  a  certain  sorry  little  scrub 

Goes  up  and  down  oui  Florence,  none  caies  how, 

Who,  were  he  set  to  plan  and  execute 

As  you  are,  pricked  on  by  your  popet  and  lungs. 

Would  bring  the  sweat  into  that  brow  of  yours!" 

To  Rafael's!    And  indeed  the  arm  is  wrong. 

I  hardly  dare  .  .  .  yet,  only  you  to  see, 

Give  the  chalk  here — quick,  thus  the  line  should  gol 

Ay,  but  the  soul!  he's  Rafaell  rub  it  outl 

Still,  all  1  care  tot,  if  he  spoke  the  truth, 

(What  he?  why,  who  but  Michel  Agnolo? 

Bo  you  forget  already  words  like  tbose?) 

If  reiUly  there  was  such  a  chance,  so  Icet, — 

Is,  whether  you're — not  grateful — but  more  pleased. 

Well,  let  me  think  so.    And  you  smile  indeed ! 

This  hour  has  been  an  hour!    Another  smile? 

If  you  would  sit  thus  by  me  every  night 

I  should  work  better,  do  you  comprehend? 

I  mean  that  I  should  earn  more,  give  you  more. 

See,  it  is  settkd  dusk  now;  there's  a  star; 

Morello's  gone,  the  watch-lights  show  the  wall, 

The  cue-oiris  sptak  the  name  we  call  them  by. 

Come  from  the  window,  love, — cQme  in,  at  last. 

Inside  tin  lodbuiichaly  little  hooae 
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Wc  built  to  be  so  gay  with.    God  Is  ju^. 

King  Francis  may  forgive  me:  oft  at  nights 

Uiiea  I  lodi  up  from  painting,  eyes  tiled  out, 

The  walb  become  illumined,  brick  from  brick 

Distinct,  instead  of  moitar,  fierce  bright  gold, 

That  gold  of  his  I  did  cement  them  withi 

I^t  us  but  love  each  other.     Must  you  go? 

That  Cousin  hete  again?  he  waits  outside? 

Must  see  you — you,  and  not  with  me?    Those  loans? 

More  gaming  debts  to  pay?  you  smiled  for  that? 

Well,  let  smiles  buy  met  have  you  more  to  sperKl? 

While  hand  and  eye  and  something  of  a  heart 

Are  left  me,  work's  my  ware,  and  what's  it  worth? 

Ill  pay  my  fancy.    Only  let  me  sit 

The  gray  remsunder  of  the  evening  out, 

Idle,  you  call  it,  and  muse  perfectly 

How  I  could  paint,  were  I  but  back  in  FrancCi 

One  picture,  just  one  more, — the  Virgin's  face. 

Not  yours  this  time!    I  want  you  at  my  side 

To  hear  them— that  is  Michel  Agnolo — 

Judge  all  I  do  and  tell  you  of  its  worth. 

Will  you?    To-morrow,  satisfy  your  friend. 

I  take  the  subjects  for  his  corridor, , 

Finish  the  portrait  out  of  hand— there,  there, 

And  throw  him  in  another  thing  or  two 

If  he  demurs;  the  whole  should  prove  enough 

To  pay  for  this  same  Cousin's  freak.    Beside, 

What's  better  and  what's  all  I  care  about, 

Get  you  the  thirteen  scudi  for  the  ruff! 

Love,  does  that  please  you?    Ah,  but  what  does  he, 

The  CouMnI  what  does  he  to  please  you  more? 

I  am  grown  peaceful  as  old  age  to-night. 
I  regret  little,  I  would  change  still  leas. 
Since  there  my  past  life  lies,  why  alter  it? 
The  very  wrong  to  Francis! — it  is  true 
I  took  his  coin,  was  tempted  and  comj^ied. 
And  built  this  house  and  sinned,  and  all  is  saJd. 
My  father  and  my  mother  died  of  want. 
Well,  had  I  riches  of  my  own?  you  see 
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How  one  gets  rich  I    Let  eadi  one  bear  lu3  lot. 
They  were  bom  poor,  Uved  poor,  and  poor  tht^r  died: 
And  I  have  labored  somewhat  in  my  time 
And  not  been  paid  profusely.    Some  good  son 
Paint  my  two  hundred  pictures — let  him  try! 
No  doubt,  there's  something  strikes  a  balance.    Yta, 
You  loved  me  quite  enough,  it  seems  to-night,. 
This  must  suffice  me  here.    What  would  one  have? 
Id  heaven,  perhaps,  new  chances,  one  more  chance- 
Four  great  walls  in  the  New  Jenissiem, 
Meted  on  each  side  by  the  angel's  reed, 
For  Leonard,  Rafael,  Agnolo,  and  me 
To  cover, — the  three  first  without  a  wi£e, 
While  I  have  mine!    So — Btill  they  ovucome 
Because  there's  still  Luciezia,— ^s  I  diooec. 

Again  the  Cousin's  whistlel    Go,  my  love. 

Roberl  BrmimiHi  [iSii-iSSg] 


MY  LAST  DUCHESS 


That's  my  last  Duchess  painted  on  the  wall. 
Looking  as  if  she  were  alive.    I  call 
That  piece  a  wonder,  now:  Fri  Pandolf's  hands 
Worked  busily  a  day,  and  there  ^e  stands. 
Will't  please  you  sit  and  look  at  her?    1  said 
"Fr&  Pandolf "  by  design,  for  never  read 
Strangers  lik«  you  that  {uctured  countenance, 
He  d^th  and  passion  of  its  earnest  glance^ 
But  to  myself  they  turned  (since  none  puts  by 
The  curtain  I  have  drawn  for  you,  but  1} 
And  seemed  as  they  would  a^  me,  if  they  durst. 
How  sudi  a  glance  came  there;  so,  not  th«  fiist 
Are  you  to  turn  and  nak  thus.    Sir,  'twas  not 
Her  husband's  presence  only,  called  that  ^ot 
Of  joy  into  the  Duchess'  cheek:  perhaps 
Fri  Pandolf  chanced  to  say,  "Her  mantle  laps 
Over  my  lady's  wrist  too  much,"  or  "Paint 
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Must  never  hope  to  reproduce  the  faint 

Half-flush  that  dies  along  her  throat";  such  stuff 

Was  courtesy,  she  thought,  and  cause  enough 

For  calling  up  that  spot  of  joy.    She  had 

A  heart — how  shall  I  say?— too  soon  made  glad, 

Too  easily  impressed;  she  liked  whate'er 

She  looked  00,  and  her  looks  went  everywhere. 

Sir,  'twas  all  one!    My  favor  at  her  breast, 

The  dropping  of  the  daylight  in  the  West, 

The  bough  of  cherries  some  officious  fool 

Broke  in  the  orchard  for  her,  the  white  mule 

She  rode  with  round  the  terrace — all  and  each 

Would  draw  from  her  alike  the  approving  speech, 

Or  blush,  at  least.    She  thanked  men,— -good !  but  thanked 

Somehow — I  kcow  not  how — as  if  she  ranked 

My  gift  of  a  nine  hundred-years-old  name 

With  anybody's  gift.    Who'd  stoop  to  blame 

This  sort  of  trifiing?    Even  had  you  skill 

Id  speech — (which  I  havtf  notj^to  make  your  will 

Quite  clear  to  such  an  one,  and  say,  "Just  this 

Or  that  in  yon  disgusta  me;  here  you  miss. 

Or  there  exceed  the  mark" — and  if  she  let 

Herself  be  lessoned  so,  nor  plainly  set 

Her  wits  to  yours,  forsooth,  and  made  excuse, 

— E'en  then  would  be  some  stooping;  and  I  choose 

Never  to  stoop.    Ob  sir,  she  smiled,  no  doubt. 

Whene'er  I  passed  her;  but  who  passed  without 

Much  tbe  same  smile?    ITiii  grew;  I  gave  commands; 

TTien  all  smiles  stopped  together.    There  she  stands 

As  if  alive.    Will't  please  you  rise?    We'll  meet 

The  company  below,  then.    I  repeat, 

The  Count  your  master's  known  munificence 

Is  ample  warrant  that  no  just  pretense 

Of  mine  for  dowTy  will  be  disallowed; 

Though  his  fair  daughter's  self,  as  I  avowed 

At  starting,  is  my  object.    Nay,  we'll  go 

Together  down,  Hr.    Notice  Neptune,  though, 

Taming  a  sea-horse,  thought  a  rarity, 

Which  Oaus  of  Innsbruck  cast  in  bronze  for  mel 

Robert  BrevrUng  [1813-1889] 
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ADAM,  LILITH,   AND  EVE 
One  day,  it  thundered  and  lightened. 
Two  women,  [airly  frightened, 
Sank  to  their  knees,  transfonncd,  transfixed, 
At  the  feet  of  the  man  who  sat  betwixt; 
And  "Mercy!"  cried  each — "if  I  tell  the  truth 
Of  a  passage  in  my  youth!" 

Said  This:  "Do  you  mind  the  morning 
I  met  your  love  with  scorning? 
As  the  worst  of  the  venom  left  my  lips, 
I  thought,  'If,  despite  this  lie,  he  strips 
The  mask  from  my  soul  with  a  kiss — I  crawl 
His  slave, — soul,  body,  and  all! ' " 

Said  That:  "We  stood  to  be  married; 
The  priest,  or  some  one,  tarried; 
'If  Paradise-door  prove  locked?'  smiled  you. 
I  thought,  as  I  nodded,  stSiling  too, 
'Did  one,  that's  away,  arrive — nor  late 
Nor  soon  should  unlock  Hell's  gate!'" 

It  ceased  to  lighten  and  thunder. 

Up  started  both  in  wonder, 

Looked  around  and  saw  that  the  sky  was  dear. 

Then  laughed  "Confess  you  believed  us,  Dear!" 

"I  saw  through  the  joke!"  the  man  replied 

They  re-seated  themselves  beside. 

Robert  Brovming  [1S11-1889I 

THE  LOST  MISTRESS 
All's  over,  then;  does  truth  sound  bitter 

As  one  at  first  believes? 
Hark,  'tis  the  sparrows'  good-ni^t  twitter 

About  your  cottage  eaves! 

And  the  ler'-buds  en  the  vine  are  woolly, 

I  noticed  ibat,  t<Hlay; 
One  day  more  bursts  them  open  fully 

—Yon  know  the  red  turns  gray. 
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To-morrow  we  meet  the  game  then,  dearest? 

May  I  take  your  liand.  in  mine? 
Mere  friends  are  we, — well,  friends  the  merest 

Keep  much  that  I  resign: 

For  each  glance  of  the  eye  so  bright  and  black, 
Thou^  I  keep  with  heart's  endeavor, — 

Your  voice,  when  you  wish  the  snowdrops  back, 
Though  it  stay  in  my  soul  forever! — 

Yet  I  will  but  say  what  mere  friends  say. 

Or  only  a  thought  stronger; 
I  will  hold  your  hand  but  as  long  as  all  may. 

Or  so  very  little  longer! 

Robert  Brcwniig  [1811-18B9I 

FRIEND  AND  LOVER  ; 

When  Psyche's  friend  becomes  her  lover. 

How  sweetly  these  conditions  blendl 
But,  oh,  what  anguish  to  discover 
Her  lover  has  become— her  friend! 

Mary  Ainge  de  Vere  [1844- 

LOST  UiV^ 
Who  wins  his  Love  shall  lose  her, 

Who  loses  her  shall  gain, 
For  still  the  spirit  wooes  her, 

A  soul  without  a  stain; 
And  Memory  still  pursues  her 

With  longings  not  in  vainl 


Oh,  happier  he  who  gains  not 
The  Love  some  seem  to  gain; 

The  joy  that  custom  Stains  not 
Shall  still  with  him  remain. 
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The  loveliness  that  wanes  not, 
The  Love  that  ne'er  can  wane. 

In  dreams  she  grows  not  older 
The  lands  of  Dream  among, 

Though  all  the  world  wax  colder. 
Though  all  the  songs  be  sung, 

In  dreams  doth  he  behold  her 
StiU  fair  and  kind  and  young. 

Andrew  Lang  11844-1911] 

VOBISCUM  EST  lOPE 

When  thou  must  home  to  shades  of  underground. 

And  there  arrived,  a  new  admired  guest, 

The  beauteous  spirits  do  engirt  thee  round. 

White  lope,  blithe  Helen,  and  the  rest. 

To  hear  the  stories  of  thy  finished  love 

From  that  smooth  tongue  whose  music  hell  can  move; 

Then  wilt  thou  speak  of  banqueting  delights, 
Of  masques  and  revels  which  sweet  youth  did  make. 
Of  tourneys  and  great  challenges  of  knights. 
And  all  these  triumphs  for  thy  beauty's  sake: 
When  thou  hast  told  these  honors  done  to  thee, 
Then  tell,  O  tell,  how  thou  didst  murder  mel 

Thomas  Campion  [  ?  -t6igl 

FOUR  WINDS 
"  Four  winds  blowing  through  the  sky, 
You  have  seen  poor  maidens  die, 
Tell  me  then  what  I  shall  do 
That  my  lover  may  be  true." 
Said  the  wind  from  out  the  south, 
"Lay  no  kiss  upon  his  mouth," 
And  the  wind  from  out  the  west, 
"Wound  the  heart  within  his  breast," 
And  the  wind  from  out  the  east, 
"Send  him  empty  from  the  feaat," 
And  the  wind  ffom  out  the  north, 
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"In  the  tempest  thrust  him  forth; 
When  thou  art  more  cruel  than  he. 
Then  will  Love  be  kind  to  thee." 

Sara  Taudale  [1884- 

TO  MANON 

A3  70  BIS  CHOICE  OF  HER 


Wii/rid  Scawen  Blunt  [i&4t>- 


CROWNED 


You  came  to  me  bearing  bright  roses, 

Red  like  the  wine  of  your  heart; 
You  twisted  them  into  a  garland 

To  set  me  aside  from  the  mart. 
Red  roses  to  crown  me  your  lover, 

And  I  walked  au  reeled  and  ;q)art. 

Enslaved  and  encirded,  I  bore  it, 

Proud  token  of  my  gift  to  you. 
The  petals  waned  p^r,  and  shriveled, 

And  dioi^)ed;  aad  the  tlioins  started  tbrough. 
Bitter  thorns  to  proclaim  me  your  lover, 

A  diadem  woven  with  me. 

Amy  Lowdi  [1874- 
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I  SAW  the  twinkle  of  white  feet, 
I  saw  the  flash  of  robes  descending; 

Before  her  ran  an  influence  fleet, 
That  bowed  my  heart  like  barley  bending 

As,  in  bare  fields,  the  searching  bees 

Pilot  to  blooms  beyond  our  finding, 
It  led  me  on.  by  sweet  degrees 

Joy's  simple  honey-cells  unbinding. 

Those  Graces  were  that  seemed  pim  Fates; 

With  nearer  love  the  sky  leaned  o'ei  me; 
The  tong-sought  Secret's  golden  gales 

On  musical  hinges  swung  before  tne. 

I  saw  the  brimmed  bowl  in  hei  grasp 
Thrilling  with  godhood;  like  a  lover 

I  sprang  the  proffered  life  to  clasp; — 
The  beaker  fell;  the  luck  was  over. 

The  Earth  has  drunk  the  vintage  up; 

What  boots  it  patch  the  goblet's  sfdintetsP 
Can  Summer  fill  the  icy  cup 

Whose  treacherous  crystal  is  but  Winter's? 

O  spendthrift  haste!  await  the  Gods; 

Their  nectar  crowns  the  lips  of  Patience; 
Haste  scatters  on  unthankful  sods 

The  immortal  gift  in  vain  libations. 

Coy  Hebe  flies  from  those  that  woo. 
And  shuns  the  hands  would  stdze  upon  her; 

Follow  thy  life,  and  she  wilt  sue 
To  pour  tor  thee  the  cup  of  honor. 

Jamei  Russdl  LovieU  [iSig-iSgi] 
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"JUSTINE,  YOU  LOVE  ME  NOT!" 

"  Btlail  Kmi  w  m'tima  fj."—tam 

I  KKOW,  Justine,  you  speak  me  fair 
As  often  as  we  meet; 

And  'tis  a  luxury,  I  swear. 
To  hear  a  voice  so  sweet; 

And  yet  it  does  not  please  me  quite, 
The  civil  way  you've  got; 

For  me  you're  something  too  polite- 
Justine,  you  love  me  notl 

I  know  Justine,  you  never  scold 
At  aught  that  I  may  do: 

If  I  am  passionate  01  cold, 
Tis  all  the  same  to  you. 

"A  charming  temper,"  say  the  men, 
"To  smooth  a  husband's  lot": 

I  wish  'twere  ruffled  now  and  then- 
Justine  you  love  me  not! 

I  know,  Justine,  you  wear  a  smile 

As  beaming  as  the  sun; 
But  who  supposes  all  the  while 

It  shinee  foe  only  one? 
Though  asure  skies  are  fair  to  see, 

A  transient  cloudy  spot 
In  yours  would  promise  more  to  me — 

Justine,  you  love  me  not! 

I  know,  Justine,  you  make  my  name 

Your  eulogistic  theme, 
And  say— if  any  chance  to  blame — 

You  hold  me  in  esteem.  ■  > 

Such  words,  for  all  their  kindly  scope, 

Delight  me  not  a  jot; 
Just  as  yoQ  would  have  praised  the  Pope-*- 

Justine,  you  love  me  notl 
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I  know,  Justine — for  I  have  beard 

What  friendly  voices  tell — 
You  do  not  bUish  (o  say  the  word, 

"You  hke  me  passing  well"; 
And  thus  the  fata!  sound  I  bear 

That  seals  my  lonely  lot: 
There's  nothing  now  to  hope  or  fear — 

Justine,  you  love  mc  not! 

John  Godfrey  Saxe  |i8i6 


SNOWDROP 

When,  full  of  warm  and  ei^r  bve, 
I  clasp  you  in  my  fond  embrace, 

You  gently  push  me  back  and  say. 

"Take  care,  my  dear,  you'll  spoil  my  lace." 

You  kiss  me  just  as  yon  would  kiss 

Some  woman  friend  you  chanced  to  see; 

You  call  me  "dearest," — All  love's  forms 
Are  yours,  not  its  reality. 

Oh,  Annie!  cry,  and  storm,  and  rave! 

Do  anything  with  passion  in  it! 
Hate  me  an  hour,  and  then  (um  rouitd 

And  love  me  truly,  just  one  minute. 

WmiamWrimore  Slory  |i8ig-igQ 


WHEN  THE  SULTAN   GOES  TO  ISPAHAN 

When  the  Sidlan  Shoh-Zaman 
Goes  to  the  eily  Ispaltan, 
Even  befoK  he  gels  so  far 
As  the  place  where  the  clustered  palm-trees  are, 
At  the  lost  of  the  thirty  palace-^t«s. 
The  flower  of  the  harem,  Rose-in -Bloom, 
Orders. a  feast  in  his  favorite  nxmi — 
Glittering  squares  of  colored  ice. 
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Sweetened  with  syrop,  tinctured  with  spice, 

Creams,  and  cordials,  and  sugared  dates, 

Syrian  apples,  Othmanee  quinces, 

Limes,  and  citrons,  and  apricots. 

And  nines  that  are  known  to  Eastern  princes; 

And  Nubian  slaves,  with  smoking  pots 

Of  spiced  meats  and  costliest  fish 

And  ail  that  the  curious  palate  could  wish. 

Pass  in  and  out  of  the  cedarn  doors; 

Scattered  over  mosaic  floors 

Are  anemones,  myrtles,  and  violets. 

And  a  musical  (ountaiD  throws  its  jets 

Of  a  hiuidied  cidots  into  the  air. 

The  lair. 

And  It  the  tips 

Of  hi  her  lips 

Till1  s,  that  lose 

Not  ows, 

Not] 

When  he  goes  to  tte  city  Ispahan. 

Then  at  a  wave  of  hct  sunny  hand 
The  dancing-girls  of  Samarcand 
Glide  in  like  shapes  from  faiiy-Jand, 
leaking  a  sudden  mist  in  air 
Of  fleecy  Veils  and  floating  hair 
And  white  aims  lifted.    Orient  blood 
Runs  in  their  veins,  shines  in  their  eyes. 
And  there,  in  this  Eastern  Paradise. 
Filled  with  the  breath  of  sandal-wood, 
And  Khoten  musk,  and  aloes  anci  myrrh, 
Sits  Rose-in-Bloom  on  a  silk  divan, 
Sipping  the  wines  of  Astrakhan; 
And  her  Arab  lover  sits  with  her. 
That's  vhen  the  Sultan  Shah-Zaman 
Goes  to  the  city  Ispahan. 

Now,  when  I  see  an  entra  li^t, 
Flaming,  flickering  on  the  night 
From  my  neighbor's  casement  opposite. 
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I  know  as  well  as  I  know  to  pray, 
I. know  as  well  as  a  tongue  can  say, 
That  the  mnocenl  Stdtan  Shah-Zaman 
Has  gone  to  the  dly  Ispahan. 

Tkomai  BaiUy  Aldrich  [iSar-igo;! 


THE  SHADOW  DANCE 

She  sees  her  image  in  the  glass, — 

How  fair  a  thing  to  gaze  upon! 

She  lingers  while  the  moments  run, 
With  happy  thoughts  that  come  and  pass. 

Like  winds  across  the  meadow  grass 
When  the  young  June  is  just  begun: 

She  sees  her  image  in  the  ^ass, — 
How  fair  a  thing  to  gaze  upon! 

What  wealth  of  gold  the  akies  amass! 

How  glad  are  all  things  'neath  the  sun! 

How  true  the  love  her  love  has  won! 
She  recks  not  that  thb  hour  will  pass,-^ 
She  sees  her  image  in  the  glass. 

Loitut  Chandttr  UoaUm  [1835-190^ 


"ALONG  THE  FIELD  AS  WE  CAME  BY" 

Along  the  field  as  we  came  by 

A  year  ago,  my  love  and  I, 

The  aspen  over  stile  and  stooe 

Was  talking  to  itself  alone. 

"Ob,  who  are  these  that  kiss  and  pass? 

A  country  lover  and  his  lass; 

Two  lovers  looking  to  be  wed; 

And  time  shall  put  them  both  to  bed, 

But  she  shall  lie  with  earth  aliove, 

And  he  beside  another  love." 
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And  sure  eoough  beneath  the  tree 
There  walks  another  love  with  me, 
And  overhead  the  aspen  heaves 
Its  rainy -sounding  silver  leaves; 
And  I  spell  nothing  in  their  stir. 
But  now  perhaps  they  speak  to  her, 
And  plain  for  her  to  understand 
They  talk  about  a  time  at  hand 
When  I  shall  sleep  with  clover  clod. 
And  she  beside  another  lad. 

Atfni  Edward  Hmaman  (1850- 


"WHEN  I  WAS  ONE-AND-TWENTY" 

When  I  was  one-and-twenty 

I  heard  a  wise  man  say, 
"Give  crowns  and  pounds  and  guineas 

But  not  your  heart  away; 
Give  pearls  away  and  rubies 

But  keep  your  fancy  free." 
But  I  was  onc-and -twenty. 

No  use  to  talk  to  me. 

When  I  was  one-and-twenty 

I  heard  him  say  again, 
"The  heart  out  <A  the  boaom 

Was  never  given  in  vain; 
'TIS  paid  with  sighs  a  plenty 

And  sold  for  endless  rue." 
And  I  am  two-and-twenty, 

And  oh,  'Ufl  true,  'tis  true. 

Alfred  Edieard  Hniantn  [i8j9- 


"GRIEVE  NOT,  LADIES" 

Oh,  grieve  not,  Ladies,  if  at  night 
Ye  wake  to  feel  your  beauty  going; 

It  was  a  web  of  frail  delight, 
Inconstant  as  an  April  snowing. 
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In  other  eyes,  in  other  lands, 
In  deep  fair  poob  new  beauty  liogers; 

But  like  spent  water  in  your  hands 
It  runs  £rom  your  reluctant  fingers. 

You  shall  not  keep  the  singing  larit 
That  owes  to  earlier  skies  its  duty. 

Weep  tut  to  hear  along  the  dark 
The  sound  of  your  departing  beauty. 

The  fine  and  anguisbed  ear  of  night 
Is  tuned  to  hear  the  smallest  sorrow: 

Oh,  wait  until  the  moming  light! 
It  may  dot  seem  so  gone  to-monow. 

But  honey-pale  and  rosy-red! 

Brief  lights  that  make  a  little  shiningi 
Beautiful  looks  about  us  shed — 

They  leave  us  to  the  old  repining. 

Think  not  the  watchful,  dim  de^iair 

Has  come  to  you  the  first,  sweet-heartedJ 

For  oh,  the  gold  in  Helen's  hair! 
And  how  she  cried  when  that  departed! 

Perhaps  that  one  that  took  the  most, 
The  swiftest  bcarower,  wildest  spender, 

May  count,  as  we  would  not,  the  cost— 
And  grow  more  true  to  us  and  tender. 

Hi4>py  are  we  if  in  his  eyes 
We  see  no  shadow  of  forgetting. 

Nay — if  our  star  sinks  in  those  skies 
We  shall  not  wholly  see  its  setting. 

Then  let  us  laugh  as  do  the  brooks, 
Tliat  such  immortal  youth  is  ours, 

If  memory  keeps  for  them  our  looks 
As  fresh  as  are  the  springtime  floweis. 
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So  gneve  Dot,  Ladies,  U  at  sight 

Ve  wake  to  feel  the  cold  December! 
Rather  recall  the  early  light. 

And  in  your  loved  one's  anns,  remember. 
Atma  Hem-pskad  Brtuick  [18 


SUBURB 

Dull  and  hard  the  low  wind  creaks 
Among  the  rustljng  pampas  plumes. 
Drearily  the  year  consumes 
Its  fifty-two  insipid  weeks. 

Most  of  the  gray-green  meadow  land 

Was  sold  in  par^monious  lots; 

The  dingy  houses  stand 

Pressed  by  some  stout  contractor's  hand 

Tightly  together  in  their  plots. 

Through  builded  banks  the  sullen  rive£ 
Gropes,  where  its  houses  crouch  and  shiver. 
Over  the  bridge  the  tyrant  train 
Shrieks,  and  emerges  on  the  plain. 

In  all  tJhe  better  gardens  you  may  pass, 
(Product  of  many  careful  Saturdays), 
Large  red  geraniums  and  tall  pampas  grass 
Adorn  the  plots  and  mark  the  gravelled  ways. 

Sometimes  in  the  background  may  be  seen 

A  private  summer-house  in  while  or  green. 

Here  on  warm  nights  the  daughter  brings 

Her  vacillating  clerk, 

To  talk  of  small  exciting  things 

And  touch  hts  lingers  through  the  dark. 

He,  in  the  uncomfortable  breach 
Between  her  trilling  laughters. 
Promises,  in  halting  speech, 
H<q)eless  immense  Hereafters. 
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She  trembles  like  the  punpas  plumes. 
Her  strained  lips  haggle.  He  assumes 
The  serious  quest.  .  .  . 

Now  as  the  train  ia  whistling  past 
He  takes  her  in  his  arms  at  last. 

It's  done.    She  blushes  at  hb  side 
Across  the  lawn — a  bride,  a  bride. 

The  stout  contractor  will  design, 
The  lazy  laborers  will  prepare. 
Another  villa  on  the  line; 
In  the  little  garden-square 
Pampas  grass  will  rustle  there. 

Harold  Monro  [lifr 


THE  BETROTHED 

"  Toil  must  chooM  between  me  and  yoiu  dgar  ' 

Open  the  old  cigar-box,  gel  me  a  Cuba  stout. 

For  things  are  running  crossways,  and  Maggie  and  I  are  out. 

We   quarreled  about  Havanas— we  fought  o'er  a  good 

cheroot — 
And  I  know  she  is  exacting,  and  she  says  I  am  a  brute. 

Open  the  old  cigar-box— let  me  consider  a  spao;. 

In  the  soft  blue  veil  of  the  vapor,  musing  on  Maggie's  face. 

Maggie  is  pretty  to  look  at — Maggie's  a  loving  lass, 
But  the  prettiest  cheeks  must  wrinkle,  the  truest  of  loves 
must  pass. 

There's  peace  in  a  Laranaga,  there's  calm  in  a  Henry  Clay, 
But  the  best  cigar  in  an  hour  b  finished  and  thnjwn  away-* 

Thrown  away  for  another  as  perfect  and  ripe  and  brown- 
But  I  never  could  throw  away  Maggie  for  fear  o'  tJie  talk  o' 
the  town! 
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Maggie,  my  wife  at  fifty— gray  and  dour  and  o!d — 
With  never  another  Maggie  to  purchase  for  love  or  gtdd. 

And  the  light  of  Days  that  have  Been,  the  daii  of  the  Days 

that  Are, 
And  Love's  torch  stinking  and  stale,  like  the  butt  of  a  deid 

cigar— 

The  butt  of  a  dead  cigar  you  are  bound  to  keep  in  your 

pocket — 
With  never  a  new  one  to  light,  though  it's  charred  and  black 

to  the  socket. 

Open  the  old  cigar-box— let  me  consider  awhile; 
Here  is  a  mild  Manilla— there  ifi  a  wifely  smile. 

Which  is  the  better  portion — bondage  bought  with  a  ring, 
(k  A  harem  of  dusky  beauties,  fifty  tied  in  a  string? 

Couziselors  cunning  and  alent — comforters  true  and  difid,' 
And  never  a  one  of  the  fifty  to  sneer  at  a  rival  bride 

Thought  in  the  early  morning,  solace  in  time  of  wnes, 
Peace  in  the  hush  of  the  twilight,  balm  ere  my  eyelids  dose. 

This  will  the  fifty  give  me,  asking  naught  in  return, 
With  only  a  Suttee's  passion— to  do  their  duty  and  bum. 

This  will  the  fifty  give  me.    When  they  are  spent  and  dead. 
Five  times  other  fifties  shall  be  my  servants  instead. 

The  furrows  of  far-off  Java,  the  isles  of  the  Spanish  Main, 
When  they  hear  that  my  baicm  is  empty,  will  send  me  my 
brides  again. 

1  will  take  no  heed  to  their  raiment,  nor  food  for  their  mouths 

withal, 
So  long  as  the  gulls  arc  nesting,  so  long  as  the  showers  fall. 
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I  will  scent  'em  with  best  vaniila,  with  tea  will  I  temper  thair 

And  the  Moor  and  the  Mormon  shall  envy  who  read  of  the 
tale  of  my  brides. 

For  Maggie  has  written  a  letter  to  give  me  my  choice  between 
The  wee  little  whimpering  Love  and  the  great  god  Nick 

And  I  have  been  servant  of  Love  for  barely  a  twelvemonth 
But  I  have  been  Priest  of  Fartagas  a  matter  of  seven  year; 

And  the  gloom  of  my  bachelor  days  is  flecked  with  the  cheery 

light 
Of  stumps  that  I  burned  to  Pnendship,  and  treasure,  and 

Work,  and  Fight. 

And  I  turn  my  eyes  to  the  future  that  Maggie  ant)  I  rmist 

Bnt  the  only  light  on  the  maishes  is  the  Will-o'-the-Wisp  of 
Love. 

Will  it  aee  me  safe  through  my  journey,  or  leave  me  bogged 

in  the  mire? 
Since  a  puff  of  tobacco  can  cloud  it,  shall  I  follow  the  fitful 

fire? 

Open  the  old  cigar-box^lct  me  consider  anew — 

Old  friends,  and  who  is  Maggie,  that  I  should  abandon  ytmf 

A  million  surplusMaggicsarc  willing  to  bear  the  yoke; 
And  a  woman  is  only  a  woman,  but  a  good  cigar  is  a  Smoke. 

Light  mc  another  Cuba— I  hold  to  my  first-sworn  vows, 
If  Magpe  will  have  no  rival,  I'Q  have  no  ftfaggic  for  spouse! 
Rudyard  Kipling  [i86s- 
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"THE  NIGHT  HAS  A  THOUSAND  EY^" 
The  night  has  a  thousatifi  eyes. 

And  the  day  but  one; 
Yet  the  light  of  the  bright  world  dieSv_. 

With  the  dymg  siin. 

The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyea,; 

And  theheart  but  one;  ... 

Vet  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies     \      -  ' 

When  love  is  done.  ~' 

Francis  WiUiam  BanrdUloH  [iSji- 


"I  SAW  MV  LADY  WEEP" 

I  SAW  my  Lady  weep. 
And  Sorrow  proud  to  be  advanced  so 
In  those  fair  eyes  where  aU  perfections  keep. 

Her  face  was  full  of  Woe, 
But  such  a  Woe  (believe  me)  as  wins  more  hearts 
Than  Mirth  can  do  with  h^i^  enticing  parts. 

Sorrow  was  there  made  fair, 
And  Passion,  wise;  Tears,  a  delightful  thing; 
Silence,  beyond  all  speech,  a  wisdom  rare: 

She  made  her  sighs  to  sing. 
And  all  things  with  so  sweet  a  sadness  move 
As  made  my  heart  at  once  both  grieve  and  love. 

0  fairer  than  aught  else 
The  world  can  show,  leave  off  in  time  to  grieve! 
Enough,  enough:  your  joyful  look  exceb: 

Tears  kill  the  hearty  believe. 
0  strive  not  to  be  excellent  in  Woe, 
Which  only  breeds  your  beauty's  overthrow. 

Vnkrumm 
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LOVE'S  YOUNG  DREAM 

OhI  the  days  are  gone,  when  Beauty  bright 

My  heart's  chain  wove; 
When  my  dream  of  life,  from  mom  till  ni^t, 
Was  love,  still  bve. 
New  hope  may  blooni, 
And  days  may  come. 
Of  milder,  calmer  beam. 
But  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  lite 

As  love's  young  dream; 
No,  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
As  love's  young  dream. 

Though  the  bard  to  purer  fame  may  soar, 

When  wild  youth's  past; 
Though  he  win  the  wise,  who  frowned  before, 
To  smile  at  last; 
He'll  never  meet 
A  joy  so  sweet. 
In  all  his  noon  of  fame. 
As  when  lirsl  he  sung  to  woman's  ear 

His  soul-felt  l^ame. 
And,  at  every  close,  she  blushed  to  hear 
The  one  loved  name. 

No, — that  hallowed  form  is  ne'er  forgot 

Which  first  love  traced; 
Still  it  lingering  haunts  the  greenest  spot 
On  memory's  waste. 
Twas  odor  fled 
As  soon  as  shed; 
'Twas  morning's  wingM  dream; 
'Twas  a  light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 

On  life's  dull  stream; 
Ohi  'twas  light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 
On  life's  dull  stream. 

Thomas  Moort  {i770-i*I'l 
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"NOT  OURS  THE  VOWS" 

Not  outs  the  vows  of  such  as  plight 

Tlieir  troth  in  sunny  weather, 
While  leaves  are  green,  and  ^es  are  bright. 

To  walk  on  flowers  together. 

But  we  have  loved  as  those  who  tread 

The  thorny  path  of  sorrow, 
With  clouds  above,  aitd  ause  to  dread 

Yet  deqjer  gloom  to-morrow. 

That  thorny  path,  those  stormy  skies, 

Have  drawn  our  spirits  nearer; 
And  rendered  us,  by  sorrow's  ties. 

Each  to  the  other  dearer. 

Love,  bom  in  hours  of  joy  and  mirth, 

With  mirth  and  joy  may  perish; 
That  to  which  darker  hours  gave  birth 

StQl  more  and  more  we  cherish. 

It  looks  beyond  the  clouds  of  time. 
And  through  death's  shadowy  portal; 

Made  by  adversity  sublime. 
By  faith  and  hope  immortal. 

Bernard  Barton  [i7S4'-i84(j 


THE  GRAVE  OF  LOVE 

1  DUG,  beneath  the  cypress  shade. 
What  well  might  seon  an  elfin's  gntvi 

And  every  pledge  in  earth  I  laid. 
That  erst  thy  false  affection  gave. 

I  pressed  them  down  the  sod  beneath; 

I  placed  one  mossy  stone  above; 
And  twined  the  rose's  fading  wieatli 

Around  the  sepulcher  of  love. 
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Frail  as  thy  love,  the  flowers  were  dead 
Ere  yet  the  evening  sun  was  set: 

But  years  shall  see  the  cypress  spread, 
Immutable  as  my  regret. 

Thomas  Love  Peacock  li78s-iB6(i| 


"WE'LL  GO  NO  MORE  A  ROVING" 

So,  we'll  go  no  more  a  roving 

So  late  into  the  night, 
Though  the  heart  he  still  as  loving. 

And  the  moon  \k  still  as  bright. 

For  -the  sword  outwears  its  sheath, 
And  the  soul  wears  out  the  breast. 

And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe, 
And  Love  itself  have  rest. 

Though  the  night  was  made  for  loving, 

And  the  day  returns  too  soon. 
Yet  we'll  go  no  more  a  roving 

By  the  hght  of  the  moon. 

George  Gordon  Byron  {ti9^iSn\ 


SONG 

Sing  the  old  song,  amid  the  sounds  dbpersing 
That  burden  treasured  in  your  hearts  too  long; 
Sing  it,  with  voice  low-breathed,  but  never  name  her: 
She  will  not  hear  you,  in  her  turrets  nursing 
High  thoughts,  too  high  to  mate  with  mortal  song — 
Bend  o'ct  her,  gentle  Heaven,  but  do  not  rlaim  herl 

hi  twilight  caves,  and  secret  lonelinesses. 
She  shades  the  bloom  of  her  unearthly  days; 
And  the  soft  winds  alone  have  ponef  to  won  her; 
Far  off  we  catch  the  dark  gleam  of  her  Uesses; 
And  wild  birds  haunt  the  wood-walka  where  she  strays, 
Intelhgible  music  warbling  to  her. 
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That  Spirit  charged  to  follow  and  defend  bcr, — 
'    He  also,  doubtless,  suffers  this  love-pain; 

And  ^e,  perhaps,  is  sad,  hearing  his  afhitig^ 
And  yet  that  face  is  not  so  sad  as  tendor; 
like  some  sweet  sioger's,  when  her  sweetest  strain 
From  the  heaved  heart  is  gradually  dying! 

Aubrty  TAemas  Dt  Vat  liSi4'>oo2l 

THE  QUESTION 
I DKEAUED  that,  as  I  wandered  by  the  way, 

Bare  Winter  suddenly  was  changed  to  Spring;  , 

And  gentle  odois  led  my  steps  astray. 

Mixed  with  a  sound  of  waters  murmuring 
Along  a  shelving  bank  of  turf,  which  lay 

Under  a  copse,  and  hardly  dared  to  fling 
Its  green  arms  round  the  bosom  of  the  stream. 
But  kissed  it  and  then  fled,  as  thou  mightest  in  dream. 

There  grew  pied  wind-flowers  and  violets; 

Daisies,  those  pearled  Arcturi  of  the  earth, 
The  constellated  flower  that  never  sets;  , 

Faintoxlips;  tender  bluebells,  at  whose  birth 
The  sod  scarce  heaved;  aod  that  tall  flower  that  web^ — 

Like  a  child,  half  in  tenderness  and  mirth — 
Its  mother's  face  with  heaven-collected  tears 
When  the  low  wind,  its  playmate's  voice,  it  heara. 

And  in  the  warm  hedge  grew  lush  eglantine, 
Green  cowbind  and  the  moonlight -colored  may, 

And  cherry-blossoms,  and  white  cups  whose  wine 
Was  the  bright  dew  yet  drained  not  by  the  day; 

And  wild  roses,  aod  ivy  serpentine,  , 

With  its  dark  buds  and  leaves  wandering  astray; 

And  flowers,  azure,  black,  and  streaked  with  gold. 

Fairer  than  any  wakened  eyes  behold. 

And  nearer  to  the  river's  trembling  edge 

There  grew  broad  flag-flowers,  purple  pranked  with  white. 
And  starry  river-buds  among  the  sedge, 

And  floating  water-lilies,  broad  and  bright, 
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Which  lit  the  oak  that  overfaung  the  hedge 

With  moonlight  beams  of  tbeii  owa  watery  light; 
And  bulru^es,  and  reeds  of  such  deep  green 
As  soothed  the  dazzled  eye  mth  sober  sheen. 

Methought  that  of  these  visionaiy  flowers 
I  made  a  nosegay,  bound  in  such  a  way 

That  the  same  hues  which  in  their  natural  bowers 
Were  mingled  or  oj^iosed,  the  lilce  array 

Kept  these  imprisoned  children  of  the  Hours 
Within  my  hand; — and  then,  date  and  gay, 

I  hastened  to  the  spot  whence  I  had  come, 

That  I  might  there  present  it — 0!  to  whom? 

Percy  Bysske  Shelley  (1792-1822] 


THE  WANDERER 

Love  comes  back  to  hb  vacant  dwelling, — 
The  old,  old  Love  that  we  knew  of  yore! 
We  see  him  stand  by  the  open  door, 

With  his  great  eyes  sad,  and  his  bosom  swelling. 

He  makes  as  though  in  our  arms  repelling, 
He  fain  would  lie  as  he  lay  before; — 

Love  comes  back  to  his  vacant  dwelling, — 
The  old,  old  Love  that  we  kiiew  of  yoret 

Ah,  who  shall  keep  us  from  over-spelling 

That  sweet  forgotten,  forbidden  lore! 

E'en  as  we  doubt  in  our  hearts  once  more. 

With  a  rush  of  tears  to  our  eyelids  welling. 

Love  comes  back  to  hb  vacant  dwelling. 

Auslin  Dodion  ■I1S40- 

EGYPTLiN  SERENADE 

Sing  again  the  song  you  sung 
When  we  were  together  young — 
When  there  were  but  you  and  I 
Underneath  the  summer  sky. 
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Siog  the  song,  and  o'ec  and  o'er 
Though  I  know  that  nevermore 
Will  it  seem  the  song  you  snng 
Wbea  we  were  together  young. 

George  William  Curtis  [1834-iSoi] 


THE  WATER  LADY 

Alas,  the  moon  should  ever  beam 
To  show  what  man  should  never  seel 
I  saw  a  maiden  on  a  stream. 
And  fair  was  she! 

I  stayed  awhile,  to  see  her  throw 
Her  tresses  back,  that  all  beset 
The  fair  horizon  of  her  brow 
With  clouds  of  jet- 

I  stayed  a  little  while  to  view 
Her  dxck,  that  wore,  411  place  of  red, 
The  bloom  of  water,  tender  blue, 
Daintily  spread. 

I  stayed  lo  watch,  a  little  space, 
Her  parted  lips  if  she  would  sing; 
The  waters  dosed  above  her  face 
With  many  a  ring. 

And  still  1  stayed  a  little  more: 
Alas,  she  never  comes  again! 
I  throw  my  flowers  from  the  shore, 
And  watch  in  vain. 

I  know  my  life  will  fade  away, 
I  know  that  I  must  vainly  pine, 
For  I  am  made  of  mortal  clay, 
But  she's  divine! 

Thomas  Hoed  [i79<ri84sl 
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"TRIPPING  DOWN  THE   FIELD-PATH* 

Teipping  down  ihe  field-palh, 

Early  in  the  morn, 
There  I  met  my  own  love 

'Midst  the  golden  com; 
Autumn  winds  were  blowii^, 

As  in  frolic  chase, 
All  her  silken  rin^ela 

Backward  from  her  face; 
Little  time  for  speaking 

Had  she,  for  the  wind. 
Bonnet,  scarf,  or  ribbon, 

Ever  swept  behiud. 

Still  some  sweet  improvement 

In  her  beauty  shone; 

Every  graceful  movement 

Won  me, — one  by  onel 

As  the  breath  of  Venus 

Seemed  the  breeze  of  morn,    . 
Blowing  t^us  between  us, 

'Midst  the  golden  corn. 
Little  time  for  wooing 

Had  we,  for  the  wind 
Still  kept  oil  undoing 

What  we  sought  to  bind. 

Oh!  that  autumn  morning 

In  my  heart  it  beams, 
Love's  last  look  adorning 

With  its  dream  of  dreams: 
Still,  like  waters  flowing 

In  the  ocean  shell, 
Sounds  of  breezes  blowing 

In  my  spirit  dwell; 
Still  I  see  the  field-path; — 

Would  that  I  could  see     - 
Her  whose  graceful  beauty 

Lost  b  now  to  me! 

Charles  Sixain  [iSoi-18 
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LOVE  NOT 

Love  not,  love  not,  ye  hapless  sons  of  clay! 

Hope's  gayest  wreaths  are  made  of  earthly  flowers — 
Things  that  are  made  to  fade  and  fall  away, 

When  they  have  bloaaomed  but  a  few  short  hours. 
Love  not,  love  not  I 

Love  not,  love  not!    The  thing  you  love  may  die — 
May  perish  from  the  gay  and  gladsome  earth; 

The  silent  stu^,  the  blue  and  smiling  sky, 
Beam  on  its  grave  as  once  upon  its  birth. 
Love  not,  love  not! 

Love  not,  love  not !   The  thing  you  love  may  change. 
The  rosy  lip  may  cease  to  amile  on  you; 

The  Icindly  beaming  eye  grow  cold  and  strange; 
The  heart  still  warmly  beat,  yet  not  be  true. 
Love  not,  love  not! 

Love  not,  love  not!    O  warning  vainly  said 
In  present  years,  as  in  the  years  gone  by! 
Love  flings  a  halo  round  the  dear  one's  head. 
Faultless,  immortal— till  they  change  or  diet 
Love  not,  love  not! 

CaroUne  EUxabtlh  Sarah  Norton  [iSoS-iSttI 

"A   PLACE  IN  THY  MEMORY"    " 

A' PLACE  in  thy  memory,  Dearest! 

Is  all  that  I  claim : 
To  pause  and  look  back  when  thou  hearest 

The  sound  of  my  name. 
Another  may  woo  thee,  nearer; 

Another  may  win  and  wear: 
I  care  not  though  he  be  dearer. 

If  I  am  remembered  there. 

Remember  me,  not  as  a  lover 

Whose  hope  was  crossed, 
Whose  bosom  can  never  recover 

The  light  it  hath  lost! 
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As  the  young  bride  remembers  the  mother 
She  loves,  though  she  never  may  see. 

As  a  sister  remembers  a  biotbei, 
O  Dearest,  remember  mel 

Could  1  be  thy  true  lover,  DeaieatI . 
Couldst  thou  smile  OD  me, 


Remember  me  thenl    O  remember 

My  calm  light  love! 
TTiough  bleak  as  tie  blasts  of  November 

My  life  may  prove. 
That  life  will,  though  lonely,  be  sweet 

If  its  brightest  enjoyment  should  be 
A  smile  and  kind  word  when  we  meet. 

And  a  place  in  Lhy  memory. 

Ceroid  Gri^n  [1S03-1 


INCLUSIONS 

Oh,  wUt  thou  have  my  hand,  Dear,  to  lie  along  in  thine? 
As  a  little  stone  in  a  running  stream,  it  seems  to  lie  and  pine. 
Now  drop  the  poor  pale  hand.  Dear,  unfit  to  plight  with 
thine. 

Oh,  wilt  thou  have  my  cheek,  Dear,  drawn  closer  to  thine 

own? 
My  cheek  is  while,  my  cheek  is  worn,  by  many  a  tear  run 

Now  leave  a  little  space,  Dear,  lest  it  should  wet  thine  own. 

Oh,  must  thou  have  my  soul.  Dear,  commingled  with  thy 
soul? — 
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Red  grows  the  cheek,  and  warm  the  hand;  the  part  is  in  the 

whole; 
Nor  hands  nor  cheeks  keep  separate,  when  soul  Is  joined  to 

soul. 

■■h  BaneU  Brmming  (1806-1861] 


0pon  the  middle  of  the  night, 

Waking  she  heard  the  night-fowl  crow: 
The  cock  sung  out  an  hour  ere  light: 

From  the  dark  fen  the  oxen's  low 
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Came  to  her:  wiihoul  hope  of  change, 
In  sleep  she  seemed  to  walk  forlorn, 
Till  cold  winds  woke  the  gray-eyed  mc 
About  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

She  only  said,  "  The  day  is  dreary. 

He  Cometh  not."  she  said; 

She  said,  "I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead!" 


And  ever  when  the  moon  was  low, 

And  the  shrill  winds  were  up  and  away, 
In  the  white  curtain,  to  and  fro, 

She  saw  the  gusly  shadow  sway. 
But  when  the  moon  was  very  low. 
And  wild  winds  bound  within  their  cell, 
The  shadow  of  the  poplar  felt 
Upon  her  bed,  across  her  Imow, 

She  only  said,  "The  night  is  dreary 

He  Cometh  not,"  she  said; 

She  said,  "I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

1  would  that  1  were  dead!" 

All  day  within  the  dreamy  house, 
The  doors  upon  their  hinges  creaked; 

The  Mue  fly  sung  in  the  pane;  the  mouse 
Behind  the  moldering  wainscot  shrieked, 
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"  Ask  Me  No  More  " 

Or  from  the  crevice  peered  about. 
CM  faces  glimmered  through  the  doors, 
OH  footsteps  trod  the  upper  floors, 
Old  TOices  called  her  from  without. 
She  only  said,  "My  life  is  dreary. 

He  Cometh  not,"  she  said; 

She  said,  "I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead!" 


87J 


When  the  thick-moted  sunbeam  lay 
Athwart  the  chambers,  and  the  day 
Was  sloping  toward  his  western  bower. 
Then.'.said  she,  "I  am  very  dreary. 

He  will  not  come,"  she  said; 

She  wept,  "I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

O  God,  that  I  were  dead!" 

Alfred  Tennyson  [iBo^-iSoiI 


"ASK  ME  NO  MORE" 


Asx  me  no  more:  the  moon  may  draw  the  sea; 
The  cloud  may  sloop  from  heaven  aod  take  the  shapK, 
With  fold  to  Soid,  of  mountain  or  of  cape; 

But  O  too  fond,  when  have  1  answered  thee? 
Aak  me  no  more. 

A^  me  no  more:  what  answer  should  I  give? 
I  love  not  hollow  cheek  or  faded  eye: 
Yet,  0  my  friend,  1  will  not  have  thee  die! 

Ask  roe  no  more,  lest  I  should  bid  thee  live; 
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Ask  me  no  more:  thy  fate  and  mine  &re  sealed; 
I  strove  against  the  stceam  and  all  in  vain; 
Let  the  great  river  take  me  to  the  mua. 
No  more,  dear  love,  for  at  a  touch  I  yield; 
Ask  me  do  more. 

Alfrtd  Tamysoit  11809-1891] 


A  WOMAN'S  LAST  WORD 

Let's  contend  no  more,  Love, 

Strive  nor  weep: 
All  be  as  before,  Love, 

— Only  sleep! 

What  so  wild  as  words  are? 

I  and  thou 
In  debate,  as  birds  are,  ^ 

Hawk  on  bought 

See  the  creature  stalking 

WhUe  we  speak  1 
Hush  and  hide  the  talking. 

Cheek  on  cheek! 

What  so  [alse  as  truth  is, 

False  to  thcc? 
Where  the  serpent's  tooth  is 

Shun  the  tree — 

Where  the  apple  reddens 

Never  pry — 
Lest  we  lose  our  Edens. 

Eve  and  II 

Be  a  god  and  hold  rae 

With  a  charml 
Be  a  man  and  fold  mc 

With  thine  arm! 
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Teach  me,  only  teach,  Lovel 

As  I  ought 
I  will  speak  thy  speech,  Love, 

Think  thy  thought- 
Meet,  if  thou  require  it, 

Both  demands. 
Laying  flesh  and  ^irit 

In  thy  hands. 

That  shall  be  to-morrow 

Not  to-night : 

I  must  buty  sorrow 

Out  of  sight: 


THE  LAST  RIDE  TOGETHER 

I  SAID — ^Then,  dearest,  since  'tis  so, 
Since  now  at  Imgth  my  fate  I  know, 
Since  nothing  all  my  love  avails, 
Since  all.  my  life  seemed  meant  for,  fails, 

Since  this  was  written  and  needs  must  be — 
My  whole  heatt  rises  up  to  bless 
Your  name  in  pride  and  thankfulnessi 
Take  back  the  hope  you  gave, — I  claim 
Only  a  memory  of  the  same, 
— And  this  bcHde,  if  you  will  not  blame; 

Your  leave  for  one  mora  last  ride  with  me. 

My  mistress  bent  that  brow  of  hers; 
Those  deep  dark  eyes  where  pride  demurs 
When  pity  would  be  softening  through, 
Hxed  me  a  breathing-while  or  two 
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With  life  or  death  in  the  balance:  ri^^tl 
The  blood  replenished  me  again; 
My  last  thought  wag  at  least  not  vain: 
I  and  my  mistress,  ade  by  side 
Shall  be  together,  breathe  and  ride. 
So,  one  day  more  am  I  deified. 

Who  knows  but  the  world  may  end  to-ni^ti* 

Hush !  if  you  saw  some  western  cloud 

All  billowy-bosomed,  over-bowed 

By  many  benedictions — sun's 

And  moon's  and  evening-star's  at  once — 

And  so,  you,  looking  and  loving  best. 
Conscious  grew,  your  passion  drew 
Cloud,  sunset,  moonrise,  star-ahine  too, 
Down  on  you,  near  and 'yet  more  near, 
-  Till  flesh  must  fade  for  heaven  was  here! — 
Thus  leant  she  and  lingered — joy  and  fear! 

Thus  lay  she  a  moment  on  my  breast. 

Then  we  began  to  ride.    My  soul 
Smoothed  itself  out,  a  long-cramped  scroll 
Freshening  and  fluttering  in  the  wind. 
Fast  hopes  already  lay  behind. 

What  need  to  strive  with  a  life  awry? 
Had  I  said  that,  had  I  done  this. 
So  might  1  gain,  so  might  1  miss. 
Mif^t  dx  have  loved  me?  just  as  well 
She  might  have  bated,  who  can  lelll 
Where  bad  I  been  now  if  the  worst  belell? 

And  here  we  are  riding,  she  and  I. 

Fail  I  alone,  in  words  and  deeds?    . 
Why,  all  men  strive,  and  who  succeeds? 
We  rode;  it  seemed  my  spirit  flew. 
Saw  other  regions,  rities  new. 

As  the  world  rushed  by  on  either  ade. 
I  thought.^AII  labor,  yet  no  less 
Bear  up  beneath  their  u 
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Look  at  the  cod  of  work,  coatmst 
The  petty  doUe,  the  undone  vast. 
This  present  of  theirs  with  the  hopeful  past! 
I  hoped  she  would  love  me;  here  we  ride.    : 

What  hand  and  brain  went  ever  paired? 
What  heart  alike  conceived  and  dared? 
What  act  proved  all  its  thought  had  been?    , 
What  will  but  felt  the  fleshly  screen?  j 

We  ride  and  I  see  hei  bosom  heave. 


What  does  it  all  mean,  poet?   Well, 
Your  brains  beat  into  rhythm,  you  tell  / 

What  we  felt  only;  you  expressed 
You  hold  things  beautiftil  the  best, 
'     And  place  them  in  rhyme  so,  side  by  side-' 
Tis  something,  nay  'tis  much:  but  then,    ' 
Have  you  youraelf  what's  best  for  men? 
Are  you — poor,  sick,  old  ere  your  time — 
Nearer  one  wfait  your  own  sublime 
Than  we  who  never  have  turned  a  rhyme? 
Sing,  riding's  a  joyi    For  me,  I  ride. 

And  you,  great  sculptoi^-so,  you  gave 
A  score  of  years  to  Art,  her  slave, 
And  that's  your  Venus,  whence  we  turn 
To  yonder  girl  that  fords  the  burn! 

You  acquiesce,  and  shall  I  repine? 
What,  man  of  music,  you  grown  gray 
With  notes  and  nothing  else  to  say. 
Is  this  your  Mile  praise  from  a  friend, 
"  Greatly  his  opera's  strahis  intend,  1 

But  in  music  we  know  how  fashions  endl" 

I  gave  ray  youth:  but  we  ride,  infina, 
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Who  knows  what's  fit  for  us?    Had  fate    -     ' 
Proposed  bliss  here  should  sublimate 
My  being — had  I  signed  the  bond — 
5till  one  must  lead  some  life  beyond, 

Have  a  bliss  to  die  with,  dim-descried. 
This  foot  once  planted  on  the  goal, 
This  glory-gariand  round  my  aoul, 
Could  I  descry  such?    Try  and  test! 
I  sink  back  shuddering  from  the  quest. 
Earth  being  so  good,  would  heaven  seem  best? 

Now,  heaven  and  she  are  beyond  this  ride> 

And  yet— «he  has  not  ^x>ke  so  kmgl 
What  if  heaven  be  that,  ^r  and  stcong 
At  life's  best,  with  our  eyes  upturned 
Whither  life's  flower  is  first  discerned. 

We,  fixed  so,  ever  should  so  abide? 
What  if  we  still  ride  on,  wc  two, 
With  life  forever  old  yet  new, 
Changed  not  in  kind  but  in  degree, 
The  instant  made  eternity, — 
And  heaven  just  prove  that  I  and  she 

Ride,  ride  togetbef,  forever  ride? 

Reiert  Brommng  Ii»i»-i889] 

YOUTH  AND  ART     . 

It  once  might  have  beeo,  once  only: 

We  lodged  in  a  street  together, 
You,  a  spanow  on  the  housetop  lonely, 

I,  a  lone  she-bird  of  his  feather. 

Your  trade  was  with  sticks  and  clay. 
You  thumbed,  thrust,  patted,  and  polished. 

Then  laughed,  "They  will  see  some  day 
Smith  made,  and  Gibson  demolished." 

My  btisiness  waa  song,  song,  song; 

I  chirped,  cheeped,  trilled,  and  twittered, 
"Kate  Brown's  on  the  boards  ere  iMig, 

And  Griai's  eaistenoe  emblttecedt" 
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I  earned  no  more  by  a  warble 
Than  you  by  a  sketch  in  plaster; 

You  wanted  a  piece  of  marble, 
I  needed  a  music-master. 

We  studied  hard  in  our  styles, 

Chipped  each  at  a  crust  like  Hindoos, 

For  air,  looked  out  on  the  tiles, 
For  fun,  watched  each  other's  windows. 


No  barm!    It  was  not  my  fault 
If  you  never  turned  your  eye's  tail  u 

As  I  shook  upon  E  in  all., 
Or  ran  the  chromatic  scale  up; 

For 


Why  did  not  you  pinch  a  flower 
In  a  pellet  of  clay  and  fling  it? 

Why  did  not  I  put  a  power 
Of  thanks  in  a  look,  or  sing  it? 

I  did  Itxt,  sharp  as  a  lytuc 

(And  yet  the  mtsaory  rankles), 

When  models  anived,  some  minz 
Trip^  up-staiis,  she  and  her  ankles,  i 
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But  I  think  I  gave  you  as  good! 

"That  foreign  fellow,— who  can  know 
How  she  pays,  in  a  playful  mood, 
For  his  tuniog  her  that  piano?" 

Could  you  say  so,  and  never  say, 
"  Suppose  we  join  hands  and  fortunes. 

And  1  fetch  her  from  over  the  way, 
Her,  piano,  and  hmg  tunes  and  short  tunes"? 

No,  no:  you  would  not  be  rash, 

Nor  I  rasher  and  something  over; 
You've  to  settle  yet  Gibson's  hash, 

And  Grisi  yet  lives  in  clover. 

But  you  meet  the  Prince  at  the  Board, 

I'm  queen  myself  at  bals-pari, 
I've  married  a  rich  old  lord, 

And  you're  dubbed  knight  and  an  R,  A. 

Each  life  unfulfilled,  you  see; 

It  hangs  still,  patchy  and  scrappy; 
We  have  not  sighed  deep,  laughed  free, 

Starved,  feasted,  despaired, — been  happy. 

And  nobody  calls  you  a  dunce. 

And  people  suppose  me  cleverr 
This  could  but  have  happened  once. 

And  we  missed  it,  lost  it  forever. 

Robert  Browning  It8i2-igS 


TWO  IN  THE  CAMPAGNA 

I  WONDER  do  you  feel  to-day 

As  I  have  felt  since,  hazid  in  hand, 

We  sat  down  on  the  gEBsa,  to  stray 
In  spirit  belter  thnx^  the  land, 

This  mom  of  Rome  and  May? 
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For  me,  I  touched  a  thought,  I  kn6w. 

Has  toBtaiized  tne  many  times, 
(Like  turns  0/ thread  the  spiders  throw 

Mocking  across  our  path)  for  riiymes 
To  catch  at  and  let  go. 

Help  me  to  hold  it!   Firstitleft 

The  yeUowing  fennel,  run  to  seed 
There,  branching  from  the  brickworic's  cleft, 

Some  old  tomb's  ruin:  yonder  weed 

Took  up  the  floating  weft. 


ours 
Such  miracles  performed  in  play, 

■Such  primal  naked  forms  of  flowers, 
Such  letting  Nature  have  her  way 

While  Heaven  looks  from  its  towers! 

How  say  you?    Let  us,  O  my  dove, 

L«t  us  be  unashamed  of  soul, 
As  earth'lies  bare  to  heaven  above! 

How  is  it  under  our  control 
To  love  or  not  to  love? 

I  would  that  you  were  all  to  me, 
You  that  are  just  so  much,  no  more. 

Nor  yours,  nor  mine,— nor  slave  nor  free! 
Where  does  the  fault  lie?    What  the  core 

Of  the  wound,  since  wound  must  be? 
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I  would  I  could  adopt  your  viU, 

See  with  your  eyes,  and  set  iny  heait 

Beating  by  youis,  and  drink  my  fill 
At  your  soul's  springs, — your  part,  my  pert 

In  life,  for  good  and  ill. 

No.   I  yearn  upward,  toucli  you  close. 
Then  stand  away.   I  kiss  your  cbedc. 

Catch  your  soul's  wannth, — 1  pluck  the  nee 
And  love  it  more  than  t<»igiie  can  speak. — 

Then  the  good  minute  goes. 

Already  how  am  I  so  far 

Out  of  that  minute?    Must  I  go 
Still  like  the  thistle-ball,  no  bar. 

Onward,  whenever  light  winds  blow. 
Fixed  by  no  friendly  star? 

Just  when  I  seemed  about  to  leaml 
Where  is  the  thread  now?   Off  again! 

The  old  trick !   Only  I  discern— 
Infinite  passion,  and  the  pain 

Of  finite  hearts  that  yearn. 

Robert  Brovmittg  [iSii-iSl 

ONE  WAY  OF  LOVE 
All  June  I  bound  the  rose  in  sheaves. 
Now,  rose  by  rose,  I  strip  the  leaves 
And  strew  them  where  Pauline  may  pass. 
She  will  not  turn  aside?    Alasl 
Let  them  lie.    Suppose  they  die? 
The  chance  was  they  might  take  her  eye. 

How  many  a  month  I  strove  to  suit 
These  stubborn  fingers  to  the  lutcl 
To-day  I  venture  all  I  know. 
She  will  not  hear  my  music?   Sol 
Break  the  string:  fold  music's  wing: 
Suppose  Pauline  had  bade  me  sii^I 
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My  whole  life  long  I  learned  to  love.       • 
This  hour  my  utmost  art  I  prove 
And  speak  my  passion— heaven  or  hell? 
She  will  not  give  me  heaven?   'Tte  well! 
Lose  who  may — I  still  can  say, 
Those  who  wi  heaven,  blest  are  Lheyl 

Robtrt  Browning  [i8t2-t8Sg1 

"NEVER  THE  TIME  AND  THE  PLACE" 
Never  the  time  and  the  place 

And  the  loved  one  all  togcthcrl 
This  path — how  soft  to  pace! 

Tliis  May — what  magic  weather! 
Where  is  the  loved  one's  face? 
In  a  dream  that  loved  one's  face  meets  min^ 
But  the  house  is  narrow,  the  place  is  bkak 
Where,  outside,  rain  and  wind  combine 
With  a  furtive  ear,  if  I  sUive  to  speak, 
With  a  hostile  eye  at  my  flushing  cheek, 
With  a  malice  that  marks  each  word,  each  signl  ■ 
O  enemy  sly  and  serpentine, 

UncoQ  thee  from  the  waking  manl 
Do  I  hold  the  Past 
Thus  firm  and  fast 
Yet  doubt  if  the  Future  hold  I  can? 
This  path  so  soft  to  ]]acc  shall  lead 
Throng  the  mapc  of  May  to  herself  indeed! 
Or  narrow  if  needs  the  house  must  be, 
Outside  are  the  storms  and  strangers;  we — 
Oh,  dose,  safe,  warm  sleep  I  and  she, 
— I  and  she! 

Robert  Broiming  [i8ii-i8a»i 

SONG 

From  "  The  Sunt's  Trwedjr " 

OhI  that  we  two  were  Maying 

Down  the  stream  of  the  soft  spring  breese; 

Like  children  with  violets  playing 

In  the  shade  of  the  whisperiog  trees. 
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Ohrthat  we  two  sat  dreaming 

On  the  sward  of  some  sheep- trimmed  down, 

Watching  the  white  mist  steaming 

Over  river  and  mead  and  town. 

Oh!  that  we  two  lay  sleeping 

In  our  nest  in  the  churchyard  sod, 

With  our  limbs  at  rest  on  the  quiet  earth's  breast. 

And  our  souls  at  home  with  God  I 

C/mrtes  Kingdey  [1815-1873) 

FOR  HE  HAD  GREAT  POSSESSIONS 
Ah!  marvel  not  if  when  I  come  to  die  - 

And  follow  Death  the  way  my  fancies  went 
Year  after  fading  year,  the  last  mad  sky 

Finds  me  impenitent; 
For  though  my  heart  weat  doubting  throu^  the  night, 

With  many  a.  baciiward  glance  ftt  heaven's  face. 
Yet  found  I  many  treasures  of  delight 

Within  this  pleasant  place. 

I  shall  not  grieve  because  the  girls  were  fair 

And  kinder  than  the  world,  nor  shall  I  weep 
Because  with  crying  lips  and  clinging  hair 

They  stole  away  my  sleep. 
For  lacking  this  I  might  not  yet  have  known 

How  high  the  heart  could  climb,  or  waking  seen 
The  mountains  bare  their  silver  breasts  of  stone 

From  their  chaste  robes  of  green. 

Though  it  were  all  a  mn,  within  the  mirth 

And  pain  of  life  I  found  a  song  above 
Our  songs,  in  her  who  scattered  on  the  earth 

Her  glad  largesse  of  love; 
And  though  she  held  some  dream  that  was  not  ours 

In  some  far  place  that  was  not  for  our  feet. 
Where  blew  across  the  gladder,  madder  flowers 

A  wind  moK  bitter-sweet. 

Ah!  who  shall  hearten  when  the  music  stops, 
For  joy  o(  silence?   While  they  dreamed  above 
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Sbe  showed  me  love  upon  the  mountaia  tops 

And  in  the  valleys,  love. 
And  while  the  wise  found  heaven  with  their  charts 

And  lore  of  souls,  she  made  an,  earth  for  me 
More  sweet  than  all,  and  from  our  beating  hearts 

She  called  the  pulsing  sea. 


WINDLE-STRAWS 


My  whole  heart  rose  and  blessed  her, 
— ^Then  died  before  her  fcet- 

Ediaard  Dovdttt  [1S4J-101J] 

JtSSIE 

H'hen  Jessie  comes  with  her  soft  breast, 

And  yields  the  golden  keys, 
Then  is  it  as  if  God  caressed 

Twin  babes  upon  Hia  knees — 
Twin  babes  that,  each  to  other  pressed, 
Just  feel  the  Father's  arms,  wherewith  they  both  are  blessed 

But  when  I  think  it  we  must  part, 

And  all  this  perBonal  dream  be  fJed — 
O  then  my  heart!    O  then  my  useless  heart! 

Would  God  that  thou  wen  dead— 
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A  dod  insensible  to  jojfs  and  ills — 

A  stone  remote  in  some  bleak  gully  of  the  hillsT 

Tkomoi  Edward  Brmnn  (1830-1S97) 


THE  CHESS-BOARD 


Ah!  still  I  see  your  soft  white  hand 
Hovering  warm  o'er  Queen  and  Knight; 

Brave  Pawns  m  valiant  battle  stand; 
The  double  Castles  guard  the  wings; 
The  Bishop,  bent  on  distant  things, 
Moves,  sliding,  through  the  fight. 

Our  fingers  touch;  our  glances  meet. 
And  falter;  falls  your  goldeu  hair 

Against  my  dieek;  your  bosom  sweet 
Is  heaving.  Down  the  field,  y<wr  Queen 
Rides  slow,  hei  soldiery  all  betweeo, 

And  checks  me  unaware. 

Ah  me!  the  little  battle's  done; 
Dispersed  is  all  its  chivalry. 
Full  many  a  move,  since  then,  have  we 
'Mid  Life's  perplexing  chequers  made, 
And  many  a  game  with  Fortune  played;— 

What  is  it  we  have  won? 

This,  this  at  least,— if  this  alone: 

That  never,  never,  never  more, 
As  in  those  old  still  nights  of  yore 
(Ere  we  were  grown  so  sadly  wise), 
Can  you  and  I  shut  out  the  skies, 
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Shut  out  the  world  and  wintry  weather. 

And,  eyes  exchanging  warmth  with  eyes, 
Plsy  chess,  as  then  we  played  together! 

Edward  Rebert  Bukoer  Lytttm  |i83i'iSgi] 


AUX  ITALIENS 

At  Paris  it  was,  at  the  Opera  there; — 

And  she  looked  like  a  queen  in  a  book  that  night, 
With  the  wreath  of  pearl  in  her  raven  hair. 

And  the  brooch  on  her  breast,  so  bright. 

Of  all  the  operas  that  Verdi  wrote, 
The  best,  to  my  taste,  is  the  Trovatore; 

And  Mario  can  soothe  with  a  tenor  note 
The  souls  in  Purgatory. 

The  moon  on  the  tower  slept  soft  as  snow: 

And  who  was  not  thrilled  in  the  strangest  way, 

As  we  heard  him  sing,  while  the  gas  burned  low, 
"Non  ti  scordar  di  me  "f 

The  Emperor  there,  in  his  box  of  state, 
Looked  grave,  as  if  he  had  just  then  seen 

Tlie  red  flag  wave  from  the  city-gate 
Where  his  eagles  in  bronze  had  been. 

The  Empress,  too,  had  a  tear  in  bet  eye. 

You'd  have  said  that  her  fancy  had  gone  back  agai 
For  one  moment,  under  the  old  blue  sky, 

To  the  old  glad  life  in  Spain. 

Well!  there  in  our  front-row  bos  we  sat, 

Together,  my  bride- betrothed  and  I; 
My  gaze  was  fixed  on  my  opera-hat. 

And  hers  on  the  stage  hard  by. 

And  both  were  sQent,  and  both  were  aad. 

Like  a  queen  she  leaned  on  het  full  white  ajrm, 
With  that  regal,  indolent  air  she  had; 

So  confident  of  her  channl 
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I  have  not  a  doubt  she  wa$  thinkihg  tfae* 

Of  her  former  lord,  good  soul  that  he  vttsi 
AVho  died  the  richest  and  roundest  oi  idcd, 
The  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

I  hope  that,  to  get  to  the  kingdom  oF  heaven. 

Through  a  needle's  eye  he  had  not  to  pass. 
I  wish  him  well,  for  the  jointure  given 
To  my  lady  o(  Carabas. 

Meanwhile,  I  was  thinking  of  my  first  love, 
As  I  had  not  been  thinking  of  aught  for  years. 

Til!  over  my  eyes  there  tjegan  to  move 
Something  that  felt  like  tearg. 

I  thought  of  the  dress  that  she  wore  last  time, 
When  we  stood,  'ncath  the  cypress- trees,  together, 

In  that  lost  land,  in  that  soft  clime. 
In  the  crimson  evening  weather; 


Of  that  muslin  dress  (for  the  eve  was  hot), 
And  her  warm  white  neck  in  its  golden  chaii. 

And  her  full,  soft  hair,  just  tied  in  a  knot, 
And  falling  loose  again; 

And  the  jasmine-flower  in  her  fair  young  breast, 
(0  Ihc  faint,  sweet  smell  of  that  jasmine-flower!) 

And  the  one  bird  singing  alone  to  his  nest, 
And  the  one  star  over  the  tower. 

I  thought  of  our  little  quarrels  and  strife, 
And  the  letter  that  brought  me  back  my  ring. 

And  it  all  seemed  then,  in  the  waste  of  life, 
Such  a  very  little  thing! 

For  I  thought  of  her  grave  below  the  hiB, 
Which  the  sentinel  cypress-tree  stands  over;    ■ 

And  I  thought  .  .  .  "were  ^le  only  living  still. 
How  I  could  forgive  her,  and  Jove  hcrl" 
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And  I  swear,  as  I  thought  of  her  thus,  in  that  hour. 
And  of  how,  after  all,  old  things  wete  best,  , 

That  I  smelt  the  aiaeli  of  Chat  jasmiBe-fk>wei 
Which  she  used  to  wear  in  her  tnreast. 

It  smelt  so  faint,  and  it  smcU  so  sweet,  , 

It  made  me  creep,  aod  it  made  me  cold!       .     ' 

Like  the  scent  that  steals  from  the  crumbling  sheet 
Where  a  mummy  is  half  unrolled. 

And  I  turned,  and  looked,    ^e  u«s  sitting  there 
In  a  dim  box,  over  the  stage;  and  dressed 

In  that  muslin  dress  with  that  full  soft  hair, 
And  that  jasi^ine  in  her  breast! 

I  was  here;  and  she  was  there; 

And  the  glittering  horseshoe  curved  between; — 
From  my  bride-betrothed,  with  her  raven  hair. 

And  her  sumptuous  scornful  mien. 

To  my  early  love,  with  her  eyes  downcast, 
And  over  her  primrose  face  the  shade 
■  (In  short  from  the  I'uture  back  to  the  Past). 
There  was  but  a  step  to  be  made. 

To  my  early  love  from  my  future  bride 
One  moment  I  looked.    Then  I  stole  to  the  door, 

I  traversed  the  passage;  and  down  at  her  side 
I  was  sitting,  a  moment  more. 

lly  thinking  of  her,  or  the  music's  strain, 
Or  something  which  never  will  be  expcessed. 

Had  brought  her  back  from  the  grave  again. 
With  the  jasmine  in  her  breast. 

She  is  not  dead,  and  she  is  not  wed! 

But  she  loves,  me  now,  and  she  loved  me  then  I 
And  the  Very  first  ward  that  hex  swett  lips  said, 

My  heart  grew  youthful  again. 
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The  Marchioness  there,  of  Carabas, 
She  is  wealthy,  and  young,  and  handsome  still, 

And  but  for  her  .  .  .  well,  we'll  let  that  pss, 
She  may  many  whomever  die  will. 

But  I  will  many  my  own  first  love. 
With  her  primrose  face:  for  old  things  arc  best. 

And  the  flower  in  her  bosom,  I  prize  it  above 
The  brooch  in  my  lady's  breast. 

The  world  is  filled  with  folly  and  sin, 
And  Love  must  cling  where  it  can,  I  say: 

For  Beauty  is  easy  enough  to  win; 
But  one  isn't  loved  every  day.    - 

And  I  think,  in  the  lives  of  m<»t  women  and  men. 
There's  a  moment  when  alt  would  go  smooth  and  even. 

If  only  the  dead  could  find  out  when 
To  come  back,  and  be  forgiven. 

But  O  the  smell  of  that  jasmine-flowerl 

And  O  that  music!  and  O  the  way 
That  .voice  rang  out  from  the  donjon  tower, 
Non  it  xordar  di  me, 
Non  ti  scordar  dime  I 

Edward  Robert  Baliaer  Lytton  IiBji-iSqi] 

SONG 

I  SAW  the  day's  white  rapture 

Die  in  the  sunset's  flame. 
But  all  her  shining  beauty 

Lives  like  a  deathless  name. 

Our  lamps  of  joy  are  wasted, 
Gone  is  Love's  hallowed  light; 

But  you  and  1  remember 
Through  every  starlit  night. 

Ckark*  Saam  Toieme  [1877- 
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THE  LONIXY  ROAD 
I  THINK  thou  waitest.  Love,  beyond  the  Gate — 

Eager,  with  wind-stirred  ripples  in  thy  liair; 
I  have  not  found  thee,  and  the  hour  is  late. 

And  tiarah  the  wdght  I  bear. 

Far  have  I  sought,  and  Sung  my  wealth  of  years 
Like  a  young  traveler,  gay  at  careless  inns-^ 

See  how  the  wine-stain  whitens  'neath  the  tears 
My  burden  winsl 

And  wflt  thou  know  me.  Love,  with  bended  back, 
Or  wilt  thou  scorn  me,  in  so  drear  a  guise? 

I  have  a  wealth  oE  sorrows  in  my  pack. 
One  lonely  prize— 

Thy  dream — and  dross  of  an.  ,  ,  ,    O,  dim  tho  fields — 

I  may  not  find  thee  Id  so  dark  a  land — 
Yet  I  await  what  hope  the  turning  yields 
And  beg  with  empty  hand. 

KaiHeih  Rand  [tS^i- 

EVENSONG 
BEAtrry  calls  and  gjves  no  warmng,  ' 

Shadows  rise  and  wander  on  the  day. 
In  the  twilight,  in  the  quiet  evening. 
We  shall  rise  and  smile  and  go  anaj'. 
Over  the  flaming  leaves 
Freezes  the  sky. 
It  is  the  season  grieves, 
Not  you,  not  I. 

All  our  spring-times,  all  our  summers, 
We  have  kept  the  longing  warm  within. 
Now  we  leave  the  after-comers 
To  attain  the  dreams  we  did  not  win. 
Oh,  we  have  wakened,  Sweet,  and  had  our  birth, 
And  that's  the  end  of  earth; 
And  we  have  toiled  and  smiled  and  kept  the  light, 
And  that's  the  end  of  night. 

JUdgely  Torrence  [1875- 
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THE  NYMPH'S  SONG  TO  HYLAS 

Fran  "The  UtC  ud  Death  of  Jtaon " 

I  KNOW  a  little  garden-close 
Set  thick  with  lily  and  red  rose, 
Where  I  would  wander  if  I  might 
From  dewy  dawn  to  dewy  night. 
And  have  ont  with  me  wandering. 

And  though  within  it  no  binls  sing, 
And  though  no  pillared  house  is  there, 
And  though  the  apple  boughs  are  bare 
Of  fniit  and  blossom,  would  to  God, 
Her  feet  upon  the  green  grass  trod. 
And  I  beheld  them  as  before] 

Tliere  comes  a  murmiu:  from  the  shore, 
And  in  the  close  two  fair  streams  are. 
Drawn  from  the  purple  hJUs  afar, 
Drawn  down  unto  the  restless  sea; 
Dark  hills  whose  heath-bloom  feeds  no  bee, 
Dark  shore  no  ship  has  ever  seen, 
Tormented  by  the  billows  green, 
Whose  murmur  comes  unceasingly 
Unto  the  place  for  which  I  cry. 

For  which  I  cry  both  day  and  nif^t, 
For  which  I  let  slip  all  delight. 
Whereby  I  grow  both  deaf  and  blind, 
Careless  to  win,  unskilled  to  find, 
And  quick  to  lose  what  all  men  seek 

Vet  tottering  as  1  am,  and  weak, 

Still  have  I  left  a  Uttle  breath 

To  seek  witlun  the  jaws  of  death 

An  eotrance  to  that  happy  place; 

To  seek  the  unforgotten  face 

Once  seen,  once  kissed,  once  reft  from  me 

Anigh  the  murmuring  of  the  sea. 

WiliiamUorrit  |i8j4'i8q6I 
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NO  AND  YES 
If  I  could  choose  my  paradise, 

And  please  myself  with  choice  of  bUss, 
Then  I  would  have  youi  soft  blue  eyes 

And  rosy  little  mouth  lo  kissl 
Your  lips,  as  smooth  and  lender,  child, 
As  rose-leaves  in  a  copijlcc  wild. 
If  fate  bade  choose  some  sweet  unrest, 

To  weave  my  troubled  life  a  snare, 
Then  I  would  say  "  her  maiden  breast 

And  golden  ripple  of  her  hair"; 
And  weep  amid  those  tresses,  child, 
Contented  to  be  thus  beguiled. 

lihe  [1836-1889] 


Tbe  flower  of  many  a  thought 

And  fancy  fine: 
A  form,  a  face,  no  more; 

Fairer  than  truth; 
A  dream  from  death's  pale  shore-. 

The  soul  of  youth: 
A  dream  so  dear,  so  deep, 

All  dreams  above. 
That  still  1  |»ay  to  sleep — 

Bring  Love  hack,  Love! 

John  Addington  Symcnds  [18417-189 

"A  LITTLE  WHILE  I   FAIN   WOULD 

UNGER  YET" 
A  LITTLE  while  (my  life  is  almost  set !) 
1  fain  would  pause  along  the  dowmvard  way, 
Musing  an  hour  in  this  sad  suntet-ray, 
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While,  Sweet!  our  eyes  with  tender  tears  are  wet: 
A  little  hour  I  fain  would  linger  yet. 

A  little  while  I  fain  would  linger  yet, 
All  tor  love's  sake,  for  love  that  cannot  tiro; 
Though  fervid  youth  be  dead,  with  youth's  desire, 

And  hope  has  faded  to  a  vague  regret, 

A  little  while  I  fain  would  linger  yet. 

A  little  while  I  fain  would  linger  here: 
Beholdl  who  knows  what  strange,  mysterious  bars 
'Twixt  souls  that  love  may  rise  in  other  stars? 

Nor  can  love  deem  ihe  face  o|  death  is  fair: 

A  little  while  I  still  would  linger  here. 

A  little  while  I  yearn  to  hold  thee  fast, 
Hand  locked  in  hand,  and  loyal  heart  to  heart; 
(0  pitying  CbriatI  those  woeful  words,  "We  part!") 

So,  ere  the  darkness  fall,  the  light  be  past, 

A  little  while  I  fain  would  hold  thee  fast. 

A  little  while,  when  light  and  twilight  meet, — 

Behind,  our  broken  years;  before,  tll4  deep 

Weird  wonder  of  the  last  unfatbomed  sleep, — 

A  Uttle  while  I  still  would  clasp  thee,  Sweet, 

A  little  while,  when  night  and  twilight  meet. 

A  little  while  I  fain  would  linger  here; 
Behold!  who  knows  what  soul-dividing  bars 
Earth's  faithful  k)ves  may  part  in  other  stars? 

Nor  can  love  deem  the  face  of  death  is  fair: 

A  little  while  I  still  would  linger  here. 

Paul  UamiUon  Haynt  [1830-1886] 

SONG 

I  HADE  another  garden,  yea, 
■    For  my  new  Love: 
I  left  the  dead  roae  where  it  lay 
And  set  the  new  above. 
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Why  did  my  Summer  not  begin? 

Why  did  my  heart  not  haste? 
My  old  Love  came  and  walked  therein, 

And  laid  the  garden  waste. 

She  entered  with  her  weary  smile, 

Just  as  of  old; 
She  looked  around  a  little  while 

And  shivered  with  the  cold: 
Her  passing  touch  was  death  to  all, 

Her  passing  look  a  blight; 
She  made  the  white  rose-petals  fall. 

And  turned  the  red  rose  white. 

Her  pale  robe  cKn^ng  to  the  grass 

Seemed  like  a  snake 
That  bit  the  grass  and  ground,  alasl 

And  a  sad  trail  did  make. 
She  went  up  slowly  to  the  gate, 

And  then,  just  as  of  yore, 
She  turned  back  at  the  lasf  to  wait 

And  say  farewell  oncemore. 

Arthur  ffShaughnessy  I1S44-1SS1I 


SONG 

Has  summer  come  without  the  rose, 

Or  left  the  bird  behind? 
Is  the  blue  changed  above  thee, 

O  world!  or  am  I  blind? 
Will  you  change  every  flower  that  grows. 

Or  only  change  this  spot, 
Where  she  who  said,  I  love  thee. 

Now  says,  I  love  thee  not? 

The  skies  seemed  true  above  thee. 

The  rose  true  on  the  tree; 
The  bird  seemed  true  the  summer  through, 

But  all  proved  false  to  me. 
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World!  is  tbeie  one  good  thiag  in  yo% 

Life,  love,  or  death— or  what? 
Since  lips  that  sang,  I  love  thee. 

Have  said,  I  love  thee  not? 

I  think  the  sun's  kiss  will  scaice  fall 

Into  one  flower's  gold  cup; 
I  think  the  bjjrd  wUI  miss  me, 

And  give  the  sununei  up. 
0  sweet  place  1  desolate  in  tall 

Wild  grass,  have  you  forgot 
How  her  lips  loved  to  kiss  me. 

Now  that  they  kiss  me  not? 

Be  false  or.  fail  aJwve  me, 

Come  back  with  any  face, 
Summerl — do  I  care  what  you  do? 

You  cannot  change  one  place — 
The  grass,  the  leaves,  the  earth,  the  dew, 

The  grave  I  make  the  spot — 
Here,  where  she  used  to  lovf  me. 

Here,  where  she  loves  me  not. 

ArUiur  (yShauihnttsy  [1844-iSgi) 

AFTER 

A  LITTLE  time  tor  laughter, 
A  little  time  to  sing, 
A  little  time  to  kiss  and  ding, 

And  no  more  kissing  after. 

A  Uttie  while  for  scheming  , 

Love's  uoperfected  schemes; 

A  little  tin^e,  for  golden  dreams,    - 
Then  no  more  any  djrcaming. 

A  little  while  'twas  given 

To  me  to  have  thy  love; 
•■  Now,  like  a  ghost,  alone  I  move 
About  a  ruined  heaven. 
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A  little  time  for  speakJDg 

Things  sweet  to  say  and  hear; 

A  lime  to  seek,  and  find  thee  neW, 
Then  no  more  any  seeking. 

A  little  time  for  saying 

Words  the  heart  breats  to  say; 

A  short  sharp  time  wherein  to  pray, 
Then  no  more  need  of  praying; 

But  long,  long  years  to  weep  in, 
And  coihpTehend  the  whole 
Great  grief  that  desdates  the  soul, 

And  eternity  to  sleep  in. 

FkUip  Botirke  M anion  [1850-1887] 


AFTER  SUMMER 

p  for  summer  over,—; 

s  head  the  dover, — 


Other  eyes  may  weep  his  djnng, ' 
Shed  their  tears  ' 

There  upon  him,  where  he's  lying 
With  his  peers. 


All  our  fond  hopes,  praying,  perished 

In  his  wrath, — 
All  the  lovely  dreams  we  cherished 

Strewed  his  path. 

ShaH  we  in  our  tombs,  I  vooder^ 
Far  apart,  ' 

Sundved  wideas  seas  can  sunder 
Ueart  fioip'  heart, 
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Dream  at  all  of  all  the  Borrows 

That  were  ours,— 
Bitter  nights,  more  bilter  morrows; 

Poison-flowers 

Summer  gathered,  as  in  madness, 

Saying,  "See, 
These  are  yours,  in  place  of  gladness, — 

Gifts  from  me"? 

Nay,  the  rest  that  will  be  ours 

Is  supreme,— 
And  below  the  poppy  dowers 

Steab  no  dream. 

Pkiiip  Bmtrke  Morslon  (iSso- 

ROCOCO 

Take  hand  and  part  with  laughter; 

Touch  lips  and  part  with  tears; 
Once  more  and  no  more  after, 

Whatever  comes  with  years. 
We  twain  shall  not  remeasuie 

The  ways  that  left  us  twain; 
Nor  crush  the  lees  of  pleasure 

From  sanguine  grapes  of  pajo. 

We  twain  onoe  well  in  sunder. 

What  will  the  mad  gods  do 
For  hate  with  me,  I  wonder, 

Or  what  for  love  with  you? 
FocgeC  them  till  November, 

And  dream  there's  April  yet, 
Forget  that  I  remember, 

And  dream  that  I  forget. 

Tune  found  our  died  love  sleeping. 

And  Icissed  away  his  breath; 
But'wfaxt  should  we  do  weeping. 

Though  light  love  sle«p  to  death? 
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We  have  diainnt  his  Ijps  at  leisure, 
Till  there's  not  left  to  drain 

A  sin^  sob  of  pleasure, 
A  single  pulse  of  pain. 

Dream  that  the  lips  once  breathless 
Might  quicken  if  they  would; 

Say  that  the  soul  is  deathkss; 

Dream  that  the  gods  are  good; 
Say  March  may  wed  September, 

And  time  divorce  regret; 
But  not  that  you  remember, 

And  not  that  I  forget. 

We  have  heard  from  hidden  places 
What  love  scarce  lives  and  hears: 


The  9mke  that  hides  and  hisses 

In  heaven  we  twain  have  known; 
The  grief  of  cruel  kisses, 

The  joy  whose  mouth  makes  moan; 
The  pulses'  pause  and  measure, 

Where  in  one  furtive  vein 
Throbs  through  the  heart  of  pleasure 

The  purpler  blood  of  pain. 
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We  have  done  with  tears  and  ticaaotts 

And  love  for  treason's  sake; 
Room  for  the  swift  new  seasons, 

The  years  that  burn  and  bre^, 
Dismantle  and  dismember 

Men's  days  Mid  dreains,  Juliette;  i 
For  love  may  not  remember, 

But  time  will  not  kuget. 

Li 


Our  three  days'  love  lies  slain; 
And  earlier  leaf  of  pleasure, 
And  latter  flower  of  pain. 


Let  one  tear  leave  it  wet 

For  one  that  you  remember 

And  ten  that  you  forget. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  |lS37-igog) 

RONDEL 
These  many  years  ^ce  we  began  to  be. 
What  have  the  Gods  done  with  us?  what  with  me. 
What  with  my  love?    They  have  shown  me  fates  and  fears. 
Harsh  springs,  anil  fountains  bitterer  than  the  sea. 
Grief  a  fixed  star,  and  joy  a  vane  that  veers, 
These  many  years. 

With  her,  my  Love, — with  her  have  they  done  well? 
But  who  shall  answer  for  her?  who  shall  tell 
Sweet  things  or  sad,  such  thin^  as  no  man  hears?  _ 

May  no  tears  fall,  if  no  tears  ever  fell,  , 
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s  more  deal  to  me  than  sUrriest  spheres. 
These  many  years  1 

fs  ever  touched,  for  any  grief, 
■lids  folded  like  a  white-rose  leaf, 
ble  shells  where  through  the  eye-flower  peers, 
weep  once  more  only,  sweet  and  brief, 
i  and  bright,  for  one  who  gave  her  tears 
These  many  years! 
Alieriwn  Chariis  Sitinbume  I1837-19WI 

THE  OBLATION 
SK  nothing  more  of  me,  sweet; 


I  things  were  nothing  to  give 
Once  to  have  sense  oif  you  more. 

Touch  you  and  taste  of  you,  sweet,  .• 
ink  you  and  breathe  you  and  live, 
iwept  of  your  wings  as  they  soar. 

Trodden  by  chance  of  your  feet. 

lat  have  love  axkd  no  qiore 
live  you  but  love  of  you,  sweet: 

He  Chat  baih  more,  let  him  give; 
that  hath  wings,  let  him  soar; 
fine  is  the  heart  at  your  feet  i 

Here,  that  must  love  you  to  live. 

Algernon  Charits  Smnbuine  (1837-14*9] 

-E   SONG  OF  THE  BOWER 

From  "  The  House  o(  Life  " 

day,  is  it  dusk  in  thy  bower, 
irham  I  long  for,  who  bogest  for  me? 
light,  be  it  night,  'tis  Love's  hour,     , 
that  is  fettered  as  Love's  that  is  free. 
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Free  Love  has  leaped  to  that  innermost  chamber. 
Oh!  the  last  time,  and  the  hundred  before: 

Fettered  Love,  motionless,  can  but  remember. 
Yet  something  that  sighs  from  him  passes  the  door. 

Nay,  but  my  heart  when  it  flies  to  thy  bower, 
What  does  it  find  there  that  knows  it  again? 

There  it  must  droop  like  a  shower-beaten  flower. 
Red  at  the  rent  core  and  dark  with  the  rain. 

Ah!  yet  what  shelter  is  still  shc<!  above  it, — 
What  waters  still  image  its  leaves  torn  apart? 

Thy  soul  is  the  shade  that  dings  round  it  to  love  it, 


f  shoulder, 
>  away. 

What  is  it  keeps  me  afar  from  thy  bower,— 

My  spirit,  my  body,  so  fain  to  be  therei" 
Waters  engulfing  or  fires  that  devour? — 

Earth  heaped  against  me  or  death  in  the  air? 
Nay,  but  in  day-dreams,  for  terror,  fox  pity, 

The  trees  wave  their  heads  with  an  omen  to  tell; 
Nay,  but  in  night-dreams,  throughout  the  dark  city, 

The  hours,  clashed  together,  lose  count  in  the  bell. 

Shall  I  not  one  day  remember  thy  bower, 

One  day  when  all  days  are  one  day  to  me? — 
Thinking,  "I  stirred  not,  and  yet  had  the  power," 

Yearning,  "Ah  God,  if  again  it  might  be!" 
Peace,  peace!  such  a  small  lamp  illumes,  on  this  highway, 

So  dimly  so  few  steps  in  front  of  my  (eet, — 
Yet  shows  me  that  her  way  is  parted  from  my  way.  .  .  . 

Out  of  sight,  beyond  light,  at  what  goal  may  we  meet? 
Danit  Gabrid  Ressdli  |iSi8-ig8i) 
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SONG 


We  break  the  glass,  whose  sacred  wine 

To  some  beloved  health  we  drain, 
Lest  future  pledges,  less  divine. 

Should  e'er  the  hallowed  toy  profane; 
And  thus  I  broke  a  heart  that  poured 

Its  tide  of  feelings  out  for  thee, 
In  draughts,  by  after-times  deplored. 

Yet  dear  to  memory. 

But  still  the  old,  impassioned  ways 

And  habits  of  my  mind  remain, 
And  still  unhappy  light  displays 

Thine  image  chambered  in  my  brain, 
And  still  it  looks  as  when  the  houjs 

Went  by  like  flights  of  singing  birds, 
Or  that  soft  cham  of  spoken  flowers 

And  airy  gpms,— thy  words. 

Edward  Coale  Pinkney  [1802-1 


MAUD   MULLER 

Maud  MittLEB  on  a  summer'B  day  ' 

Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay: 

Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 

Singing,  she  wtou^t,  and  her  meiiy  gles 
The  mock-bird  echoed  ftom  his  tree. 

Bvt  when  she  glanded  to  the  lar-oS  town, . 
White  from  its  faiU-alope  looking  down, 

The  sweet  soogdied,  and  a  vagus  uiuest' 
And  a  namdeas  longing  hUed  hef  bieast, — 

A  wish  that  ^  hardly  dared  to  own. 
Fat  soraediing  bet,ter  than  she  had  known. 
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The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane, 

Smoothing  his  horse's  chestnut  mane. 

He  drew  his  bridle  in  the  shade 

Of  the  apple-trees,  to  greet  the  maid. 

And  asked  a  draught  from  the  spring  that  flowed 
Through  the  meadow  across  the  road. 

She  stooped  where  the  cool  spring  bubbled  up, 
And  filled  for  him  her  small  tin  cup, 


He  spoke  of  the  grass  and  flowers  and  trees, 
Of  the  singing  birds  and  the  kumming  bees; 

Then  talked  of  the  haying,  and  wondered  whether 
The  cloud  in  the  west  would  bring  foul  weather. 

And  Maud  foigot.hei  brier-toin  gown. 
And  her  graceful  ankles  bare  and  brown;     , 

And  listened,  while  a.  pleaded  surprise 
Ijooked  from  her  long-lashed  hazd  ^es. 

At  last,  like  one  who  for  delay 
Seeks  a  vain  excuse^  he  rode  away. 

Maud  Muller  looked  and  sighed:  "Ah  me! 
That  I  the  judge's  bride  might  bel 

"He  would  dress  me  up  in  silks  so  fine. 
And  praise  and  toast  me  at  his  wine. 

"  My  father  should  wear  a  broadcloth  cost; 
My  brother  should  sail  a  painted  boat. 
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'Maud  Mullet  ; 

"I'd  dreas  n^  mother  ao  grand  and  gfty. 

And  the  baby  should  have  a.  aev  toy  eadb  dqy. 

"And  I'd  feed  the  bongry  sod  clothe  the  poor. 
And  all  should  bkss  me  who  Mt  oui  dcoi;." 

The  Judg»  16okcd  badt  as  he  climbed  the  bill, 
And  saw  Maud  Muller  standiiw  stilL 

"A  form  more  fair,  a  face  more  sweet, 
Ne'er  hath  it  been  my  lot  to  meet. 

"And  her  modest  answer  and  grateful  air 
Show  ber  wise  and  good  as  abe  is  fair. 

"  Would  she  were  mine,  and  I  to-day. 
Like  her,  a'  harvester  of  hay; 

"No  donbtful  balance  of  nghts  and  wnui^. 
Nor  weary  lawyeis  with  endlesa  twgues, 

"But  Ibw  of  cattle  and  song  of  birds, 
And  faejdth  and  quiet  and  loving  words." 

But  be  tbotight  «f  his  sistere,  proud  and  cold. 
And  his  mother,  vain  of  her  rank,  and  fgM. 

So,  closing  his  heart,  the  Judge  rode  on. 
And  Maud  was  left  in  the  field  alone. 

But  the  lawyers  Aniled  that  afternoon, 
When  he  hummed  in  court  an  old  love-tune; 

And  the  young  ptl  mused  beside  the  well 
Till  the  rain  od  the  unraked  cbvM  ieU. 

He  wedded  a  wife  of  richest  dower. 
Who  bved  for  fasbbn,  as  he  for  power. 

Yet  oft,  in  Ins  marUe  hearth's  bri^  gbw. 
He  notched  a  ^ure  come  and  go;  . 
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And  sireet  Maud  Mullet's  bazel  eyes 
Looked  out  in  their  innocent  surprise. 


Oft,  when  the  wine  in  bis  glass  was  red, 
He  longed  for  the  wayside  well  instead; 


And  dosed  his  eyes  on  his  garaished  roams 
To  dream  of  meadows  and  dover-bkxnns. 


And  the  proud  man  sighed,  with  a  secret  pain, 
"Ah,  that  I  were  free  again! 


"  Free  as  when  I  rode  that  day, 

Where  the  barefoot  maiden  raked  her  hay." 


She  wedded  a  man  utUeamed  and  poor. 
And  many  children  played  round  her  door. 


But  care  and  sorrow,  and  childbirtb  pain. 
Left  thor  traces  on  heart  and  brain. 


And  oft,  when  the  summer  sun  shone  hot 
On  the  new-mown  hay  in  the  meadow  tot,  - 


And  she  heard  the  little  spring  1»<mA  M 
Over  the  road^de,  through  the  wall. 


In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree  again 
She  saw  a  rider  draw  his  rein; 


And,  garing  down  with  timid  grace. 
She  felt  his  pleased  eyes  read  her  face. 


Sometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  walls 
Stretched  away  into  stately  halls; 


The  weary  wheel  to  a  spinet  turned, 
The  tallow  candle  an  astral  burned. 


And  for  hiin  who  sat  by  the  chimney  hig, 
Dozing  and  grumbling  o'er  pipe  and  mug, 
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A  manly  form  at  her  side  fihe  saw, 
And  joy  was  duty  and  love  was  law. 

Then  she  took  up  her  burden  of  Ute  again, 
Saying  only,  "It  might  have  been." 

Alas  for  loaidea,  alas  for  Judge, 
'    For  rich  repiner  and  household  drudge  I 

God  pily  them  both!  and  pity  us  all. 
Who  vainly  the  dreams  of  youlh  recall. 

For  of  an  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these:  "It  might  have  been!" 

Ah,  well!  for  us  all  some  sneet  hc^  lies 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes; 

And,  in  the  hereafter,  angeb  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away! 

John  Greenleaf  Whillier  [1807-1891) 


LA  GRISETTE 

Ah,  Ctemence!  'when  I  saw  thee  last 

Trip  down  the  Rue  de  S^oe, 
And  turning,  when  thy  form  had  passed, 

I  said,  "We  meet  again," — 
I  dreamed  not  in  that  idle  glance 

Thy  latest  image  came, 
And  only  left  to  meoioiy's  trance 

A  shadow  and  a  name. 

The  tew  strahge  words  my  lips  had  tati^ 

Thy  timid  voice  to  speak. 
Their  gentler  signs,  which  often  brought 

Fresh  roses  to  thy  cheek. 
The  trailing  of  thy  long  loose  hail     ' 

Bent  o'er  my  Couch  of  pain, 
All,  all  returned,  more  sweety  more  fair; 

Oh,  had  we  met  again! ' 
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I  walked  where  saint  aod  vii^  kegr 

The  vigil  lights  of  Heaven,  - 

I  knew  that  thou  hadst  woes  to  weep. 

And  sins  to  be  forgiven; 
I  watched  where  Genevieve  was  laid, 

I  knelt  by  Mary's  shrine, 
Beside  me  low,  soft  voices  prayed; 

Alas',  but  where  was  tJnne? 

And  when  the  morning  sun  was  bright, 

When  wind  and  wave  were  calm, 
And  flamed,  in  tlKuisand-tinted  light. 

The  roee  of  Notre  Dame, 
I  wandered  through  the  haunts  of  men. 

From  Boolevard  to  Quai, 
Till,  frowning  o'er  Saint  Etienne, 

The  Pantheon's  shadow  lay. 

In  vain,  in  vain;  we  meet  no  more. 

Nor  dream  what  fates  befall; 
And  long  upon  the  stranger's  shore 

My  voice  on  thee  may  call, 
When  years  have  clothed  the  line  in  mos 

That  tell»  thy  name  aind  days, 
And  withered,  on  thy  ample  cross, 

The  wreaths  of  P*rc-la-Chaisel 

OUverWatddiHcltnts  [18 


THE  DARK  MAN 

Rose  o'  the  World,  she  came  to  my  bed 
Aihldiaiigcd  the  dreaots  of  my  heart  ^nd  head; 
For  joy  of  mine  she-left  grief  of  hers. 
And  gadabded  me  with  a  crown  of  fucze. 

Rose  o'  the  Worid,  they  ffi  out  and  in, 
And  watch  nw  dxeam'amd  Diy  mother  spin; 
And  th^  pity  the  tears  on  my  sleeping  face 
While  my  soul's  aWay  in  a  faity  l^Mc    > 
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Rose  o'  the  Wotld,  tbcy  have  itords  galore, 
And  wide's  the  swing  of  my  mother^  Aixr.  ■ 
And  soft  they  speak  of  my  dttt^ened  eyes — 
But  what  do  they  know,  who  are  all  so  wise^ 

Rose  o'  the  Wodd,  the  pain  you  giv^ 
Is  worth  all  days  that  a  man  may  Uve — 
Worth  aB  shy  prayers  that  the  coUeens  say 
On  the  night  that  darkens  the  wedding-day. 

Rose  o'  the  World,  what  man  would  wed 
When  he. might  dream  of  your  face  instead? 
Might  go  to  the  grave  with  the  bless&i  pain 
Of  hungering  after  your  face  again? 

Rose  o'  the  World,  they  may  talk  thar  fill, 
For  dreams  are  good,  and  my  life  stands  still 
While  their  lives'  red  ashes  the  gossips  stir; 
But  my  fiddle  knows— and  I  talk  to  her, 

NoroHofftr  [1R7'- 


EURYDICE 

He  came  to  call  me  back  fr<Hai  death  < 
To  the  bright  world  above, 

I  hear  him  yet  with  trembling  breath' 
Low  calling,  "0  sweet  loveJ 

Come  back!    ITie  earth  is  just  as  fair; 

The  flowers,  the  open  akiea  arc  there; 
Come  back  to  life  and  love!" 

OhI  all  my  hiatt  went  out  to  him, 

And  the  swoet  air  above. 
With  happy  tears  my  eyes  were  dimf- 

I  called  him,  "O  sweet  love! 
I  come,  for  thou  art  a  11  to  me. 
Go  forth,  and  I  will  follow  thee,    "■  ■  ' 

Right  back  to  life  and  IotcI" 
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I  followed  through  the  cavern  blackj 

I  saw  the  blue  above. 
Some  terror  turned  me  to  look  bock: 

I  heard  him  wail,  "0  love! 
What  bast  thou  done!    What  hast  thou  done!" 
And  then  I  saw  no  more  the  sun, 

And  lost  were  life  and  love. 

Francis  William  Bourdiiion  [iSji' 


A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHT 

I  AM  n  woman— therefore  I  may  not 

Call  to  him,  cry  to  him, 

Fly  to  him. 

Bid  him  delay  not! 

Then  when  he  cnmcs  to  mc,  I  must  3it  quietr 
Still  as  a  stone — 
All  silent  and  cdd. 

If  my  heart  riot — 
Crush  and  defy  it! 
Should  I  grow  bold. 
Say  one  dear  thiqg  to  him, 
AH  my  life  fling  to  him, 
Cling  to  him — 
What  to  atone 
Is  enpu^  for  my  sinning! 
This  were  the  «Mt  to  me, 
TTiis  were  tny  winning — 
That  he  were  lost  to  me. 

Not  as  a  lover 
At  last  if  he  part  from  me. 
Tearing  my  heart  from  me., 
Hujct  t>eyGmd  aire, — 
Calm  and  demure 
Then  must  I  hold  me. 
In  myself  fold  me. 
Lest  he  disco Vfv; 
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Shoving  no  sign  to  hint 
By  look  oC  mine  to  hltn 
What  ha  has  been  to  mc — 
How  my  heart  turns  to  him, 
Follows  him,  yearns  to  him. 
Prays  him  to  love  me. 

Pity  me,  lean  to  me, 
Thou  God  above  me! 

, '      Richard  Wolsan  GiUer  [1844-1009! 


LAUS  VENERIS 

A  PICTUHE  BY  BURNE-JONEg 

Pallid  with  too  much  longing, 
White  with  passion  and  prayer, 

Goddess  of  love  and  beauty,         ; 
She  sits  in  the  picture  there, — 

Sits  with  her  dark  eyes  seeking 
Something  more  subtle  sdH 

Than  the  old  delights  of  loving 
Her  measureless  days  to  fill. 

are  has  loved  and  been  loved  so  often 
In  her  long,  immortal  yeara, 

That  she  tires  of  the  worn-out  rapture- 
Sickens  of  hopes  and  fears. 

No  joys  or  sorrows  move  her, 
Done  with  her  ancient  pride; 

For  her  head  she  found  too  heavy 
The  crown  she  has  cast  aside. 

Clothed  in  her  scarlet  splendor, 
Bright  wilh  her  glory  of  hair, 

Sad  that  she  is  not  mortal, — 
Eternally  sad  and  fair, 
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Longing  for  joys  she  knows  not, 

Athirat  with.  a.  vain  desirer 
There  she  sits  in  the  lecture, 

Daughter  of  foam  and  fire. 

Louise  Ckandler  UtuUtn  [1835-1908) 


ADONAIS 

Shall  we  meet  no  more,  my  love,  at  the  binding  of  (he 
sheaves, 
In  the  happy  harvest- fields,  as  the  sun  sinks  low. 
When  the  orchard  paths  are  dim  with  the  drift  of  fallen 

leaves, 
And  the  reapers  sing  together,  in  the  mellow,  misty  eves: 
O,  happy  are  the  apples  nhen  the  south  winds  blowl 

Love  met  us  in  the  orchard,  ere  the  corn  had  gathered 
plume- 
0,  happy  are  the  apples  when  the  south  winds  blowl 
Sweet  as  summer  days  that  die  when  the  months  are  in  the 

bloom. 
And  the  peaks  are  ripe  with  sunset,  like  the  tassels  of  the 
broom. 
In  the  happy  harvest-fields  as  the  sun  sinks  low. 

Sweet  as  summer  days  that  die,  leafing  sweeter  each  to 
each, — 

O,  happy  are  the  apples  when  the  south  wmds  blow! 
All  the  heart  was  full  of  feeling:  love  bad  ripened  into  speech, 
Like  the  sap  that  turns  to  nectar  in  the  velvet  of  the  peach, 

In  the  happy  harvest-fields  as  the  sun  sinks  low.  - 

Sweet  as  summer  days  that  die  at  thciipeningof  thecom, — 

O,  happy  are  the  apples  when  the  south  winds  blow! 
Sweet  as  lovers'  fickle  oaths,  sworn  to  faithless  maids  for- 
sworn, 
When  the  musty  orchard  breathes  like  a  mellow  drinking- 

Over  happy  harvest-fields  as  the  sun  sinks  low. 
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Love  left  u$  at  tbe  dying  of  the  mellow  autumn  eves, — 
O,  happy  are  the  apples  when  the  south  winds  blowl 
When  the  skies  are  tjpe  and  fading,  like  the  cojors  of  tiie 

And  the  reapers  kiss  and  part,  at  the  binding  of  the  sheaves. 
In  the  happy  harvest-fields  as  the  sun  sinks  tow. 

Then  the  reapers  gathei  home,  from  the  gray  and  misty 
meres;— 
O,  happy  axe  the  apples  when,  the  south  winds  blow ! 
Then  the  reapers  gather  home,  and  they  bear  upon  theii 

spears, 
One  whose  face  is  like  the  moon,  fallen  gray  among  the 
spheres. 
With  the  dayli^t's  curse  upon  h,  as  the  sun  sinks  low. 
Faint  as  far-off  bugles  blowing,  soft  and  low  the  reapers 
sung;— 
O,  happy  arc  the  apples  n^ien  the  south  winds  bbw! 
Sweet  as  summer  in  the  blood,  when  the  heart  is  ripe  and 

young. 
Love  is  sweetest  in  the  dying,  like  the  sheaves  he  lies  among. 
In  the  happy  harvest-fields  as  the  suh  sinks  tow. 

William  Wailacii  ffamey.  [1B31- 

FACE  TO  FACE 
Ir  my  face  could  only  promise  that  its  color  would  remain; 
If  my  heart  were  only  certain  it  would  hide  the  moment's 

pain; 
I  wotild  meet  you  and  would  greet  you  in  the  old  familiar 

tone. 
And  naught  should  ever  Ghot^  you  the  wrong  that  you  have 

done. 

If  my  trembling  hand  were  steady,  if  my  smiles  had  not  all 

fled;  ■   , 

If  my  eyes  spoke  not  to  pbinly  of  the  teats  Jhey  often  shed ; 
I  would  meet  you  and  would  greet  you  at  the  old  ttysting 

place, 
And  pcrdiancc  you'd  deem  me  happy  if  you  met  me  face  to 

face. 
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If  the  melody  of  Springtime  awoke  no  wild  refrftis, 

If  the  Autumn's  gold  burthen  awoke  no  living  pain, 

I  would  meet  you  and  would  greet  you,  as  years  ago  we  met, 

Before  our  hearts  were  shipwrecked  on  the  ocean  of  regret. 

If  my  woman's  soul  were  strooger,  if  my  heart  were  not  so 

true, 
I  should  long  have  ceased  remembering  the  love  I  had  for 

But  I  dare  not  meet  or  greet  you,  in  the  old  familiar  way, 
Until  we  meet  in  Heaven,  where  all  tears  have  pass«d  a«ay. 
Frances  Cockrane  |i8    - 


Out  I  came  from  the  dandng-place. 
The  night-wind  met  me  face  to  face, — 

A  wind  off  the  harbor,  cold  and  keen, 

"I  know,"  it  whistled,  "where  thou  hast  bwffl," 

A  faint  voice  fell  from  the  stars  above — 
"Thoui'  whom  we  lighted  to  shrines  of  I«ve!" 

I  found  when  I  reached  my  lonely  room 
A  faint  sweet  scent  in  the  unlit  gloom. 

And  this  was  the  worst  of  all  to  bear. 
For  some  one  had  left  white  lilac  there. 

The  flower  you  loved,  in  times  that  were. 

Laurence  Hope  [1865-1004] 

KHRISTNA  AND  HIS  FLUTE 

Be  still,  my  heart,  and  listen, 

For  sweet  and  yet  acote 
I  hear  the  wistful  music 

Of  Khristna  and  Ins  flute. 
Across  the  cwA,  blue  evenings. 

Throughout  the  burning  days, 
Persuasive  and  beguiling, 

He  plays  and  plays  and  plays. 
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Ah,  none  nuy  bear  such  music 

Re»stant  lo  its  charms, 
The  household  work  grows  weary, 

And  cold  the  husband's  arms, 
I  must  arise  and  follow, 

To  seek,  in  vain  pursuit, 
Tke  bluetiess  aod  the  distance, 

The  sweetness  of  that  flutet 

In  linked  and  liquid  sequence, 

The  plaintive  notes  disstJve 
Divinely  tender  secrets 

That  none  but  he  can  solve. 
O  Khristna,  I  tun  cmnlng, 

I  can  no  mote  delay. 
"  My  heart  has  flown  to  join  thee," 

How  shall  my  footsteps  stay? 

Beloved,  such  thoughts  have  peril; 

The  wish  is  in  my  mind 
That  I  had  fired  the  jungle. 

And  left  no  leaf  behind, — 
Burnt  all  bamboos  to  ashes. 

And  made  their  muse  mute, — 
To  save  thee  from  the  magic 

Of  Khristna  and  his  flute. 

LauTOKt  Hope  [1865-1904] 


IMPENITENTIA  ULTIMA 

Before  my  light  goes  out  forever,  if  God  should  give  me 
choice  of  graces, 
I  would  not    reck  of  length  of  days,  tior  crav*   ifor 
things  to  be; 
But  cry;  "One  day  of  the  great  lost  days,  one  face  of  aU  the 
faces, 
Grant  me  to  see  and  touch  once  more  and  nothing  more 
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"For,  Lord,  I  was  free  of  all  Thy  flowers,  but  I  chose  the 

world's  sad  roses, 
And  that  is  why  my  feet  arc  torn  and  mine  eyes  are 
blind  with  sweat, 
But  at  Thy  leirible  judgment  seat,  when  this  my  tired  Ufe 

I  am  ready  to  reap  whereof  I  sowed,  and  pay  my  righteous 
debt. 

"But  once,  before  the  sand  fe  run  and  the  silver  thread  is 
broken, 
Give  me  a  grace  and  cast  a^e  the  veil  of  dolorous  years, 
Grant  me  one  hour  of  all  mine  hours.  U)d  let  me  see  for  a 
token 
Her  pure  and  pitiful  eyes  shine  out,  and  bathe  her  feet 
with  tears." 

Her  pitiful  hands  should  calm  and  her  hair  stream  down  and 

blind  me. 

Out  of  the  sight  of  night,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  fear. 

And  her  eyes  should  be  my  light  whilst  the  sun  went  out 

behind  me. 

And  the  viols  in  her  voice  be  the  last  sound  in  mine  ear. 

Before  the  ruining  waters  fall  and  my  lite  be  carried  under, 
And  Thine  anger  cleave  me  throuKb,  ns  a  child  cuts  down 

I  will  praise  Thee,  Ix>rd,  in  bell,  while  my  limbs  arc  ra<^cd 
asunder, 
For  the  last  sad  sight  of  her  face  and  the  little  grace  of  an 

Emesl  Doason  I1867-1000) 

NON.  SUM  QUALIS  ERAM   BONAE  SUB  REGNO 

CYNARAE 
.  Last  night,  ah,  yesternight,  betwixt  her  lips  and  mine 
There  fell  thy  shadow,  Cynara!  thy  breath  was  shed 
Upon  my  soul  between  the  kisses  and  the  wiae; 
And  I  was  desolate  and  sick  of  an  old  passion. 

Yea,  I  was  desolate  and  bowed  my  head. 
I  have  been  faithful  to  thee,  Cynara!  in  my  fashion. 
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Alt  night  upoD  mine  heart  I  felt  her  warm  heart  beat^ 
Nigbt-toDg  within  mine  aims  in  love  and  sle^  she  Ifly^, 
Surely  the  kisses  of  her  bought  red  mouth  were  sweet; 
But  I  was  desolate  and  sick  of  an  old  passion, 

When  I  awoke  and  found  the  dawn  was  gray: 
I  have  been  faithful  to  thee,  Cynara!  in  my  fashion. 

I  have  forgot  much,  Cynaral  gone  with  the  wind, 
Flung  roses,  roses  riotously  with  the  throng, 
Dancing,  to  put  thy  pale,  lost  lilies  out  of  mind; 
But  I  was  desolute  and  sick  of  an  old  passion, 

Yea,  all  the  time,  because  the  dance  was  long: 
I  have  been  faithful  to  the£,  Cynara!  in  my  fashion. 

I  cried  for  madder  music  and  for  stronger  wine, 
But  when  the  feast  is  finished  and  the  lamps  espire, 
Then  falls  thy  shadow,  Cynara!  the  night  is  thine; 
And  I  am  desolate  and  sick  of  an  old  pasnon. 
Yea,  hungry  for  the  lips  of  my  deaie: 
J  have  been  faithful  to  thee,  Cynata!  in  my  faaklon. 

ErMst Dowien  |i86r-i9oo] 


QUID  NON  SPEREMUS,  AMANTES? 

Why  is  there  in  the  least  touch  of  her  hands 
More  grace  than  other  women's  lips  bestow, 

If  love  b  but  a  slave  to  fleshly  bands 
Of  flesh  to  flesh,  wherever  love  may  go? 

Why  choose  vain  grief  and  heavy-hearted  hours 
For  her  lost  voice,  and  dear  remembered  hair, 

If  love  may  cull  his  honey  from  all  flowers. 
And  girls  grow  thick  as  violets,  everywhere? 

Nayt   She  is  gone,  and  all  things  tall  apart; 

Or  she  Is  cold,  and  vainly  have  we  prayed; 
And  broken  is  the  summer's  splendid  heart,    * 

And  hope  within  a  deep,  dark  grave  is  laid. 
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As  man  aspires  and  falls,  yet  a  soul  springa 

Out  of  his  agony  of  Besh  at  last, 
So  love  that  flesh  enthralls,  shall  rise  on  wiogs 

Soul-centered,  when  the  rule  of  flesh  is  past. 

Then,  most  High  Love,  or  wreathed  with  myrtle  sprays. 
Or  crownless  and  forlorn,  nor  less  s  star, 

Thee  may  I  serve  and  follow  all  my  days, 
Whose  Ihoras  arc  sweet  as  never  roses  are! 

Ernest  Dawson  I1867-1900I 

■       "SO  SWEET  LOVE  SEEMED"  , 

So  sweet  love  seemed  that  April  mom. 
When  first  we  kissed  heside  tbe  thorn, 
So  strangely  sweet,  it  was  not  strange 
We  thought  that  love  could  never  change. 

But  I  can  tell— let  truth  be  told— 
That  love  will  change  in  growing  old; 
Though  day  by  day  is  naught  to  see. 
So  delicate  his  motions  be. 

And  in  the  end  'twill  come  to  pass 
Quite  to  forget  what  once  he  was, 
Nor  even  in  fancy  to  recall 
The  pleasure  that  was  all  in  all. 

His  little  spring,  that  sweet  wc  found. 
So  deep  in  summer  floods  is  drowned, 
I  wonder,  bathed  in  joy  complete. 
How  love  so  young  could  be  so  sweet. 

Robert  Bridges  I1S44- 

AN  OLD  TUNE* 

AFTER  C^RARD  DE  NERVAL 

Thbre  is  an  air  fw  which  I  would  disown 
Mozart's,  Rossini's,  Weber's  melodies, — 

A  sweet  sad  air  that  languishes  and  sighs, 
And  keeps  its  secret  chann  for  me  alone. 
•  For  the  original  of  this  poem  see  page  3841 
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Whene'er  I  hear  that  music  vague  and  old, 

Two  hundred  years  are  mist  that  rolls  away; 

The  thirteenth  Louis  reigns,  and  I  behold 
A  green  land  golden  in  the  dying  day. 

An  old  red  castle,  strong  with  stony  towers. 
And  windows  gay  with  many-colored  glass; 

Wide  plains,  and  rivers  flowing  among  flowers. 
That  bathe  (he  castle  basement  as  they  pass. 

In  antique  weed,  with  dark  eyes  and  gold  hair, 
A  lady  loolis  forth  from  her  window  high; 

It  may  be  that  I  knew  and  found  her  fair, 
In  some  forgotten  life,  long  time  gone  by. 

Andrew  Lan(  [1844-ign] 


REFUGE 

Set  your  face  to  the  sea.  fond  lover, — 

Cold  in  darkness  the  sea-winds  blow! 
Waves  and  clouds  and  the  night  will  cover 

All  your  passion  and  all  your  woe: 
Sobbing  waves,  and  the  death  within  them, 

Sweet  as  the  lips  that  once  you  pressed — 
Pray  that  your  hopeless  heart  may  win  theml 

Pray  that  your  weary  life  may  rest! 

Set  your  face  to  the  stars,  fond  lover, — 

Calm,  and  silent,  and  bright,  and  true! — 
They  will  pity  you,  they  will  hover 

Softly  over  the  deep  (or  you. 
Winds  of  heaven  will  sigh  your  dirges. 

Tears  of  heaven  for  you  be  spent. 
And  sweet  for  you  will  the  mtirmuring  surges 

Pour  the  wail  of  their  low  lament. 

Set  your  face  to  the  lonely  spaces, 
Vast  and  gaunt,  of  the  midnight  sky! 

There,  tsn'th  the  drifting  cloud,  your  place  Is, 
There  with  the  griefs  that  cannot  die. 
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Love  is  a  mocking  fiend'G  densioo, 
Peace  a  phantom,  and  faith  a  snaiel 

Malie  the  hope  of  your  heart  a  vision — 
Look  to  heaven,  and  find  it  therel 

William  Winter  |i83&- 

MIDSUMMER 

After  the  May  time  and  after  the  June  time 

Rare  with  blossoms  and  perfume  sweet, 
Cometh  the  round  world's  royal  noon  time, 

The  red  midsummer  of  blazing  heat. 
When  the  sun.  like  an  eye  that  never  closes, 

Bends  on  the  earth  its  fervid  gaze. 
And  the  winds  are  still,  and  the  crimson  roses 

Droop  and  wither  and  die  in  its  rays. 

Unto  my  heart  has  come  this  season, 

0,  my  lady,  my  worshiped  one. 
When,  over  the  stars  of  Pride  and  Reason, 

Saib  Love's  cloudless,  noonday  sun. 
Like  a  great  red  ball  in  my  bosom  burning 

With  fires  that  nothing  can  quench  or  tame^ 
It  glows  till  my  heart  itself  seems  turning 

Into  a  liquid  lake  of  flame. 

The  hopes  half  shy  and  the  sighs  all  tender. 

The  dreams  and  fears  of  an  earlier  day. 
Under  the  noontide's  royal  splendor. 

Droop  like  roses,  and  wither  away. 
From  the  hills  of  Doubt  no  winds  are  blowing. 

From  the  isles  of  Pain  no  breeze  is  sent,— 
Only  the  sun  in  a  while  heat  glowing 

Over  aji  ocean  of  great  content. 

Sink,  O  my  soul,  in  this  golden  gloryl 
Die,  O  my  heart,  in  thy  rapture-swoon! 

For  the  Autumn  must  come  wilh  its  mournful  Stoiyt 
And  Love's  midsummer  will  fade  too  soon. 

Ella  irtef^  WUcox  [i8ss- 
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ASHES  OF  ROSES 

Soft  on  the  sunset  sky 

Bright  daylight  closes, 
Leaving  when  light  doth  die, 
Pale  hues  that  minting  lie — 

Asfaes  of  roees. 

When  love's  warm  sun  is  set, 

Love's  brightness  closes; 
Eyes  with  hot  tears  are  wet. 
In  hearts  there  h'nger  yet 

Ashes  of  roses. 

EtaiiK  Coodale  Emtmaa  Ii86^ 


SYMPATHY 

The  color  gladdens  all  your  heart; 

You  call  it  Heaven,  dear,  but  I — 
Now  Hope  and  I  are  far  apart — 

Call  it  the  sliy. 

I  know  that  Nature's  tears  have  wet 
The  world  with  sympathy;  but  you, 

Who  know  not  any  sorrow  yet, 
Call  it  the  dew. 

Ab/ieoCyki  [  ?  ) 

THE  LOOK 

Stsefhon  kissed  me  in  the  spring, 

Rohin  in  the  fall, 
But  Colin  only  looked  at  me 

And  never  kissed  at  all. 


;d  day. 

Sara  Teasdale  [i88*- 
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"WHEN  MY  BELOVED  SLEEPING  LIES" 

When  my  beloved  sleeping  lies 
I  cannot  look  at  him  Tor  tears, 

Such  mournful  peace  is  on  his  eyes. 

A  look  of  lonely  death  he  wears. 
And  graven  very  calm  and  deep 
Lie  ail  the  sorrows  of  old  years. 

He  is  so  passionless  in  sleep. 

With  all  his  strength  relaxed  to  rest; 

I  cannot  see  him  and  not  weep. 

For  weakness  life  has  not  confessed 
And  shadowed  scars  of  old  mistakes, 
I  take  his  head  upon  my  breast, 
And  hold  my  dearest  till  he  wakes. 

Irene  Rulher/ord  McLeod  |iS 

LOVE  AND  LIFE 

"Give  me  a  fillet,  Love,"  quoth  I, 

"To  bind  my  Sweeting's  heart  to  me, 

So  ne'er  a  chance  of  earth  or  sky 

Shall  part  us  ruthlessly; 

A  fillet,  Love,  but  not  to  chafe 

My  Sweeting's  soul,  to  cause  her  pain; 

But  just  to  bind  her  close  and  safe 

Through  snow  and  blossom  and  sun  and  rain: 

A  fillet,  boyl" 

Love  said,  "Here's  joy." 

"Give  me  a  fetter.  Life,"  quoth  I, 
"To  bind  to  mine  my  Sweeting's  heart. 
So  Death  himself  must  fail  to  pry 
With  Time  the  two  apart: 
A  fetter,  Life,  that  each  shall  wear, 
Whose  precious  bondage  each  shall  know. 
I  prithee,  Life,  no  more  forbear — 
Why  dost  thou  wait  and  falter  so? 
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Haste,  Life — be  brief!" 
Said  Life:— "Here's  grief." 

Jiilie  MaikiUc  Lippmm  (1864- 


LOVE'S  PRISONER 


Sweet  love  has  twined  his  fingers  in  my  hair, 
And  laid  hb  hand  across  my  wondering  eyes. 

I  cannot  move  save  in  the  narrow  space 

Of  his  strong  anns'  embrace, 
N«  irt  where 


If  >r  sunrise? 

5v  TOSS  my  eyes. 

Sv  "s  from  my  hair. 

His  lifted  hand  has  left  my  eyelids  wet. 
I  cannot  move  save  (o  pursue  his  fleet 


If  in  the  outer  world  be  sunrise  or  sunset? 
Sweet  Love  has  freed  my  eyes,  but  they  are  weL 

Mariana  CrisJeold  Van  KcnsseUicr     [18    - 


ROSIES 

Theke's  a  rode-^iow  in  Derry, 

An'  a  roeie'Show  in  Down; 
An'  'tis  like  there's  wan,  I'm  chinkin', 

'11  be  held  in  Randalstown; 
But  If  1  had  the  choosin' 

Av  a  roaie-prizc  the  day, 
Twould  be  a  pink  wee  rosie 

LUk  he  pludted  whin  rakin'  bay: 
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Yon  pink  wee  roHe  in  my  hair- 
He  fixed  it  troth— an'  kissed  it  there! 
White  gulls  wor  wheeling  roun'  the  slcy 
Down  by — down  by. 

Ay,  there's  rosies  sure  in  Deny, 

An'  there's  famous  wans  in  Down; 
Och  there's  rosies  all  a-hawkin' 

Through  the  heart  av  Ivondon  townl 
But  if  I  had  the  liftin' 

Or  the  buyin'  av  a  few, 
I'd  choose  jist  pink  wee  rosies  ' 

Thai's  all  drenchin'  wid  the  dew — 
Yon  pink  wee  rosies  wid  the  tears! 
Och  wet,  wet  tears! — ay,  troth,  'tis  years 
Since  we  kep'  rakin'  in  the  hay 

Thou  day — thon  day  I 

Agnes  1.  Hanrahan  (i8*  - 

AT  THE  COMEDY 
Last  night,  in  snowy  gown  and  glove, 

I  saw  you  watdi  the  play 
Where  each  mock  bcro  won  his  love 

In  the  old  unlifelike  way. 

{And,  oh,  uvrc  life  their  tittle  scene 
Where  loK  so  smoothly  ran, 

Bcfw  different,  Dear,  this  world  had  been 
Since  Ihis  old  ■world  began  I) 

For  you,  who  saw  them  gayly  win 
Both  hand  and  heart  away. 

Knew  well  where  dwelt  the  mockery  in 
That  foolish  little  play. 

("  //  Ime  were  all — if  Itne  were  all," 

The  viols  sobbed  and  cried, 
"  Then  lane  were  best  vAcUc'er  btfalll" 

Lam,  low,  thefimles  replied.) 
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"I  Heard  a  Soldier" 

And  you,  last  lught,  did  you. forget, 

So  far  from  me,  so  near? 
For  watching  there  your  eyes  were  wet 

With  just  an  idle  tcarl 

(And  down  the  great  dark  curtain  fell 

Upon  their  joolisk  play: 
Bui  you  and  I  hicai — Oh,  loo  well  I— 

Life  vjenl  auotl'.rr  way  !) 

Arthur  Stringer  [1874- 


"  SOMETIME  IT  MAY  BE  " 

Sometime  it  may  be  you  and  I 
In  that  deserted  yard  shall  lie 
Where  memories  fade  away; 
Caring  no  more  for  our  old  dreams, 
Busy  with  new  and  alien  themes. 
The  saints  and  sages  say. 

But  let  our  graves  be  side  by  side. 
So  passers-by  at  even-tide 
May  pause  a  moment's  space: 
"Ah,  tiiey  were  lovers  who  be  here! 
Else  why  these  low  graves  laid  so  hear. 
In  this  forgotten  place?" 

Arthur  CoUon  I1S6& 


"I  HEARD  A  SOLDIER" 

I  HEARD  a  soldier  sing  some  trifle 
Out  in  the  sun-dried  veldt  alone: 

He  lay  aod  cleaned  his  grimy  rifle 
Idly,  behind  a  stone. 

"If  after  death,  love,  comes  a  waking, . 

And  in  their  camp  so  dark  and  stiU 
The  men  of  dust  hear  bugles,  brealdng   , 

Their  halt  upon  the  hill. 
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"To  me  the  slow  and  alver  pealing 

That  then  the  last  high  trumpet  pours 
Shall  softer  than  the  dawn  come  steaUng, 

For,  with  its  call,  comes  yoursi" 
What  grief  of  love  had  he  to  stifle, 

Basking  so  idly  by  his  stone. 
That  grimy  soldier  with  his  rifle 

Out  in  the  veldt,  alone? 

Herbert  Trench  [1865- 

THE  LAST  MEMORY 
When  I  am  old,  and  think  of  the  old  days. 
And  warm  my  hands  before  a  little  blaze. 
Having  forgotten  love,  hope,  fear,  desire, 
I  shall  see,  smiling  out  of  the  pale  fire. 
One  face,  mysterious  and  exquisite; 
And  I  shall  gaze,  and  ponder  over  it, 
Wonderi^,  was  it  Leonardo  wrought 
That  stealthy  ardency,  where  passionate  thou^ 
Bums  inward,  a  revealing  flame,  and  glows 
To  the  last  ecstasy,  which  b  repose? 
Was  it  Bronzino,  those  Borghese  eyes? 
And,  musing  thus  among  my  memories, 
O  unforgotiai!  you  will  come  to  seem, 
As  pictures  do,  remembered,  some  old  dream. 
And  I  shall  think  of  you  as  eometbuig  strange, 
And  beautiful,  and  full  of  helpless  change. 
Which  I  beheld  and  carried  in  my  heart; 
But  you,  I  loved,  will  have  become  a  part 
Of  the  eternal  mystery,  and  love 
Like  a  dim  pain;  and  I  shall  bend  above 
My  little  lire,  and  shiver,  being  cold, 
When  you  are  no  more  young,  and  I  am  old. 

Arlhiir  Symons  [r86s- 

"DOWN  BY  THE  SALLEY  GARDENS" 
Down  by  the  salley  gardens  my  love  and  1  did  meet; 
She  passed  the  salley  gardens  with  little  snow-white  feet. 
She  bid  rae  take  love  easy,  as  the  leaves  grow  on  the  tree; 
But  I,  being  young  and  foolish,  with  her  would  not  ^ree. 
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h  a  field  by  the  rivei  my  love  and  I  did  stand. 
And  on  my  leaning  shoulder  she  laid  hes  snow-white  hand. 
She  bid  me  take  life  easy,  as  the  grass  grows  on  the  weirs; 
But  I  was  young  and  fooKsh,  and  now  am  full  of  tears. 
Wiiliam  BuUer  Yeals  [1S65- 

ASHES  OF  LIFE 
Love  faas  gone  and  left  me,  and  the  days  are  >11  alike. 
Eat  I- 1  It  were 

But  ah,  I 
Would 

Love  has  o  do; 

His  or  that  or  what  you  will  la  all  the  same  t9  me; 
But  all  the  things  that  I  begin  I  leave  before  I'm  through — 

There's  little  use  in  anything  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
Love  has  gone  and  left  me,  and  the  neighbois  knodi  and 
borrow, 
And  life  goes  on  forever  like  the  gnawing  of  a  mouse. 
And  to-morrow  and  to-morrow  and  to-morrow  and  to- 
morrow 
There's  this  little  streets  and  this  little  house. 

£4mSt.  ViiKoU^iUay  [1893- 

A  FAREWELL 
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THE  PARTED  LOVERS 

SONG 
Fran  "Twelfth  NW>t' 
O  losTRESs  mine,  wbere  are  ycu  n 
O,  stay  and  hear;  your  true  Love's  o 
That  can  sing  both  high  and  low; 
Tr^  no  further,  pretty  Sweeliag; 
Journey's  end  in  lovers  meeting. 
Every  wise  man's  son  doth  Icnow. 

What  is  kiveP  'tis  not  herufter; 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter; 

What's  to  come  is  still  unsure: 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty: 
Then  come  kiss  me,  Sweet -and-t wen ty, 

Youth's  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 

li'illiaM  Shakespeare  [1564-1616] 

"GO,  LOVELY  ROSE" 

Go,  lovely  Rose — 
Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 

That  now  she  knows, 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee,        ' 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her  that's  young, 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied. 

That  hadst  thou  spnmg 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 
Thou  most  have  uncommeoded  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired: 

Bid  her  come  forth. 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desired. 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 
9J0 
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TTien  die— that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare       ' 

May  read  in  thee; 
How  smaB  a.  part  or  time  they  share 
That  are  30  wondrous  sweet  and  fair! 

EdmundWalkr  [16C6-1687I 

TO  THE  ROSE:  A  SONG 

Go,  happy  Rose,  and,  interwove 
With  other  flowers,  biod'my  love.   .        i 
Tell  het,  too,  she  must  not  be 
Longer  flowing,  longer  free, 
That  so  oft  has  fettered  me. 

Say,  if  she's  fretful,  I  have  bands 
Of  pearl  and  gold  to  bind  her  hands; 
Tell  her,  if  she  struggle  still, 
I  .have  myrtle  rods  at  will 
For  to  tame,  though  not  to  kill. 

Take  tfaou  my  Messing  thiis,  and  go    ' 
And  ItB  her  this, — but  do  not  so!— 
Lest  a  handsome  anger  fly  ' 

Like  a  lightning  from  her  eye, 
And  bum  thee  op,  as  weU  as  1 1  ' 

Rattrt  Htrrick  li»i-i6T4l 

MEMORY 
From  "  BriUnui'ii  PtMonb  " 
Masina's  gone,  and  now-  sit  I, 

As  Philomela  (on  a  thorn, 
Turned  out  of  nature's  livery). 

Mirthless,  alone,  and  all  forlorn: 
Only  she  sings  not,  while  my  sorrows  can 
Breathe  forth  such  notes  as  lit  a  dying  swan. 

So  shuts  the  imnigold  her  leaves 

At  the  departure  of  the  sun; 
So  from  the  honeysuckle  sheaves 

The  bee  goes  when  the  day  is  done; 
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So  sits  the  turtle  when  she  is  but  one, 
And  so  all  woe,  as  I  since  she  is  gone. 

To  some  few  birds,  kind  Nature  hath 
Made  all  the  summer  as  one  da,y; 

Which  once  enjoyed,  cold  winter's  wrath 
As  night,  they  sleeping  pass  away. 

Those  happy  creatures  ^re,  that  know  net  yet 

The  pain  to  be  deprived  or  to  forget. 

I  oft  have  heard'men  say  there  be 
Some  that  with  confidence  profess 

The  helpful  Art  of  Memory: 

But  could  they  teach  Forgetfulness, 

I'd  learn;  and  try  what  further  art  could  do 

To  make  me  love  her  and  forget  her  too. 

Sad  melancholy,  that  persuades 

Men  from  themselves,  to  think  they  be 

Headless,  or  other  bodies'  shades, 
Halli  long  and  booties  dwdt  with  nw; 

For  could  I  think  she  some  ic|e&  wero,    ' 

I  still  might  love,  forget,  and  have  her  here. 

But  such  she  is  not:  nor  would  I, 
For  twice  as  many  torments  more. 

As  her  bereaved  company 
Hath  brought  to  those  I  fell  before. 

For  then  no  future  lime  might  hap  to  know 

That  she  deserved,  or  I  did  love  her  so. 

Ye  hours,  then,  but  as  minutes  bel 
(Though  90  I  shall  be  sooner  old) 

Till  I  those  lovely  graces  see. 

Which,  but  in  her.  can  none  behold; 

Then  be  an  age!  that  we  may  never  try 

More  grief  in  partmg,  but  grow  old  and  dto. 
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TO  LUCASTA,  GOING  TO  THE  WARS 

Tell  me  not,  Sweet,  I  am  unkind, 

Tbat  from  the  nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind 

To  war  and  arms  I  Ry. 

True,  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase, 

The  first  foe  in  the  field; 
And  witii  a  stronger  faith  smbiace 

A  sirord,  a  bono,  a  shield. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such 

As  thou  too  shaJt  adore; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  Dear,  so  mudi, 

Loved  I  not  Honw  more. 

Ridwd  La*daet  |i6ig-i6sS| 


TO  LUCASTA,   GOING  BEYOND  THE  SEAS 

Ip  to  be  ahsent  were  to  be 
Away  from  thee; 
Or  that  when  I  am  gone 
You  or  I  were  alone; 
Then,  my  Lucasta,  might  I  crave 
Pity  from  blustering  wind  or  swallowing  wave. 

But  I'll  not  sigh  one  blast  or  gale 
To  swell  my  sail, 
Or  pay  a  tear  to  'suagc 
The  foaming  blue  god's  rage; 
For  v^Mtherhc  will  let  me  pdss 
Or  no,  I'm  still  as  happy  as  I  was. 

Though  seas  and  land  betwiit  us  both. 
Our  faith  and  troth. 
Like  separated  souls, 
All  time  and  space  controb: 
Above  the  highest  sphere  we  meet 
UtHeen,  unknown;  and  greet  as  Angels  greet. 
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So  Lhcn  wc  do  anticipate 
Our  after-fate. 
And  are  alive  id  the  skies, 
If  thus  our  lips  and  eyes 
Can  speak  like  spirits  uncon£ne(i 
In  Heaven,  their  earthy  bodies  left  behind. 

Richard  Lovelace  |i6ig-i6sS| 


SONG  TO  A   FAIR  YOUNG   LADY,   GOING  OUT 
OF  THE  TOWN  IN  THE  SPRING 
Ask  not  the  c&use  why  sullen  Spring 

So  bng  delays  her  flowets  to  beai; 
Uliy  warbling  birds  forget  to  sing. 

And  winter  storms  invMl  the  year; 
Chlorig  is  gone;  and  fate  provides 
To  make  it  Spring  where  she  resides. 

Chloris  is  gone,  the  cruel  fair; 

She  cast  not  hack  a  pitying  eye: 
But  left  her  lover  in  despair 

To  sigh,  to  languish,  and  to  die; 
Ah!  how  can  those  fair  eyes  endure 
To  give  the  wounds  they  will  not  cure? 

Great  God  of  Love,  why  hast  thou  made 
A  face  that  can  all  hearts  command, 

That  all  religions  can  invade, 
And  change  the  laws  of  every  land? 

Where  thou  hadst  placed  such  powei  before. 

Thou  shouldst  have  made  her  mercy  mare. 

When  Chloris  to  the  temple  comes. 

Adoring  crowds  before  her  fall; 
She  can  restore  the  dead  from  tombs 

And  every  life  but  mine  recall, 
I  only  am  by  Love  deseed 
To  be  the  victim  for  mankind. 

Jahn  Drydea  [itji-iie^ 
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WKITTEN  AT  SEA,  IN  THE  FIRST  DUTCH  WAR  (1665),  THE  N 
BEFORE  AN  ENGACEUEtTT 

To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land 

We  men  at  sea  indite; 
Bnt  first  would  have  you  undentand 

How  hard  it  is  to  write: 
the  Musee  now,  and  Neptune  too, 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  you— 
With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

FoT  (hough  the  Muses  should  prove  kind, 

And  fill  our  empty  brain. 
Vet  if  rough  Neptune  rouse  the  wind 

To  wave  lie  azure  main. 
Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we. 
Roll  up  and  down  our  ships  at  sea — 
With  a  {a,  ta,  la,  la,  la. 

Then  if  we  write  not  by  each  post, 

Think  not  we  are  unkind; 
Nor  yet  conclude  our  ships  are  lost 

By  Dutchmen  or  by  wind: 
Our  tears  well  send  a  speedier  way, 
The  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  a  day — 
With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

The  King  with  wonder  and  surprise 

Will  swear  the  seas  grow  bold. 
Because  the  tides  will  higher  rise 
.    Than  e'er  they  did  of  old: 
But  let  him  know  it  is  our  tears 
Bring  floods  of  grief  to  Whitehall  it^si— 
With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  U. 

Should  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 

Our  sad  and  dismal  story, 
The  Dutch  would  scorn  so  weak  a  foe. 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Coree: 
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For  whal  resistance  can  they  find 
From  men  who've  left  their  hearts  behind^— 
With  a  la,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

Let  wind  and  weather  do  its  worst, 

Be  you  to  us  but  kind; 
Let  Dutchmen  vapor,  Spaniards  curse, 

No  suTow  we  shai)  find: 
Tis  then  no  matter  how  things  go. 
Or  who's  our  friend,  or  ytho's  our  foe — 
With  a  fa,  la,  )a,  la,  U. 

To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away 

We  throw  a  merry  main. 
Or  else  at  serious  ombri*  play: 

But  why  should  we  in  vain 
Each  other's  ruin  thus  pursue? 
We  were  undone  when  we  left  you — 
With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

But  now  our  fears  tempestuous  grow 

And  cast  our  hopes  away; 
Whilst  you,  regardless  of  our  woe, 

Sit  carder  at  a  play: 
Perhaps  permit  some  happier  man 
Tc  kiss  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fan — 
With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

When  any  mournful  tune  you  hear, 

That  dies  in  every  note 
As  if  it  sighed  with  each  man's  caie 

For  being  so  remote, 
Think  then  how  often  love  we've  made 
To  you,  vfheti  aH  those  tunes  were  played— 
With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

In  jtisticc  you  cannot  refuse 

To  think  (rf  our  distress, 
Wlien  we  for  hopes  of  honor  lose 

Our  certain 'happiness; 
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AD  those  designs  are  but  to  prove 
Ourselves  more  worthy  of  your  love — 
With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  k. 

And  now  we've  told  you  all  our  loves, 

Aod  Ukeinsc  all  our  fears, 
In  hopes  this  declaration  moves 

Some  pity  for  out  tears: 
Let's  hear  of  no  inconstancy — 
We  have  too  much  of  that  at  sea — 
With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

ClutTUs  SacktiOe  [163S 


SONG 

In  vain  you  tell  your  parting  lover, 

You  wish  fair  winds  may  waft  him  over. 

Alas!  what  winds  can  happy  prove 

TTiat  bear  me  far  from  what  I  love? 

Alas!  what  dangers  on  the  main 

Can  equal  those  that  I  sustain 

From  slighted  vows,  and  cold  disdain? 

Be  gentle,  and  in  pity  choose 

To  wish  the  wildest  tempests  loose; 

That,  thrown  again  upon  the  coast. 

Where  first  my  shipwrecked  heart  was  lost, 

I  may  once  more  repeat  my  pain; 

Once  more  in  dying  notes  complain 

Of  slighted  vows  and  cold  disdain. 

Matlhcui  Prior  [1664-1 

BLACK-EYED  SUSAN 

All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moored. 

The  streamers-  waving  in  the  wind, 
When  black-eyed  Susan  came  aboard; 
"0!  where  shall  I  my  true-love  find? 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true 
■  If  my  sweeti'WillLam  sails  among  the  crew." 
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William,  who  high  upon  the  yard 

Rocked  with  the  billow  to  and  iro,  .    , 

Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heanj 
He  sighed,  and  cast  his  eyes  below; 

The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowinK  hands, 

And,  quick  as  lightning,  on  the  deck  he  stands. 

So  the  sweet  lark,  high  poised  in  air,' 
Shuts  close  his  pinioos  to  his  breast 

If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  <aJl  he  hear, 
And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest: — 

The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  fleet 

Might  envy  William's  lip  those  kisses  sweet. 

"O  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear. 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remain; 
Let  me  kiss  ofi  that  falling  tear; 

We  only  part  to  meet  again. 
Change  as  ye  Ibt,  ye  winds;  my  heart  shall  be 
The  faithful  compass  that  still  points  to  Lhce. 

"Believe  not  what  the  landmen  say 

Who  tempt  with -doubts  thy  constant  mind:' 
They'll  tell  thee,  sailors,  when  away, 

In  every  port  a  mistress  find: 
Yes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thcc  so, 
For  Thou  art  present  wheresoe'er  I  go. 

"If  to  far  India's  coast  we  sail. 
Thy  eyes  arc  seen  in  diamonds  bri^t. 

Thy  breath  is  Afric's  spicy  gale, 
Thy  skin  is  ivory  so  white. 

Thus  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view 

Wakes  in  my  soul  same  chaim  of  lovely  Sue. 

"Though  battle  call  me  from  thy  arras 

Let  not  my  pretty  Sttsan  mourn; 
Though  cannons  roar,  yet,  safe  from  harms,  . 

WiUiam  shall- to  his  Dear  return. 
Love  turns  aside  the  balls  thai  round  me  fly, 
Lest  precious  tsuB  should  drop  ftom  Susan's  e^e." 
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The  boatswain  gave  the  dreadful  word. 
The  sails  their  swelling  bosom  spread, 

No  longer  must  she  stay  aboard; 
Ttey  kissed,  she  sighed,  he  hung  his  heftd. 

Her  lessening  boat  nnwiDing  rows  to  land; 

"Adieu!"  she  cries;  and  waved  herHly  hahd. 

JohnGay  [1685-1733] 

IRISH  MOLLY  O 

Ob!  who  is  tbat  poor  foreigner  that  lately  came  to  town, 
.\d(1  like  a  ghost  that  cannot  rest  stJU  wanders  up  and  down? 
A  poor,  unhappy  Scottish  youth ; — if  mott  you  vneb  to  know, 
Hia  heart  is  breaking  all  for  love  of  Irish  Molly  0 ' 

She's  modest,  mild,  and  beautiful,  the  fairest  I  have 

TTie  primrose  of  Ireland — all  blooming  here  alone — 
The  primrose  of  Ireland,  for  wheresoc'er  I  go, 
Theonlyoneentices  me  is  Irish  Molly  0!    ■ 

When  Molly's  father  heard  of  it,  a  solemn  oath  he  swore, 
That  if  she'd  wed  a  foreigner  he'd  never  see  her  more. 
He  sent  for  young  MacDonald  and  he  plainly  told  him  so — 
"lit  never  give  tn  such  as  you  my  Iri^  MoUy  O! " 

MacDonald  heard  the  heavy  news,  and  griewnidy  did  say-=- 
"Farewell,  my  lovely  Molly,  wnce  I'm  banished  far  away, 
A  poor  forlorn  pilgrim  I  must  wander  to  and  fro. 
And  all  for  the  sake  of  my  Irish  Molly  O! 

"There  isa  rose  in  Ireland,  I  thought  it  would  be  mine: 
Bui  now  that  she  is  lost  to  me,  I  must  for  ever  pine, 
Till  death  shall  come  to  comfort  me,  for  to  the  grave  I^  go, 
And  all  for  the  sake  of  my  Irish  Molly  O! 

"And  now  that  I  am  dying,  this  one  roqnest  I  craves 
To  pUce  a  marble  tombstone  above  my  humble  grave! 
And  on  the  stone  these  stnqile  words  I'd  have  engravdd  so— 
McDonald  lost  his  Ufe  for  love  of  Irish  Molly  01'" 

.  Vnlnn>iim 
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SONG 

At  setting  day  and  rising  mom, 

Wi'  soul  that  still  shall  love  thee, 
I  'U  ask  o'  Heaven  thy  sa/e  return, 

Wi'  a'  that  can  improve  thee. 
I'll  visit  aft  the  birkea  bush 

Where  first  thou  kindly  Uuld  me 
Sweet  tales  o'  love,  and  hid  my  blush, 

Whilst  round  thou  didst  infauld  me. 

To  a'  our  haunts  1  will  repair, 

By  greenwood,  shaw,  or  fountain, 
Or  where  the  summer  day  I'd  share 

Wi'  thee  upon  yon  mounTain: 
There  will  I  tell  the  trees  an'  flooers. 

From  thoughts  unfeigned  an'  tender; 
By  vows  you're  mine,  by  love  is  yours 

A  heart  that  cannot  wander. 

AUan  Ramsay  [i686-i?sSl 


LOCHABER  NO  MORE 

Fasewell  to  Locbaber,  an'  farewell  my  Jean, 
Where  heartsome  ni'  thee  I  hae  mony  day  been; 
For  Lochaber  no  more,  Locbaber  no  morel 
We'll  maybe  return  to  Lochaber  no  morel 
These  tears  that  I  shed,  ihcy  arc  a'  for  my  dear. 
An'  no  for  the  dangers  attending  on  weir, 
Though  borne  on  rough  seas  to  a  far  bloody  sbore, 
:  Maybe  to  return  to  Lochaber  no  more. 

Though  hurricanes  rise,  an'  rise  every  wind. 
They'll  ne'er  mak'  a  tempest  like  that  in  my  miAd; 
Tlnugh  h>udest  o'  thunders  on  louder  waves  fou, 
>' That's  naething  like  leaving  my  love  on  the  shore. 
To  leave  thee  behind  me  my  heart  is  sair  pained; 
By  ease  that's  inglorious  no  fame  can  be  gained; 
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An'  beauty  an'  love's  the  rewaid  o'  the  brave,     • 
An'  1  must  deserve  it  before  I  can  crave. 

Then  glory,  my  Jeanie,  maun  fJead  n^y  excuse; 
Since  honor  commands  me,  how  can  I  iffuse? 
Without  it  I  ne'er  can  have  merit  (or  thee, 
An'  without  thy  favor  I'd  better  not  be, 
I  gae,  then,  my  lass,  to  win  honor  an'  fame, 
An'  if  I  should  luck  to  come  gloriouEty  hame, 
111  bring  a  heart  to  thee  wi'  k>ve  running  o  'er. 
An'  then  111  leave  thee  an'  Lochal»r  no  more. 

AlUm  Ramsay  [1686-175S] 


WILLIE  AND  HELEN 

"Whabefore  spn'd  yc  taJk  o'  lovej, 

Unleas  it  be  to  pain  us? 
Wbarefore  sou'd  ye  taik  o'  love 

Whan  ye  say  the  sea  maun  twain  us?" 

"It's  no  because  my  love  is  light,    ■' 

Nor  for  your  ^angry  deddy; 
It's  a'  to  buy  ye  peaitins  bright, 

An'  to  busk  ye  like  a  loddy." 

"0  Willy,  I  can  caird  an'  spin, 
Sae  ne'er  can  want  for  cleedin'; 

An'  gin  I  hae  my  Willy's  heart, 
I  hae  a'  the  pearis  I'm  heedin'. 

"Will  it  be  time  to  praise  this  cheek' 
Whan  years  an'  tears  hoe  blenched  it? 

Will  it  be  time  to  talk  o'  love 
Whan  cauld  an'  care  hae  quenched  it?" 

He's  laid  ae  han'  about  her  waist — ■ 
The  lUier's  held  to  heaven;    '    '  ■    : 

An'  his  tliik  was  like  the  luik  o'  man 
Wha's  heart  in  twa  is  riven. 

Bear  Amtliv  (1791-18 
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ABSENCE 
With  leaden  foot  Time  creeps  along 

■While  Delia  is  away: 
With  her,  nor  plaintive  was  the  song, 

Nor  tedious  was  the  day. 

Ah,  envious  Powetl  reverse  my  doom; 

Now  doul:^  thy  career, 
Strain  every  nerve,  stretch  every  plumej 

And  rest  them  when  she's  herel 

Richard  Jago  (1715-1781 

"MY  MOTHER  BIDS  ME  BIND  MY  HAIR" 
My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair 

With  bands  of  rosy  hue; 
Tie  up  my  sleeves  with  ribbons  rare, 
And  lace  my  bodice  blue! 

"For  why,"  she  cries,  "sit  stiil  and  weep. 

While  others  dance  and  play?  " 
Alas!    I  sca|X:e  can  go,  or  creep, . 

While  Lubin  is  away! 

'Tis  sad  to  think  the  days  are  gone 

When  those  wc  love  were  near! 
I  sit  upon  this  mossy  stone, 

And  sigh  when  none  can  hear: 

And  »^e  1  ^in  my  flaxen  (hrsad, 

And  sing  my  simple  lay. 
The  village  seems  a§ieep,  or  detid, 

Now  Lubin  is  awayl 

Atuu  Htuiltr  Ii74i-i8>i 

"BLOW  HIGH!  BLOW  LOW!" 
Blow  high,  blow  low!  let  tempest  tear 

iThe  mainmast  by  the  board! 
My  heart  (with  thoughts  of  thee,  my  dearl 

And  love  well  stored) 
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Shall  brave  all  danger,  scorn  all  feftr,     ' 
The  roaring  wind,  the  raging  sea, 

In  hopes,  on  shore, 

To  be  once  more 
Safe  moored  with  thee. 

Aloft,  while  mountaJn-hi^  we  go, 

The  whistling  winds  that  scud  along, 

And  the  surge  roaring  from  below. 

Shall  my  signal  be 

To  think  od  thee. 

And  this  shall  be  my  Sot«, 

Blow  high,  blow  low!  let  tempest  tear.  .  .  . 

And  on  that  night  (when  all  the  crew 

The  memory  of  their  former  lives, 
0  'er  flowing  cans  of  fUp  renew. 
And  drink  their  sweethearts  and  their  wives), 
I'U  heave  a  sigh. 
And  thuik  of  thee. 
And,  as  the  ship  toils  through  the  sea, 
The  burden  of  my  Song  shall  be, 
Blowhigh,  blow  low!  let  tempest  tear.  ... 

Charles  Dibdht  [i?4S-t8i'4l' 

THE  SILLER  CROUN 
"  AMD  ye  sail  walk  in  silk  attire, 

And  siller  ha'e  to  sptue^  :   .     ' 

Gin  ye'll  consent  to  be  his  bride, 
Nor  thiok  o' Donald  mair." 

ph,  wha  wad  buy  a  silken  goun 

Wi'  a  puir  broken  heart? 
Or  what's  to  me  a  siller  croun, 

Gin'  frae  my  luve  I  part? 

Tbt;  mind  wha's  cv«y  wish  is  pwe 

Faf  dearer  Is  b>  me; 
And  ere  I'm  forced  to  break  my  faith,'        ' 

I  '11  lay  me  doun  and  dee. 
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For  I  ha'e  pledged  my  virgin  troth  ; 

fiiave  Donald's  fate  to  shacej 
And  he  has  gi'en  to  me  his  heart,    ' 

Wi'  a'  its  virtues  rare. 


His  gentle  manners  wan  my  heart, 

He  gratefu'  took  the  gift; 
Could  1  but  think  to  tak'  it  back, 

It  wad  be  waur  than  theft. 

For  Jangest  life  can  ne'er  repay 

The  Jove  he  bears  to  me; 
And  ere  I'm  forced  to  break  my  troth 

I'Jl  lay  me  doun  and  dec. 

Susanna  Blamire  [174.7-1794I 


"MY  NANNIE'S  AWA'" 

Now  in  her  greea  mantle  blithe  Nature  auays. 
An'  listens  the  lambkins  that  bleat  o'er  tbe  bqtes, 
While  birds  warble  welcome  in  ilka  green  shaw; 
But  to  me  it's  dehgbtless — my  Nannie's  awa'. 

The  snaw-drap  an'  primrose  our  woodlands  adorn. 
An'  violets  bathe  in  the  weet  o'  the  morn; 
They  pain  my  sad  bosom,  sae  sweetly  they  blaw, 
They  mind  me  o'  Nannie — an'  Nannie's  awa'. 

Thou  laverock  that  springs  free  the  dews  of  the  lawn, 
The  shepherd  to  warn  o'  the  gray-brcakiog  dawn. 
An'  thou  mellow  Inavis  that  haib  the  oi^t-fa'. 
Give  over  for  pily^my  Nannie's  awa'. 

Come,  autumn,  sae  pensive,  in  yellow  an'  gray, 
An'  soothe  me  wi'  tidii^  o'  Nature's  decay; 
The  dark,  dreary  winter,  an'  wild-driving  snaw 
Alane  can  delight  me — now  Nannie's  awa'. 

ffiberiBtms  Ii759-i796t 
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"AE  FOND  KISS" 

Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever; 

Ae  farewed,  alas,  for  ever! 

Deep  in  heart-wruitg  tears  I'll  pledge  thee. 

Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  theel  > 

Who  shall  say  that  Fortune  grieves  him    i 
While  the  star  of  Hope  she  leaves  him? 
Me,  nae  cheerfu'  twinkle  lights  me,  , 

Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

J'U  ne'er  Uame  my  partial  fancy; 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy; 
But  to  see  her  was  to  love  her. 
Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. 


We 

Fare  thee  weel,  thou  first  and  fairest  I 
Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearesti 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure, 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  [^surel 

Ae  fond  Idss,  and  then  we  sevu! 

Ae  fareweel,  aias,  for  everl 

Deep  in  heait-wnug  tears  I'll  pledge  thee. 

Waning  sighs.aiid  gtpauB  I'll  wage  theel 

Rabat  Runu  [1759-17961 

"THE  DAY  RETURNS" 

The  day  relurms,  my  bosom  bmns^ 
The  bhssful  day  we  twa  did  meet; 

Though  vrintcr  wild  in  tempest  toiled, 
Ne'er  suouner  sun  was  half  sae  sweet. 
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Than  a'  the  pride  that  loads  the  tide, 

And  crosses  o'er  the  sultry  Une,— 
Than  kingly  robes,  and  crowns  and  globes, 

Heavtn  gave  me  more, — it  made  thee  mine. 

While  day  and  night  can  bring  deHght, 

Or  Nature  aught  of  pleasure  give, — 
While  joys  above  my  mind  can  move, 

For  thee,  and  thee  alone,  I  live. 
When  (hat  grim  foe  of  life  below 

Comes  in  between  to  make  us  part. 
The  iron  hand  that  breaks  our  band, 

It  breaks  my  bliss,— ^t  breaks  my  heart. 

Roberl  Bunn  ti759-i706| 

MY  BONNIE  MARY 
Go  (etch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine, 

And  fill  it  in  a  silver  tassie^ 
That  I  may  drink,  before  I  go, 

A  service  to  my  bonnie  lassie. 
The  boat  rocks  at  the  pier  o'  Leith, 

Fu'  loud  the  wind  blaws  frac  the  ferry. 
The  ship  rides  by  the  Berwick-law, 

And  I  maun  leave  my  bonnie  Maty. 

The  trumpets  sound,  the  banners  fly, 

The  glittering  spears  are  ranked  ready; 
The  shouts  o'  war  are  heard  afar. 

The  battle  dose!  thkk  and  bloody; 
But  it's  no  the  roar  o'  sea  or  shore 

Wad  mak  me  langer  wish  to  tarry; 
Nor  «hout  o'  war  that's  heard  alar — 

It's  leaving  thee,  my  bonnie  Mary! 

Robert  Bums  [1759-1796] 

A  RED,   RED   ROSE 
O,  vT  lu've's  tike  a  red,  red  row 

That's  newly  sprung  in  Jane; 
O,  ray  luve's  like  the  melodte 

That's  sweetly  [dayed  bi  tune. 
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I  Lore  ,My  Jean 

As  fair  thou  art,  my  bonnie  lass, 

Sodecpia  luve  am  I; 
And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear. 
Till  a'  the  aeas  gang  dry. 


I  LOVE  MY  JEAN 


I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fair: 
I  bnu  her  in  the  tuaefu'  birds, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air: 
Tbexe's  notra  lx>iuuc  flower  that  springs 

By  fountain,  ahaw,  oi  green, 
These's  sot  a  boonie  bird  that  sings 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean. 

O  blaw  ye  wegtlin  winds,  blaw  salt 

Amang  the  leafy  trees; 
Wi'  bahny  gale,  frae  hill  aocl  dale 
- ;  Bring  hwe  the  laden  bees; 
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And  bring  the  lassie  back  to  me 
That's  aye  sae  neat  and  dean; 

Ae  smile  o'  her  wad  baoish  care, 
Sae  charming  is  my  jean. 

What  ai^B  and  vows  am^ig  tbe  ks^wes 

Hae  passed  atween  gs  twa! 
How  fond  to  meet,  how  wae  to  part  i 

That  night  she  gaed  awa! 
The  Powers  aboon  can  only  ken 

To  wbotn  the  heart  is  seen. 
That  nane  caa  be  sae  dear  to  me 

As  my  sweet  lovely  Jean! 
.  Tht  first  Iwo  stanaas  by  Roberl  Bums  \nsrtT)f'\ 
The  last  tmo  by  John  HamiUon  [ij&i-iin] 

THE  ROVER'S  ADIEU 

From  "  Rokeby  " 

"  A  WEAKV  lot  is  thine,  ralr  maid, 

A  weary  lot  is  thine! 
To  pull  the  thorn  thy  brow  to  brajd. 

And  press  the  rue  for  wine. 
A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier's  mien, 

A  feather  of  the  blue, 
A  doublet  of  the  Lincoln  green —  , 

No  more  of  me  ye  knew, 
My  Love! 

No  more  of  roe  ye  knew. 

"This  mom  is  merry  June,  I  tmv, 

The  rose  is  buddihg  tain; 
But  she  shall  bloom  in  winter  mow 

Ere  we  two  meet  again." 
— He  turned  hb  chai^r  as  he  spakc 

Upon  the  river  shfire. 
He  gave  the  bridle-reins  a  shake, 

Said  "Adieu  for  evermore. 
My  Ldve! 

And  adieu  for  evwmoic." 

Waller  ScM  [i77>-i8j)l 
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"LOUDOUN'S  BONNIE  WOODS  AND  BRAES" 
"Locdocn's  bonnie  woods  and  braes, 

I  maun  lea'  them  a',  lassie; 
Wha  can  thole  when  Britain's  faes 

Wad  gi'e  Britons  law,  lassie? 
Wha  wad  shun  the  field  o'  danger? 
Wha  frae  fame  wad  live  a  stranger? 
Now  when  freedom  bids  avenge  her, 

Wha  wad  shun  her  ca',  lassie? 
Loudoun's  bomiie  woods  and  braes 
Hae  seen  our  happy  bridal  days, 
And  geotie  Hope  shall  sootfa«  tby  wa£a 

When  I  amiar  awa',  lassie.!' 


Thoult  maybe  fa',  fiae  me  afar. 
And  nane  to  close  thy  e'e,  laddie." 

"Ot  resume  thy  wonted  smile! 

01  suppress  thy  fears,  lassie! 
Glorious  honor  crowns  the  toil 

That  the  soldier  shares,  lassie; 
Heaven  will  ^lield  thy  faithful  lova 
Till  the  vengeful  strife  is  over; 
Then  we'll  meet  nae  mair  to  sever; ' , 

Till  tbe  day  we  dee,  lassie. 
'Midst  our  bonaic  woods  and  braes 
We'll  spend  our  peaceful, "happy  days. 
As  blithe's  yon  lightsome  Iamb  that  plays 

On  Loudoun's  flowery  lea,  laaae."  ' 
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"FARE  THEE  WELL" 

Fare  thee  well!  and  if  foe  ever, 

Still  for  ever,  fare  l/iee  well: 
Even  though  unforgiving,  never 

'Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebel. 

Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee 
Where  thy  head  so  oft  bath  lain, 

While  that  placid  sleep  came  o'er  thee 
Which  thou  ne'er  canst  know  again: 

Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over. 
Every  inmost  thoi^ht  could  Aowl 

Then  thou  wouldst  at  last  discover 
Twas  not  well  to  spurn  it  so.  . 

Though  the  world  for  this  commend  theC.— 
Though  it  smile  upon  the  blow, 

Even  its  praises  must  offend  thee. 
Founded  on  another's  woe: 

Though  my  many  faults  defaced  me,  ' 

Could  no  other  arm  be  found 
Than  the  one  which  cmce  embraced  me, 

To  inflict  a  cnrdess  wound? 

Yet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not; 

Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay. 
But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not 

Hearts  can  thus  be  lorn  away; 

Still  thine  own  its  life  retaineth; — 
Still  must  mine,  though  btenting,  beat^ 

And  the  tmdying  thought  which  paineth 
Is — that  we  no  mope  may  meet. 

These  are  wordB  of  deeper  sonow 
Thaa  the  wail  above  the  dead; 

Both  shall  live,  but  every  morrow 
Wake  (u  from  a  widowed  bed. 
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And  when  thou  wouldst  solace  gather. 

When  our  child's  £rst  accents  flow, 
Wilt  thou  [each  her  to  say  "Father!" 

Though  his  care  she  must  iorego? 

When  her  littte  hands  shall  press  thee, 

When  her  tip  to  thine  is  pressed, 
Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  bless  thee^ 

Think  of  him  thy  love  had  blessed! 

Should  her  lineaments  resemble 

Those  thou  ncvermoie  may'st  see, 
Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 

With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me. 

All  my  faults  perchaace  thou  knowest, 

All  my  madness  none  can  know; 
All  my  hopes,  where'er  thou  goest, 

Whither,  yet  with  thte  they  go. 

Every  feeling  hath  been  sfaaken; 

Pride,  which  not  a  worid  could  bow. 
Bows  to  tbe«, — by  thee  forsaken, 

Even  my  soul  fonakes  me  now: 

But  'tis  done, — all  words  are  idle, — 

Words  from  nje  are  vainer  still; 
But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 

Force  their  way  without  the  wiD. 

Fare  thee  well! — thus  disunited, 

Tom  from  every  nearec  tie. 
Seared  in  heoit,  and  lone,  and  blighted, 

More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die. 

C««rte  GoKlon  Byraa  I178B-1S14] 


"MAID  OF  ATHENS,  ERE  WE  PART" 

Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part, 
Give,  oh,  give  me  back  my  heart! 
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Or,  since  that  has  kft  my  breast, 
Keep  it  now,  uid  take  the  resti 
Hear  my  vow  before  I  go, 
Zon}  ftm,  <rw  ayair&. 

By  those  tresses  unconfined, 
Wooed  by  each  .Tigean  wind; 
By  those  lids  whose  jetty  fringe 
Kiss  thy  soft  cheeks'  blooming  ttogf:; 
By  those  wild  eyes  like  the  roe, 
Zwjj  fMVj  ffas  iyairS). 

By  that  lip  I  long  to  taste; 
By  that  zone-encircIcd  waist; 
By  all  the  token-flowers  that  tell 
What  words  can  never  speak  so  well; 
By  love's  alternate  joy  and  woe, 
Zonj  /loO,  <ra!  aya'jr&. 

Maid  of  Athens!  I  am  gone: 
Think  of  me,  sweet !  when  alone. 
Though  I  fly  to  Istambol, 
Athens  holds  my  heart  and  soul: 
Can  I  cease  to  love  thee?    Not 
Z<i»}  futO,  itS?  ayairSi. 

George  Gordon  Byron  [ij; 

"WHEN  WE  TWO  PARTED" 
When  wc  two  parted 
In  silence  and  tears, 
Half  brok«i'beaited. 
To  sever  for  years, 
Fide  grew  thy  cheek  and  cold, 
Cidder  thy  kiss; 
Truly  that  hour  foretold 
Sorrow  to  this! 

The  dew  of  the  morning 
Sunk  chill  on  my  brow; 

It  felt  like  the  warning 
Of  what  I  feel  now. 
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Thy  vows  are  all  broken, 
And  light  is  thy  fame: 
I  hear  thy  name  spoken 
And  share  in  its  shame. 

They  name  thee  before  me, 

A  kneU  to  mine  ear; 
A  shudder  comes  o'er  me — 
Why  wert  thou  so  dear? 
They  know  not  I  knew  thee 
Who  knew  thee  too  well: 
Long,  long  shall  I  me  thee 
Too  deeply  to  tell. 

In  secret  we  met: 

In  silence  I  grieve 

That  thy  heart  could  forget. 

Thy  spirit  deceive. 

If  I  should  meet  thee 

After  long  years, 

How  should  I  greet  thee? — 

With  silence  and  tears. 

George  Gordfn  Byron  I1788-1814) 

"GO,  FORGET  ME" 
Go,  forget  mel    Why  should  sorrow 

O'er  that  biow  a  shadow  itiog? 
Go,  forget  me, — and  to-morrow 

Brightly  smile  aad  sweetly  ang. 
Smile — though  I  shall  not  be  near  thee. 
Sing— though  I  shall  never  hear  thee. 

May  thy  soul  with  pleasure  shine, 

Lasting  as  the  gkiom  of  mine. 
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By  that  pure  and  lucid  mind 
Earthly  things  are  too  refined. 

Go,  thou  vision,  wildly  gleaming, 

Softly  on  my  soul  that  fell; 
Go,  for  me  no  longer  beaming — 

Hope  and  Beauty,  fare  ye  well! 
Go,  and  all  that  once  delighted 
Take — and  leave  me,  all  benighted, 

Glory's  burning,  generous  swell, 

Fancy,  and  the  poet's  shell. 

CkaHesWol/t  [1791-1 


LAST  NIGHT 

I  SAT  with  one  I  love  last  night. 

She  sang  to  me  an  olden  strain; 

In  former  times  it  woke  delist. 

Last  night — but  pain. 

Last  night  we  saw  the  stars  arise. 
But  clouds  soon  dimmed  the  ether  blue: 
And  when  we  sought  each  other's  eyes 
Tears  dimmed  them  tool 

We  paced  along  our  favorite  walk. 
But  paced  in  silence  broken-hearted; 
Of  old  we  used  to  smile  and  talk; 
Last  night — we  parted. 

Georft  DarUy  {1795-1846) 


ADIEU 

Let  time  and  chance  combine,  combine, 
Let  time  and  chance  combioB; 

The  fairest  love  from  heaven  above, 
That  love  of  yours  was  mine. 

My  dear, 
That  love  of  yours  was  mine. 
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Jeanie  Morrison 

The  past  is  fled  and  gone,  and  gone, 

The  past  is  fled  and  gone; 
If  naught  but  pain  to  me  remain, 

I'll  fare  in  memory  on. 
My  dear, 

111  fare  in  memory  on. 

The  jaddesi  tears  must  fall,  must  fall. 
The  saijdest  tears  must  fall; 

In  weal  or  woe,  in  this  world  below, 
I  love  you  ever  and  all. 

My  dear, 
I  love  you  ever  and  all. 

A  long  road  full  of  pain,  of  pain, 

A  long  road  full  of  pain; 
One  soul,  one  heart,  sworn  ne'er  to  part 

We  ne'er  can  meet  again. 
My  dear. 

We  ne'er  can  meet  again. 

Hard  fale  will  not  allow,  allow. 

Hard  fate  will  not  allow; 
We  blessed  were  as  the  angels  are, — 

Adieu  forever  now. 
My  dear, 

Adieu  forever  now. 


Thomas  Carlylc  [179S-1881I 


JEANIE  MORRISON 

I've  wandered  east,  I've  wandered  wi 

Through  mony  a  weary  way; 
But  never,  never  can  forget 

The  luve  o'  life's  young  day! 
The  fire  that's  blawn  on  Beltane  e'en 

May  wee!  be  black  gin  Yule; 
But  blacker  fa'  awaits  the  heart 

Where  first  fond  luve  grows  cule. 
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0  dear,  dear  Jcanic  Morrison, 
The  thochls  o'  bygane  years 

Still  fling  their  shadows  owre  my  path, 

And  blind  my  ccn  wi'  tears: 
They  blind  my  een  wi'  saut,  saut  tears, 

And  sair  and  sick  I  pine, 
As  Memory  idly  summons  up 

The  blithe  blinks  o'  langsyne. 

Twas  then  we  luvit  ilk  ither  weel, 
'Twas  then  we  twa  did  part; 
Sweet  time,  sad  time! — twa  bairns  at  schiile, 

Twa  bairns,  and  but  ae  heart! 
Twas  then  wc  sat  on  ae  laigh  bink, 

To  leir  ilk  ither  lear; 
And  tones,  and  looks,  and  smiles  were  shed. 

Remembered  evermair. 

1  wonder,  Jeanie,  atten  yet. 
When  sitting  on  that  bink. 

Cheek  touchin'  check,  loot  locked  in  loof. 
What  our  wee  heads  could  think! 

When  baith  bent  doun  owre  ae  braid  page, 
Wi'  ae  bulk  on  our  knee. 

Thy  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,  but 
My  lesson  was  in  thee. 

Oh,  mind  ye  how  we  hung  our  heads. 
How  cheeks  brent  red  wi'  shame. 

Whene'er  the  schule-wcans,  laughin',  said. 
We  cleek'd  thegithcr  hame? 

And  mind  ye  o'  the  Saturdays 
.  (The  schule  then  skail't  at  noon). 

When  we  ran  aff  to  specl  the  braes — 
The  broomy  braes  o'  June? 

My  head  rins  round  and  round  about, 

My  heart  flows  like  a  sea, 
As,  ane  by  ane,  the  tbothts  rush  back 
0'  schule-time  and  o'  thee, 
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Jeanie  Morrison 

■  Oh,  momin'  life!  Oh,  momin'  luvel    ■ 
Oh,  lichtsome  days  and  laj>g, 
When  hinnied  hopes  arooad  our  hearts. 
Like  simmer  bloesoms,  sprang! 

Oh,  mind  ye,  luve,  how  aft  -we  left 
The  deavin'  dioscvne  toun, 


The  ihrossil  whusslit  in  the  wud, 

The  bum  sung  to  the  trees. 
And  we,  with  Nature's  heart  in  tune, 

Concerted  harmonies; 
And  on  the  knowe  abune  the  bum 

For  hours  Ihegither  sat 
In  the  silentness  o'  joy,  till  baith 

Wi'  very  gladness  giat. 

Ay,  ay,  dear  Jeanie  Morrisoni 

Teais  trinkJcd  doun  your  cheek, 
Like  dew-beads  on  a  rose,  yet  nane 

Had  ony  power  to  speaki 
That  was  a  time,  a  blessed  time, 

When  hearts  Were  fresh  and  yoiing. 
When  freely  gushed  all  feelings  forth, 

Unsyllabled — nniung! 

I  marvel,  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Gin  I  hae  been  to  thee 
As  closely  twined  wi'  earliest  tbochts 

As  ye  hae  been  to  me? 
Oh!  tell  me  gin  tbefr  muifc  fUlft 

Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine; 
Oh!  say  gJn  e'er  your  heart  grows  great 

Wi'  dteamirigs  o'  langsyne?'  ' 
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I've  wandered  cast.  I've  wandered  west, 

I've  bomc  a  weary  lot; 
But  in  my  wanderings,  far  ot  near, 

Ye  never  were  foiigot. 
The  fount  that  first  burst  frac  this  heart. 

Still  travels  on  its  way; 
And  channels  deeper  as  it  rina 

The  luve  o'  life's  young  day. 

O  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Since  we  were  sindered  young, 
I've  never  seen  your  face,  nor  heard 

The  music  o'  your  tongue; 
But  I  could  hug  all  wretchedness. 

And  happy  could  I  dee, 
Did  I  but  ken  your  heart  still  dreamed 

0'  bygane  days  and  me! 

WiBiam  Molkerw^  [1797-1835) 


THE  SEA-LANDS 

WoDLD  I  were  on  the  sea-lands, 

Where  winds  know  how  to  sting; 
And  in  the  rocks  at  midnight 

The  lost  long  murmurs  sing. 


Would  I  were  with  my  first  kuw 
To  hear  the  rush  and  roar 

Of  ^imie  below  the  doorstep 
And  winds  upon  the  door. 

My  first  love  was  a  fair  prl 
With  ways  forever  new; 

And  hair  a  sunlight  yellow, 
And  eyes  a  morning  blue. 

The  roses,  have  they  tarried 
Or  are  they  dun  and  frayed? 
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If  we  had  stayed  together, 
Would  love,  indeed,  have  stayed? 

Ab,  years  are  filled  with  learning, 
And  days  aire  leaves  of  change! 

And  I  have  met  so  many 
I  knew  .  .  .  and  found  thenjL  straj^e. 

But  on  the  sea-lands  tumbled 
By  winds  that  sting  and  blind, 

Tht  nights  wc  watched,  so  Mlent,   ' 
Come  back,  come  back  to  mind  .  ;  . 

I  mind  about  my  first  love. 

And  hear  the  rush  and  roar 
Of  3pume  below  the  doorstep  ■ 

And  winds  upon  the  door. 

Orrick  Johns  JL1887- 


FAIR  INES 
O  SAW  ye,not  fair  Ines?  ^ 

She's  gone  into  the  West, 
To  dazzle  when  the  sun  is  down. 

And  rob  the  woi!d  of  rest: 
She  took  our  daylight  with  her, 

The  smiles  that  we  tove  best, 
With  morning  blushes  on  her  cheek, 

And  pearls  upon  her  breast. 

O  turn  again,  fair  Ines, 

Before  the  fall  of  night, 
Poi  fear  the  Moon  should  shine  alone, 

And  stars  unrivaled  bright; 
And  blegg&i  will  the  lowr  be 

That  walks  beneath  their  light, 
And  breathes  !he  love  against  thy  cheek 

I  dare  not  even  write! 
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Would  I  had  been,  fair  Ines, 

That  gallant  cavalier, 
Who  rode  so  gaily  by  thy  side, 

And  whispered  thee  so  near! 
Were  there  no  bonny  dames  at  home. 

Or  no  true  lovers  here, 

■  That  be  should  cross  the  seas  to  win 

The  dearest  o£  the  dear? 

I  saw  thee,  lovely  Ines, 

Descend  along  the  shore. 
With  bands  of  noble  gentlemen, 

And  banners  waved  before; 
And  gentle  youth  and  maidens  gay, 

And  snowy  plumes  they  wore: 
It  would  have  been  a  beauteous  dream, — 

It  it  had  been  no  morel 

■  Alas,  alas!  fair  Ines, 

She  went  away  with  song, 
With  Music  waiting  on  her  steps. 

And  shoutings  of  the  throng; 
But  some  were  sad,  and  felt  no  mirth. 

But  only  Music's  wrong. 
In  sounds  that  sang  Farewell,  farewell, 

To  her  you've  loved  so  long. 

Farewell,  farewell,  fair  Ines! 

That  vessel  never  bore 
So  fair  a  lady  on  its  deck, 

Noi  danced  so  light  before, — 
Alas  tor  pleasure  on  the  sea. 

And  sorrow  on  the  shore! 
The  smile  that  blessed  one  lover's  heart 

Has  broken  many  more! 

ThoTnas  Hood  luon&ASl 

A  VM,EDICT10N 
God  be  with  thee,  my  beloved,— God  be  with  thee! 
Else  alone  thou  goest  forth, 
Thy  face  unto  the  north. 
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Moor  and  pleasance  all  around  thee  and  beneath  thee 

Looking  equal  in  one  snow; 

While  I,  who  try  to  reach  thee, 

Vainly  follow,  vainly  follow 

With  the  farewell  and  the  hollo, 

And  cannot  reach  thee  so. 

Alas,  I  can  but  teach  thee! 
God  be  with  thee,  my  beloved, — God  be  with  thee! 

Can 


Of 


jod  teach  thee! 
hee? 


Wha  dress  thee? 

My  calmnesses  would  move  thee, 
My  softnesses  would  prick  thee, 
My  bindings  up  would  break,  thee. 
My  crownings  curse  and  kill. 
Alas,  I  can  but  love  theel 
May  God  blese  thee,  my  beloved.— may  God  bless  theel 

Can  I  love  thte,  my  belovM, — can  I  lova  thee? 

And  is  Ikis  like  love,  to  stand 

With  no  help  in  my  hand,  ' 

When  strong  as  deith  I  fain  would  watch  above  thet? 

My  love-kiss  can  deny 

No  tear  that  falls  beneath  it; 
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Mine  oath  of  lave  caa  swear  thee 
From  no  ill  that  comes  near  Lhee, 
And  thou  diest  while  I  bieathe  it. 
And  /—I  can  but  die! 
May  God  love  thee,  my  belovM, — may  God  love.thee! 
EiinUietk  BaneU  Brimmint  [i iob^ iibi\ 

Farewell 

Thoi;  goest;  to  what  distant  place 
Wilt  thou  thy  sunlight  carry? 

I  stay  with  cold  and  clouded  [ace; 
How  long  am  I  to  tarry? 

Where'er  thou  goest,  morn  will  be; 

Thou  leavcst  night  and  gloom  to  me. 

The  night  and  gloom  I  can  but  take; 

1  do  not  grudge  thy  splendor: 

Bid  souls  of  eager  men  awake; 

. ,   .       ,     Be  kind  and  bright  and  tender. 

Give  day  to  other  worlds;  for  me 

It  must  suffice  to  dream  of  thee. 

John  AidingloH  SymoHds  [i84(r>'i393) 

(^       "        "I  DO  NOT  LOVE  THEE" 

1  DO  not  love  thee!— nol   I  do  not  love  tbee! 
And  yet  when  thou  art  absent  I  am  sad; 

And  envy  even  the  bright  blue  sky  above  thee, 
Whose  quiet  stars  may  see  thee  and  be  glad. 

I  do  not  love  thee! — yet,  I  know  not  why, 
Whate'er  Ifaoa  dost  seems  still  well  done,  to  me-. 

And  often  in  my  solitude  I  sigh 
That  tboM  I  dti  iow  are  not  more  like  tlieel 

I  do  not  love  thee!— yet,  when  tlwu  art  gone, 
I  ]iat«  [be  sound  (thou^  those  who  speak  be  near) 

Which  breaks  the  lingering  echo  of  the  tone 
Thy  voice  of  music  leares  upon  my  ear. 
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J  do  not  love  thee!^yet  thy  spaaking  eyea, 
With  their  deep,  bright,  and  most  expreseive  blue. 

Between  me  and  the  inidiuglit  heaven  ;arise, 
Oftener  than  any  eyes  J  ever  knew. 

I  know  I  do  not  love  thee! — yet,  ajas! 
Others  will  scarcely  trust  my  candid, heart; 

And  oft  1  catch  them  smiling  as  they  pass. 
Because  they  see  me  gazing  where  thou  art 

Carolint  Eiizabah  Sarah  Norton  [i8oB^i8jo| 


THE  PALM-TREE  AND  THE  PINE 
Beneath  an  Indian  palm  a  girl  .  r  , . 

Of  other  blood  reposes, 
Her  cheek  is  clear  and  pale  as  pearl, 

Amid  that  wild  of  roses.  .     , 

Beside  a  northern  {Hne  a  boy 

Is  leaning  fancy-bound, 
Not  listens  where  with  noisy  joy     ,        , 

Awaits  the  impatient  bound. 


"O   SWALLOW,  SWALLOW,   FLYING  SbCTH" 


O  Swallow,  Swallow,  Sying,  Hying  South, 
Fly  to  her,  and  fail  upon  her  gilded  eavea,  .    1 
And  tellher,  t^  her  what  I  tetl  {o  thee. 
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O,  tell  her,  Swallow,  thou  that  knowest  each. 
That  bright  and  fierce  and  fickle  is  the  South, 
And  dark  and  true  and  tender  is  the  North. 

0  Swallow,  Swallow,  if  1  could  follow,  and  light 
Upon  her  lattice,  1  would  pipe  and  trill. 
And  cheep  and  twitter  twenty  million  loves. 

O,  were  I  thou  that  she  might  take  me  in. 
And  lay  me  on  her  bosom,  and  her  heart 
Would  rock  the  snowy  cradle  till  I  died! 

Why  lingereth  she  to  clothe  her  heart  with  love, 
Delaying  as  the  tender  ash  delays 
To  clothe  herself,  when  all  the  woods  are  green? 

0,  tell  her,  Swallow,  that  thy  brood  is  flown; 
Say  to  her,  I  do  but  wanton  in  the  South, 
But  in  the  North  long  since  my  nest  is  made, 

0,  tell  her,  brief  is  life  but  love  is  long. 
And  brief  the  sun  of  summer  in  the  North, 
And  brief  the  moon  of  beauty  in  the  South. 

O  Swallow,  flying  from  the  golden  woods. 
Fly  to  her,  and  pipe  and  woo  her,  and  make  her  mine. 
And  tell  her,  tell  her,  that  I  follow  Ihee. 

Alfrat  Tenaysan  [jSotr-iSgi] 


THE   FXOWER'S  NAME 

Here's  the  garden  she  walked  across, 

Arm  in  my  arm,  such  a  short  while  since: 
:  I  Uairii,  npw  I  push  its  wicket,  the  moss 

Hinders  the  hinges  and  makes  them  wince! 
She  must  have  reached  this  shrub  ere  she  turned. 

As  back  with  that  murmur  the  wicket  swung; 
For  she  laid  the  poor  snail,  my  chance  foot  spumed. 

To  feed  and  forget  it  the  leaves  aoKin);. 
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Down  this  side  of  the  gravel-walk 

She  went  while  her  robe's  edge  brushad  the  bos: 
And  here  she  paused  in  her  gracious  talk 

To  point  me  a  moth  on  the  milk-white  phlox. 
Roses,  ranged  in  valiant  raw, 

I  will  never  think  that  she  paswd  you  byl 
She  loves  you,  noble  roses,  I  know; 

But  yonder  see  where  the  rock-plants  lie! 

This  flower  she  stopped  at,  finger  on  lip, 

Stooped  over,  in  doubt,  as  settling  its  claim; 
Till  she  gave  me,  with  pride  to  make  no  slip. 

Its  soft  meandering  Spanish  uame; 
What  ft  name!    Wag  it  love  01  piaise? 

Speech  balE-aslecp,  or  song  balf-awakei* 
I  must  learn  Spanish,  one  of  these  days. 

Only  for  that  slow  sweet  name's  sake. 

Roses,  if  I  live  and  do  welt, 

I  may  bring  her,  one  of  these  days, 
To  fix  you  fast  with  as  fine  a  spell, 

Fit  you  each  with  his  Spanish  phrase: 
But  do  not  detain  mc  now;  for  she  lingers 

There,  Uke  sunshine  over  the  ground, 
And  ever  1  see  her  soft  white  fingers 

Searchii^  after  the  bud  she  found. 

Fl 


Is  not  the  dear  mark  stdll  to  be  si 


laoish 

hed  it  with  me? 
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Come,  bud,  show  me  the  least  of  her  traces,     . 

Treasure  my  lady's  lightest  toolf.iU! 
—Ah,  you  may  flout  and  turn  up  your  faces,-- 

Roses,  you  are  not  so  fair  after  all! 

Robert  Browning  [iSii-t88gJ 

TO  MARGUERITE 
Yes:  in  Ihe  sea  of  life  enisled. 

With  echoing  straits  between  us  thrown. 
Dotting  the  shoreless  watery  wild,  • 

We  mortal  millions  live  alone. 
The  islands  feel  the  enclasping  9ow,  ; 

And  then  their  endless  bounds  they  know. 

But  when  the  moon  their  hollows  lights,       ' 
And  they  are  swept  by  balms  of  s|Mmg, 

And  in  theiT  glens,  on  starry  nights. 
The  mghtmgaks  divinely  smg; 

And  lovely  notes,  from  shore  to  shore, 

Across  the  sounds  and  channels  ponr; 

O  then  a  longing  like  despair 
Is  to  their  farthest  caverns  sent! 

For  surely  once,  they  feel,  we  were 
Parts  of  a  single  continent 

Now  round  us  spreads  the  watery  plainr- 

Omtght  our  marges  meet  again! 

Who  ordered  that  their  longing's  fire 
Should  be,  as  soon  as  kindled,  cooled? 

Who  renders  vain  their  deep  desire? — 
A  Cod,  a  God  their  severance  ruled; 

And  bade  betwixt  their  shores  to  be 

The  nnplumbed,  salt,  estranging  sea. 

Matthcf  Arnold  (igii-i886| 

SEPARATION 

Stop! — not  to  me,  at  thb  bitter  departing. 
Speak  of  the  sure  consolations  of  time! 

Fresh  be  the  wound,  still-renewed  be  its  smarting. 
So  but  thy  image  endure  in  its  prime. 
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Bui,  if  the  steadfast  commandment  of  Nature 
Wills  that  remembrance  should  always  decay — 

If  the  loved  form  and  (he  dccp-chcrished  feature 
Must,  when  unseen,  from  the  soul  fade  away — 

Me  let  no  half^Saced  memones  cumber! 

Fled,  tied  at  once,  be  all  vestige  of  thee! 
Deep  be  the  darkness  and  still  be  the  slumber — 

Dead  be  the  past  and  its  phantoms  to  mel 

n 


LONGING 

CoifE  to  me  in  my  dreams,  and  then 
n! 

re  than  pay 

>usand  times, 
A  messenger  from  radiant  dimes, 
And  smile  on  thy  new  world,  and  be 
As  kind  to  others  as  to  me! 

Or,  as  thou  never  cam'st  in  sooth. 
Come  now,  and  let  me  dream  it  truth; 
And  part  my  hair,  and  kiss  my  brow. 
And  say;  My  lene  !  why  sttfferest  thou  t 

Come  to  me  in  my  dreams,  and  then 
By  day  I  shall  be  well  again! 
For  then  the  night  will  more  than  pay 
The  hopeless  longing  of  the  day. 

MoUheuiAnu/U  t'Si 
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No  backward  pa ih;  ahl  no  retuming; 

No  second  crossing  that  ripple's  Sow: 
"Come  to  me  now,  for  the  west  is  burning; 

Come  ere  it  darkens," — "Ah,  no!  ah,  no!" 

Then  cries  of  pair.,  and  anus  outreaching, — 
The  beck  gran's  wider  and  swift  and  deep: 

Passionate  words  as  of  one  beseeching: 

The  loud  beck  drowns  them:  we  walk,  and  weqx 


A  yellow  moon  in  splendor  drocqting, 
A  tired  queen  with  her  state  (^ipressed, 

Low  by  rushes  and  swordgrass  stoops, 
Lies  ^e  soft  on  the  waves  at  rest. 

The  desert  heavens  have  fdt  ber  sadness; 

Her  earth  will  weep  her  some  dewy  tears; 
The  wild  beck  ends  her  tune  of  gladness, 

And  goeth  stilly  a&  aoul  that  fears. 

We  two  walk  on  in  our  grassy  places 
On  either  marge  of  the  moonlit  flood. 

With  the  moon's  own  sadness  in  our  faces. 
Where  joy  is  withered,  blossom  and  bud. 


A  shady  freshness,  chafers  whirring; 

A  Kttle  piping  of  leaf-hid  tarda; 
A  fliittcr  of  wings,  a  fitful  stining; 

A  cloud  to  the  eastward  snowy  as  curds. 

Bare  grassy  slopes,  where  kids  .ire  tethered. 
Round  valleys  like  nests  all  ferny-lined, 

Round  hills,  wiLh  fluttering  trce-tops  feathered^ 
Swell  high  in  their  freckled  robes  behind. 

A  rose-ftush  tender,  a  thrill,  a  quiver. 

When  golden  gleams  to  the  tree-tops  glide; 

A  6ashing  edge  for  the  milk-white  river, 
The  bock,  a  livei^-with  still  sleek  tide. 
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Broad  and  white,  and  polished  as  ^ver, 

On  she  goes  under  fmit-laden  trees: 
Sunk  in  leafage  cooetb  the  culver. 

And  'plaineth  of  Jove's  disloyalties. 

Glitters  the  dew,  and  sMnts  Uie  river, 

Up  comes  the  lily  and  dries  her  bell; 
But  tno  are  walking  apart  forever, 

And  wave  their  hands  for  a  mute  fareweU, 

vn 
A  braver  swell,  a  swifter  sliding; 

The  river  basteth,  her  banks  recede. 
Wing-like  sails  on  her  bosom  gliding 

Bear  down  the  lily,  and  drown  the  reed. 

Stately  prows  are  rising  and  bowing 
(Shouts  of  mariners  winnow  the  air). 

And  level  sands  for  banks  endowing 
The  tiny  green  ribbon  that  showed  so  fair. 

While,  O  my  heart!  as  white  suls  shiver. 
And  clouds  are  passing,  and  banks  stretch  wide, 

How  hard  to  follow,  with  Itps  that  quiver. 
That  moving  speck  on  the  far-off  side. 

Fartht 

My 
Only  I  it 

A5I 


And  yet  I  know  past  all  doubting,  truly, — 
A  knowledge  greater  tlian  grief  can  dim, — 

I  know,  as  he  loved,  he  will  love  me  duly, — 
Yea,  better,  e'en  better  than  I  love  him. 

And  as  I  walk  by  the  vast  calm  river, 

The  awful  river  so  dread  to  see, 
I  say,  "Thy  breadth  and  thy  depth  forever 

Are  bridged  by  his  thoughts  that  cross  to  me." 

Jean  Iiigclo-.n  [1810-1897) 
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MY  PLAYMATE 

The  pines  were  dark  on  Ramoth  hill, 
Their  song  was  soft  and  low; 

The  blossoms  in  tke  sweet  May  wind 
Were  falling  like  the  snow. 

The  blossoms  drifted  at  our  feet. 
The  orchard  birds  sang  clear; 

The  sweetest  and  the  saddest  day 
It  seemed  of  all  the  year. 

For,  more  to  me  than  birds  or  flowers, 
My  playmate  left  herliome, 

And  took  with  her  the  laughing  spring. 
The  music  and  the  bloom. 

She  kissed  the  lips  o(  kith  and  kin, 

She  laid  her  hand  in  mine: 
What  more  could  ask  the  bashful  boy 

Who  fed  her  father's  kine? 

She  left  us  in  the  bloom  of  May: 
The  constant  years  told  o'er 

Their  seasons  with  as  sweet  May  morns 
But  she  came  bock  no  more. 

I  walk,  with  noiseless  feet,  the  round 

Of  uneventful  years; 
Still  o'er  and  o'er  I  sow  the  spring 

And  reap  the  autumn  ears. 

She  lives  where  all  the  golden  year 

Her  summer  roses  blow; 
The  dusky  children  of  the  sun 

Before  her  come  and  go. 

There  haply  with  her  jeweled  hands 
She  smooths  her  silken  gown, — 
,.  No  more  the  homespun  lap  wherein 
I  shook  the  walnuts  down. 
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The  wild  grapes  wait  us  by  the  brook, 

The  brown  nuts  on  the  hiU, 
And  still  the  May-day  flowers  make  sweet 

The  woods  of  Follymill. 

The  lilies  blossom  in  the  pond, 

The  bird  builds  in  the  tree,  '       '' 

The  dark  pines  sing  on  Ramoth  hiU 

The  slow  song  of  the  sea. 

I  wonder  if  she  thinks  of  them, 

And  how  the  old  time  seems, — 
If  ever  the  pines  of  Ramoth  wood 

Are  sounding  in  her  dreams. 

I  see  her  face,  I  hear  her  voice: 

Does  she  remember  mine? 
And  what  to  her  b  now  the  boy 

Who  fed  her  father's  kine? 

What  cares  she  that  the  orioles  build 

For  other  eyes  than  ours, — 
That  other  laps  with  nuts  arc  filled. 

And  other  hands  with  flowers? 

O  playmate  in  the  golden  time! 

Our  mossy  seat  is  green, 
Its  fringing  violets  blossom  yet. 

The  old  trees  o'er  it  lean. 

The  winds  so  sweet  with  birch  and  fern 

A  sweeter  memory  blow; 
And  there  in  spring  the  veeries  sing 

He  song  of  long  ago. 

And  still  the  pines  of  Ramoth  wood'  ■ 

Are  moaning  like  the  sea, —  ' 

The  moaning  of  the  sea  of  change 

Between  myself  and  thee!  .    ■  ' 

Jain  Grtenteaf  WkitHir  (i  ter-  iStti] 
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A  FAREWELL 


With  all  my  will,  but  much  a^aiiist  my  heart, 

We  two  now  part. 

My  Very  Dear, 

Our  solace  is,  the  sad  road  lies  so  cleat.. 

It  needs  no  art, 

With  faint,  averted  feet 

And  many  a  tear, 

In  our  opposM  paths  to  persevere. 

Go  thou  to  East,  I  West. 

We  will  not  s^y 

There's  any  hope,  it  is  so  far  away.. 

But,  O,  my  Best, 

When  the  -one  darling  of  our  widowhead. 

The  nursling  Grief 

Is  dead. 

And  no  dews  blur  our  eyes 

To  see  the  peach-bloom  come  in  evening  sk: 

Perchance  we  may, 

Where  now  this  night  is  day, 

And  even  through  faith  of  still  averted  feet. 

Making  full  circle  of  our  banishment. 

Amazed  meet; 

The  bitter  journey  to  the  bourne  so  sweet 

Seasoning  the  termless  feast  of  our  content 

With  tears  of  recognition  never  dry. 

Cotenlry  Paltnorr  [iBaj- 


DEPARTURE 

It  was  not  like  your  great  aiid  gracious  vaytX 

Do  you,  that  have  naught  oUki  to  lamest, 

Never,  my  Love,  repent 

Of  hon,  that  July  &ftcfno<»t,  r 

You  went, 

With  suddes,  unEntelligiMe  phiaac, 

And  frightened  eye. 

Upon  your  journ^  of  so  many  days 
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Without  a^nglel[;bs.oragoodrbye?  <   '. 

I  knew,  indeed,  that  you  were  parting  soon; 

And  so  we  sale,  fithin  the  low  sun's  rays, 

You  whispering  to  me,  for  yoiu  voice  waa  weak, 

Your  harrowing  praise. 

Well,  it  was  well 

To  hear  you  such  things  ^>eak, 

And  I  could  tell 

What  made  your  eyeaa  ttowing-^MXn  dlcrre. 

As  a  warm  South-wind  aombers  a  M aoch  ciovt. 

And  it  was  tijce  yonr  great  had  gradous  ways 

To  turn  your  talk  on  daily  things,  my  Dear, 

Lifting  the  luminous,  pathetic  laah 

To  let  the  laughter  flash. 

Whilst  I  drew  near. 

Because  you  spoke  so  low  that  I  could  scarcely  hear. 

Butal 

More 

With 

And  f 

Andg 

With! 

And  tl  you  passed: 

Twas  all  unlike  your  great  and  gracious  ways. 

Camnlry  Palmare  [i8ij-iSg6] 

A  SONG  OF  PARTING 

Mv  dear,  the  time  has  come  to  say 

Farewell  to  London  town, 
Farewell  to  each  familiar  street. 

The  room  where  we  looked  down 
Upon  the  people  going  by. 

The  river  flowing  fast : 
The  innumerable  shine  of  lamps. 

The  bridges  and — our  past. 

Our  past  of  London  days  and  liights. 
When  every  night  we  dreamed 
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Of  Love  and  Art  and  Happiness 

And  every  day  it  seemed 
Ah!  little  room,  you  held  my  life, 

In  you  I  found  my  all; 
A  white  hand  on  the  mantelpeoe, 

A  shadow  on  the  wall. 

My  dear,  what  dinners  we  have  had,       ' 

What  cigarettes  and  witM 
In  f«ded  comtra  of  Strfio, 

Your  fingers  touching  mine! 
And  flow  the  time  has  oxne  to  say 

Faedwell  to  London  town; 
Hie  prologue  of  our  pby  is  done, 

So  ring  the  curtain  down, 

llieie  lies  a  crowded  life  ahead 

In  field  and  sleepy  lane, 
A  fairer  picture  than  we  saw 

FramM  in  our  window-pane. 
Therell  be  the  stars  on  summer  nights, 

The  white  roootl  through  the  trees, 
Moths,  and  the  song  of  nightingales 

To  float  along  the  bieeze. 

And  in  the  mcMiiing  we  shall  see 

The  swallows  in  the  sun. 
And  hear  the  cuckoo  on  tlie  hill 

WelooDie  a  day  begun. 
And  life  will  open  with  the  roso 

For  me,  sweet,  and  for  you. 
And  on  our  life  and  on  the  rose 

How  soft  the  falling  dew  I 

So  let  us  take  this  tranquil  path, , 

fiut  drop  a  parting  tear 
For  town,  whose  greatest  gift  to  us 

Was  to  be  loveia  here. 

B.  C.  Comflon  Mack«mie  IiSAj- 
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From  "The  Eaithlr  hndtoe  " 
Fair  is  the  night,  and  fair  the  day, 
Now  April  is  forgot  of  May, 
Nov  into  June  May  falls  away: 
Fairday!  fair  night!    Ogive  meback 
The  tide  (hat  all  fair  things  did  laclc 
Ejteept  my  Love,  except  my  Sweet ! 

Blotr  back,  0  windl  thou  art  not  kind. 
Though  thou  art  sweet:  thou  hast  no  mind 
Her  hair  about  my  Sweet  to  bind. 

0  floweiy  sward!  though  thou  art  bright, 

1  praise  thee  not  for  thy  delight, — 
Thou  hast  not  tissed  her  silver  feet. 

Thou  inow'st  her  not,  O  rustling  tree! 
What  dost  thou  thefi  to  shadow  me, 
Whose  shade  her  breast  did  never  see? 
0  Rowers!  in  vain  ye  bow  adown: 
Ye  have  not  felt  her  odorous  gown 
Brush  past  your  heads  my  lips  to  meet. 

Flow  on,  great  river!  thou  mayst  deem 
That  far  away,  a  summer  stream, 
Thou  saw'st  her  limbs  amidst  the  gleam, 
And  kissed  her  foot, and  kissed  her  knee: 
Vet  get  thee  swift  unto  the  sea! 
With  naught  of  true  thou  wilt  me  greet. 

And  Thou  that  men  call  by  my  name! 
O  helpless  One!  hast  thou  no  shame 
That  thou  must  even  look  the  same 
As  while  agonc,  as  while  agone 
When  Thou  and  She  were  left  atone. 
And  hands  and  hps  and  tears  did  meet? 

Grow  -netk  and  pine,  lie  down  to  die, 
O  body!  in  thy  misery, 
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Because  short  time  and  sweet  goes  by. 
O  foolish  heart!  how  weak  thou  art; 
Break,  break,  because  thou  needs  must  part 
From  thine  own  Love,  from  thine  own  Sweet! 

WtUiam  Morris  (1834-1S96] 

AT  PARTTNG 
FOK  a  day  and  a  ni^t  Love  sang  to  us,  played  with  us, 

Folded  us  round  from  the  dark  and  the  light; 
And  our  hearts'  were  fulfilled  of  the  music  he  made  with  us, 
Made  with  our  hearts  aadour  lips  while  he  at&yed  with  us, 
Stayed  in  mid  paassge  his  pioione  from  flight 
For  a  day  and  a  night. 
From  his  toes  that  kept  watch  with  his  wings  had  he  hidden 
us, 
Covered  us  close  from  the  eyes  that  would  smite, 
From  the  fe«t  that  had  tracked  and  the  tongues  that  had 

chidden  us 
Sheltering  in  shade  of  the  myrtles  forbidden  us 
Spirit  and  flesh  growing  one  with  delight 
For  a  day  and  a  night. 

But  his  wings  will  not  rest  and  his  feet  wilt  not  stay  for  us: 

Morning  is  here  in  the  joy  of  its  might; 
With  his  breath  has  he  sweetened  a  night  and  a  day  for  us: 
Now  let  him  pass,  and  the  myrtles  make  way  for  lis; 
Love  can  but  last  in  us  here  at  his  height 
For  a  day  and  a  night. 

Algernon  Ckarkt  S-wUibu^ne  (1837-1900] 

"IF  SHE  BUT  KNEW" 
If  she  but  knew  that  I  ara  weeping 

Still  for  her  sake. 
That  love  and  sorrow  grow  with  keeping 

Till  they  must  break, 
My  heart  that  breaking  will  adore  her^ 

Be  hers  and  die; 
If  she  might  h«ar,me  once  imploR  her, 

Would  she  not  aigb? 
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If  she  bat  knew  that  it  would  save  me 

Her  Toke  to  hear, 
Saying  she  pitied  me,  forgave  me, 

Must  she  forbear? 
If  she  were  told  tliat  I  was  dying, 

Woakl  she  be  dtunb? 
Could  she  content  herself  with  sighing? 

Would  die  not  come? 

Arllittr  O'ShaUghntisy  [1844-1881] 


KATHLEEN  MAVOURNEEN 
Kathleen  Mavoitrneen!  the  gray  dawn  is  breaking. 

The  horn  of  the  hunter  is  beard  on  the  hfll; 
The  lark  from  her  light  wing  the  bright  dew  is  shaking,— 

Kathleen  Mavouraeen!  what,  sl|imberlng  still? 
Ob,  bast  thou  forgotten  how  soon  we  must  sever? 

Ob!  bast  thou  forgolten  this  day  we  must  part? 
It  may  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  forever! 

Ob,  why  art  ibou  silent,  tbou  voice  of.n^y  heart? 
Ob!  why  art  thou  silent,  Kathleen  Mavourneen? 

Kathleen  Mavourneen,  awake  from  thy  slumbers! 

The  blue  mountains  glow  in  the  sun's  golden  light; 
Ab,  where  is  the  spell  that  once  hung  on  my  numbers? 

Arise  in  thy  beauty,  thou  Star  of  my  night! 
Mavourneen,  Mavourneen,  my  sad  tears  are  falling. 

To  think  that  from  Erin  and  thee  I  must  part! 
It  may  be  tor  years,  and  it  may  be  forever! 

Then  why  art  thou  silent,  ihou  voice  of  my  heart? 
Then  why  art  Ihou  silent,  Kathleen  Mavourneen? 
iowjsa  Macatlney  Cmwjorii  {iS    - 


ROBIN  ADAIR 
What's  this  dull  town  to  me? 

Robin's  not  near, — 
He  whom  I  wished  fo  see. 

Wished  for  to  bear, 
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Where's  all  the  joy  and  miith 
Made  IJfe  a  hcavcD  on  earth? 
O,  they're  all  fled  with  thee, 
Robin  Adair  I 

What  made  the  assembly  shine? 

Robin  Adair: 
What  made  the  ball  so  fine? 

Robin  was  there: 
What,  when  the  play  was  o'er, 
What  made  my  heart  so  sore? 
0,  it  was  parting  with 

Robin  Adair! 

But  now  thou  art  far  from  me, 

Robin  Adair; 
But  now  I  never  sec 

Robin  Adair; 
Yet  him  I  loved  so  well 
Still  in  my  heart  shall  dwell; 
0, 1  can  ne'er  forget 

Robin  Adair! 

Welcome  on  shore  again, 

Robin  Adair  1 
Welcome  once  more  again, 

Robin  Adair! 
I  feel  Ihy  trembling  hand; 
Tears  in  thy  eych'ds  stand, 
To  greet  thy  native  land, 

Robin  Adair! 

Long  I  ne'er  saw  thee,  love, 

Robin  Adair; 
Still  I  prayed  for  thee,  love, 

Robin  Adair; 
When  thou  wert  far  at  sea. 
Many  made  love  to  me. 
But  still  I  thought  on  thee, 

Robin  Adair! 
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Come  to  my  heart  again, 

Robin  Adair; 
Never  to  part  again, 

Robin  Adair; 
And  if  thou  still  art  true, 
I  will  be  conatant  too. 
And  will  wed  none  but  you, 

Robin  Adair! 

Caroline  Keppd  [ 


But  you  aie  far  away, — 
How  far  from  me,  my  dearl 

What  cheer  can  warm  the  day? 
My  heart  is  chill  nith  fear. 

Pierced  through  with  swift  dismay; 
A  thought  has  turned  life  sere: 

If  you,  from  far  away, 

Should  come  not  back,  my  dear; 
If  I  no. more  m^ht  lay 

My  hand  on  yours,  nor  hear 
That  Tpice,  now  sad,  now  gay, 
.   Caress  my  listening  ear; 

If  you,  from  far  away. 

Should  come  no  more,  my  dear, — 
Then  with  what  dire  dismay 

Year  joined  to  hostile  year 
;  WiMild  frown,  if  I  should  stay 

Where  memories  mock  and  jeer  I 
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But  I  would  come  away 

To  dwell  with  you,  my  dear; 
Through  unknown  worlds  to  stray, — 

Or  sleep;  nor  ht^,  nor  fear, 
Nor  dream  beneath  the  clay 

Of  all  our  days  that  were. 

PJttlifi  Beurte  Marilon  (1850-1887) 


"COME  TO  ME,  DE;AREKr" 
Come  to  me,  dearest,  I'm  lonely  without  thee; 
Daytime  and  night-time,  I'm  thinking  about  thee; 
Night-time  and  daytime,  in  dreams  I  behold  thee; 
UnwelcBme  the  waking  which  ceases  to  fold  thee. 
Come  to  me,  darling,  my  sorrows  to  listen, 
Come  in  thy  beauty  to  bless  and  to  brighten; 
Come  in  thy  womanhood,  meekly  and  lowly, 
Come  in  thy  lovingness,  queenly  and  holy. 

Swallows  will  flit  round  the  desolate*  ruin. 
Telling  of  spring  and  its  joyous  renewing; 
And  thoughts  of  thy  love  and  its  manifold  treasure, 
Are  circling  my  heart  with  a  promise  of  pleasure. 
0  Spring  of  my  spirit,  O  May  of  my  bosom, 
Shine  out  on  niy  soul,  till  it  bourgeon  and  blossom; 
The  waste  of  my  life  has  a  rose-root  within  it, 
And  thy  fondness  alone  to  the  sunshine  can  win  it. 

Figure  that  moves  like  a  song  through  the  even; 
Features  lit  up  by  a  reflex  of  heaven ; 
Eyes  like  the  skies  of  poor  Erin,  oUr  mother, 
Where  shadow  and  sunshine  are  chasing  each  other; 
Smiles  coming  seldom,  but  childlike  and  simple, 
Planting  in  each  rosy  cheek  a  sweet  dimple;~- 
O,  thanks  to  the  Saviour,  that  even  thy  seeming 
Is  left  to  the  eidle  to  bri^ten  his  dreaming. 

You  have  been  glad  when  you  knew  I  was  gladdened; 
Dear,  are  yoU  sad  now  to  hear  I  am  sadden*!? 
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Our  hearts  ever  answer  ia  tune  and  in  time,  love, 
As  octave  lo  octave,  and  rhyme  uato  rhyme,  love: 
1  cannot  weep  but  your  tcara  will  be  flomng. 
You  cannot  smile  but  my  cheek  will  be  glowing; 
I  would  not  die  without  you  at  my  side,  love. 
You  will  not  linger  when  I  shall  have  died,  love. 

Come  to 
Rise  on  I 

Strong,  s  peak,  love. 

With  a  s  leek,  love. 

Come,  f(  , — 
Haste,  f( 

Come  to  ee. 

Come  to  _       .         thee! 

Joseph  Brenan  [iBig-iSs?) 

SONG 
'Tis  said  that  absence  conquers  love! 

But,  oh!  believe  it  not; 
I've  tried,  alas!  its  power  to  prove. 

But  thou  art  not  foi^t. 
Lady,  though  fate  has  bid  us  part, 

Vet  still  thou  art  as  dear, 
As  fixed  in  this  devoted  heart, 

As  when  I  clasped  thee  here. 

I  plunge  into  the  busy  crowd, 

And  smile  to  hear  thy  name; 
And  yet,  as  if  I  thought  aloud, 

They  know  me  still  the  same; 
And  when  the  wine-cup  passes  round, 

I  toast  some  other  fair, — 
But  when  1  ask  my  heart  the  sound. 

Thy  name  is  echoed  there. 

And  when  some  other  name  I  leam. 

And  try  to  whisper  love. 
Still  wjll  my  heart  to  thee  return 

Like  the  returning  dove. 
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luvain!    I  never  can  forget, 
And  wouM  not  be  forgot; 

For  I  must  beer  the  same  rt^ret, 
Whate'er  may  be  my  lot 

E'en  as  the  wounded  bird  will  seek 

Its  favorite  bower  to  die. 
So,  ladyT    I  would  hear  thee  speak, 

And  yield  my  parting  sigh. 
Tis  said  that  absence  conquers  love! 

But,  oh!  htelicvc  it  not; 
I've  tried,  alas!  its  power  to  prove, 

But  thou  art  not  forgot. 

FrederUk  WiUiam  Thomoi  [18. 


PARTING 

Too  fair,  I  may  not  call  thoc  miof : 

Too  dear,  I  may  not  see 
Those  eyes  with  bridal  beacons  shine; 

Yet,  Darling,  keep  for  me — 
Empty  and  hushed,  and  safe  apart, — 
One  little  comer  of  thy  heart 

Thou  wilt  be  happy,  dear!  and  bless 

Theei  happy  mayst  thou  be. 
I  would  not  make  thy  pleasure  lets; 

Yet,  Darling,  keep  for  mc — 
My  life  to  li^t,  my  lot  to  leavea, — 
One  little  comer  of  thy  Heaven. 

Good-by,  dear  heart!    I  go  to  dwell 

A  weary  way  from  thee; 
Our  first  kiss  is  our  last  farewell; 

Yet,  Darling,  keep  for  me — 
Who  wander  outside  in  the  night, — 
One  little  comer  of  thy  light. 

GerM  Miiey  (iSaa-iooTl 
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THE  PARTING  HOUR. 

Not  yet,  dear  love,  not  yet:  the  sun  is  high; 

Vou  said  last  night,  "At  sunset  I  will  go." 
Coroe  to  the  garden,  where  when  blossoms  die 

No  word  is  spoken;  it  is  better  so: 
Ah!  bitter  word  "Farewell." 

Uaxkl  how  the  birds  sing  sunny  songs  of  spring! 

Soon  they  will  build,  and  work  will  silence  them; 
So  we  grow  less  light-hearted  as  years  bring 

Life'^  giavc  re^ponsibihties — and  then 
The.bitter  word  "Farewell."     ' 

The  violets  fret  to  fragrance  'neath  y<ouT  feet. 
Heaven's  gold  sunlight  dreams  aslant  your  hair: 

No  flower  for  mel  your  month  is  far  more  sweet. 
0,  let  my  lips  forget,  while  lingering  there. 
Love's  bitter  word  "Farewell." 

Sunset  already!  have  we  sat  so  long? 

The  parting  hour,  and  so  much  left  unsaid  1 
The  garden  has  grown  ^ent— void  of  song, 
Our  sorrow  shakes  us  with  a  sudden  dread  I 
Ah!  bitter  woiri  "Farewell." 

OliM  Ctatance  [i^A~ 


A  SONG  OF  AUTUMN 

All  through  the  golden  weathei 
Untd  the  autumn  fell. 

Our  lives  went  by  together 
So  wiUdly  and  so  well. 

But  autumn's  wind  undoses 
The  heart  of  all  your  flowers; 

1  think,  as  with  the  roses. 
So  hath  it  been  with  outb; 
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Like  some  divided  river 

Your  ways  and  mine  wiD  be. 

To  drift  apart  for  ever. 
For  ever  till  the  sea. 

And  yet  for  one  word  spoken, 

One  whisper  of  regret, 
The  dream  had  not  been  broken. 

And  love  were  with  us  yet. 

Rennrii  ftodd  |i8s8- 


THE  GIRL  r  LEFT  BEHIND   ME 

The  dames  of  France  are  fond  and  free, 

And  Flemish  lips  aie  willing, 
And  soft  the  maids  of  Italy, 

And  Spanish  eyes  ue  thrilling; 
Still,  though  I  bosk  beneath  their  smile. 

Their  charms  fail  to  bind  me, 
And  my  heart  falls  back  to  Erin's  Isle, 

To  the  girl  I  left  behind  me. 

For  she's  as  fair  as  Shannon's  side, 

And  purer  than  its  water, 
But  she  refused  to  be  my  bride 

Though  many  a  year  I  sought  her; 
Yet,  since  to  France  I  sailed  away. 

Her  letters  oft  remind  me 
That  I  promised  never  to  gainsay 

The  girl  I  left  behind  me. 

She  says,  "  My  own  dear  love,  come  home, 

My  friends  are  rich  and  many. 
Or  else  abroad  with  you  I'll  roam, 

A  soldier  stout  as  any; 
If  you'll  not  oome,  not  let  me  go, 

I'll  thbk  you  have  resigned  me," — 
My  heart  nigh  broke  when  I  answered  "No," 

To  the  ghi  I  left  behind  me. 
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Foe  never  sluU  my  true  love  bnre 

A  life  of  war  and  loiliflg. 
And  never  as^  skulking  slave 

I'll  tread  my  native  soil  on; 
But,  were  it  free  or  to  be  freed, 

The  battle's  close  would  find  0ie 
To  Ireland  bound,  nor  message  need 

From  the  girl  I  left  behind  me. 


"  WHEN  WE  ARE  PARTED"  X/ 

When  we  are  parted  let  me  lie 

In  some  far  comer  of  thy  heart. 

Silent,  and  from  the  worid  apart. 
Like  3  forgotten  melody: 
Forgotten  of  the  world  beside, 

Cherished  by  one,  and  one  alone. 

For  some  loved  memory  of  its  own; 
So  let  me  in  thy  heart  abide 

When  we  are  parted. 

When  we  are  parted,  keep  for  me 

The  sacred  stillness  of  the  night; 

That  hour,  sweet  Love,  is  mine  by  right; 
Let  others  daim  the  day  of  thee! 
The  cold  world  sleeping  at  our  feet. 

My  spirit  shall  discourse  «-ith  thine;— 

When  stars  upon  thy  pillow  shine, 

At  thy  heart's  door  I  stand  and  beat, 

Though  we  are  parted, 

BamiiUm  Aid*  [1816-1906] 


REMEMBER  OR   FORGET 

I  SAT  beside  the  streamlet, 
I  watched  the  water  flow, 

As  we  togethw  watched  it 
One  little  year  ago; 
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The  soft  ram  pattered  on  the  lea^'es. 

The  April  grass  was  wet. 
Ah!  folly  to  remember; 

Tis  wiser  to  forget. 

The  nightingales  made  vocal 

Jane's  palace  paved  with  gc3d;' 
I  watched  the  rose  you  gave  me 

Its  warm  red  heart  unfold; 
But  breath  of  rose  and  bird's  song 

Were  fraught  with  wild  regret. 
TTs  madness  to  remember; 

Twere  wisdom  to  forget. 

I  atood  among  the  gold  com, 
Alaa!  no  more,  I  knew, 

To  gather  gleaner's  measure 
Of  the  love  that  fell  from  you. 

For  me,  no  gjacious  harvest- 
Would  God  we  ne'er  had  metl    , 

Tis  hard,  Love,  to  remember, 
But  'tis  harder  to  forget. 

The  strearalet  now  is  iioien. 

The  nightingales  are  fled. 
The  cornfields  are  deserted,  i 

And  every  rose  is  dead. 
I  sit  bcNde  my  Icmely  iire, 

And  pray  for  wisdom  yet: 
For  calmness  to  remembw, 

Or  courage  to  foiget 

HamiUtm  Aid*  |i8i6-igo6| 

NANCV  DAWSON 

Nancy  Dawson,  Nancy  Dawson, 
Not  90  very  long  ago 

Some  one  wronged  you  from  sheer  love,  dear; 

Little  thinking  it  would  crush,  dear. 
All  I  cherished  in  you  so. 
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But  now,  what's  the  odds,  my  Nancy? 
Where's  the  {Uioea,  there's  the  fancy. 
Are  you  Nancy,  that  old  Nancy? 
Nancy  Dawson. 

Nancy  Dawson,  Nancy  Dawson, 
I  forget  you,  what  you  were; 
Till  I  feel  the  sad  hours  creep,  dear, 
O'er  my  heart;  as  o'er  my  cheek,  dear. 
Once  of  old,  that  old,  old  hair: 
And  then,  unawares,  my  Nancy, 
I  remember,  and  I  fancy 
You  are  Nancy,  that  old  Nancy; 
Nancy  Dawson. 

Berberl  P.  Home  [1864- 


MY  LITTLE  LOVE 

GODkee  , 

All  th 
Rest  do  ' 

Until 
My  heai  _  to  pray, 

"Good  night!    God  keep  you  in  His  care  alway." 

Thick  shadows  creep  like  silent  ghosts 

About  my  bed. 
I  lose  myself  in  tender  dreams 

While  overhead 
The  moon  comes  stealing  through  the  window  bars. 
A  silver  sickle  gleaming  'mid  the  stars. 

For  I,  though  I  am  Ear  away,  I 

Feel  safe  and  strong. 
To  trust  you  thus,  dear  love,  and  yet 

The  night  is  long. 
I  say  with  sobbing  breath  the  old  fond  prayer, 
"Good  nightl    Sweet  dreams!    God  keep  you  everywher 
CkofUs  B.  Htndey  Ii8s8- 
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FOR  EVER 

Thuce  with  her  lips  she  louched  my  lips, 

Thrice  with  her  hand  my  band. 
And  three  times  thrice  looked  towards  the  sea, 

But  never  to  the  land: 

Then,  "  Sweet,"  she  said,  "  no  more  delay, 
For  Heaven  forbids  a  longer  stay." 

I,  with  my  passion  in  my  heart, 

Could  find  no  words  to  waste; 
But  striving  often  to  depart, 

I  strained  her  to  my  breast : 
Her  wet  iears  washed  my  weary  cheek; 
I  could  have  died,  but  could  not  speak. 

The  anchor  swings,  the  sheet  flies  loose 

And,  bending  to  ibe  breeze. 
The  tall  ship,  never  to  return, 

Flies  through  the  foaming  seas: 
Cheerily  ho!  the  sailors  cry; — 
My  sweet  love  lessening  to  my  eye, 

0  Love,  turn  towards  the  land  thy>sightl 
No  more  peruse  the  sea; 

Our  God,  who  severs  thus  our  hearts. 

Shall  surely  care  for  thee: 
For  me  let  waste-wide  ocean  swing, 

1  too  lie  safe  beneath  His  wing. 

Wiiliam  CaUieell  Roseee  [iSij-iSM 


J      AUF  WtEDERSEHEN 

The  little  gsite  was  reached  at  last, 
Half  hid  in  lilacs  down  the  lane; 
She  pushed  it  wide,  and,  as  she  passed, 
A  wistful  look  she  backward  cast, 
And  said, — " Auf  ■wkdersehtn  I" 
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"  FtM«ver  and  a  Day " 

With  hand  oa  latch,  a.  vision  vhite 

Lingeted  reluctaot,  and  again 
Half  doubting  if  she  did  aright, 
Soft  as  the  dews  that  fell  that  ni^, 

She  said, — "  Anj  wiederseken  I" 

The  lamp's  clear  gleam  fiita  up  the  stair; 

I  linger  in  delicious  pain; 
Ab,  in  that  chamber,  whose  rich  air 
To  breathe  in  thought  I  scan^ely  dare, 

Thinks  she, — "Aufmedtrsehenf"  .  .  , 

"Tis  thirteen  years;  once  more  I  press 
The  turf  that  silences  the  lane; 

I  hear  the  rustle  of  her  dress, 

I  smell  the  lilacs,  and— ah,  yes, 
i  hear,^ — "  .-1 «/  wiedersehen  !" 

Sweet  piece  of  bashful  maiden  artl 
Thje  English  words  had  seemed  toQ  fain. 

But  these — they  drew  us  heait  to  hefut, 

Yet  held  us  tenderly  apart; 
She  said, — "  AuJ  wiederseken  I" 

Jamei  Rusicli  Lmjeli  IiSig- 


"FOREVER  AND  A  DAY" 

I  LITTLE  know  or  care 

If  the  blackbird  on  the  bough 

Is  filling  all  the  air 

With  his  soft  trtscendo  now; 
For  sht  is  gone  away. 
And  when  she  went  she  took 
The  spriiigtiine  in  her  look, 
The  peachblow  on  her  cheek, 
The  laughter  from  the  brook. 
The  bhie  from  out  the  May — 
And  what  she  calls  a  week 
Is  forever  and  a  dayt 
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It's  little  that  I  mind 

How  the  blossoms,  pink  or  whit^ 

At  every  touch  of  wind 

Fall  a-trembling  with  delight; 

For  in  the  leafy  lane, 

Beneath  the  garden-boughs. 

And  through  the  silent  house 

One  thing  alone  I  seek. 

Until  she  come  again 

The  May  is  not  the  May, 

And  what  she  calls  a  week 

Is  forever  and  a  day!. 

Tkomas  Bailty  AldrUh  [i3.l7- 


OLD  GARDENS 

The  white  rose  tree  that  spent  its  musk 

For  lovere'  sweeter  praise, 
The  stately  walks  wc  sought  at  dusk. 

Have  missed  thee  many  days. 

Again,  with  once-famiUBr  feet, 

I  tread  the  old  parterre— 
But,  ah,  its  bloom  is  now  less  sweet 

Than  when  thy  face  was  there. 

I  hear  the  birds  of  evening  call; 

I  take  the  wild  perfume; 
I  pluck  a  rose— to  let  it  fait 

And  perish  in  the  gloom. 

Arthur  Ufson  (18J7-IQ08] 


FERRY  HINKSEY 

Bgvond  the  ferry  wator 
That  fast  and  silent  flowed, 
She  turned,  she  gazed  a  moment, 
Then  took  her  onward  road 
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Betwven  the  wtndbg  wiUews 
To  a  dty  vriiite  with  spires; 
It  seemed  a  path  of  pilgrims 
To  the  home  of  earth's  desites. 

Blue  shade  ol  golden  branches 
Spread  for  her  joumeying. 
Till  he  that  lingered  lost  her 
Among  the  leaves  of  Spring. 

Laurence  Binymi  IiS6g- 


WEARYIN'  FER  YOU 

Jest  a-wearyin'  fer  you — 
All  the  time  a-feelin'  blue;. 
Wishin'  fer  you— wonderin'  when 
YouTl  be  comin'  home  again; 
Restless— don't  knowwAo/  to  do^ 
Jest  a-wearyin'  fer  you! 

Keep  a-mopin'  day  by  day: 
Dull — in  everybody's  way; 
Folks  they  smile  an'  pass  along 
Wonderin'  what  on  earth  is  wrong; 
Twouldn't  help  'em  if  they  knew — 
Jest  a-weajyin'  fer  you. 

Room's  so  lonesome,  with  your  chair 
Empty  by  the  fireplace  there, 
Jest  can't  stand  the  sight  o'  iti 
Co  outdoors  an'  roam  a  bit: 
But  the  woods  is  lonesome,  too. 
Jest  a-wearyin""  fer  you. 

'  Comes  the  wind  with  sounds  that'  jes' 
Iik«  the  rustlin'  o'  your  dress; 
An"  the  dew  on  fiower  an'  tree 
Tinkles  like  your  steps  to  me! 
VioletBi  Uk«  your  eyes  so  blue — 
Jest  a-wearyin'  fer  youl 
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Momin'  comes,  the  brrda  awake 
(Them  that  sung  so  fer  yout  sake!). 
But  there's  sadness  in  the  notes 
That  come  thriltin'  from  their  throatsl 
Seem  to  feel  your  absence,  too— 
Jest  a-wearyin'  fer  you. 

Evenin'  comesr  I  miss  you  more 
When  the  dark  is  in  the  door; 
'Pears  jest  like  you  orter  be 
There  to  open  fer  me! 
Latch  goes  tinklin'— IhriUs  roe  through, 
Seta  me  wcaryin'  fer  you! 


Jest  a-wcaryin'  fer  you — 
All  the  time  a-Eeelin'  blue! 
Wishin'  fer  you— wonderin'  when 
You'll  be  comin'  home  againj 
Restless — don't  know  wAo/  to  do — 
Jest  a-weaiyin' fer  youl 

Frank  L.  ShtnKm  lits7~ 


THE  LOVERS  OF  MARCHAID 

DouiNic  came. riding  down,  sworded,  straight  and  ^lendid, 
Drave  his  hilt  against  Her  door,  6ung  a  golden  chain. 
Said;  "I'll  teach  your  lips  a  song  sweet  as  his  that's  ended. 
Ere  the  white  rose  call  the  bee,  the  almond  flower  again." 

But  he  only  saw  her  head  bent  within  the  gloom 
Over  heaps  of  bridal  thread  bright  as  apple-bloom, 
Silver  silk  like  rain  that  spread  across  the  driving  loom. 

Dreaming  Fanch,  the  cobbler's  son,  took  his  tools  and  laces. 
Wrought  her  shoes  of  scarlet  dye,  shoes  as  p«le  as  snow; 
"They  shall  lead  her  wildrose  feet  all  the  fairy  paces 
Danced  along  the  road  of  love,  the  road  such  feet  should 
jo"— 
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But  he  only  saw  her  eyes  turning  from  his  gift 

Out  towards  the  silver  skies  whei«  the  4hitc  ckiuds  Af  ft; 

Where  the  wild  gerfalcon  flies,  where  the  last  sails  lift, 

Bran  has  built  htshomesteadhighvhere  the  hflls  may  shield 

her. 
Where  the  young  bird  waits  the  spring,  where  the  dawns 

are  fair, 
Said:  "m  name  my  trees  for  her,  since  I  may  not  yield  lier 
Stars  of  morning  for  her  feet,  of  evening  for  her  hair." 

Bst  he  <fid  hot  see  them  ride,  seven  dim  sail  and  mote,  ■ 
All  along  the  harbor-ade,  white  From  shore  to  shore, 
Nor  faeanl  the  voices  of  the  tide  crying  at  her  door. 

Jean-Muie  has  touched  his  pipe  down  beside  the  river 
When  the  young  fox  bends  the  fern,  when  the  folds  are 

stiu. 

Said:  "1  send  her  all  the  gifts  that  my  love  may  give 

ber,- 
Golden  notes  like  golden  birds  to  sedt  her  at  my  will." 

But  he  only  found  the  waves,  heard  the  sea-gull's  cry, 

In  and  out  the  ocean  caves,  underneath  the  sky, 

All  above  the  wind-washed  graves  where  dead  seamen  He. 

Marjorie  L.  C.  FickthoU  [1883- 


SONG 

She's  somewhere  in  the  sunlight  strong, 
Her  tears  are  in  the  falling  rain. 

She  calls  me  in  the  wind's  soft  song. 
And  with  the  flowers  she  comes  Bgain. 

Yon  bird  is  but  her  messenger, 
The  moon  is  but  her  silver  car; 

Yea!  sun  and  moon  are  sent  by  her, 
And  every  wistful  wailing  slar. 

Richard  Lc  Cailienne  [i^dfr- 
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THE  LOVER  THINKS  OF  BIS  LADY  IN  THE' 
NORTH 

Now  many  are  the  stately  ships  that  northward  st<£Un  away. 
And  gray  sails  northward  blow  blacli  hulls,  and  many  mure 

are  they; 
And  myriads  of  viking  gulls  flap  to  the  northern  seas : 
But  Ob  my  thoughts  that  go  to  you  are.  moce  than  ail  of 

these! 

The  winds  blow  to  the  northwaid  like  a  million  efger  wii^K 
The  driven  sea  a  milUon  white-capped  waves  to  northward 

I  send  you  thoughts  more  many  than  the  waves  that  fleck 

the  sea. 
Mpre  eager  than  tempestuous  nin<)s,  O  Love  loqg  ieagaff 

from  me! 

0  Love,  long  leagues  from  me,  I  would  I  trod  the  drenched 

deck 
Of  some  ship  speeding  to  the  North  and  staunch  against  aU 
wreck, 

1  would  I  were  a  sea-gull  strong  of  wing  and  void  of  fear: 
Unialteiing  and  fleet  I'd  fly  the  long  way  to  my  Sear! 

0  if  I  were  the  sea,  upon  your  northern  land  I'd  beat 

Until  my  waves  flowed  over  aU,  and  kissed  your  wandering 

feet; 
And  if  I  were  the  winds,  I'd  waft  you  perfumes  from  the 

South, 
And  give  my  pleadings  to  your  ears,  my  kisses  to  your  mouth. 

Hiough  many  ships  arc  sailing,  never  one  will  carry  me, 

1  may  not  hurry  northward  with  the  gulls,  the  winds,  the  sea ; 
But  fervid  thoughts  they  say  can  flash  across  long  leagues  <rf 

blue — 
Ah,  so  my  love  and  longing  must  be  known.  Dear  Heart,  to 
you! 

Shaemai  0 Shtd  [iSK~ 
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CHANSON  DE  ROSEMONDE 
The  dawn  is  lonely  for  the  sun, 

And  chill  and  drear; 
The  one  lone  star  Is  pale  and  wan 

As  one  in  fear. 
But  when  day  strides  across  the  hills, 

The  warm  blood  rushes  throng 

The  bared  soft  bosom  of  the  blue 
And  all  the  glad  east  tbiiUs. 
CMi,  come,  my  King!    The  hounds  of  joy 

Are  waiting  for  thy  bora 
To  chase  the  doe  of  heart's  desire 

Across  the  heights  of  mom. 
Oh,  come,  my  Sun,  and  let  me  know 

The  rapture  of  the  day! 
Oh,  come,  my  lovel    Oh,  come,  my  laveV 

Hiou  ait  BO  long  away! 

RicJtard  Emrf  [iSe^- 

AD  DOMNULAM  SUAM 
Little  lady  of  my  heart  1 

Just  a  little  longer, 
Love  me:  we  will  pass  and  part, 

Ere  this  love  grow  stronger. 
1  have  loved  thee,  Child!  too  well. 

To  do  aughl  but  leave  thee; 
Nay!  my  lips  should  never  lell 

Any  tale  to  grieve  thee. 
Little  lady  of  ray  hcarti 

Just  a  Uttle  longer 
I  may  love  thee:  we  will  part 

Ere  my  love  grow  stronger. 
Soon  thou  leavest  fairy-land; 

Darker  grow  thy  tresses: 
Soon  no  more  of  hand  in  hand; 

Soon  no  more  caresaesl 
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Little  lady  of  my  heart! 

Just  a.  little  ktngei 
Be  a  child;  then  we  will  part, 

Ere  this  love  grow  stronger. 

Ernest  Dawson  [i367-i!>ibI 

MARIAN  DRURY 
Marian  Dkury,  Marian  Drury, 

How  are  the  marshes  full  of  the  sea! 
Acadie  dreams  of  your  coming  home 

All  year  through,  and  her  heart  gets  free, — 

Free  on  the  trail  of  the  wind  to  travel, 
Search  and  course  with  the  roving  tide, 

All  year  long  where  his  hands  unravel 
Blossom  and  berry  the  marshes  hide. 

Marian  Dniry,  Marian  Drury, 

How  are  the  marries  full  of  the  sui^! 

April  over  the  Norland  now 

Walks  in  the  quiet  from  verge  to  verge. 

Buryii^,  brimming,  the  building  billows 
Fret  the  long  dikes  with  uneasy  foam. 

Drenched  with  gold  weather,  the  idling  willows 
Kiss  you  a  hand  from  the  Norland  home. 

Marian  Drury,  Marian  Diuiy, 
How  arc  the  marshes  full  of  the  sun! 

Blomidon  waits  for  your  coming  home. 
All  day  long  where  the  white  wings  run. 

All  spring  through  they  falter  and  follow, 
Wander,  and  beckon  the  roving  tide, 

Wheel  and  float  with  the  veering  swallow. 
Lift  you  a  voice  from  the  blue  hillside. 

Marian  Drury,  Marian  Drury, 
How  are  the  marshes  full  of  the  rain! 

April  over  (he  Norland  now 
Bugles  for  rapture,  and  rouses  pain,— 
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Halts  before  the  forsaken  dwelling, 

Where  in  the  twilight,  loo  spent  to  roam. 

Love,  whom  the  fingers  of  death  are  quelling. 
Cries  you  a  cheer  from  the  Norland  home, 

Marian  Drury,  Marian  Dnjry, 

How  arc  the  marshes  filled  with  youl 

Grand  Prfi  dreams  of  your  coming  home- 
Dreams  while  the  rainbirds  all  night  through. 

Far  in  the  uplands  calling  to  win  you, 
Tesee  Ihc  brown  dusk  on  the  marshes  wide; 

And  never  the  burning  heart  within  you 
Stirs  in  your  sleep  by  the  roving  tide. 

Bliss  Carman  [iS6i- 


LOVE'S  ROSARY 


And  here's  an  hour  that  yearns  with  p 
For  old  forgotten  years, 

An  hour  of  loss,  an  hour  of  gain, 
And  then  a  shower  of  tears. 

All  day  I  tell  my  rosary. 

Because  my  love's  away; 

And  never  a  whisper  comes  to%e. 
And  never  a  word  to  say; 
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But,  if  it's  parting  more  endears, 

God  bring  ^im  back,  I  pray; 

Or  my  beait  will  break  in  the  darkness 
Before  the  break  of  day. 

All  day  I  tell  ray  rosary. 

My  rosary  of  hours. 
Until  an  hour  shall  bring  to  n>e 

The  hope  of  all  the  flowers  .  .  . 
I  tell  my  rosary  of  hours. 

For  O,  my  loVe's  away; 
And — a  dream  may  bring  him  back  to  m< 

About  the  break  of  day. 

AlfrtdNoya  [i8a 


WHEN  SHE  COMES.  HOME 

WOEK  she  comes  home  again.'    A  thousand  nays 

1  fashion,  to  myself,  the  tenderness 

Of  my  glad  welcome;  I  shall  tremble — ^yes; 

And  touch  her,  as  when  first  in  the  old  days 

I  toudied  her  girlish  band,  nor  dared  upraise 

Mine  eyes,  such  was  my  faint  heart's  sweet  distress 

Then  silence:  and  the  perfume  of  her  dress: 

The  room  will  sway  a  little,  and  a  haze 

Cloy  eyesight — soul-sight,  even — for  a  ^)ace; 

And  tears — -yea;  and  the  ache  here  ia  the  throat. 

To  know  that  I  so  ill  deserve  the  place 

Her  arms  maVe  for  me;  and  the  sobbing  note 

I  stay  with  kisses,  ere  the  tearful  face 

Again  is  hidden  in  the  old  embrace. 

Janics  Whitcontb  JOtey  [i8ji-igii| 
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SONG 

My  silks  and  fine  array, 

My  smiles  and  kngnnbed  air, 
By  Love  are  driven  away; 

And  mournful  lean  Despair 
Brings  me  yew  to  deck  my  grave: 
Such  end  true  lovers  have. 

His  face  is.  fair  as  heaven 

When  springing  buds  unfold: 
O  why  to  him  was't  given, 

Whose  heart  is  wintry  cold?  i 

His  breast  b  Love's  all-worahif^ied  tomb, 
Where  all  Love's  pilgrims  come. 

Bring  me  an  ax  and  spade. 

Bring  me  a  winding-sheet; 
When  I  my  grave  have  made, 

Let  winds  and  tempests  beat: 
Then  down  I'll  lie,  as  cold  as  clay: 
True  love  doth  pass  away! 

Wiiliam  Blake  (i75;-iS>7] 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  LOVE 

When  the  lamp  is  shattered 
The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead— 
When  the  cloud  is  scattered, 
The  rainbow's  glory  is  shed. 
When  the  lute  is  broken, 
Sweet  tones  are  remembered  not; 
When  the  lips  have  spoken, 
Loved  accents  are  soon  forgot. 
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As  music  and  splendor 

Survive  not  the  lamp  and  the  lute, 

The  heart's  echoes  render 

No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mute — 

No  tong  but  sad  dirges, 

Like  the  wind  through  a  mined  cell, 

Or  the  mournful  surges 

That  ring  the  dead  seaman's  knelL 

When  hearts  have  once  mingled, 

Love  first  leaves  the  well-built  nest ; 

The  weak  one  is  singled 

To  endure  what  it  once  possessed. 

O  Love!  who  bewailest 

The  frailty  of  all  things  here, 

Why  choose  you  the  frailest 

For  your  cradle,  your  home,  and  youi  blcr? 

Its  passions  will  rock  thee 

As  the  storms  rock  the  ravens  on  h^^ 

Bright  reason  will  mock  thee, 

Like  the  sun  from  a  wintry  sky. 

From  thy  nest  every  rafter 

Will  rot,  and  thine  eagle  home 

Leave  thee  naked  to  laughter, 

When  leaves  fall  and  cold  winds  come. 

Pircy  Bysske  Sbetity  [1751-1 


"FAREWELL!  IF  EVER  FONDEST  PRAYER" 

Farewell!  if  ever  fondest  prayer 

For  other's  weal  availed  on  high. 
Mine  will  not  all  be  lost  in  air, 

But  waft  thy  name  beyond  the  sky. 
Twere  vain  to  speak,  to  weep,  to  sigh: 

Oh!  mor;  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell, 
When  wrung  from  guilt's  expiring  eye, 

Are  in  that  word— Farewell! — Farewell! 
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Porphyria's  Lover  1003 

These  lips  are  mute,  these  eyes  are  dry: 

But  in  my  breast  and  in  my  brain 
Awake  the  pangs  that  pass  not  by, 

The  thought  that  ne'ef  shall  sleep  agtin. 
My  soul  nor  deigns  nor  dares  complain, 

ItiDUgfa  gmi  and  passion  there  tdxi: 
I  only  know  we  loved  in  vain — 

I  only  fed— Farewell!— Farewdll 

Gtvrgt  Gard»n  Byron  [1788-1824! 

PORPHYRIA'S  LOVER 
The  rain  set  early  in  to-night, 

The  sulkm-wiiKl  was  soon  awake. 
It  tore  the  elm-tope  down  lot  spite. 

And  did  its  worst  to  vex  the  lake: 

I  listened  with  heart  fit  to  break. 
When  glided  in  Porphyria;  straight 

She  diut  the  cold  out  and  the  storm, 
And  kneeled  and  made  the  cheerless  grate 

Blaze  up,  and  all  the  cottage  warm; 

Which  done,  she  rose,  and  from  her  form 
Withdrew  ihe  dripping  cloak  and  shawl. 

And  laid  her  soiled  gloves  by,  untied 
Her  hat  and  let  the  damp  hair  fall. 

And,  last,  she  sat  down  by  my  side 

And  called  me.    When  no  voice  replied, 
She  put  my  arm  about  her  waist, 

Aitd  made  her  smooth  white  shoulder  bare, 
And  all  her  yellow  hair  displaced, 

Aitd,  stooping,  made  my  cheek  lie  there. 

And  spiead,  o'er  all,  her  yellow  hair, 
Uurmuring  how  she  loved  me — she 

Too  weak,  for  all  her  heart's  endeavor, 
To  set  its  struggling  passion  free 

From  pride,  and  vainer  ties  dissever, 

And  give  hereelf  to  me  for  ever. 
But  passion  sometimes  would  prevail, 

Nor  could  tonight'9  gay  feast  rostnun 
A  sudden  thought  of  one  so  pole 
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Funr  love  of  her,  and  all  in  vam: 

So,  she  was  came  thioagh  nind  and  rain. 
Be  sure  I  looked  up  at  her  eyes 

Happy  and  proud;  at  last  1  knew 
Poqjhyria  wor^pped  me;  surprise 

Made  my  heart  swell,  and  still  it  grew 

While  I  debated  what  to  do. 
That  moment  she  was  niise,  mice,  iaic, 

Perfectly  pure  and  good ;  I  found 
A  thing  to  do,  and  all  her  hair 

In  one  long  yellow  string  I  wound 

Three  times  her  little  throat  around. 
And  strangled  her.    No  pftln  feh  ahe; 

I  am  qnite  sure  she  felt  no  pain. 
As  a  shut  bud  that  holds  a  bee, 

I  warily  oped  her  lids:  again 

Laughed  the  blue  eyes  without  a  statn. 
And  I  untightened  next  th*  Veess 

About  her  neck;  her  cheek  once  more 
Bhlshed  bright  beneath  my  burning  kiss: 

I  propped  her  bead  up  as  before. 

Only,  this  time  my  shoulder  bore 
Her  head,  which  droops  Dpon  it  still: 

The  smiling  rosy  little  head, 
So  glad  it  has  its  utmost  will, 

That  all  it  scorned  at  once  is  fled, 

And  I,  its  love,  am  gained  instead! 
Porphyria's  love:  she  guessed  not  how 

Her  darling  one  wish  wouM  be  heard. 
And  thus  we  sit  together  now, 

And  all  night  long  we  have  not  stiiTe<l, 

And  yet  God  has  not  said  a  word! 

Rebert  Browttinf  (1811-1889! 

MODERN  BEAUTY 

I  AM  the  torch,  she  saith,'  and  what  to  me 
If  the  moth  die  of  me?    I  am  the  flame 
Of  Beauty,  and  I  bum  that  all  may  ase 
Beauty,  and  I  have  neither  joy  nor  ^mo. 
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But  live  with  that  dear  light  of  perfect  fire . 
Wtiicb  Is  ta  moi  the  deatfa  tA  lltar  detire. 

I  am  Ysenlt  and  Helen,  I  have  seen 

Troy  bum,  and  the  most  loving  knight  lies  dead. 

The  world  has  been  mj  mirror,  time  has  bwD 

My  breath  upon  the  glass;  and  mm  have  Said, 

Age  after  age,  tn  rapture  and  despair. 

Love's  poor  few  words,  before  my  image  there. 

I  live,  and  am  immortal;  in  my  eye£ 
The  sorrow  of  the  world,  and  on  my  Kps 
The  joy  of  life,  mingle  to  make  me  wise; 
Yet  now  the  day  is  darkened  with  edipse: 
Who  is  there' lives  for  beauty?    Still  am  I 
The  torch,  but  wliere's  the  moth  tliat  still  dsres  die? 
Arlkur  Synaiu  [iSfis- 


LA  BELLE  DAME  SANS  MERCI 

O  WHAT  can  ail  thee,  kni^bt-at-arms. 

Alone  and  palely  loitering? 
The  sedge  has  withered  from  the  lake. 

And  no  birds  sing. 

0  what  can  ail  thee,  knight-at-arma 
So  haggard  and  so  woe-begooe? 

The  squirrel's  granary  is  full. 
And  the  harvest's  done. 

1  see  a  lily  oa  thy  brow 

With  anguish  moist  and  (ever-daw, 
And  on  ihy  cheeks  a  fading  rose 
Fa^t  withereth  loo. 

I  met  a  lady  in  the  meadsj 
Full  beautiful — a  fairy's  diUd, 

Her  bair  was  long,  bei  foot  was  lights 
And  her  eyes  were  wild. 
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I  made  a  garland  for  her  bead. 

And  bracelets  too,  and  fragrant  Eoue; 

Sbe  looked  at  me  as  she  did  love, 
And  made  sweet  moan. 

I  set  her  on  my  pacing  steed 
And  nothing  else  saw  all  day  long. 

For  sidelong  would  she  bend,  and  sing 
A  fury's  song. 

She  found  me  roots  of  relish  sweet. 
And  honey  wild  and  manna-dew, 

And  sure  in  language  strange  she  said, 
"I  love  thee  true." 

Sbe  took  me  to  her  elfin  grot. 

And  there  she  wept  and  sighed  full  sore; 
And  there  I  shut  her  wild,  wild  eyes 

With  kisses  four. 

And  there  she  lullM  roe  asleep, 

And  there  I  dreamed — Ah!  woe  betide! 

The  latest  dream  I  ever  dreamed 
On  the  cold  hill's  side. 

I  saw  pale  kings  and  princes  too, 
Pale  warriors,  death-pale  were  they  all: 

They  cried — "La  belle  dame  aans  merci 
Hath  thee  in  thrall!" 

I  saw  their  starved  lips  in  the  gloam 
With  horrid  warning  gaped  wide, 

And  I  awoke  and  found  me  here 
On  the  cold  hill's  side. 

And  this  is  why  I  sojourn  here 

Alone  and  palely  loitering. 
Though  the  sedge  is  withered  friHU  the  lake. 

And  no  birds  sing. 

JoknKtats  [1795-18 
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TANTALUS— TEXAS 

"If  I  may  trust  your  Icwe,"  she  ciied, 
"And  you  would  have  me  tor  a  bride, 
Ride  over  yoadei  pitan,  aod  bring 
Your  flask  full  from  the  Mustang  quinc 
Fly,  fast  as  western  eagle's  wing, 
O'er  the  Llano  EKacadol" 

He  heard ,  and  bowed  without  a  word, 
His  gallant  steed  he  lightly  spurred! 
He  turned  his  face,  and  rode  away 
Toward  the  grave  of  dying  day,  > 

And  vanished  with  its  parting  ray 
On  the  Llano  Estacado. 

Night  came,  and  found  him  ridii^  on, 
Day  came,  and  stiU  he  rode  alone. 
He  spared  not  spur,  he  drew  nrt  rein. 
Across  that  broad,  unchanging  plain. 
Till  he  the  Mustang  spring  onight  gain. 
On  the  Llano  Estacado. 

A  little  rest,  a  little  draught. 
Hot  from  his  hand,  and  quickly  quaffed. 
His  flask  was  filled,  and  then  he  turned. 
Once  more  his  steed  the  maguey  spumed, 
Once  more  the  sky  above  him  burned. 
On  the  Llano  Estacado. 

How  hot  the  quivering  iandsCi^  glowed! 
His  brain  seemed  boiling  as  he  rode— 
Was  it  a  dream,  a  drunken  one, 
Or  was  he  really  riding  oni" 
Was  that  a  skull  that  gleamed  and  shone 
On  the  Llano  Estacado? 

"Brave  steed  of  mfnc,  brave  steed!"  he  cried, 
"So  often  true,  so  often  tried. 
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Bear  up  a  little  longer  yet! " 
His  mouth  was  black  with  blood  and  sweat — 
Heaven!  how  he  longed  his  lips  lo  wet 
On  tlie  Llaito  Estacado. 

And  still,  wttbin  his  boeast,  be  faeU 
The  prcdous  flask  so  lately  Med. 
Oh,  tor  a  drink!   But  wdl  he  knew 
If  empty  it  should  meet  hor  view, 
Her  scom— but  still  his  longing  grew 
On  the  Llano  Estacado. 

His  horse  went  down.   He  wandered  on. 
Giddy,  blind,  beaten,  asd  alone. 
While  upon  cushioned  couch  you  lie, 
Oh,  think  bow  bard  it  is  to  die, 
Beneath  the  cruel,  cloudless  sky 
On  tbe  Llano  Estacado. 

At  last  be  sta^ered,  stumbled,  feU, 
His  day  was  done,  he  knew  full  vdl. 
And  raising  to  his  lips  the  flask, 
The  end,  the  object  of  his  task. 
Drank  to  her— more  she  could  not  ask. 
Ah,  the  Llano  Estacado! 

That  ni^t  iu  the  Presidio, 
Beneath  the  torcbliglit's  wavy  glow. 
She  danced — and  never  thought  of  him, 
Tbe  victim  of  a  woman's  whim. 
Lying,  with  face  upturned  and  grim. 
On  the  Llano  Estacado. 

J eaqaiu  Miller  IiSti-igij] 

ENCHAINMENT 

I  WENT  to  her  who  lovetb  me  no  more. 
And  prayed  her  bear  with  me,  if  so  she  mi^t; 

For  I  had  found  day  after  day  too  sore. 
And  tears  that  would  not  cease  night  after  ni^L 
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And  so  I  prayed  her,  weeping,  that  she  bore 
To  let  me  be  whh  her  a  littk;  yea. 

To  soothe  myself  a  Uttte  with  her  sight. 
Who  loved  me  once,  ah!  many  a  night  and  day. 

Then  she  who  ktveth  me  no  more,  maybe 
She  pitied  somewhat:  and  I  took  a  chain 

To  bind  myseU  to  ber,  and  her  to  me; 
Yea,  so  that  I  might  call  ber  mine  again. 

Lo!  she  forbade  me  not;  but  I  and  she 

Fettered  her  fair  limbs,  and  her  neck  more  fair; 
Chained  the  fair  wasted  white  of  love's  donuUn, 

And  put  gold  fetters  on  her  golden  hair. 

Ohl  the  vain  joy  it  is  to  see  her  lie 
Be^de  me  once  again;  beyond  release. 

Her  hair,  her  hand,  her  body,  till  she  die. 
All  mine,  for  me  to  do  with  what  I  please! 

For,  after  all,  I  find  no  chain  whereby 

To  chain  her  heart  to  love  me  as  before, 
Nor  fetter  for  her  lips,  to  make  them  cease 

From  saying  still  she  loveth  me  no  mote. 

Arthur  O^Shaughncsry  (1844-1881! 


AULD   ROBIN  GRAY 

When  the  sheep  arc  ic  the  fauld,  and  the  kye  at  hame, 
And  a'  the  warld  to  rest  arc  ganc, 
The  wacs  o'  my  htart  fa'  in  showers  frac  my  c'e, 
While  my  gudeman  lies  sound  by  me. 

Voung  Jamie  lo'ed  me  wecl,  and  sought  me  for  his  bride; 
But  saving  a  croun  he  had  naeOiing  else  beside: 
To  make  the  croun  a  pmtd,  young  Jamie  gaed  to  sea; 
And  the  croun  and  the  pund  were  baith  for  me. 

He  hadna  been  awa'  a  week  iNit  only  twa. 
When  my  father  brak  his  arm,  and  the  kye  was  stown  awa'; 
My  mother  she  fell  sick, — and  my  Jamie  at  the  sea —  ' 
And  auld  Robin  Gray  came  a-courtin'  me. 
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My  father  couldna  'ftork,  and  my  molhcc  couldna  sfm; 
I  toiled  day  and  night,  but  theii  bread  I  couldna  win; 
Auld  Rob  maintained  them  baith,  and  wi'  tcarB  is  his  c'e 
Said,  "Jennie,  for  tbeii  sakes,  U,  many  me!" 

My  heart  it  said  nay;  I  looked  f<»  Jamie  bade; 
But  the  wind  it  Uew  high,  and  the  ship  il  was  a  wrack; 
H  is  ship  it  was  a  wrack— Why  didna  Jamie  deet' 
Or  why  do  1  live  to  cry,  Wae's  mel 

My  father  urged  me  sair:  a^  mother  didn&  speakj 
But  she  looked  in  my  face  till  my  heart  was  like  to  break: 
They  gi'ed  him  my  hand,  lb«High  my  heart  was  ia  the  see; 
Sae  auld  Robin  Gray  he  was  gudeman  to  me. 

I  hadna  been  a  wife  a  week  but  only  four, 
When  moumfu'  as  I  sat  on  the  s<ane  at  the  door, 
I  saw  my  Jamie's  wraith,— for  I  couldna  think  it  he, 
Till  he  said,  "I'm  come  hame  to  marry  th*c." 

O,  sair,  sair  did  wc  greet,  and  muckle  did  we  say; 
Wc  look  but  ae  kiss,  and  wc  lore  ourselves  away: 
I  wish  that  I  were  dead,  but  I'm  no  like  to  dee; 
And  why  was  I  bom  to  say,  Wae's  me! 

I  gang  like  a  ghaist,  and  I  carena  to  spin; 
I  daurna  think  on  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be  a  sin; 
But  I'll  do  my  best  a  gude  wife  aye  to  be, 
For  auld  Robin  Gray  he  is  kind  unto  me. 

Annt  Barnard  [1750-1835! 

LOST  LIGHT 

My  heart  b  chilled  and  my  pulse  is  slow, 
But  often  and  often  will  racmoty  go. 
Like  a  blind  child  lost  in  a  waste  of  bdow, 
Back  to  the  days  when  I  loved  you  so — 
T^e  beautiful  long  ago. 

I  sit  here  dreaming  them  through  and  through. 
The  blissful  moments  I  shared  with  you — 
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The  sweet,  svreet  days  irhen  oui  love  was  new, 
When  I  was  trustful  and  you  wore  tnie— 
Beautiful  days,  but  fcwl 

Blest  or  wretched,  fettered  or  free, 
Why  should  I  care  how  yoitf  life  naay  be, 
Or  whether  you  wander  by  land  or  sea? 
I  only  know  you  arc  dead  to  me, 
Ever  and  hopelessly. 

Oh,  how  oftj;n  at  day's  decline 
I  pushed  from  my  window  the  curtaining  vine, 
To  see  from  your  lattice  the  lamp-light  shine — 
Type  of  a  message  that,  half  divine, 

Flashed  from  your  heart  to  mine. 

Once  more  the  slailight  is  silvering  «ll; 
The  roses  sleep  by  the  garden  wall; 
The  night  bird  warbles  his  madrigal, 
And  I  hear  again  through  the  sweet  air  fall 
The  evening  bugle-call. 

But  summers  will  vanish  and  years  will  wane, 
And  bring  no  light  to  youi  window  panci 
Nor  gracious  sunshine  nor  patient  rain 
Can  bring  dead  love  back  to  life  again: 
I  call  up  the  past  in  vain. 

My  heart  is  heavy,  my  heart  is  old. 
And  that  proves  dross  which  I  counted  gold; 
I  watch  no  longer  your  curtain's  told; 
The  window  is  dark  and  the  night  b  cold, 
And  the  story  forever  told. 

mizabeth  Aktrs  |iSi2-[eii] 

A   SIGH 

It  was  nothing  but  a  rose  I  gave  her, — 

Nothing  but  a  rose 
Any  wind  might  rob  of  half  its  savor, 

Any  wind  that  blows.  .     . 
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Wheo  she  took  it  from  my  troBUiag  fingns 

With  a  hand  as  chil  — 
Ah,  the  dying  touch  upon  then  lingsrs, 

Stays,  and  thrills  them  still! 

Withered,  faded,  (H-essed  between  the  pages, 

Crutn[ded  fold  on  fold, — 
Once  it  lay  upon  her  bre«st,  and  ages 

Cannot  make  it  old  I 

Horrid  PraccU  Sfiaffard    IiSjs- 


HEREAFTER 
Love,  when  all  the  yean  are  silent. 

When  you  and  I  are  sleejnng,  fotded  breathless  breast  to 

When  r.o  morrow  is  before  us,  and  the  long  grass  tosses  o'er 

And  our  grave  remains  ftogotten,  or  by  alien  footsteps 
pressed — 

Still  that  love  of  ours  will  linger,  that  great  love  enrich  the 

Sunshine  in  the  heavenly  azure,  breezes  blowing  joyous 

Fragrance  fanning  oft  from  flowers,   melody  of  summer 

showers, 
Sparkle  of  the  spicy  wood-fires  round  the  happy  autumn 

hearth. 

That's  our  love.     But  you  and  I,  dear— shall  we  linger  with 

it  yet. 
Minted  in  one  dew-drop,  tangled  in  one  sunbeam's  golden 

net- 
On  the  violet's  purple  bosom,  I  the  sfaeen,  but  you  the  bios- 

Stream  on  sunset  wiods,  and  be  the  haze  with  which  some 
hill  is  wetP 
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Or,  belov^ — it  ascending — when  we  have  endowed  the 

world 
With  the  best  bloom  of  our  being,  whither  will  our  way  be 

whirled, 
Through  what  vast  and  starry  spaces,  towanj  what  awful, 

holy  places, 
With  a  white  light  on  our  faces,  spirit  over  spirit  furled? 

Only  this  our  yearning  answers:  wheresoe'er  that  way  defile. 
Not  a  film  shall  part  us  through'  the  eons  of  that  mi^ty 

while, 
In  the  fair  eternal  weather,  even  as  phantoms  still  together. 
Floating,  floating,  one  forever,  in  the  light  of  God's  great 

smile. 

Harriet  Prtscoll  Spoford  liSjS- 


ENDVmON 
The  apple  trees  are  hung  with  gold, 

And  birds  are  loud  in  Arcady, 
The  sheep  lie  bleating  in  the  fold, 
The  wild  goat  runs  across  the  wold. 
But  yesterday  his  love  he  told, 

I  know  he  will  come  back  to  me. 
O  rising  moon!   0  Lady  moon! 

Be  you  my  lover's  sentind. 

You  cannot  choose  but  know  him  well. 
For  he  is  shod  with  purple  sboon, 
You  cannot  choose  but  know  my  love. 

For  he  a  shepherd's  crook  doth  bear. 
And  he  is  soft  as  any  dove. 

And  brown  and  curly  is  his  hair. 

The  turtle  now  has  ceased  to  call 
Upon  her  crimson-footed  groom. 

The  gray  wolf  prowb  about  the  stall. 

The  lily's  singing  seneschal 

Sleeps  in  the  lily -bell,  and  all 
The  violet  hills  are  lost  in  gloom. 
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0  risen  moon!    O  holy  moon  1 
Stand  OD  the  top  o(  Helice, 

And  if  my  own  true  love  you  see, 
Ah!  if  you  see  the  purple  sho(»i. 
The  hazel  crook,  the  lad's  brown  hair, 

The  goat-skin  wrapped  about  his  arnij 
Tell  him  that  I  am  waiting  where 

The  rushlight  glimmers  in  the  Farm. 

The  falling  dew  is  cold  and  chill, 

And  no  bird  sings  in  Arcady, 
The  little  fauns  have  left  the  hill. 
Even  the  tired  daffodil 
Has  closed  its  gilded  doors,  and  still 

My  lover  comes  not  back  to  me. 
False  moon!    False  moon!    0  waning  moon! 

Where  is  my  own  true  lover  gone, 

Where  are  the  lips  vermilion. 
The  shepherd's  crook,  the  purple  shoon? 
Why  spread  that  silver  pavilion, 

Why  wear  that  veil  of  drifting  mLst? 
Ah!  thou  hast  young  Endymion, 

Thou  hast  the  lips  that  should  be  kissed! 

Oscar  WUde  (iSsA-iqoo] 

"LOVE  IS  A  TERRIBLE  THING" 

1  WENT  out  to  the  farthest  meadow, 
I  lay  down  in  the  deepest  sl^adow; 
And  I  said  unto  the  earth, "Hold  me," 
And  unto  the  night,  "O  enfold  mel" 
And  unto  the  wind  petulantly 

I  cried,  "You  know  not  for  you  are  Iree!" 
And  I  begged  the  little  leaves  to  lean 
Low  and  together  (or  a  safe  screen; 
Then  to  the  stars  1  told  my  tale: 
"Thai  is  my  home-light,  there  in  the  vale, 
"And  O,  I  know  that  I  shall  return, 
But  let  me  lie  first  mid  the  unfeeling  fern; 
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"For  there  is  a  flame  that  has  blown  too  near, 
And  there  is  a  name  that  has  grown  too  dear. 
And  there  is  a  (ear"  .... 

And  to  the  still  hills  and  cool  earth  and  far  sky  I  made  moan, 
"The  heart  in  my  bosom  is  not  my  ownl 

"0  would  I  were  free  as  the  wind  on  wing; 
Love  is  a  terrible  thing!" 

Grace  Fallow  Norlon  |i8    - 


THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  ANGEL 

"Who  b  it  knocking  in  the  night, 

That  fain  woi^  enter  in?" 
"The  ghost  of  Lost  Delight  am  I, 

The  sin  you  would  not  sin, 
Who  comes  to  look  in  your  two  eyes 

And  see  what  might  have  been." 

"Oh,  long  ago  and  long  ago 

I  cast  you  forth,"  he  said, 
"For  that  your  eyes  were  all  too  blue, 

Your  laughing  mouth  too  red, 
And  my  toni  soul  was  tangled  in 

The  tresses  of  your  head." 

"Now  mind  you  with  what  bitter  words 
You  cast  me  forth  from  you?" 

"I  bade  you  back  to  that  fair  Hell 
From  whence  your  breath  you  drew, 

And  with  great  blows  I  broke  my  heart 
Lest  it  might  follow  too. 

"Yea,  from  the  grasp  of  your  white  hands 

1  freed  my  hands  that  day, 
And  have  I  not  climbed  near  to  God 

As  these  His  henchmen  may?" 
"Ah,  man, — ah,  man!  'twas  my  two  hands 

That  led  you  all  the  way." 
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"  I  hid  my  eyes  from  ytiur  two  eyes 

That  they  might  sec  aright." 
"  Yet  think  you  'twas  a  star  that  led 

Vour  feet  Irom  height  to  height? 
It  was  the  flame  of  my  two  eyes 

That  drew  yon  through  the  night." 

With  trembling  hands  he  threw  the  door, 

Then  fell  upon  his  knee: 
"0,  Vision  armed  and  cloaked  in  light, 

Why  do  you  honor  me?" 
"The  Angel  of  your  Strength  am  I 

Who  was  your  sin,"  quoth  she. 

"For  that  you  slew  me  long  ago 
My  hands  have  raised  you  high; 

For  that  mine  eyes  you  dosed,  mine  eyes 
Are  lights  to  lead  you  by; 

And  'lis  my  touch  shall  swing  the  gates 
Of  Heaven  when  you  die!" 

Thtodosia  Garrison   [1874- 


"LOVE  CAME  BACK  AT  FALL  O'  DEW" 

Love  came  back  at  fall  0'  dew. 

Playing  his  old  part; 
But  I  had  a  word  or  two, 

That  would  break  his  heart, 

"He  who  comes  at  candlelight. 

That  should  come  before, 
Must  betake  him  to  the  night 

From  a  IjarrM  door." 

This  the  word  tlut  made  us  part 

In  the  fall  o'  dew; 
This  the  word  that  brake  his  heart — 

Yet  it  brake  mine,  too! 

Liiette  Woodvrorth  Reese  [iSjfr' 
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I  SHALL  NOT  CARE 
When  I  am  dead  and  over  me  bright  April 

Shakes  out  her  rain-drenched  hair, 
Though  you  should  lean  alwve  me  broken-hearted, 

I  shall  not  care. 

I  shall  have  peace,  as  leafy  trees  are  peaceful 

When  rain  bends  down  the  bough, 
And  I  shall  be  more  silent  and  cold-hearted 

Than  you  are  now.  Sara  Teasdale  I1884- 

OUTGROWN 

Nay,  you  wrong  her,  my  friend,  she's  not  fickle;  her  love  she 

haa  amply  outgrown: 
One  can  read  the  whole  matter,  translating  her  heart  by  the 

light  of  one's  own. 

Can  you  bear  me  to  talk  with  you  frankly?    There  is  much 

that  my  heart  would  say; 
And  you  know  we  were  children  together,  have  quarreled 

and  "made  up"  in  play. 

And  so,  for  the  sake  of  old  friendship,  I  venture  to  tell  you 
the  truth,— 

As  plainly,  perhaps,  and  as  bluntly,  as  I  might  in  our  earlier 

five  summers  ago,  wh^i  you  wooed  her,  you  stood  on  the 

selfsame  plane. 
Face  to  face,  heart  to  heart,  never  dteaining  your  souls 

should  be  parted  again. 

She  lovtd  you  at  that  time  catirely,  in  the  bloom  of  btxUfe's 

early  May; 
And  it  b  Hot  her  fault,  I  repeat  it,  that  she  does  cot  love  79U 

to-day. 

Nature  nesvr  stands  still,  nor  souls  either;  they  ever  go  tip 

or  go  down; 
And  hers  has  been  steadily  soaring~^ut  how  has  it  btien 

with  your  own? 
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She  has  struggled  and  yearned  and  aspired,  grown  puier  and 
wiser  each  year:  - 

The  stars  arc  not  farther  above  you  in  yon  lujnuwus  atmos- 
phere I 

For  she  whom  you  crowned  wilh  fresh  roses,  down  yonder, 


Has  learned  that  the  first  of  our  duties  to  God  and  ourselves 
is  to  grow. 

Her  eyes  they  are  sweeter  and  calmer:  but  their  viuoD  is 

dearer  as  well; 
Her  voice  has  a  tenderer  cadence,  but  is  pure  as  a  silver  beU. 

Her  face  has  the  look  worn  by  those  who  with  God  and  his 

angels  have  talked: 
The  white  robes  she  wears  are  less  white  thun  the  spirits 

with  whom  she  has  walked. 

And  you?    Have  you  aimed  at  the  highest?    Have  you,  loo, 

aspired  and  prayed? 
Have  you  looked  upon  evil  unsullied?    Have  you  conquereii 

it  undismayed? 

Have  you,  too,  grown  purer  and  wiser,  as  the  months  and 

the  years  have  rolled  on? 
Did  you  meet  her  this  morning  rejoicing  in  the  triumph  of 

victory  won? 

Nay,  hear  me!    The  truth  cannot  harm  you.    When  to-day 

in  her  presence  you  stood 
Was  the  hand  that  you  gave  her  as  white  and  clean  as  thai 

of  her  womanhood? 

Go  measureyourself  by  her  Bt&ndard;  look  bade  on  tbe years 

that  have  fled : 
Then  ask,  if  you  need,  why  ^e  tells  you  that  the  love  of  her 

girlhood  is  dead. 

<  Ske  cannot  look  down  to  her  lover;  her  love,  like  her  soul, 

aspires; 
Hc'  must  stand  by  her  side,  or  above  her,  who  would  kindle 
its  holy  fires. 
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Now  farewell!    For  the  sake  of  old  friendship  I  have  ven- 
tured to  teU  you  the  truth, 
As  plainly,  perhaps,  and  as  bluntly  as  I  might  in  our  earlier 

Julia  C.  S.  Don  |i8is-ioij] 


A  TRAGEDY 


I  walk  among  them  all  alone, 

His  silly,  stupid  wife; 
The  world  seems  tasteless,  dead  and  done — 

An  empty  thing  is  life. 

At  night  his  window  casts  a  square 

Of  light  upon  the  lawn; 
I  sometimes  walk  and  watch  it  there 

Until  the  chill  of  dawn. 

I  have  no  brain  to  understand 

The  books  he  loves  to  read; 
I  only  have  a  heart  and  hand 

He  does  not  seem  to  need. 

He  calb  me  "  Child  "^ays  on  my  hair 

Thin  fingers,  cold  and  mild; 
Oh!  God  of  Love,  who  answers  prayer, 

I  wish  I  were  a  child! 

And  no  one  sees  and  no  one  knows 

(He  feast  would  know  or  see), 
That  ere  Love  gathers  next  year's  rose 

Death  will  have  gathered  me. 

Edilh  Nesbil  [1858- 
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LEFT  BEHIND 
It  was  the  autuma  of  the  year; 

The  strawberry -leaves  were  red  and  sere; 
October's  airs  were  fresh  and  ehill, 
When,  pausing  on  the  windy  hill, 
The  hill  that  overlooks  the  sea, 
You  talked  confidingly  to  me, — 
Me  whom  your  keep,  artistic  sight 
Has  not  yet  learned  to  read  aright, 
Since  I  have  veiled  my  heart  from  you. 
And  loved  you  belter  than  you  knew. 

You  told  me  of  your  toilsome  past; 
The  tardy  honors  won  at  last, 
The  trials  borne,  the  conquests  gained, 
The  longed-for  boon  of  Fame  attained; 
I  knew  that  every  victory 
But  lifted  you  away  from  me. 
That  every  3tq>  of  high  emprise 
But  left  me  lowlier  in  your  eyes; 
I  watched  the  distance  as  it  grew. 
And  loved  you  better  than  you  knew. 

You  did  not  see  the  bitter  trace 
Of  anguish  sweep  across  my  face; 
You  did  not  hear  my  proud  heart  beat. 
Heavy  and  alow,  beneath  your  feet; 
You  thought  of  triumphs  still  imwon. 
Of  glorious  deeds  as  yet  undone; 
And  I,  the  while  you  talked  to  me, 
1  watched  the  gulls  float  lonesomely, 
Till  lost  amid  the  hungry  blue. 
And  loved  you  better  than  you  knew. 

You  walk  the  sunny  side  of  fate; 

The  wise  wOT)d  smiles,  and  calls  you  great; 

The  golden  fruitage  of  success 

Drops  at  your  feet  in  plenteousness; 

And  you  have  blessings  manifold: — 

Renown  and  power  and  friends  and  gold, — 
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They  build  a  wall  between  us  twain. 
Which  may  not  be  thrown  down  again, 
Alas!  for  I,  the  long  years  through, 
Have  loved  you  better  than  yon  knew. 

Your  life's  proud  aim,  your  art's  high  truth. 
Have  kept  the  promise  of  youryouth; 
And  while  you  won  the  crown,  which  now 
Breaks  into  bloom  upon  your  brow, 
My  soul  cried  strongly  out  to  you 
Across  the  ocean's  yearning  blue. 
While,  unremembcred  and  afar, 
I  watched  you,  as  I  watch  a  star 
Through  daikness  struggling  into  view. 
And  loved  you  better  than  you  knew. 

I  uaed  to  dream  in  all  these  years 

Of  patient  faith  and  alent  tears. 

That  Love's  strong  hand  would  put  aside 

The  barriers  of  place  and  pride, 

Would  reach  the  pathless  darkness  throu^, 

And  draw  me  softly  up  to  you; 

But  that  is  past.    If  you  should  stray 

Beside  my  grave,  some  future  day. 

Perchance  the  violets  o'er  my  dust 

Will  half  betray  their  buried  trust. 

And  say,  their  blue  eyes  full  of  dew, 

"She  loved  you  better  than  you  knew." 

Bizabe^Akm  [iSji-iqiiI 

THE  FORSAKEN  MERMAN 
Coke,  dear  chUdien,  let  us  away; 

Ekiwn  ^id  away  belowl 
Now  my  brothers  call  from  the  bay, 
Now  the  great  wisds  dtoreward  blow. 
Now  the  salt  tides  seaward  flow; 
Now  the  wild  white  horses  play, 
Champ  and  chafe  and  toss  in  the  qny. 

Children  de&r,  let  us  awayl 
Tlii  way,  this  way  I 
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Down,  down,  downt 

Down  to  the  depths  of  the  seal 
She  sits  at  her  wheel  in  the  humming  town, 

Singing  most  joyfully. 
Hark  what  she  sings:  "0  joy,  O  joy. 
From  the  humming  street,  and  the  child  with  its  toyl 
From  the  priest,  and  tlic  bell,  and  the  holy  well; 

From  the  wheel  where  I  spun. 

And  the  blessed  light  of  the  sun!" 

And  so  she  sings  her  fiU, 

Singing  most  joyfully, 

Till  the  s^Miidie  dnpi  from  her  hand. 

And  the  whizzing  wheel  stands  still. 
She  steals  to  the  window,  and  looks  at  the  sand, 

And  over  the  sand  at  the  sea; 

And  her  eyes  are  set  in  a  stare. 

And  anon  there  breaks  a  sigh. 

And  anon  there  drops  a  tear, 

From  a  sorrow-clouded  eye, 
-    And  a  heart  sorrow-laden, 
A  long,  long  sigh; 
For  the  cold  strange  eyes  of  a  little  Mermaiden, 
And  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair. 

Come  away,  away,  childicii; 
Come,  childreo,  oome  down! 
The  hoarse  wind  blows  colder; 
L^its  shine  in  the  town. 
She  will  start  from  her  slumber 
When  gustt  shake  the  door; 
She  will  hear  the  winds  howling, 
Will  hear  (he  wav«a  roar. 
We  shall  see,  vhile  above  us 
The  waves  roar  and  whiri, 
A  coling  of  amber, 
A  pavement  of  pearl. 
Singing:  "Here  came  a  mortal, 
Bnt  futhlesB  was  she! 
And  alone  dwell  for  ever 
The  kinp  of  the  sea." 
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But,  children,  at  midnight, 
When  soft  the  winds  blow, 
When  dear  falls  the  moonlight, 
When  spring-tides  are  low; 
When  sweet  airs  come  seaward 
From  heaths  staired  with  broom. 
And  high  rocics  throw  mildly 
On  the  Uanched  sands  a  gloom; 
Up  the  still,  glistening  beaches. 
Up  the  creeks  we  will  hie; 
Over  banks  of  bright  seaweed 
The  ebb-tide  leaves  dry. 
We  will  gaze,  from  the  sand-hills. 
At  the  white,  sleeping  town; 
At  the  church  on  the  hillside — 


THE  PORTRAIT 

Midnight  past!    Not  a  sound  of  aught 

Through  the  silent  house,  but  the  wind  at  his  prayers. 
I  sat  by  the  dying  fire,  and  thought  < 

Of  the  dear  dead  woman  up-stnirs. 

A  night  of  tears!  for  the  gusty  rain 
Had  ceased,  but  the  eaves  were  dripping  yet; 

And  the  moon  looked  forth,  as  though  in  pain, 
With  her  face  all  white  and  wet: 

Nobody  with  me,  my  watch  to  keep, 
But  the  friend  of  my  bosom,  the  man  I  love: 

And  grief  had  sent  him  fast  to  sleep 
In  the  chamber  up  above. 
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Nobody  else,  in  the  country  place 

AU  round,  that  knew  of  my  loss  beside. 
But  the  good  young  Priest  with  the  Raphael-face, 

Who  confessed  her  when  she  died. 

That  good  young  Priest  is  of  gentle  nerve, 
And  my  grief  had  nuved  him  beyond  control; 

For  his  lip  grew  white,  as  I  could  observe. 
When  he  speeded  her  parting  soul. 

I  sat  by  the  dreary  hearth  alone; 

I  (houghl  of  the  pleasant  days  of  yore: 
I  said,  "The  staff  of  my  life  is  gone; 

The  woman  I  lov»l  is  no  more. 

"On  her  cold  dead  bosom  my  portrait  lies, 
Which  next  to  her  heart  she  used  to  wear — 

Haunting  it  o'er  with  her  tender  eyes 
When  my  own  face  was  rot  there. 

"It  is  set  all  round  ivith  rubies  red. 
And  pearls  which  a  Peri  might  have  kept. 

For  each  ruby  there  my  heart  hath  bled; 
For  each  pearl  my  ^es  have  wept." 

And  I  said— "The  tiling  is  precious  to  me: 
They  will  bury  her  soon  in  the  churchyard  clay; 

It  lies  on  her  heart,  ajid  lost  must  be 
If  I  do  not  lake  it  away." 

I  lighted  my  lamp  at  the  dying  flame, 
And  crept  up  the  stairs  that  creaked  for  fri^, 

Till  into  the  chamber  of  death  1  came. 
Where  she  lay  all  in  white. 

The  moon  shone  over  her  winding-sheet, 
There  stark  she  lay  oa  her  carven  bed: 

Seven  burning  tapers  about  her  feet, 
And  seven  about  her  head. 
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As  I  stretched  my  hand,  I  hetd  my  breath; 

I  turned  as  1  drew  the  curtains  apart: 
I  dared  not  look  on  the  face  of  death: 

I  knew  where  to  find  her  heart. 

I  thought  at  first,  as  my  touch  fell  there, 
It  had  wanned  that  licart  lo  life,  with  love; 

For  the  thing  I  touched  was  warm,  I  swear. 
And  I  could  feel  it  nio\'c. 


Opposite  me  by  the  tapers'  light, 

The  friend  of  my  bosom,  the  man  I  loved. 


Said  the  friend  of  my  bosom,  "Yours,  no  doubt. 
The  portmit  was,  till  a  month  ago, 

When  this  suffering  angd  took  that  out, 
And  placed  mine  there,  I  know." 

"This  woman,  she  loved  me  well,"  said  I. 

"A  month  ago,"  said  my  friend  to  me: 
"And  in  your  throat,"  I  groaned,  "you  liel" 

He  answered,  .  .  .  "Let  us  see." 

"Enou^t"  I  returned,  "let  the  dead  decide! 

And  whosesoever  the  portrait  prove. 
His  shall  it  be,  when  the  cause  b  tried, 

Where  Death  is  arraigned  by  Love," 
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We  found  ihe  protrait  there,  in  its  place: 

We  opened  it  by  the  Lipers'  shine: 
The  gems  were  all  unchanged:  the  face 

Was— neither  his  nor  mine. 

"One  nail  drives  out  another,  at  least! 

The  face  of  the  portrait  there,"  I  cried, 
"Is  our  friend's,  the  Kaphad-faced  young  I'liest, 

Who  confessed  her  when  she  died." 

The  setting  is  all  of  rubies  red, 
And  pearls  which  a  Peri  might  have  kept. 

For  each  ruby  there  my  heart  hath  bled: 
For  each  pearl  my  eyes  have  wept. 

Ed-Mini  Robtrt  Bidv/er  LyUon  [iSji-iSfi] 

THE  ROSE  AND  THORN 

She's  loveliest  of  the  festal  throng 
In  delicate  form  and  Grecian  face, — 

A  beautiful,  incarnate  song, 
A  marvel  of  harmonious  grace; 

And  yet  I  know  the  truth  I  speakr 

From  those  gay  groups  she  stands  apart, 

A  rose  upon  her  tender  cheek, 
A  thorn  nithin  her  heart. 

Though  bright  her  eyes'  bewildering  gleams, 
Fair  tremulous  hps  and  shining  hair, 

A  something  bom  of  mournful  dreams 
Breathes  round  her  sad  enchanted  air; 

No  blithesome  thoughts  at  hide  and  seek 
From  out  her  dimples  smiting  start; 

If  still  the  rose  be  rai  her  cheek, 
A  ihom  is  in  her  heart 

Young  lover,  fos.tied  'twixt  hope  and  baa, 
Your  whispered  vow  and  yeammg  eyes 

Yon  marble  Clytie  pillared  near 
Could  move  as  soon  to  .soft  repHes; 
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Or,  if  she  thrill  at  words  you  speak, 

Love's  memory  prompts  the  sudden  start; 
The  rose  has  paled  upon  ber  chetk, 
The  thorn  has  pierced  her  hcait. 

faui  UamUton  Hayne  Iigjci-i886| 


TO  HER— UNSPOKEN 

Go  to  him,  ah,  go  to  him,  and  lift  your  eyes  aglow  to  him; 

Fear  not  royally  to  give  whatever  he  may  claim; 
All  your  spirit's  treasury  scruple  not  to  show  to  him. 

He  is  noble;  meet  bim  with  a  pride  too  high  for  shame. 

Say  tohim,  ah,  say  to  him,  that  soul  and  body  sway  to  him; 

Cast  away  the  cowardice  that  counsels  you  to  flight. 
Lest  you  turn  at  last  to  find  that  you  have  lost  the  way  to 
him. 

Lest  you  stretch  your  arms  in  vain  across  a  starless  night. 

Be  to  him,  afa,  be  to  him,  the  key  that  sets  joy  free  to  him ; 

Teach  him  all  the  tendem^  that  only  love  can  know. 
And  if  ever  there  should  come  a  memory  of  me  to  him, 

Bid  him  judge  me  gently  for  the  sake  of  long  ago. 

Amelia  Josephine  Burr  [187S' 


A   LIGHT  WOMAN 

So  far  as  our  story  approaches  the  end, 
Which  do  you  pity  the  most  of  us  three? — 

My  friend,  or  the  mistress  of  my  friend 
With  her  wanton  eyes,  or  me? 

My  friend  was  already  too  good  to  lose, 
And  seemed  in  tie  way  of  improvement  yet, 

When  she  crossed  his  path  with  her  hunting-noc 
And  over  him  drew  her  net. 

When  I  saw  him  tangled  in  her  toils, 
A  shame,  said  I,  if  she  adds  just  him 

To  her  nine-and-ninely  other  spoils. 
The  hundredth  for  a  whim! 
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And  before  my  friend  be  wbolly  hers, 

How  easy  to  prove  to  him,  I  said, 
An  eagle's  the  game  her  pride  {H^fors, 

Though  she  snaps  at  a  wren  inslead! 

So.  I  gave  her  eyes  my  own  eyes  to  take, 
My  band  sought  hers  as  in  earnest  need. 

And  round  she  (urncd  for  my  noble  sake, 
And  gave  me  herself  indeed. 

The  eagle  am  I,  with  my  fame  in  the  wbrid. 
The  wren  is  he,  with  his  maiden  face. 

— You  look  away  and  your  lip  is  curled? 
Patience,  a  moment's  space! 

For  see,  my  friend  goes  shaking  and  white; 

He  eyes  me  as  the  basilisk: 
I  have  turned,  it  appears,  his  day  to  night. 

Eclipsing  his  sim's  disk. 

And  I  did  it,  he  thinks,  as  a  very  thief: 

"  Though  I  love  her^ — that,  he  comprdiends — 

One  should  master  one's  passions,  (love,  in  chieO 
And  be  loyal  to  one's  friends!" 

And  she,— she  lies  in  my  hand  as  lame 

As  a  pear  laic  basking  over  a  wall; 
Just  a  touch  to  try  and  oS  it  came; 

'Tis  mine,— can  I  let  it  fall? 

With  no  mind  to  cat  it,  that's  the  worst! 

Were  it  thrown  in  (he  road,  would  the  case  assis 
Twas  quenching  a  dozen  hluc-ilies'  thirst 

When  I  gave  its  stalk  a  iwisl. 

And  I, — what  I  seem  (o  my  friend,  you  sec: 
What  I  soon  shall  seem  to  his  love,  you  gue»: 

What  I  seem  to  myself,  do  you  ask  of  mc? 
No  hero,  I  confess. 
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Tis  an  awkward  thing  to  play  with  souls. 
And  matter  enough  lo  Bave  one's  own; 

Yet  think  of  my  friend,  and  (he  burning  coals 
He  played  with  for  bits  of  stone! 

One  likes  to  show  the  truth  for  the  truth; 

That  the  woman  waa  light  is  veiy  true: 
But  suppose  she  says,— JJaver  mind  thatyouth! 

What  wrong  have  I  done  to  you? 

Well,  anyhow,  here  the  story  stays. 

So  tar  at  least  as  I  understand; 
And,  Robert  Browning,  you  writer  of  plays, 

Here's  a  subject  made  to  your  hand! 

Robert  Brtruin'ini  liSti^iSSg] 

FROM  THE  TURKISH 

The  chain  I  gave  was  fair  to  view, 
The  lute  I  added  sweet  in  sound, 

The  heart  that  offered  both  was  true, 
And  ill  deserved. the  fate  it  found. 

These  gifts  were  charmed  by  secret  spell 

Thy  truth  in  absence  to  divine; 
And  they  have  done  their  duty  well, 

Alas!  they  could  not  teach  thee  thine. 

That  chain  was  firm  in  every  link. 

But  not  to  bear  a  stranger's  touch; 

That  lute  was  sweet— till  thou  couldst  think 
In  other  hands  its  notes  were  such. 

Let  him,  who  from  thy  neck  unbound 

The  chain,  which  shivered  in  his  grasp. 

Who  saw  thai  lnt«  refuse  to  sound, 

Restring  the  chords,  renew  the  clasp. 

When  thou  wert  changed,  they  altered  too; 

The  chain  is  brake,  the  music  mule; 
"Tis  past— to  them  and  thee  adien^ 

False  heart,  frail  chain,  and  silent  lute. 

Gearge  Cordon  Bfron  I1788-1814I 
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A  SUMMER  WOOING 

The  wind  went  wooing  the  rose, 

For  the  rose  was  fair. 
How  the  rough  wind  won  her,  who  knows? 

But  lie  left  her  there. 
Far  away  from  her  grave  he  blows: 

Does  the  free  wind  care? 

Louise  Chandler  Motition  [iSas-tsoi] 


BUTTERFLIES 

At  sixteen  years  she  knew  no  care; 

How  could  she,  swccL  and  pure  as  light? 
And  Ihcre  pursued  her  everywhere 

Butterflies  all  white. 

A  lover  looked.  She  dropped  her  eyes 
That  glowed  like  pan&ies  wet  with  dew; 

And  io,  there  came  from  out  the  skies 
Butterllics  all  blue. 

Before  she  guessed  her  heart  was  gone; 

The  tale  of  love  was  swiftly  told; 
And  all  about  her  wheeled  and  shone 

Butterflies  all  gold. 

Then  he  forsook  her  one  sad  mom; 

She  wept  and  sobbed,  "Oh,  love,  come  back!" 
There  only  came  to  her  fotlom 

Butlcrflies  all  black. 

John  Davidson  1 1 S;  t-  1 909] 

UNSEEN  SPIRITS 

The  shadows  lay  along  Broadway, 
'Twas  near  the  twili^t-tide, 

And  slowly  there  a  Udy  fair 
Was  walking  in  her  pride. 

Alone  walked  ^e;  but,  viewlestly. 
Walked  spuits  at  her  side. 
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*  Grandmither,  Think  I^ot  I    Foi^ct"     lojj 

Peace  charmed  the  street  beneath  her  feet. 

And  Hon<v  charmed  the  air; 
And  all  astir  looked  kind  on  her, 

And  called  her  good  as  fair, — 
For  all  God  ever  gave  to  her 

She  kept  with  chary  care. 

She  kept  with  care  her  beauties  rare 

From  lovers  warm  and  true. 
For  her  heart  was  cold  lo  all  but  gold, 

And  the  rich  came  not  to  woo — 
But  honored  wcU  are  charms  to  sell 

If  priests  the  selling  do. 

Now  walking  there  was  one  more  fair — 

A  slight  girl,  lily-pale; 
And  she  had  unseen  company 

To  make  the  spirit  quail: 
Twijtt  Want  and  Scorn  she  walked  forlorn. 

And  nothing  could  avail. 

No  mercy  now  can  clear  her  brow 

For  this  world's  peace  to  pray; 
For,  as  love's  wild  prayer  dissolved  in  air, 

Her  woman's  heart  gave  way! — 
But  the  sin  forgiven  by  Christ  in  heaven 

By  man  is  cursed  alivay! 

Natkaniet  Parker  Willh  1 1806- 1867] 


"GRANDMITHER,  THINK  NOT  I  FORGET" 

GRAMnamEk,  think  not  I  forget,  when  I  come  back  to  town. 
An'  wander  the  old  ways  again,  an'  tread  them  up  and  down. 
I  never  smell  the  clover  bloom,  nor  see  the  swallows  pass. 
Without  I  mind  how  good  ye  were  unto  a  little  lass. 
I  never  hear  the  winter  rain  a-pelting  all  night  through, 
Wkbont  I  think  and  mind  me  of  how  cold  it  falls  on  you. 
And  if  I  come  not  often  to  your  bed  beneath  the  thyme. 
Mayhap  'tis  that  I'd  change  wi'  ye,  and  gie  my  bed  for  thine. 
Would  tike  to  sleep  in  thine. 
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'  ij  I  never  hear  the  summer  wiikIs  among  the  roses  blow, 
I  I  Withoul  1  wonder  why  il  was  ye  loved  the  lassie  so. 
I  V  Ye  gave  me  cakes  and  lollipops  and  pretty  toys  a  store, — 
'  'il  never  thought  I  should  come  back  and  ask  ye  now  for  more. 
' ,~  ■«»  '  •  Grandmither,  gie  me  your  still,  white  hands,  that  Ue  upon 
your  breast, 
'  '\  For  mine  do  beat  the  dark  all  night,  and  never  find  me 

rest; 
'  i.  They  grope  among  the  shadows,  an'  they  beat  the  cold  black 
iu.  air, 

—  >  J  They  go  seekin'  in  the  darkness,  an'  they  never  find  him 
there, 

;  J      They  never  find  him  there. 

'  ^     Grandmither,  gie  me  your  sightless  eyes,  that  I  may  never 

''  *•-  Jf'"  own  a-burnin'  full  o'  love  that  must  not  shine  for  mc. 

-  f     Grandmither,  gie  me  your  peaceful  lips,  white  as  the  kirk- 

yard  snow, 

-  ,  "   For  mine  be  tremblin'  wi'  the  wish  that  he  must  never 

know. 
■■  ^   Grandmither,  gie  me  your  clay-stopped  care,  that  I  may 

-V  J  My  lad  a-singin'  jn  the  night  whcu  I  am  sick  wi'  fear; 
^  ^  A-singin'  when  the  moonlight  over  a'  the  land  is  ^^hite — 
^  (,  Ah,  God!  I'll  up  an'  go  to  him  a-singin'  in  the  ni^t,- 

^-,    A-calILn'  in  the  night. 

'  '  's    Grandmither,  gie  me  your  clay-cold  heart  that  has  forgot  to 
ache, 
'  1  For  mine  be  fire  within  my  breast  and  yet  it  cannot  break. 
'i'  <  Wi'  every  beat  it's  cailin'  for  things  that  mua  not  be,— 
'  i  An'  can  ye  not  let  me  creep  in  an'  rest  awhile  by  ye? 
-         * '  A  little  lass  afeard  o'  dark  sl^l  by  ye  years  agone — 

J  >An'  she  has  found  what  night  can  hold  'twist  simdown  aa' 
the  dawnl 
.  -r—     ',  'So  when  I  plant  the  rose  an'  rue  above  your  grave  for  ye, 
"j^  iYe'll  kno^t-  it's  under  rue  an'  rose  that  I  would  like  to  be. 
"  .  /  That  I  would  like  to  be. 
-  Ml  ilU  Sibtri  Catiir  ["87s- 
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LITTLE  WILD   BABY 

Through  the  fierce  fever  I  nursed  him,  and  then  he  said 

I  was  the  woroan — I! — that  he  would  wad; 

He  sent  a  boat  with  mcii  for  his  own  white  pdcst, 

And  he  gave  my  father  horses,  and  mode  a.  feast. 

I  am  his  wife:  if  he  has  forgotten  me, 

I  will  not  live  for  scomit^  eyes  to  see. 

(Lillle  wild  baby,  Ikat  kiiowest  not  where  thou  art  going, 

Lie  still  I  lie  stilt  I    Thy  mother  will  do  the  ravring.) 

Three  moons  ago — it  was  but  three  moons  ago*— 

He  took  his  gun,  and  started  across  the  sn(m; 

For  the  river  was  froeen,  the  river  that  still  goes  down 

Every  day,  as  I  watch  it,  to  find  the  town ; 

The  town  whose  name  I  caught  from  his  sleeping  lips, 

A  place  of  many  people  and  many  ships. 

{Little  wild  baby,  l/ml  knawcsl  not  where  thou  art  going. 

Lie  still !  lie  still  I     Thy  mother  will  do  the  rowing.) 

I  to  that  town  am  going,  to  search  the  place. 

With  his  little  white  son  in  my  arms,  till  I  see  his  face, 

Onlyc 

If  it  ii- 
Andtl 

(Little 
Lie  sti 

I  have  asked  about  the  river;  one  answered  mc. 

That  after  the  town  it  goes  to  find  the  sea; 

That  great  waves,  able  to  break  the  stoutest  bark, 

Are  there,  and  the  sea  is  very  deep  and  dark.     . 

If  be  is  happy  without  me,  so  best,  so  best; 

I  will  take  his  baby  and  go  away  to  my  rest. 

(Little  wild  baby,  thai  knowest  not  where  thou  art  going. 

Lie  still !  lie  still  I    Thy  mother  will  da  the  roariMg. 

The  river  flows  su'iflly,  the  sea  is  dark  and  deep: 

Little  wild  baby,  lie  slUl !    Lie  stiU  and  sleep.) 

MaTgarct  Thomson  Janiter  [1845-ioijl 
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A  CRADLE  SONG 

CoWE  little  babe,  come  silly  soul, 

Thy  father's  shame,  thy  mother's  gri«f , 

Born  33  I  doubt  to  all  our  dole, 

And  to  thyseli  unhappy  chief: 
Sing  lullaby,  and  lap  it  warm. 
Poor  soul  that  thinks  no  creature  hann. 

Thou  little  think'st  and  less  dost  knon 
The  cause  of  this  thy  mother's  moan; 
Thou  wanL'st  the  wit  to  wail  her  woe. 
And  1  myself  am  all  alone: 

Why  dost  thou  weep?  why  dost  thou  wail? 

And  know'st  not  yet  what  thou  dost  ail. 

Come,  little  wretch — ah,  aUy  heart! 
Mine  only  joy,  what  can  I  more? 
If  there  be  any  wrong  thy  smart, 
That  may  the  destinies  implore: 

'Twas  I,  I  say,  against  ray  will, 
I  wail  the  time,  but  be  thou  stiU. 

And  dost  thou  smile?    0,  thy  sweet  face! 
Would  God  Himself  He  might  thee  see!— 
No  doubt  thou  wouldst  soon  purchase  grace. 
I  know  right  wcl!,  for  thct  and  me: 

But  come  to  mother,  babe,  and  play. 

For  father  false  is  fled  away. 

Sweet  boy,  if  it  by  fortune  chance 
Thy  father  home  again  to  send. 
It  death  do  strike  me  with  his  lance. 
Yet  may's!  thou  me  to  him  commend: 
If  any  ask  thy  mother's  name, 
Tell  how  by  love  she  purchased  blame. 

Then  will  Ms  gentle  heart  soon  yield: 
I  know  faim  of  a  noble  mmd: 
Although  a  K<m  in  the  field, 
A  lamb  in  town  thou  shalt  him  find: 
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l^dy  Anne  Bothwell's  Lament     1037 

Ask  blessing,  babe,  be  not  afmid, 
His  Bugaied  words  hath  me  betrayed. 

Then  may'st  thou  joy  and  be  right  glad; 
Although  in  woe  I  seem  lo  moan, 
Thy  father  is  no  rasc&I  lad, 
A  noble  youth  of  blood  and  bone: 

His  Klandng  toake,  if  he  cHice  amik. 

Right  honest  women  may  beguile. 

Come,  little  boy,  and  rock  asleep; 
Sing  lullaby  and  be  thou  still; 
I,  that  can  do  naught  else  but  weqi. 
Will  sit  by  thee  and  wail  my  fill: 

God  bless  my  babe,  and  lullaby 

From  this  thy  father's  quality. 

Nkkoliu  Broom  (is4j?-i6i6?| 


LADY  ANNE  BOTHWELL'S  LAMENT 

Buxnv,  my  babe,  lie  still  and  sleep! 
It  grieves  me  sore  to  see  thee  weep.. 
Wouldn.  lliou  be  quiet  I'se  be  glad, 
Thy  mourning  makes  n^  sorrow  sad: 
Balow  my  boy,  thy  mother's  joy. 
Thy  father  breeds  me  great  annoy — 
Balow,  la-lowl 

When  he  began  to  court  toy  bve. 
And  with  his  sugared  words  me  move, 
His  feignings  false  and  flattering  cheer 
To  me  that  time  did  not  (yjpear; 
But  now  1  see  most  cruelly 
He  cares  ne  tor  my  babe  nor  me — 
Balow,  la-low! 

Lie  still,  my  darling,  sleep  awhile. 

And  when  thou  wak'st  thou'll  sweetly  smfle: 

But  smile  not  as  Ihy  father  did. 

To  cozen  maids:  nay,  God  forbid! 
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But  yet  I  fear  thou  wilt  go  near 
Thy  father's  heart  and  face  to  bear— 

BaJow,  la-low! 

I  cannot  choose  but  ever  will 
Be  loving  to  thy  father  still; 
Where'er  he  go,  where'er  he  tide, 
My  kive  with  him  doth  still  abide; 
In  weal  or  woe,  where'er  he  go, 
My  heart  shall  ne'er  depart  him  fro — 
Balow,  la-low! 

But  do  not,  do  not,  pretty  mine. 
To  feignings  false  thy  heart  incUnel 
Be  loyal  to  thy  lover  true, 
And  never  change  her  for  a  new: 
If  good  or  fair,  of  her  have  care 
For  women's  banning's  wondrous  sair — 
Balow,  la-low! 

Bairn,  by  thy  face  I  will  beware; 
Like  Sirens'  words,  I'll  come  not  near; 
My  babe  and  I  together  will  hve; 
He'll  comfort  me  when  cares  do  grieve. 
My  babe  and  I  right  soft  will  liey 
And  ne'er  respect  man's  cruelty — 
Balow,  la-low  I 

Farewell,  tarcwell.  the  falsest  youth 
That  ever  kissed  a  woman's  mouthi 
I  wish  all  maids  be  warned  by  me 
Never  to  trust  man's  courtesy; 
For  if  we  do  but  chance  to  bow, 
ITiey'II  use  us  then  they  cate  not  how— 
Balow,  la -low! 

Untninm 

A  WOMAN'S  LOVE  .  j 

A  SEtdTiOT:!.  angel,  sitting  high  in  glory. 

Heard  this  shrill  wail  ring  out  from  Purgatdry:    - 

"  Have  mLTcy,  mighty  angel,  hear  ray  storyl 
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A  Woman's  LaVe  lojg 

"I  loved, — and,  blind  with  passionate  love,  I  fell. 
Love  brought  me  down  to  death,  and  death  to  Hell; 
For  God  is  just,  and  death  for  sin  is  wdL 

"I  do  not  rage  against  His  hi^  decree. 
Nor  for  mysdf  do  ask  that  grace  shall  be; 
But  for  my  love  on  earth  who  mourns  for  me. 

"Great  Spirit!  Let  me  sec  my  love  again 
And  comfort  him  one  hour,  and  I  were  fain 
To  pay  a  thousand  years  of  fite  and  pain," 

Then  said  the  pitying  angel,  "Nay,  repent 
That  wild  vow!  Look,  the  dial-finger's  bent 
Down  to  the  last  hour  of  thy  puoishmentr' 

But  still  she  wailed,  "I  pray  thee,  let  me  gft! 
I  cannot  rise  to  peace  and  leave  him  so. 
O,  let  me  soothe  him  in  his  bitter  woe!" 

The  brazen  gates  ground  sullenly  ajar. 
And  upwards,  joyous,  like  a  rising  star, 
She  rose  and  vanished  in  the  ether  far. 

But  soon  adown  the  dying  sunset  sailing, 
And  tike  a  wounded  bird  her  pinions  trailing. 
She  fluttered  back,  with  broken-hearted  wailing, 

She  sobbed,  "I  found  him  by  the  summer  sea 

Reclined,  his  head  upon  a  maidco's  knee, — 

She  curled  his  hair  and  kissed  him.    Woe  is  me!" 

She  wept,  "Now  let  my  punishment  bcginl 
I  have  been  fond  and  foolish.    Let  me  in 
To  expiate  my  sorrow  and  my  sin." 

The  angel  answered,  "Nay,  sad  aoul,  go  higherl 
To  be  deceived  in  your  true  heart's  desire 
Was  bitterer  than  a  thousand  years  of  fine!" 

John  Hay  [iSjS-igos] 
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A  TRAGEDY 
5be  was  only  a  woman,  famished  for  loving. 

Mad  with  devolion,  and  such  slight  things; 
And  he  was  a  very  great  musician. 
And  used  to  finger  his  fiddle-striDgs, 

Her  bean's  sweet  gamut  is  cracking  and  breaking 
For  a  look,  tor  a  touch, — for  such  slight  things; 

But  he's  such  a  very  great  musician 

Grimacing  and  fingering  his  fiddle<st  rings. 

ThlophUe  Marziak  I1850- 

"MOTHER,  I  CANNOT  MIND  MY  WHEEL" 
Mother,  I  cannot  mind  my  wheel; 

My  fingers  ache,  my  lips  arc  dry: 
O,  if  you  felt  the  pain  I  feel! 

But  O,  who  ever  felt  as  I? 

No  longer  could  I  doubt  him  true — 
All  other  men  may  use  deceit ; 

He  always  said  my  eyes  were  blue, 
And  often  swore  my  lips  were  sweet. 

Waiter  Savage  LandoT  [177S-1S64I 

AIRLY  BEACON 
AiSLY  Beacon,  Airly  Beacon; 

O  the  pleasant  sight  to  see 
Shires  and  towns  from  Airly  Beacon, 

While  my  love  climbed  up  to  me! 

Airly  Beacon,  Airly  Beacon; 

0  the  happy  hours  we  lay 
Deep  in  fern  on  Airly  Beacon. 

Courting  through  the  summer's  day! 

Airly  Beacon,  Airly  Beacon; 

O  the  weary  haunt  for  mc. 
All  alone  on  Airly  Beacon, 

With  his  baby  cm  my  knee! 

Chatks  Kingsley  (iSitri^TsI 
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From   the   Harbor   Hill 


A  SEA  CHILD 
The  lover  of  child  Marjory 

Had  one  white  hour  of  life  brim  full; 
Now  the  old  nurse,  the  rocking  sea,     * 

Hath  him  to  lull. 

The  daughter  of  child  Marjory 

Haih  in  her  veins,  to  beat  and  run,  ' 

The  glad  indomitable  sea, 
The  strong  white  sun. 

Btifs  Cannon  (iS6] 


FROM  THE  HARBOR  HH-L 
"Is  it  a  sail?"  she  asked. 
"No,"  I  said. 
"Only  a  while  sea-gull  with  its  pinions  spread." 

"Is  it  a  spar?"  she  asked. 
"No,"  said  I. 
"Only  the  slender  light-house  tower  against  the  sky." 

"Flutters  a  pennant  there?" 
"No,"  I  said. 
"Only  a  shred  of  doud  in  the  sunset  red." 

"Surely  a  hull,  a  hull!" 
"Where?"  I  cried. 
"Only  a.  rock  half-bared  by  the  ebbing  tide." 

"Wait  you  a  ship?"  I  asked. 
"Aye!"  quoth  rfie. 
"The  Harbor  Belle;  her  mate  comes  home  to  marry  me. 

"Surely  the  good  ship  hath 
Met  no  harm?" 
Was  it  the  west  wind  wailed  or  the  babe  on  her  arm? 

"  The  Harbor  Belle  I "  she  urged. 
Naught  said  I.— 
For  I  ktiew  o  'er  the  grave  o'  the  Harbor  Belle  thesea-gulls  fly. 
GattavKMt  (iSj?- 
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ALLAN  WATER 

On  ihe  banks  of  Allan  Water, 
When  the  sweet  spring-time  did  iaHf 
Was  the  miller's  lovely  daughter. 
Fairest  of  them  all. 

}^or  his  bride  a  soldier  soogfat  her, 
And  a  winning  tongiK  had  he, 
On  the  banks  o£  Allan  Water, 
None  so  gay  as  she. 

On  the  banks  of  Allan  Water, 
When  brown  autumn  spread  his  store, 
There  I  saw  the  miller's  daughter, 
But  she  smiled  no  more. 


For  the  summer  grici'  had  brought  her. 
And  the  soldier  false  was  he, 
On  the  banks  of  .\ltan  Water, 
None  so  sad  as  she. 

On  the  banks  of  Allan  Water, 
When  the  winter  snow  fell  fast, 
Still  was  seen  the  miUci's  daughter, 
Chilling  blew  the  blast. 

But  the  nu'ller's  lovely  daughter. 
Both  from  cold  Bnd  care  was  fne; 
On  the  banks  of  Allan  Water, 
There  a  corse  lay  she. 

Mailliew  Gregory  Lewis  [1775- 


FORSAKEN 

0  WALY  waly  up  the  bank. 
And  waly  waly  down  the  brai 

And  waly  waly  yon  bum-side 
Where  I  and  my  Love  wont  I 
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Forsaken 

t  leaned  my  Dack  unto  an  aik, 
I  thought  it  -was  a  tnuity  tree; 

But  first  it  bowed,  and  syne  it  brak, 
Sae  ray  true  Love  did  Uchtly  me. 

O  waly  waly,  but  love  be  bonny 

A  little  while  when  it  is  new; 
But  when  'tis  auld,  it  waxeth  cauld 

And  fades  awa'  like  morning  dew. 
O  wherefore  ahoiild  I  busk  my  head? 

Or  wherefore  should  I  kame  my  hair? 
For  my  true  Lore  has  me  forsook, 

And  says  he'll  never  loe  me  mair. 

Now  Arthur-seat  sail  be  my  bed; 

The  sheets  shall  ne'er  be  pressed  by  mCE 
Saint  Anton's  well  sail  be  my  drink, 

Since  my  true  Love  has  forsaken  me. 
Martinmas  wind,  when  wilt  thou  blaw 

And  shake. the  gi'een  leaves  a&  the  tree? 
O  gentle  Death,  when  wjlt  thou  come? 

For  of  my  life  I  am  weade. 


My  Love  was  clad  in  black  velvet. 
And  I  mysd  ia  cramaBie. 

But  had  I  wist,  before  1  kissed, 

Tliat  h)ve  had  been  sae  ill  to  win; 
I  had  locked  my  heart  in  a  case  of  gowd 

And  pinned  it  with  a  siller  pin. 
And,  O!  if  my  young  babe  were  bom. 

And  sat  upon  the  nuise's  knee, 
And  I  mysel  were  dead  and  gone, 

And  the  green  gmx  growing  over  me! 

Unknown 
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BONNIE  DOON 

Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fiir! 
How  can  ye  chant,  yc  little  birds, 

And  I  sae  £u'  o'  care! 

Thou '11  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird 

That  sings  upon  the  bough; 
Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days 

When  my  fausc  Luve  was  true. 


Aft  hae  I  roved  by  bonnie  Doon 
To  see  the  woodbine  twine, 

And  ilka  bird  sango'  its  love; 
And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 


THE  TWO  LO\"ERS 

The  lover  of  ber  body  said : 

"She  i3  mote  beautiful  than  night  -- 
But  like  the  kisses  of  the  dead 

Is  my  despair  and  my  delight" 

The  lover  of  her  soul  replied: 

"  She  is  more  wonderful  than  death,- 
But  bitter  as  the  aching  tide 

Is  all  the  speech  of  love  she  sailh." 
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The  lover  of  her  body  said: 

"To  know  one  secret  o(  her  heart. 
For  all  the  joy  that  I  have  had, 

Is  past  the  reach  of  all  my  ut." 

The  bver  of  her  soul  replied: 
"The  secrets  of  her  heart  are  mine, — 

Save  how  she  lives,  a  riven  biide, 
Between  the  dust  and  the  divine." 

Tlie  lover  of  her  body  sware: 

"ITiough  she  should  hate  me,  wit  you  well, 
Rather  than  yield  one  kiss  of  her 

I  give  my  soul  to  bum  in  hell."  , 

The  lover  of  her  soul  cried  out: 
"Rather  than  leave  her  to  your  greed, 

1  would  that  I  were  walled  about 
With  death, — and  death  were  death  indeed!" 

The  lover  of  her  body  wept. 

And  got  no  good  of  all  his  gain. 
Knowing  that  in  her  heart  she  kept 

The  penance  of  the  other's  pain. 

The  lover  of  her  soul  went  mad, 

But  when  he  did  himself  to  death. 
Despite  of  all  the  woe  he  had, 

He  smiled  as  one  who  vanquisheth. 

Richard  II mry  [186^-1900! 

THE  \AMP1RE 

AS  StJGGESTED  BY  THE  PAINTING  BY  PHILIP  SWBNE-JONES 

A  FOOL  there  was  and  he  made  his  prayer 

(Even  as  you  &nd  II) 
To  a  rag  and  a  bone  and  a  hank  of  hair 
(We  called  her  the  womui  who  did  not  care). 
But  the  fool  he  called  her  his  lady  fair 

(Evoi  as  you  and  11} 
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Oh  the  years  we  waste  and  the  tears  we  waste, 

A  nd  the  work  of  our  head  and  hand. 
Belong  to  the  woman  who  did  not  know 
{And  now  we  know  thai  she  neter  cmdd  know) 

And  did  not  understand.  • 

A  fool  there  was  and  his  goods  he  spent 

(Even  as  you  and  I!) 
Honor  and  faith  and  a  sure  intent 
(And  it  wasn't  the  least  what  the  lady  meant). 
But  a  fool  must  follow  his  natural  bent 

(Even  as  you  and  I!) 

Ok  the  toil  we  lost  and  the  spoil  we  lost. 

And  the  excellent  things  we  planned. 
Belong  to  the  woman  who  didn't  know  why 
(And  now  we  know  ske.  never  knew  why) 

And  did  not  understand. 

The  fool  was  stripped  to  his  foolish  hide 

{Even  as  you  and  I!) 
Which  she  might  have  seen  when  she  threw  him  aside,— 
(But  it  isn't  on  record  the  lady  tried) 
So  some  of  him  lived  but  the  most  of  him  died — 

(Even  as  you  and  I!) 

And  it  isn't  the  shame  and  it  isn't  the  blame 

That  stings  like  a  white-hot  brand. 
It's  comiitg  to  know  tltal  she  neoer  knew  why 
{Seeing  at  last  she  could  never  know  why) 

And  never  could  understand. 

Riid yard  Kiting  [iS6s- 

AGATHA 

She  wander?  in  the  April  woods, 
ThaE  glisten  with  the  fallen  shower; 

She  leans  her  face  against  the  buds, 
She  stops,  she  stoops,  she  plucks  a  flower. 
She  feeU  the  ferment  of  the  boor: 
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She  broodeth  when  tbe  ringdove  broods; 
The  snn  and  flying  clouds  have  powet 
Upon  her  cheek  and  dianging  moods. 
She  cannot  thmk  she  is  alone, 

As  o'er  her  senses  vannly  steal 

Floods  of  unrest  she  fears  to  own. 

And  almost  dreads  to  feci. 

Along  the  summer  woodlands  wide 

Anew  she  roams,  no  moic  alone; 

The  joy  she  feared  is  at  her  aide. 

Spring's  blushing  secret  now  is  known 
The  primrose  and  its  mates  have  flown, 
The  thrush's  ringing  note  hath  died; 
But  glancing  eye  and  glowing  tone 
Fall  on  her  from  her  god,  her  guide. 
She  knows  not,  asks  not,  what  the  goal. 
She  only  Iccis  she  moves  towards  bliss. 
And  yields  her  pure  unquestioning  sold 
To  touch  ajid  fondling  kiss. 

And  still  she  haunts  those  woodland  ways, 

Though  all  fond  fancy  finds  there  now 
To  mind  of  spring  or  summer  daj-s. 
Are  sodden  trunk  and  songless  bough. 
The  past  sits  widowed  on  her  brow. 
Homeward  she  wends  with  wintry  gaze. 

To  walls  that  house  a  hollow  vow, 
To  hearth  where  love  hath  ceased  to  blaze: 
Watches  the  clammy  twilight  wani,'. 

With  grief  too  fixed  (or  wik  or  tear; 
And,  with  lier  forehead  'gainst  the  pane. 
Envies  the  dying  year. 

Alfrtti  Austin  [iSjs-iaijI 

"A  ROSE  WILL  FADE" 
You  were  always  a  dreamer.  Rose — red  Rose, 

As  you  swung  on  your  perfumed  spray. 
Swinging,  and  all  tbe  worid  was  true. 
Swaying,  what  did  it  trouble  you? 

A  tou  win  fade  in  a  day. 
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Why  did  you  smile  to  his  face,  red  Rase, 
As  he  whistled  across  your  way? 

And  all  the  world  went  mad  for  you, 

Ail  the  world  it  knelt  to  woo. 
A  rose  will  bloom  in  a  day. 

I  gather  your  petals,  Rose^red  Rose, 

The  petals  he  threw  away. 
And  ail  the  world  derided  you; 
Ah!  the  world,  how  well  it  knew 

A  rose  will  fade  in  a  day! 

Dora  Siicrsen  Skuflrr  [18    - 

AFFAIRE  D'AMOUR 

One  pale  November  day 
Flying  Summer  paused, 

They  say : 
And  growing  bolder, 
O'er  rosy  shoulder 

Threw  hfl'  lover  such  a  glance 
That  Autumn's  heart  began  to  dance. 
(O  happy  lover!) 
A  leafless  peach-tree  bold 
Thought  for  him  she  smiled, 

I'm  told; 
And,  stirred  by  love, 
His  sleeping  sap  did  move, 
Decking  each  naked  branch  with  green 
To  show  her  that  her  look  was  seen! 
(Alas,  poor  lover!) 

But  Summer,  laughing  fled. 
Nor  knew  he  loved  her! 
'Tbsaid 
The  peach -tree  sighed, 
And  soon  he  ^adly  died: 
And  Antumn,  weary  of  the  chase. 
Came  on  at  Winter's  sober  pace 
(O  careless  lover!) 

Afcrgaret  Deland  {iSjr 
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A  CASUAL  SONG 
She  sang  o£  lovers  met  to  play 
"Under  the  may  bloom,  under  the  may," 
But  when  I  sought  het  face  so  fair, 
I  fouad  the  set  face  of  Despair. 

She  sang  of  woodland  leaves  in  spring. 
And  joy  of  young  love  dallying; 
But  her  young  eyes  were  all  one  moan, 
And  Death  weighed  on  her  heart  like  stone. 

I  could  not  ask,  I  know  not  now, 
The  story  of  that  mournful  brow; 
It  haunts  me  as  it  haunted  then, 
A  flash  from  fite  of  hcUbound  men, 

Rndtn  Noel  |tSj4'i8M| 

THE  WAY  OF  IT 

The  wind  is  awake,  pretty  leaves,  pretty  leaves, 
Heed  not  what  he  says;  he  deceives,  he  deceives: 

Over  and  over 

To  the  lowly  clover 
He  has  lisped  the  same  love  (and  forgotten  it,  too) 
He  will  soon  be  lisping  and  pledging  to  you. 

The  boy  is  abroad,  pretty  maid,  pretty  maid. 
Beware  his  soft  words;  I'm  afraid,  I'm  afraid: 

He  has  said  ihem  before 

Times  many  a  score, 
Ay,  he  died  for  a  dozen  ere  his  beard  pricked  through. 
And  the  very  same  death  he  will  die  for  you. 

The  way  of  the  boy  is  the  way  o(  the  wind. 
As  light  as  the  leaves  is  dainty  maid-kind; 

Ono  to  deceive, 

And  one  to  believe — 
That  is  the  way  of  it,  yeai:  to  year; 
But  I  know  you  will  leara  it  too  late,  my  dear. 

John  Vance  Chenty  [1848- 
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"WHEN  LOVELY  WOMAN  STOOPS  TO  FOLLY" 


When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly 
And  finds  too  late  that  mea  betray, — 

What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy. 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away? 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 
To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye. 

To  give  repentance  to  her  lover 
And  wring  hb  bosom,  is— to  die. 

Oliver  CMsmith  (1728-1 

FOLK-SONG 

Back  she  came  through  the  trembling  dusk; 

And  her  mother  spoke  and  said: 
"What  is  it  makes  you  late  to-day. 
And  why  do  you  smile  and  sing  as  gay 

As  though  you  Just  were  wed?" 
"Oh  mother,  my  hen  thai  never  bad  chicks 

Has iiauAed  out  sixl" 

Back  she  came  through  the  flaming  dusk; 

And  her  mother  spoke  and  said: 
"What  gives  your  eyes  that  dancing  light. 
What  makes  your  lips  so  strangely  bright. 

And  why  are  your  cheeks  so  red?  " 
"Oh  mother,  the  berries  I  ate  in  ike  lane 

Have  left  a  stain" 

Back  she  came  through  the  faltering  dusk; 

And  her  mother  spoke  and  said: 
"  You  are  weeping;  your  footstep  is  heavy  with  can 
What  makes  you  totter  and  ding  to  the  stair. 

And  why  do  you  hang  your  head?  " 
"Ok  molker—oh  moUter—you  naier  can  bnma — 

/  lotted  him  sol" 

Louis  UHtermeyer  [1885- 
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A  VERY  OLD  SONG    • 

"Daughter,  thou  art  come  to  die: 

Sound  be  thy  sleeping,  lass." 
"Well;  without  lament  or  cry. 

Mother,  let  me  pass." 

"What  Unoge  on  inoidd  were  best  of  aU? 

(Soft  be  thy  sleeping,  lass.)" 
"The  applet  reddemng  till  *hey  fall 
In  tbe  sun  beads  tbe  convent  yr&ll. 

Let  me  pass." 

"Whom  on  eart^h  hast  thou  loved  best? 

(Sound  be  thy  sleeping,  lass.)" 
"Him  that  shared  with  me  thy  breast; 
Thee  and  a  knight  last  year  our  guest. 
He  hath  an  heron  to  his  crest. 

Let  me  pass." 

"What  leavest  thou  ot  fame  or  hoard? 

(Soft  be  thy  sleeping,  lass.}" 
"My  far-blown  shame  for  tby  reward; 
To  my  brother,  gold  to  get  him  a  sword. 

Let  me  pass." 

"But  what  wilt  leave  thy  lover,  Grim? 

(Sound  be  thy  sleeping,  l^^s,)" 
"The  hair  he  kissed  to  strangle  him. 

Mother,  let  tne  pass." 

William  laird  [iSSS 


"SHE  WAS  YOUNG  AND  BLITHE  AND  FAIR" 

She  was  young  and  btlthe  and  Fair, 
Firm  of  putpose,  sweet' and  strong; 
Perfect  was  her  crown  rf  hair. 
Perfect  most  of  all  her  song. 

Yestefday  beneath  an  oak. 
She  was  chanting  in  liie  wwd: 
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Wandering  harmonies  awoke; 
Sleeping  echoes  understood. 

To-day  without  a  song,  without  a  word, 
She  seems  to  drag  one  piteous  fallen  wing 
Along  the  ground,  and,  like  a  wounded  bird. 
Move  silent,  having  lost  the  heart  to  sing. 

She  was  young  and  blithe  and  fair, 
Finn  of  purpose,  sweet  and  strong; 
Perfect  was  her  crown  of  hair, 
Perfect  most  of  aU  her  soi%. 

HanU  Motif  0  [1X79- 

THE  LASS  THAT  DIED  OF  LOVE 
Life  is  not  dear  or  gay 

Till  lovers  kiss  it, 
Love  stole  my  life  away 

Ere  I  might  miss  it. 
In  sober  March  I  vowed 

I'd  have  no  lover. 
Love  laid  me  in  my  shroud 

Ere  June  was  over. 

I  Felt  his  body  take 

My  body  to  it, 
And  knew  my  heart  would  break 

Ere  I  should  rue  it; 
June  roses  are  not  sad 

When  dew-drops  steep  them. 
My  moments  were  so  glad 

I  could  not  keep  them. 

Proud  was  I  love  had  made 

Desire  to  fill  me, 
I  shut  my  eyes  and  prayed 

Hiat  he  might  kUl  me. 
I  saw  new  wonden  wreathe 

The  stars  above  him. 
And  oh,  I  could  not  breathe 

For  kJE^ng  6l  him. 
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Is  love  too  sweet  to  last. 

Too  fierce  to  cherish, 
Can  kis&es  fall  too  fast 

And  krvers  perish? 
Who  heeds  since  love  disarms 

Death,  ere  we  near  him? 
Within  my  lover's  anns 

I  did  not  fear  him! 

But  since  I  died  in  sin 

And  all  unshriven. 
They  would  not  let  me  win 

Into  their  heaven; 
They  would  not  let  my  bier 

Into  God's  garden. 
But  bade  me  tarry  here 

And  pray  for  pardon. 

1  lie  and  wait  for  grace 

That  shall  surround  me. 
His  kisses  on  my  face, 

His  arms  around  me; 
And  sinless  maids  draw  near 

To  drop  above  me 
A  virginal  sad  tear 

For  envy  of  me. 

Richard  Middlelon  \ii. 


THE  PASSION-FLOWER 

My  love  gave  me  a  passion-flower. 
I  nureed  it  well-— so  brief  its  hour) 
My  eyelids  ache,  my  throat  is  dry: 
He  told  me  that  it  woald  not  die. 

My  love  and  I  are  one,  and  yet 
Full  oft  my  cheeks  with  tears  are  wet- 
So  sweet  the  night  is  and  the  bower! 
U y  kive  gave  roe  a  passion-flower. 
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So  sweet  t    Hold  fast  my  handc    Can  God 
Make  aU  this  )oy  revert  to  sod. 
And  leave  to  me  but  this  for  doft-er — 
My  love  gave  me  a  passion-flower. 

Matgaret  Fuller  [1871- 

NORAH 

I  KNEW  his  house  by  the  poplai-trees. 
Green  and  silveiy  in  the  breeze; 

"A  heaven-high  hedge,"  were  the  words  he  said, 

"  And  holly-hocks,  pink  and  white  and  red.  .  .  ." 

It  seemed  ao  far  from  McChesnoy's  Hall — 
Where  first  he  told  me  about  it  all. 

A  long  path  runs  inside  from  the  gate, — 
He  still  can  take  it,  early  or  late; 

But  where  in  the  world  is  the  path  for  me 
Except  the  rivci  thai  runs  to  the  seal' 

Zoi  AUns  UaS6- 

OF  JOAN'S  YOUTH 

I  WO01D  unto  my  fair  restore    ' 
A  simple  thing: 

The  flushing  cheek  she  had  before! 
Out- velveting 

No  more,  no  more. 
On  our  sad  shore, 
The  carmine  grape,  the  moth's  auroral  wing. 

.     Ah,  say  how  winds  in  flooding  graaft 
Unmoor  the  rose; 
Or  guileful  ways  the  solmcD  paea 
To  sea,  disclose; 
For  so,  aias. 
With  Love,  alas, 
With  fai^,  fatal  Love  a  f^lhood  goes. 

Louiit  /iMTgint  Gumtf  [1861- 
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THERE'S  WISDOM  IN  WOMEN 

"Oh  love  is  fair,  and  love  is  rare;"  my  dear  one  she  said, 
"But  love  goes  lightly  over."  I  bow*d  her  focjnh  head, 
And  kissed  her  hair  and  laughed  at  her.    Such  a  child  was 

she; 
So  new  to  love,  so  true  to  love,  and  she  spoke  so  bitterly. 

But  there's  wisdom  in  women,  of  more  than  they  have 

known, 
And  thoughts  go  blowing  thiough  them,  are  nisar  than  their 

Or  how  should  my  dear  one,  b«ng  ignorant  and  young, 
Have  cried  on  love  so  bitterly,  with  so  true  a  tongue? 

Rupat  Brooke  [1887-1915] 

GOETHE  AND  FREDERIKA 

WanDBR,  oh,  wander,  maiden  sweet, 

In  the  fairy  bower,  while  yet  you  may; 

See  in  rapture  he  1^  at  your  feet; 

Rest  on  the  truth  of  the  glorious  youth, 

Rest— for  a  summer  day. 

That  &tsA  dear  spirit  of  flickering  &re 

You  have  lulled  awhile  in  magic  sleep. 

But  you  cannot  fill  his  wide  desire. 

His  heart  is  tender,  his  eyes  are  deep, 

His  words  divinely  flow; 

But  his  voice  and  his  glance  are  not  for  you; 

He  never  can  be  to  a  maiden  true; 

Soon  will  he  wake  and  go. 

Well,  well,  'twere  a  piteous  thing 

To  cbain  forevar  th^t  strong  young  wing. 

Let  tfaebotterfly  break  for  his  own  sweet  sake 

The  gossamer  threads  that  have  bound  him; 

Let  him  shed  in  free  flight  his  rainbow  light. 

And  gladden  the  world  around  him. 

Short  is  the  struggle  and  slight  is  the  strain; 

Such  a  web  nag  made  to  be  broken. 

And  she  that  wove  it  may  weave  again 
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Or,  if  no  power  of  love  to  bless 
Can  heal  the  wound  in  her  bosom  true, 
It  is  but  a  iom  heart  more  or  less, 
And  hearts  axe  many  and  poets  fen-, 
So  his  pardon  is  lightly  spoken. 

Henry  SidgwUk  |iSjS-igii[| 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  KING'S  MINSTREL 

I  SING  no  longer  of  the  skies, 

And  the  swift  clouda  like  driven  ships, 
For  there  is  earth  upon  my  eyes 

And  earth  between  my  singing  lips. 
Because  the  King  loved  not  my  song 

That  he  had  found  so  sweet  before, 
I  lie  at  peace  the  whole  night  long, 

And  sing  no  more. 

The  King  liked  well  my  song  that  night; 

Upon  the  palace  roof  he  lay 
With  his  fair  Queen,  and  as  I  might 

I  sang,  until  the  morning's  gray 
Crept  o'er  their  faces,  and  the  King, 

Mocked  by  the  breaking  dawn  ahOvt, 
Clutched  at  his  youth  and  bade  nte  sing 

A  song  of  love. 

Well  it  might  be— the  King  was  old. 

And  though  his  Queen  was  passing  faif; 
His  dull  eyes  might  not  catch  the  gold 

That  tangled  in  her  wayward  hair, 
It  had  been  much  to  see  her  smile, 

But  with  my  song  I  made  her  weep. 
Our  heavens  last  but  a  little  while. 

So  now  I  sleep. 

More  than  the  pleasures  that  I  had 
I  would  have  flung  away  to  know 

My  song  of  love  could  make  her  sad, 
Her  sweet  eyes  fiH  and  tremble  so. 
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What  were  my  paltry  store  of  years, 

My  body's  wretched  life  to  stake. 
Against  the  treasure  of  her  tears, 

For  my  love's  sake? 

Not  lightly  b  a  King  made  wise; 

My  body  ached  beneath  his  whips. 
And  there  is  earth  upon  my  eyes, 

And  earth  between  my  singing  lips. 
But  I  sang  once — and  for  that  grace 

I  am  content  to  lie  and  store 
T2>e  vi^on  of  her  dear,  wet  face, 

And  sing  no  racure. 

Richard  Mi44Ulon  [iSSi-igii] 

ANNIE  SHORE  AND  JOHNNIE  DOON 
Annie  Shore,  'twas,  sang  last  m'ght 

Down  in  South  End  saloon; 

A  tawdry  creature  in  the  light, 

Painted  cheeks,  eyes  over  bright, 

Singing  a  dance-hall  tune. 

I'd  be  forgetting  Annie's  singing — 

I'd  not  have  thought  again— 
But  for  the  thing  that  cried  and  fluttered 

Through  all  the  shrill  refrain: 
Youth  crying  above  foul  words,  cheap  music, 
And  innocence  in  pain. 
They  sentenced  Johnnie  Doon  today 

For  murder,  stark  and  grim; 
Death's  none  too  dear  a  price,  they  say. 
For  such^like  men  as  him  to  pay: 
No  need  to  pity  him! 

And  Johnnie  Doon  I'd  not  be  fatying — 

I  could  forget  him  now — 
But  for  the  childi^  look  of  trouble 

That  fell  across  his  brow, 
For  the  twisting  hands  he  looked  at  dumbly 

As  if  they'd  sinned,  he  knew  not  how. 

Patriek  On  [18 
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EMMY 
Euuy's  exquisite  youth  and  her  virguial  air, 
Eyes  and  teeth  in  the  flash  of  a  musical  smile, 
Come  to  me  out  of  the  past,  and  I  see  her  there 
As  I  saw  her  once  for  a  while. 
Emmy's  laughter  riugs  in  my  ears,  as  bright. 
Fresh  and  sweet  as  the  voice  of  a  mountain  brook, 
And  still  I  hear  her  telling  us  tales  that  night, 
Out  of  Boccaccio's  book. 

There,  In  the  midst  of  the  villainous  dancing-halt. 
Leaning  across  the  table,  over  the  beer. 
While  the  music  maddened  the  whirling  skirls  of  the  ball. 
As  the  midnight  hour  drew  near, 

There  with  the  women,  haggard,  painted  and  old. 
One  fresh  bud  in  a  garland  withered  and  stale, 
She,  with  her  innocent  voice  and  her  clear  eyes,  told 
Tale  after  shameless  tale. 

And  ever  the  witching  smile,  to  her  face  beguiled. 
Paused  and  broadened,  and  broke  in  a  ripple  of  fun, 
And  the  soul  of  a  child  looked  out  of  the  eyes  of  a  child. 
Or  ever  the  tale  was  done. 
O  my  child,  who  wronged  you  first,  and  began 
First  the  dance  of  death  that  you  dance  so  well? 
Soul  for  soul:  and  I  think  (he  soul  of  a  man 
Shall  answer  for  yours  in  hell. 

Arthur  Symaia  Ii86s- 

THE  BALLAD  OF  CAMDEN  TOWN 
I  WALKED  with  Maisie  long  years  back 

The  streets  of  Camden  Town, 
1  splendid  in  my  suit  of  black, 

And  she  divine  in  brown. 

Hers  was  a  proud  aod  noble  fac£, 

A  secret  heart  and  eyes 
Like  water  in  a  lonely  place 

Beneath  unclouded  skies. 
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A  bed,  a  chest,  a  faded  mat, 

And  broken  chairs  a  few, 
Were  all  we  had  to  grace  our  flat 

In  Hazel  Avenue. 

But  I  could  walk  to  Hampstead  Heath, 

And  crown  her  head  with  daisies. 
And  watch  the  streaming  world  beneath. 

And  n>cn  with  other  Maisies. 

When  I  was  ill  and  she  was  pale 

And  empty  stood  our  store, 
She  left  the  latchliey  on  its  nail, 

^\im1  saw  me  nevermore. 

Perhaps  she  cast  herself  away 

Lest  both  of  us  should  drown: 
Perhaps  she  feared  to  die,  as  they 

Who  die  in  Camden  Town. 

What  came  of  her?   The  bitter  nl^rts 

Destroy  the  rose  and  lily, 
And  souls  are  lost  among  the  lights 

Of  painted  Piccadilly. 

What  came  of  her?    The  river  flows 

So  deep  and  wide  and  stilly. 
And  waits  to  catch  the  fallen  rose 

And  clasp  the  broken  lily. 

I  dream  she  dwells  in  London  still 

And  breathes  the  evening  air, 
And  often  walk  to  Primrose  Hill, 

And  hope  to  meet  her  there. 

Once  more  together  we  will  live, 

Fori  will  find  her  yet: 
I  have  so  little  to  forgive; 

So  much,  I  can't  forget. 

Jama  Elroy  Flecker  |t8e4-igisl 
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LOVE  AND  DEATH 

HELEN  OF  KIRCONNELL 

I  WISH  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries; 
O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 
Oa  fair  Kirconnell  leal 

Cursed  be  the  heart  that  thought  the  thought. 
And  cursed  the  hand  that  fired  the  shot, 
When  in  my  arms  burd  Helen  dro[4)ed, 
And  died  to  succor  rae! 

0  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  sair. 

When  my  Love  droj^ied  and  spak  nae  mairl 
There  did  she  swoon  wi'  meikle  care, 
On  fair  Kirconnell  lea. 

As  I  went  down  the  water  side, 
None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide, 
None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide, 
On  fair  Kirconnell  lea; 

1  lighted  down  my  sword  to  draw, 
I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma', 

1  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma', 
For  her  sake  that  died  for  me. 

O  Helen  fair,  beyond  compare  I 
I'll  mak  a  garland  o'  thy  hair, 
Shall  bind  my  heart  for  evermair, 
Until  the  day  I  dee! 

O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lieal 
Night  and  day  on  rae  she  criea; 
Out  of  my  bed  she  bids  me  rise. 
Says,  "Hast:,  and  come  to  met" 
1060 
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0  Helen  fair!  O  Helen  chaste! 
If  I  were  with  thee,  I'd  be  blest. 
Where  thou  lies  low  and  taks  thy  rest. 

On  fair  Kirconnell  lea. 

1  wish  my  grave  were  growing  green, 
A  winding'sheet  drawn  owrc  my  e'en. 
And  I  in  Helen's  arms  lying. 

On  fair  Kiiconnell  lea. 

I  wi^  1  were  where  Helea  liesl 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries; 
And  I  am  weary  of  the  ^es, 
For  her  sake  that  died  for  me. 


WILLY  DROWNED  IN  YARROW 

"Willy's  rare,  and  Willy's  fair. 
And  Willy's  wondrous  bonny; 

And  Willy  hecht  to  marry  me, 
Gin  e'er  he  married  ony. 

"Yestreen  I  made  my  bed  fu'  braid. 
This  night  I'll  make  it  narrow; 

For  a'  the  livelang  winter  night 
I  lie  twined  of  my  marrow. 

"Oh  came  you  by  yon  water-side? 

Pu'd  you  the  rose  or  lily? 
Or  came  you  by  yon  meadow  green? 

Or  saw  you  my  sweet  Willy?" 

She  sought  him  east,  she  sought  him  west. 
She  sought  him  braid  and  narrow; 

Syne  in  the  cleaving  of  a  craig, 
She  found  bim  drowned  in  Yarrow. 
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ANNAN  WATER 

"  Annan  Water's  wading  deep, 

And  my  Love  Annie's  wondrous  ijonny; 
And  I  am  laith  she  should  wet  her  feet. 

Because  I  love  her  best  of  ony," 

~   He's  loupen  on  his  bonny  gray, 

He  rade  the  right  gate  and  the  ready; 
For  all  the  storm  he  wadna  stay. 
For  seeking  of  his  bonny  lady. 

And  he  has  ridden  o'er  field  and  fell, 
Through  moor,  and  moss,  and  many  a  mire; 

His  spurs  of  steel  were  sair  to  bide. 
And  from  her  four  feet  flew  the  fire. 

"My  bonny  gray,  now  play  your  part! 

If  ye  be  the  steed  that  wins  my  dearie, 
With  corn  and  hay  ye'll  be  fed  for  aye. 

And  never  spur  shall  make  you  wearie." 

The  gray  was  a  mare,  and  a  right  gude  mare; 

But  when  ^e  wan  the  Annan  Water, 
She  could  not  have  ridden  the  ford  that  night 

Had  a  thousand  merks  been  wadded  at  her. 

"O  boatmao,  boatman,  put  off  your  boat, 
Put  off  your  boat  for  golden  money!" 

But  for  all  the  gold  in  fair  Scotland, 
He  dared  not  take  him  through  to  Anntei. 

"Cft,  I  was  sworn  so  late  yestreen, 
Not  by  a  single  oath,  but  mony! 

I'll  cross  the  drumly  stream  tonight, 
Or  never  could  I  face  my  honey." 

The  side  was  stey,  and  the  bottom  deep, 
From  bank  to  brae  the  water  pouring; 

The  botmy  gray  mare  she  swat  for  fear. 
For  she  heard  the  water-kelpy  roaring. 
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He  spurred  her  forth  into  the  flood, 
I  wot  she  swam  both  strong  and  steady; 

But  the  stream  was  broad,  and  her  strength  did  fail, 
And  he  never  saw  his  bonny  lady !  . 

Vnkruwn 


THE  LAMENT  OF  THE  BORDER  WIDOW 
My  love  be  built  me  a  bonnie  bower, 
And  clad  it  a'  wi'  Uly  flower; 
A  brawer  bower  ye  ne'er  did  see. 
Than  my  true-love  he  built  for  me. 

There  came  a  man,  by  middle  day, 
He  spied  his  sport,  and  went  away; 
And  brought  the  king  that  very  night. 
Who  brake  my  bower,  and  slew  my  knight. 

He  slew  my  knight,  to  me  sae  dear; 
He  slew  my  knight,  and  poin'd  his  gear: 
My  servants  all  for  life  did  llee. 
And  left  me  in  extremitie. 

I  sewed  his  sheet,  making  my  mane; 
I  watched  the  corpse,  myscl  alane; 
I  watched  his  body  night  and  day; 
No  living  creature  came  that  way. 

I  took  his  body  on  my  back, 

And  whiles  I  gacd,  and  whiles  I  sat; 

I  digged  a  grave,  and  laid  him  in, 

And  hof^wd  him  with  the  sod  sae  green. 

But  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  sair. 
When  I  laid  the  moul'  on  his  yellow  hair? 
O,  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  wae. 
When  I  turned  about,  away  (o  gac? 

Nae  living  man  I'll  love  again, 
Sinc«  that  my  lovely  knight  is  slain; 
Wi'  ae  lock  o'  his  yellow  hair 
I'll  chain  my  heart  for  cvermair. 

UnkHown 
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ASPATIA'S  SONG 

From  ■'  The  Maid's  Tngedy  " 

Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse 

Of  ihe  dismal  yew; 
Maidens,  willow  branches  bear; 

Say,  I  died  true. 

My  love  was  false,  but  I  was  fiim 

From  my  hour  of  birth. 
Upon  my  buried  body  lie 

Lightly,  gentle  earth! 


A  BALLAD 

From  the  "  Whst-d-yiMaU-lt  " 

TwAS  when  the  seas  were  roaring 

With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 
A  damsel  lay  deploring, 

All  on  a  rock  reclined. 
Wide  o'er  the  foaming  billows 

She  cast  a  wistful  look; 
Her  head  was  crowned  with  willows. 

That  trembled  o'er  the  brook. 

"Twelve  months  are  gone  and  over. 

And  nine  long  tediows  days; 
Why  didst  thou,  venturous  lover. 

Why  didst  thou  trust  the  seas? 
Cease,  cease  thou  cruel  ocean. 

And  let  my  lover  rest; 
Ah!  what's  thy  troubled  motion 

To  that  within  my  breast? 

"The  merchant  robbed  of  pleasure, 
Sees  tempests  in  despair; 

But  what's  the  loss  of  ti 
To  losing  of  my  dear? 
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Should  you  some  coast  be  laid  on. 

Where  gold  and  diamonds  grow. 
You'd  find  a  richer  maiden, 

But  none  that  ]oves  you  so. 

"How  can  they  say  that  natiire 

Has  nothing  made  in  vain; 
Why  then,  beneath  the  water, 

Should  hideous  rocks  remain? 
No  eyes  the  rocks  discover 

That  lurk  beneath  the  deep, 
To  wreck  the  wandering  lover,  . 

And  leave  the  maid  to  weep." 

All  melancholy  lying, 

Thus  wailed  she  for  her  dear; 
Repaid  each  blast  with  sighing, 

Each  billow  with  a  tear. 
When,  o'er  the  white  wave  stooping. 

His  floating  corpse  she  spied, 
Then,  like  a  lily  drooping, 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  died. 

John  Cay  li^5~i73'l 


THE  BRAES  OF  YARROW 

TBy  braes  were  bonnie,  Yarrow  stream, 

When  first  on  them  I  met  my  lover: 
Thy  braes  how  dreary,  Yarrow  stream. 

When  now  thy  waves  his  body  coverl 
Forever  now,  0  Yarrow  stream! 

Thou  art  to  me  a  stream  of  sorrow; 
For  never  on  thy  banks  shall  I 

Behold  my  love,  Uic  flower  of  Yarrow, 

He  promised  me  a  milk-white  steed, 
To  bear  me  to  his  father's  bowers; 

He  promised  me  a  litlJe  page, 
To  iquite  me  to  his  father's  towers; 
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He  promised  me  a  wedding-ring,— 
The  wedding-day  was  fixed  to-morrow; 

Now  he  is  wedded  to  his  grave, 
Alas!  his  watery  grave,  in  Yarrow, 

Sweet  were  his  words  when  last  we  met: 

My  passion  I  as  freely  told  him: 
Clasped  in  his  arms,  I  little  [bought 

That  I  should  never  more  behold  him! 
Scarce  was  he  gone,  I  saw  his  ghost; 

It  vanished  with  a  shriek  of  sorrow; 
Thdce  did  the  water-wraith  ascend. 

And  gave  a  doleful  groan  through  Yarrow. 

His  mother  from  the  window  looked, 

With  all  the  longing  of  a  mother; 
His  little  sister  wL-cping  walked 

The  greenwood  path  to  meet  her  brother. 
They  sought  him  cast,  they  sought  him  west, 

They  sought  him  all  ihc  forest  thorough; 
They  only  saw  the  cloud  of  night. 

They  only  heard  the  roar  of  Yarrow! 

No  longer  from  thy  window  look, — 

Thou  hast  no  son,  thou  tender  molhcrl 
No  longer  walk,  thou  little  maid; 

Alas!  thou  hast  no  more  a  brother. 
No  longer  seek  him  cast  or  west, 

And  search  no  more  the  forest  thorough; 
For,  wandering  in  the  night  so  dark, 

He  fell  a  lifeless  corse  in  Yarrow. 

TTie  tear  shall  never  leave  my  cheek, 

No  other  youth  shall  be  my  marrow: 
I'll  seek  thy  body  in  the  stream, 

And  then  with  thet  I'll  sleep  in  Yanow, 
The  tear  did  never  leave  her  cheek. 

No  other  youth  became  her  matrow; 
She  found  his  body  in  the  stream, 

And  now  with  him  she  deeps  in  Yarroiv. 

Jalm  Logan  [1748-1788 
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THE  CHURCHYARD  ON  THE  SANDS 

My  love  lies  in  the  gates  of  foam, 
The  last  dear  wreck  of  shore; 

The  naked  sqarmarsh  binds  her  home, 
The  sand  her  chamber  dD<». 

TTie  gray  gull  flaps  the  written  stones, 

The  ox-birds  chase  the  tide; 
And  near  that  narrow  field  of  bmies 

Great  ships  at  anchor  ride. 

Black  piers  with  crust  of  dripFang  green. 

One  foreland,  like  a  hand. 
O'er  intervals  of  grass  between 

Dim  lonely  dunes  of  sand. 

A  cbwch  of  silent  weathered  looks, 

A  breezy  reddish  tower, 
A  yard  whose  mounded  resting-nooks 

Are  tinged  with  sorrel  flower. 

In.  peace  the  swallow's  eggs  arc  laid 

Along  the  belfry  walls; 
The  tempest  does  not  reach  her  shade. 

The  rain  her  silent  halls. 

But  sails  arc  sweet  in  summer  sky, 

The  lark  throws  down  a  lay; 
The  long  salt  levels  steam  and  dry. 

The  cloud-heart  melts  away. 

But  patches  of  the  sea-pink  shine. 
The  pied  crows  poise  and  come; 

The  mallow  hangs,  the  bind-wccds  twine, 
Where  her  sweet  Hps  are  dumb. 

The  passion  of  the  wave  is  mute; 

No  sound  or  ocean  shock; 
No  music  save  the  trilling  flute 

That  marks  the  curlew  flock. 
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But  yonder  when  the  wind  is  keen, 

And  rainy  air  is  clear, 
The  merchant  city's  spires  are  seen, 

The  toil  of  men  grows  near. 

Along  the  coast-way  grind  the  wheds 

Of  endless  carts  of  cool; 
And  on  the  sides  of  giant  keels 

The  shipyard  hammers  roll. 

The  world  creeps  here  upon  the  shout. 

And  stirs  my  heart  to  pain; 
The  mist  descends  and  blots  it  out, 

And  I  am  strong  again. 

Strong  and  aloDe,  my  dove,  with  thee; 

And  though  mine  eyes  be  wet. 
There's  nothing  in  ihe  world  to  me 

So  dear  aa  my  r^ret. 

I  would  not  change  my  sorrow  sweet 

For  others'  nuptial  hours; 
I  love  the  daisies  at  thy  feet 

More  tlian  their  orange  flowers. 

My  hand  alone  shall  tend  thy  tomb 

From  leaf-bud  to  leaf -fall, 
And  wreathe  around  each  season's  bloom 

Till  autumn  ruins  all. 

Let  snowdrops  early  in  the  year 

Droop  o'er  her  silent  breast; 
And  bid  tbe  later  cowslip  rear 

The  amber  of  its  crest. 

Come  hither,  linnets  tufted-rcd; 

Drift  by,  O  wailing  tern; 
Set  pure  vale  lilies  at  her  head. 

At  her  feet  lady-fem. 

Grow,  samphire,  at  the  tidal  brink. 

Wave  pansics  of  the  shore, 
To  whisper  how  alone  1  think 

Of  her  for  e 
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Briog  blue  sea-hollies  thorny,  keai, 

Long  lavender  in  flower; 
Gray  wonnwood  like  a  boary  queen, 

Stanch  mullein  like  a  tower. 


O  sea-wall,  mounded  long  and  low, 

Let  iron  bounds  be  thine; 
Nor  let  the  salt  wave  overflow 

That  breast  I  held  divine. 

Nor  float  its  sea-weed  to  her  hair. 

Nor  dim  faer  eyes  with  sands; 
No  fluted  cockle  burrow  where 

Sleep  folds  hei  patient  hands. 

Tbou^  thy  crest  feel  the  wild  sea's  breath, 

TlHHigh  tide-weight  tear  thy  root, 
Ob,  guard  the  treasure-bouse,  where  death 

Has  bound  my  Dading  mute. 

Though  cold  her  pale  lips  to  reward 

With  love's  own  mysteries, 
Ah,  rob  no  daisy  from  her  sward. 

Rough  gale  of  eastern  seasi 

Ah,  render  sere  no  silken  bent 

That  by  her  head-stone  waves; 
Let  noon  and  golden  summer  blent 

Pervade  these  ocean  graves. 

And,  ah,  dear  heart,  in  thy  still  nest. 

Resign  this  earth  of  woes, 
Forget  the  ardors  of  the  west, 

Neglect  the  nwming  glows. 

Sleep  uid  ttxget  all  things  but  one, 

Heard  in  each  wave  of  sea, — 
How  lonely  all  the  years  will  run 

Until  I  rest  by  thee. 

John  Byrne  Lcicater  Warrat  [iSjs-iSos' 
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THE  MINSTREL'S  SONG 
From  "«1U" 
Oh  sing  unto  my  roundelay; 

Oh  drop  the  briny  tear  with  me; 
Dance  no  more  at  holiday; 
Like  a  running  river  be! 
My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  treel  ■ 

Black  his  hair  as  the  winter  night, 
White  his  throat  as  the  summer  snov 

Red  his  cheek  as  the  morning  light. 
Cold  be  lies  in  the  grave  below. 

Sweet  his  tongue  as  the  throstle's  note; 

Quick  in  dance  as  thought  can  be; 
Deft  his  tabor,  cudgel  siout. 

Oh,  he  lies  by  the  willow  tree. 

Hark !  the  raven  (laps  his  wing 

In  the  briery  dell  below; 
Hark  I  the  death-owl  loud  doth  sing. 

To  the  nighl-mares  as  they  go. 

See!  the  while  moon  shines  on  high: 
Whiter  is  my  true  love's  shroud; 

Whiter  than  the  mornitig  sky. 
Whiter  than  the  evening  cloud. 

Here,  upon  my  true  love's  grave, 
.Shall  the  barren  flowers  be  laid. 

Not  one  holy  saint  to  siivc 
All  the  coldness  of  a  maid. 

With  my  hands  I'll  twist  the  briers 
Round  his  holy  corpse  to  gre; 

Elfin  fairy,  light  your  fires, 
Here  my  body  still  shall  be. 
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Come,  with  acorn-cup  and  thorn. 

Drain  my  bean^  blood  away; 
Life  and  all  its  good  1  scorn, 

Dance  by  night,  or  feast  by  day. 

Water-witchefi,  crowned  with  reeds, 

Bear  me  to  your  deadly  tide. 
I  diel  I  come!  my  true  love  waits!— 

Thus  the  damsel  spake,  and  died. 

Thomas  ChallerUm  [1TJ1-1770I 


HIGHLAND  MARY 

Ye  banks  and  braes  and  streams  around 

The  castle  0'  Montgomery, 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flowers. 

Your  waters  never  drumlic! 
There  simmer  first  unfauld  her  robes, 

And  there  ihe  bngest  tarry; 
For  there  1  took  the  last  fareweel 

O'  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

How  sweetly  bloomed  the  gay  green  hirk,. 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom, 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 

I  clasped  her  to  my  bosom! 
The  golden  hours  on  angel's  wings 

Flew  o'er  mc  and  my  dearie; 
For  dear  to  me  as  light  and  life 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

Wi'  mony  a  vow  and  locked  embrace 

Our  parting  was  fu'  tender; 
And,  pledging  aft  to  meet  again. 

We  tore  oursels  asunder; 
But,  O!  fell  Death's  untimely  frost, 

That  nipped  my  flower  sae  early! 
Now  green's  the  sod,  and  cauld's  the  clay, 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary! 
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O  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips, 

I  aft  hae  kissed  sae  fondly! 
And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindlyj 
And  moldering  now  in  silent  dust 

That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearlyl 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Maiy. 

RobtrS  Bums  (i7sb-i7b6| 


TO  MARY  IN  HEAVEN 

Thou  lingering  star,  with  lessening  ray, 

That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  mom, 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Mary!  dear  departed  shade! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast? 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget, 

Can  I  forget  the  hallowed  grove. 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met. 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  lovel 
Eternity  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace, — 

Ah!  little  thought  we  'twas  our  last! 

Ayr,  gurgling,  kissed  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thickening  green; 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 

Twined  amorous  round  the  raptured  scene; 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  pressed. 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray,— 
Till  soon,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaimed  the  speed  of  winged  day. 
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Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes, 

And  fondly  broods  with  raiser  care! 
Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes, 

As  streams  their  channeb  deeper  wear. 
My  Mary!  dear  departed  shade! 

Where  is  thy  ptace  of  bbssful  test? 
See'at  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast? 

Rffbtrt  Bums  |i7f9-i7Q6| 


Strange  fits  oF  passion  have  I  knonn: 
And  I  will  dare  to  tell. 
But  in  the  lover's  ear  alone. 
What  once  to  me  befell. 

When  she  I  loved  looked  every  day 
Fresh  as  a  rose  in  June, 
I  to  her  cottage  bent  my  way. 
Beneath  an  evening  moon. 

Upon  the  moon  I  fixed  my  eye, 

All  over  the  wide  lea; 

With  quickening  pace  my  horse  drew  nigh 

Those  paths  so  dear  to  me. 

And  now  we  reached  the  orchard-plot; 
And,  as  we  climbed  the  hill, 
The  sinking  moon  to  Lucy's  cot 
Came  near,  and  nearer  still. 

In  one  of  those  sweet  dreams  I  slept, 
Kind  Nature's  gentlest  boon! 
And  ail  the  while  my  eyes  I  kept 
On  the  descending  tnoou. 
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My  horse  moved  on;  hoof  after  hoof 
He  raised,  and  never  stow>ed: 
When  down  behind  the  cottage  roof, 
At  once,  the  bright  moon  dropped. 

What  fond  and  waywaid  thoughts  will  slide 

Into  a  lover's  head! 

"0  mercy!"  to  myself  I  cried, 

"If  Lucy  should  be  deadi" 


She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  Maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise 

And  very  few  to  love; 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye! 
Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and  oh, 

The  difference  to  me! 

in 
I  traveled  among  unknown  men, 

In  lands  beyond  the  sea; 
Nor,  England!  did  I  know  till  then 

What  love  I  bore  to  thee. 

Tis  past,  that  melancholy  dream! 

Nor  will  I  quit  thy  shore 
A  second  lime;  for  slill  I  seem 

To  love  ihee  more  and  more. 

Among  thy  mountains  did  1  feel 

The  joy  of  my  desire; 
And  she  I  cherished  turned  her  wheel 

Beside  an  English  fire. 
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Thy  mornings  showed,  ihy  nights  concealed, 
The  bowers  where  Lucy  played; 

And  thine  loo  is  ihe  last  green  field 
That  Lucy's  eyes  surveyed. 


Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower; 
Then  Nature  said,  "A  lovelier  flower 

On  earth  was  never  sown; 
This  child  I  to  myself  will  take; 
She  shall  be  mbe,  and  I  will  make 

A  lady  of  my  own, 

"Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 
Both  law  and  impulse:  and  with  me 

The  girl,  in  rock  and  plain, 
In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower, 
Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 

To  kindle  or  restrain. 

"She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn 

Or  up  the  mountain  springs; 
And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm, 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 

Of  mute  insensate  things. 

"The  floating  clouds  their  stale  shall  lend 
To  her;  for  her  the  willow  bend; 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 
Even  in  the  motions  of  the  storm 
Grace  that  shall  mold  the  maiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 

"The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 
Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 
And  beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  face. 
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"And  vital  feelings  of  delight 

Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height, 

Her  virgin  bosom  swdl; 
Such  thoughts  to  Lucy  I  will  give 
While  she  and  I  together  live 

Here  in  this  happy  dell." 

Thus  Nature  spake — The  work  was  done — 
How  soon  my  Lucy's  race  was  run! 

She  died,  and  left  to  me 
This  heath,  this  calm  and  quiet  scene; 
The  memory  of  what  has  been, 

And  never  more  will  be. 


A  slumber  did  my  spirit  seal; 

I  had  no  human  fears: 
She  seemed  a  thing  that  could  not  feel 

The  touch  of  earthly  years. 

No  motion  has  she  now,  or  force; 

She  neither  hears  nor  sees; 
Rolled  round  in  earth's  diurnal  course, 

With  rocks,  and  stones,  and  trees. 

Wiiliam  WordTworth  [1770-1850) 


PROUD   RfAISIE 
Fram  "Tbe  Hcort  a(  UidlDtbiwi " 

Proud  Maisic  is  in  the  wood. 

Walking  so  early; 
Sweet  Robin  sits  on  the  bush, 
Singing  so  rarely. 

"Tell  me,  thou  bonny  bird, 
When  shall  I  marry  me?" 

— "When  six  braw  gentlemen 
Kirkward  shall  carry  ye." 
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"Who  makes  the  bridal  bed. 

Birdie,  say  truly?" 
— "The  gray-headed  sexton 

That  delves  the  grave  duly. 

"The  glow-worm  o'er  grave  and  stone 

Shall  light  thee  steady; 
The  owl  from  the  steeple  sing 

Welcome,  proud  lady!" 

WailerScoa  [1771-1832] 

SONG 

Earl  March  looked  on  bis  dying  child, 

And,  smit  with  grief  to  view  her — 
The  youth,  he  cried,  whom  I  exiled 

Shall  be  restored  to  woo  her. 

She's  at  the  window  many  an  hour 

His  coining  to  discover; 
And  he  looked  up  to  Ellen's  bower 

And  she  looked  on  her  lover — 

But  ah!  so  pale,  he  knew  her  not, 
Hiough  her  smile  on  him  was  dwellingi 

And  I  am  then  forgot — fo^otP 
It  broke  the  heart  of  Ellen. 

In  vain  he  weeps,  in  vain  he  sighs, 

Hw  cheek  is  cold  as  ashes; 
Nor  love's  own  kiss  shall  wake  those  eyes 

To  lift  their  silken  lashes, 

Thoma-i  Campbdl  [1777-1844! 

THE  MAID'S  LAMENT 

From  "Tbe  Eiaminalion  ol  Shaknpean  " 

I  LOVED  him  not;  and  yet  now  he  is  gone 

I  feel  I  am  alone. 
I  checked  him  while  he  spoke;  yet  could  he  speak, 

Alasl    I  would  not  check. 
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For  reasons  not  to  love  him  once  I  sought, 

And  wearied  all  my  thought 
To  vex  myself  and  him:  I  now  would  give 

My  love,  could  he  but  live 
Who  lately  lived  for  me,  and  when  he  found 

Twas  vain,  in  holy  ground 
He  hid  his  face  amid  the  shades  of  death. 

I  waste  for  him  my  breath 
Who  wasted  his  for  me;  but  mine  retunis. 

And  this  lorn  bosom  bums 
With  stiflinft  heat,  heaving  it  up  in  sleep. 

And  waking  me  to  weep 
Tears  that  had  melted  his  soft  heart:  for  years 

Wept  he  as  bitter  tears. 
Merciful  God !    Such  was  his  latest  prayer, 

These  may  she  never  share  ! 
Quieter  is  his  breath,  his  breast  more  cold. 

Than  daisies  in  the  mold, 
Where  children  spell,  athwart  the  churchyard  gate. 

His  name  and  life's  brief  date. 
Pray  for  him,  gentle  souls,  whoe'er  you  be, 

And,  oh!  pray  too  for  me! 

Waller  Savage  Lander  [1775-1864! 


"SHE  IS  FAR   FROM  THE  LAND" 

She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  yotuig  hero  sleeps, 

And  lovers  are  round  her,  sighing: 
But  coldly  she  turns  from  their  gaze,  and  weeps, 

For  her  heart  in  hb  grave  is  lying. 

She  sings  the  wild  songs  of  her  dear  native  plains, 
Every  note  which  he  loved  awaking; — 

Ah!  little  they  think,  who  delight  in  her  strains, 
How  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  is  breaking. 

He  had  lived  for  his  love,  for  his  country  he  died, 
They  were  all  that  lo  life  had  entwined  him; 

Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  country  be  dried, 
Nor  long  will  his  love  slay  behind  him. 
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OhI  make  her  a  grave  where  the  sunbeams  rest. 

When  they  promise  a  glorious  morrow; 
They'll  shine  o'er  her  sleep,  like  a  smile  from  the  West, 
*  From  her  own  loved  island  of  sorrow. 

Thomas  Moore  I1779-18S1I 

"AT  THE  MID  HOUR  OF  NIGHT" 
At  the  mid  hour  of  night,  when  stars  are  weeing,  I  fly 
To  the  lone  vale  we  loved,  when  life  shone  warm  in  thine  eye; 
And  I  think  oft,  if  spirits  can  steal  from  the  regions  of  air 
To  revisit  past  scenes  of  delight,  thou  wilt  come  to  me 
there, 
And  tell  me  our  love  is  remembered  even  in  the  sky. 

Then  I  sing  the  wild  song  'twas  once  such  rapture  to  hear. 
When  our  voices  commingling  breathed  like  one  on  the  ear; 
And,  as  Echo  far  off  through  the  vale  my  sad  orison  rolls, 
I  think,  O  my  love!  'tis  thy  voice  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Souls 
Faintly  answering  still  the  notes  that  once  were  so  dear. 

Thomas  Moore  [iITB-iSjal 

ON   A   PICTURE   BY   POUSSIN   REPRESENTING 
SHEPHERDS  IN  ARCADIA 
Ah,  happy  youths,  ah,  happy  maid, 

Snatch  present  pleasure  while  ye  may; 
Laugh,  dance,  and  sing  in  sunny  glade. 

Your  limbs  arc  light,  your  hearts  are  gay; 
Ye  little  think  there  comes  a  day 

(Twill  come  to  you,  it  came  to  me) 
When  love  and  life  shall  pass  away: 

I,  too,  once  dwelt  in  Arcady. 

Or  listless  lie  by  yonder  stream, 

And  muse  and  watch  the  ripples  play. 
Or  note  their  noiseless  flow,  and  deem 

That  life  thus  gently  glides  away — 
That  love  is  but  a  sunny  ray 

To  make  our  years  go  smiling  by. 
I  knew  that  stream,  I  loo  could  dream, 

I,  too,  once  dwelt  in  Arcady. 
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Sing,  shepherds,  sing;  sweet  lady,  listen; 
Sing  to  the  music  of  the  rill. 

With  happy  tears  her  bright  eyes  glisten. 

For,  as  each  pause  the  echoes  fill,  ^ 

They  waft  her  name  from  hill  to  hill- 
So  listened  my  lost  love  to  me. 

The  voice  she  loved  has  long  been  still; 
I,  too,  once  dwell  in  Arcady. 

John  Adiinglon  Sym«ndi  I1S40-1803I 

THRENODY 

There's  a  grass-grown  road  from  the  valley— 
A  winding  road  and  steep- 
That  leads  to  the  quiet  hill-top, 
Where  lies  your  love  asleep.  .  .  . 
While  mine  is  lying,  God  knoaa  vihere, 
A  hundred  falhoms  deep. 

I  saw  you  kneel  at  a  grave-side — 
How  still  a  grave  can  be, 
Wrapped  in  the  tender  starlight. 
Far  from  the  moaning  seal 
Bui  through  all  dreams  and  slarlighl, 
The  breakers  call  lo  me. 

Oh,  steep  is  your  way  to  Silence— 
But  steeper  the  ways  I  roam. 
For  never  a  road  can  take  mc 
Beyond  the  wnd  and  foam, 
And  never  a  road  can  reach  him 
Who  ties  so  far  from  home. 

Rulk  Guthrie  Barding  [iSSi- 

ffTRONG  AS  DEATH 

O  DEATH,  when  thou  ^alt  come  to  me 
From  out  thy  dark,  where  she  is  now. 

Come  not  with  graveyard  smell  on  thee. 
Or  withered  roses  on  thy  brow. ' 
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Come  not,  O  Death,  irith  bdlow  tone. 
And  soundless  step,  and  clammy  hand — 

Lo,  I  am  now  no  less  alone 
Than  in  thy  desolate,  doubtful  land; 

But  with  that  sweet  and  subtle  scent 

That  ever  clung  about  her  (such 
As  with  all  things  she  brushed  was  blent); 

And  with  her  quick  and  tender  touch. 

With  the  dim  gold  that  lit  her  hair. 
Crown  thyself,  Death;  let  fall  thy  tread 

So  light  that  I  may  dream  her  there. 
And  turn  upon  my  dying  bed. 

And  through  my  chilling  veins  shall  flame 
My  love,  as  though  beneath  her  breath; 

And  in  her  voice  but  call  my  name, 
And  I  will  follow  thee,  O  Death. 

Henry  Cuyler  Bunntr  [[Ss5-i8q6) 


"I  SHALL  NOT  CRY  RETURN" 

I  SHALL  not  cry  Return!  Return  I 

Nor  weep  my  years  away; 
But  just  as  long  as  sunaeta  bum, 

And  dawns  make  no  delay, 
I  shall  be  lonesome — ^I  shall  miss 
Your  hand,  your  voice,  your  smile,  your  kiss. 

Not  often  shall  I  speak  your  name, 

For  what  would  strangers  care 
That  once  a  sudden  tempest  came 

And  swept  my  gardens  bare, 
And  then  you  passed,  and  in  your  [dace 
Stood  Silence  with  her  lifted  face. 

Not  always  shall  this  parting  be, 
For  though  1  travel  skiW, 
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I,  too,  may  daim  eternity 

And  find  the  way  yuu  go; 
And  so  I  do  my  task  and  wait 
The  opening  of  the  outer  gate. 

Ellen  M.  II.  Gala  U 


"OHl  SNATCHED  AWAY   L\  BEAUTY'S  BLOOM" 

Oh!  snatched  away  in  beauty's  bloom. 
On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb; 
But  on  thy  turf  shall  ruses  rear 
Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year; 
And  the  wild  cypress  wave  in  lender  gloom: 

And  oft  by  yon  blue  gushing  stream 
Shall  Sorrow  lean  her  drooping  head, 
And  feed  deep  thought  with  many  a  dream, 
And  lingering  pause  and  lightly  tiead; 
Fond  wretch!  as  if  her  step  disturbed  the  dead! 

Away!  wc  know  that  tears  are  vain, 
That  Death  nor  heeds  nor  hears  distress: 
Will  thL«  unteach  us  to  complain? 
Or  make  one  mourner  weep  the  less? 
And  thou, — who  teil'st  me  to  forget, 
Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet. 

George  Cordon  Byrcn  !i78S-iSi4] 


TO  MARY 

If  I  had  thought  thou  couldst  have  died, 

I  might  not  weep  for  thee; 
But  I  forgot,  when  by  thy  side, 

That  thou  couldst  mortal  be: 
It  never  through  my  mind  had  passed 

The  time  would  e'er  be  o'er, 
And  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last, 

And  thou  shouldst  smile  no  morel 
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And  stiU  upon  that  face  I  look, 

And  think  'twill  smile  again; 
And  still  the  thought  I  will  not  brook, 

That  I  must  look  in  vain. 
But  when  I  speak— thou  dost  not  say 

What  thou  ne'er  left'sl  unsaid; 
And  now  I  fetl,  as  weil  I  may, 

Sweet  Mary,  thou  art  dead! 

If  thou  wouldst  stay,  e'en  as  tbou  art. 

All  ctJd  and  all  serene, 
I  siitl  might  press  thy  silent  heart, 

And  where  thy  smiles  have  been. 
While  e'en  thy  chill, .bleak  rorse  I  have, 

11)011  seemest  still  mine  own; 
But  there  I  lay  thee  in  thy  grave, — 

And  I  am  now  alonel 

I  do  not  think,  where'er  thou  art, 

Th^u  hast  forgotten  me; 
And  I,  perhaps,  may  soothe  tMs  heart 

lo  thinking,  too,  o(  thee; 
Yet  there  was  round  Lhee  such  a  dawn 

Of  light  ne'er  seen  before. 
As  fancy  never  could  have  drawn, 

And  never  can  restore! 

Ckartes  Wolfe  [1791-181^] 

MY  HEART  AND  I 

Enooch!  we're  tired,  my  heart  and  1. 
We  sit  beside  the  headstone  thus. 
And  wish  (hat  name  were  carved  for  us. 

The  moss  reprints  more  tenderly 
The  hard  types  of  the  mason's  knife. 
As  Heaven's  sweet  life  renews  earth's  life 

With  which  we're  tired,  my  heart  and  I. 

You  see  we're  tired,  my  heart  and  I. 
We  dealt  with  books,  we  trusted  men, 
And  in  our  own  blood  drenched  the  pen, 
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As  if  such  colors  couU  not  fly. 
Wc  walked  too  straight  for  fortune's  end, 
We  loved  too  trui;  to  keep  a  frieid; 

At  last  we'ie  tired,  my  heart  and  I. 

How  tired  we  feel,  my  heart  and  I! 

We  seem  of  do  use  in  ihe  world; 

Our  fancies  hang  gray  and  uncurled 
About  men's  eyes  indifferently; 

Our  voice  which  thrilled  you  so,  will  let 

You  sleep;  our  tears  are  only  wet: 
What  do  we  here,  my  heart  and  IP 

So  tired,  so  tired,  my  heart  and  II 
It  was  not  thus  in  that  old  time 
When  Ralph  sat  with  me  'neath  (he  lime 

To  watch  the  sunset  from  the  sky. 
"Dear  love,  you're  looking  tired,"  he  said: 
I,  smiling  at  him,  shook  my  head. 

Tis  now  we're  tired,  my  heart  and  I. 

So  tired,  so  tired,  my  heart  and  I! 
Though  now  none  takes  me  on  his  arm 
To  fold  me  Hose  and  kiss  me  warm 

"nil  each  quick  breath  end  in  a  sigh 
Of  happy  languor.  Now,  alone, 
Wc  lean  upon  this  graveyard  stone, 

Uncheered,  unkissed,  my  heart  and  I. 

Tired  out  we  are,  my  h 

Suppose  the  world  bi 

To  tempt  us,  crusted 
Of  powers  and  pleasure 

Wc  scarcely  care  to  ! 

A  pretty  child,  or  Go,.  ^  „.,.■.  ..^,^, 
We  feel  so  tired,  my  heart  and  I. 

Yet  who  compbins?    My  heart  and  I? 
In  this  abundant  earth  no  doubt 
Is  little  room  for  things  worn  out; 
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Disdain  tbem,  break  them,  throw  them  byl 
And  if  before  the  days  grew  rough 
We  ome  were  loved,  used, — ^wcU  enough, 

I  think,  we've  fared,  my  heart  and  I. 

Eiitabeth  Barrett  Bromning  [igo6-iS6i] 


ROSALIND'S  SCROLL 

From  The  Pott's  Vow" 

I  LEFT  thee  last,  a  child  at  heart, 

A  woman  scarce  in  years; 
I  come  to  thee,  a  solemn  corpse 

Which  neither  feels  nor  fears. 
I  have  no  breath  to  use  in  sighs; 
They  laid  the  dead-we^hts  on  mine  eyes 

To  seal  them  safe  from  tears. 

Look  on  me  with  thine  own  calm  look: 

I  meet  it  calm  as  thou. 
No  look  of  thine  can  change  this  smile. 

Or  break  thy  sinful  vow: 
I  tell  thee  that  my  fX)or  scorned  heart 
laof  thine  earth— thine  earth,  a  part: 

It  cannot  vtx  thee  now. 

But  out,  alas!  these  words  are  writ 

By  a  living,  loving  one, 
Adown  whose  cheeks  the  proofs  of  life, 

The  warm  quick  tears  do  run; 
Ah,  let  the  unloving  corpse  control 
Thy  scorn  back  from  the  loving  soul 

Whose  i^aee  of  rest  b  won. 

I  have  prayed  for  thee  with  bursting  sob 
When  passion's  course  was  free; 

I  have  prayed  for  thee  with  silent  lips 
In  the  anguish  none  could  see; 

TTiey  whispered  oft,  "She  sleepeUi  soft" — 
But  I  only  prayed  lor  thee. 
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Go  to!    I  pray  for  thee  no  more: 

The  corpse's  tongue  is  still; 
Its  folded  lingers  point  to  heaven, 

But  point  there  stiff  and  chill: 
No  farther  wrong,  no  farther  woe 
Hath  license  from  the  sin  below 

Its  tranquil  heart  to  thrill. 

I  charge  thee,  by  the  living's  prayer, 

And  the  dead's  silentness. 
To  wring  from  otit  thy  soul  a  cry 

Which  God  shall  hear  aiid  bless! 
Lest  Heaven's  own  palm  droop  in  my  h&nd, 
And  pale  among  the  saints  I  stand, 

A  saint  companionless. 

Elizabtih  BarreU  Browning  [i»)e-i86i| 

LAMENT  OF  THE  IRISH  EMIGRANT 

I'u  siitin'  on  the  stile,  Mary, 

Where  we  sat  aide  by  side 
On  a  bright  May  mornin'  long  ago, 

When  first  you  were  my  bride. 
The  corn  was  springin'  fresh  and  green, 

And  the  lark  sang  loud  and  high. 
And  the  red  was  on  your  lip,  Mary, 

And  the  love-light  iu  your  eye. 

The  place  is  little  changed,  Mary, 

The  day  is  bright  as  then, 
The  lark's  loud  song  is  in  my  car. 

And  the  corn  is  green  again; 
But  I  miss  the  soft  clasp  of  your  hand, 

And  your  brc;ilh,  warm  on  my  cheek: 
And  1  still  keep  list'nin'  for  the  words 

You  never  more  will  speak. 

"Tis  but  a  step  down  yonder  lane, 
And  the  little  church  stands  near — 

The  church  where  we  were  wed,  Mary; 
1  see  the  spire  from  here. 
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But  the  graveyard  lies  between,  Mary, 
And  my  step  might  break  your  rest — 

For  I've  laid  you,  darling,  down  to  sleep, 
With  your  baby  on  your  breast, 

I'm  very  lonely  now,  Mary, 

For  the  poor  make  no  new  friends; 
But,  oh!  they  love  the  better  still 

The  few  our  Father  sends. 
And  you  were  all  I  had,  Mary, 

My  blessin'  and  my  pride: 
There's  nothin'  left  to  care  for  now. 

Since  my  poor  Mary  died. 

Yours  was  the  good,  brave  heart,  Mary, 

That  still  kept  hoping  on, 
When  the  trust  in  God  had  left  my  soul. 

And  my  arm's  young  strength  was  gone; 
There  was  comfort  ever  on  your  lip. 

And  the  kind  look  on  your  brow — 
I  bless  you,  Mary,  for  that  same, 

Though  you  cannot  hear  me  now. 

I  thank  you  For  the  patient  smile 

When  your  heart  was  fit  to  break, 
When  the  hunger  pain  was  gnawin'  there. 

And  you  hid  it  for  my  sake; 
I  bless  you  for  the  pleasant  word, 

When  your  heart  was  sad  and  sore^ 
Ohl  I'm  thankful  you  are  gone,  Mary, 

Where  grief  can't  reach  you  morel 

I'm  biddin'  you  a  long  farewell. 

My  Mary— kind  and  truel 
But  I'll  not  forget  you,  darting, 

In  the  land  I'm  goin'  to: 
They  say  there's  bread  and  work  for  all, 

And  the  sun  shines  always  there. 
But  I'll  not  forget  old  Ireland, 

Were  it  fifty  limes  as  fair! 
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And  often  in  those  grand  old  woods 

I'll  sit,  and  shut  my  eyes, 
And  my  heart  will  travel  back  again 

To  the  place  where  Mary  lies; 
And  I'll  think  I  see  the  little  stile 

Where  we  sat  side  by  side, 
And  the  ^ringin'  com,  and  the  br^ht  May  morn. 

When  first  you  were  my  bride. 

Hdeii  Sdina  Sheridan  [1807-1867] 

THE  KING  OF  DENMARK'S  RIDE 

Word  was  brought  to  the  Danish  king 

(Hurry!) 
That  the  love  of  his  heart  lay  suffering. 
And  pined  for  the  comfort  his  voice  would  bring; 

(0,  ride  as  though  you  were  flyingl) 
Better  he  loves  each  golden  curl 
On  the  brow  of  that  Scandinavian  giri 
Than  his  rich  crown  jewels  of  niby  and  pearl: 
And  his  rose  of  the  isles  is  dying! 

Thirty  nobles  saddled  with  speed; 

(Hurry!) 
Each  one  mounting  a  gallant  steed 
Which  he  kept  for  battle  and  days  of  need; 

(O,  ride  as  though  you  were  flying!) 
Spura  were  struck  in  the  foaming  flank; 
Worn-out  chargers  Staggered  and  sank; 
Bridles  were  slackened,  and  girths  were  burst; 
But  ride  as  they  would,  the  king  rode  first. 
For  his  rose  of  the  isles  lay  dying! 

His  nobles  are  beaten,  one  by  one; 

(Hurry!) 
They  have  fainted,  and  faltered,  and  homeward  gone; 
His  little  fair  page  now  fdlows  alone, 

For  strength  and  for  courage  trying! 
The  king  looked  back  at  that  faithful  child; 
Wan  was  the  face  that  answering  smiled; 
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They  passed  the  drawbridge  with  clattering  din, 
Then  he  dropped;  and  only  the  king  rode  io 
Where  his  rose  o(  the  isles  lay  dying! 

The  king  blew  a  blast  on  his  bugle  horn; 

(Silence!) 
No  answer  came;  but  faint  and  foriom 
An  echo  returned  on  the  oold  gray  mom, 

Like  the  breath  of  a  spirit  sighing. 
The  castle  portal  stood  grimly  wide; 
None  welcomed  the  king  from  that  weary  ride; 
For  dead,  in  the  light  of  the  dawniqg  day. 
The  pale  sweet  form  of  the  welcwM^  lay. 
Who  had  yearned  for  his  voice  wlule  dying! 

The  panting  steed,  with  a  drooping  crest. 

Stood  weary. 
The  king  returned  from  her  chamber  of  rest. 
The  thick  sobs  choking  in  bis  breast; 

And,  that  dumb  compaukm  eydDg, 
The  tears  gushed  forth  which  he  strove  to  check; 
He  bowed  his  head  on  his  charger's  neck: 
"O  steed,  that  every  nerve  didst  strain, 
Dfcir  steed,  our  ride  hath  been  in  vain 
To  the  balls  where  my  love  lay  dying!" 

Carolint  Elizabeth  Sarah  Norton  |i8o8-i8toI 

THE  WATCHER 
A  ROSE  for  a  young  head, 
A  ring  for  a  btidc, 
Joy  for  the  homestead 
Clean  and  wide — 

Who's  that  waiting 

In  the  rain  outside? 

A  heart  for  an  old  friend, 
A  hand  for  the  new: 
Love  can  to  earth  lend 
Heaven's  hue— 

Who's  that  standing 
In  the  silver  dew? 
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A  smile  for  the  parting, 

A  tear  as  they  go. 

God's  sweelhearting 

Ends  just  so— 
Who's  that  watching 
Where  the  black  winds  blow? 

He  who  is  waiting 
In  the  rain  outside, 
He  who  is  standing 
Where  the  dew  drops  wide. 
He  who  is  watching 
In  the  wind  must  ride 

(Though  the  pale  hands  ding) 

With  the  rose 

And  the  ring 

And  the  bride, 
Must  ride 
With  the  red  of  the  rose, 
And  the  gold  of  the  ring, 
And  the  lips  and  the  hair  of  the  bride. 
James  StefimK  {iS 

THE  THREE  SISTERS 
Gone  are  those  three,  those  sisters  rare 
With  wonder-lips  and  eyes  ashine. 
One  was  wise  and  one  was  fair. 
And  one  was  mine. 

Ye  mourners,  weave  for  the  sleeping  hair 
Of  only  two  your  ivy  vine. 
For  one  was  wise  and  one  was  fair, 
But  one  was  mine. 

Arthur  Dtniton  FUke  [1SS3- 

BALLAD 

He  said:  "The  shadows  darken  down. 

The  night  is  near  at  hand. 
Now  who's  the  friend  will  follow  me 

Into  the  sunless  land? 
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"  For  I  have  vassals  leal  and  true, 

And  I  have  comrades  kind, 
And  wberesoe'er  my  soul  shall  speed, 

They  will  not  stay  beUnd." 

He  sought  the  brother  young  and  Uiihe 

Who  bore  his  spear  and  shield: 
"In  the  long  chase  you've  followed  me, 

And  in  the  battle-lidd. 

"Few  vows  you  make;  but  true's  your  heart, 

And  you  with  me  will  win." 
He  said;  "God  sf>eed  you,  brother  mine, 

But  I  am  next  of  kin." 

He  sought  the  friar,  the  gtay  old  piiest 

Who  loved  his  father's  board. 
The  friar  he  turned  him  to  the  cast 

And  reverently  adored. 

He  saidi  "A  godless  name  you  bear, 

A  godless  life  you've  led. 
And  whoso  wins  along  with  you. 

His  spirit  shall  have  dread. 

"Oh,  hasten,  get  your  guilty  soul 

From  every  burden  shriven; 
Yet  you  arc  bound  foe  flame  and  dole. 

But  I  am  bound  for  heaven." 

He  sought  the  lady  bright  and  proud, 

Who  sate  at  his  right  band: 
"Make  haste,  O  Love,  to  follow  me 

Into  the  sunless  land." 

She  said'.  "And  pass  you  in  your  prime? 

Heaven  give  me  days  of  cheer! 
And  keep  me  from  the  sunless  clime 

Many  and  many  a  year." 
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All  heavily  the  sun  sank  dowD 
Among  Uaek  clouds  of  (ate. 

There  came  a  woman  fair  and  wan 
Unto  ihc  castle  gate. 

Through  gazing  vassals,  idle  serfs, 

So  silently  she  sped! 
The  winding  staircase  echoed  not 

Unto  her  light,  light  iread. 

His  lady  eyed  her  scornfully. 

She  stood  at  his  right  hand; 
She  said:  "And  I  will  follow  you 

Into  the  sunless  land. 

"There  is  no  expiation,  none. 

A  bitter  load  I  bore: 
Now  I  shall  love  you  nevermore, 

Never  and  nevennore. 

"  There  is  no  touch  or  tone  of  yours 
Can  make  the  old  love  wake." 

She  said:  "But  I  will  follow  you, 
Even  for  the  old  love's  sake." 

Oh,  he  has  kissed  her  on  the  brow. 

He  took  her  by  the  hand: 
Into  the  sunless  land  they  went. 

Into  the  starless  land. 

May  Kendall  |i8 


"O  THAT  'TWERE  POSSIBLE" 

Viom"Utai" 

O  THAT  'twere  possible 
After  long  grief  and  pain 

To  find  the  arms  of  my  true  love 
Round  me  once  again  1 
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When  I  was  wont  to  meet  her 

In  the  silent  moody  pUces 
Of  the  land  that  gave  me  birth, 

We  stood  tranced  in  long  embraces 
Mixed  with  kisses  sweeter,  sweeter 

Than  anything  on  earth. 

A  shadow  flits  before  me, 

Not  thou,  but  like  to  thee. 
Ah,  Christ,  that  it  were  possible 

For  one  short  hour  to  see 
The  souls  we  loved,  that  they  might  tell  us 

What  and  where  they  be! 

Alfred  Tennyson  (iSoq-iSoi] 


"HOME  THEY  BROUGHT  HER  WARRIOR 
DEAD" 

Fran  "Tlw  Pnncas" 

Home  they  brought  her  warrior  (lead; 

She  nor  swooned,  nor  uttered  cry. 
All  her  maidens,  watching,  said, 

"She  must  weep  or  she  will  die." 

Then  they  prabed  him,  soft  and  low, 

Called  him  worthy  to  be  loved. 
Truest  friend  and  noblest  foe; 

Yet  she  neither  spoke  noi  moved. 

Stole  a  maiden  from  her  place. 

Lightly  to  the  warrior  stq9>ed. 
Took  the  face^doth  from  the  face; 

Yet  she  neither  moved  nor  wept 

Rose  a  nurse  of  ninety  years, 

Set  his  child  upon  her  knee, — 
Like  summer  tempest  came  her  tears, 

"Sweet  my  child,  I  live  for  thee." 

Alfred  Tennyson  [iSog-iSgi) 
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EVELYN  HOPE 

Beautiful  Evelyn  Hope  is  dead! 

Sit  and  walch  by  her  side  an  hour. 
That  is  her  book-shelf,  this  her  bed; 

She  plucked  that  piece  ol  gcranium-fkiwer, 
Beginning  to  die  too,  in  the  glass. 

Little  has  yet  been  changed,  I  think: 
The  shutters  arc  shut,  no  light  may  pass 

Save  two  long  rays  through  the  hinge's  chink, 

Sutccn  years  old  when  she  died ! 

Perhaps  she  had  scarcely  heard  ray  name; 
It  was  not  her  time  to  love;  beside. 

Her  life  had  many  a  hope  and  aim. 
Duties  enough  and  little  cares, 

And  now  was  quiet,  now  astir, 
Till  God's  hand  beckoned  unawares,— 

And  the  sweet  white  brow  is  all  of  her. 
Is  it  too  late,  then,  Evelyn  Hope? 

What,  your  soul  was  pure  and  true, 
The  good  stars  met  in  your  horoscope, 

Made  you  of  spirit,  fire,  and  dew — 
And,  just  because  I  was  thrice  as  old. 

And  our  paths  in  the  world  diverged  so  wide, 
Each  was  naught  to  each,  must  I  be  told? 

We  were  feUow  mortals,  naught  beside? 

No,  indeed!  for  God  above 

Is  great  to  grant,  as  mighty  to  make, 
And  creates  the  love  to  reward  the  love: 

I  claim  you  still,  for  my  own  love's  sake! 
Delayed,  it  may  be,  for  more  lives  yet. 

Through  worlds  I  shall  traverse,  not  a  few: 
Much  is  to  Icam.  much  to  forget 

Ere  the  time  be  come  for  taking  you. 
But  the  time  will  come,— at  last  it  will. 

When,  Evelyn  Hope,  what  meant  (I  shall  say) 
In  the  lower  earth,  in  the  years  long  still, 

That  body  and  soul  so  pure  and  gay? 
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Why  your  bail  was  amber,  I  shall  divine. 
And  your  mouth  of  your  own  geranium's  red, —  . 

And  what  you  would  do  with  me,  in  fine. 
In  the  new  life  come  ia  the  old  one's  stead. 

I  have  lived  (I  shall  say)  so  much  since  then, 

Given  up  myself  so  many  times, 
Gained  me  the  gains  of  various  men, 

Ransacked  the  ages,  spoiled  the  climes; 
Yet  one  thing,  one,  in  my  soul's  full  scope, 

Either  I  missed  or  ilself  missed  me: 
And  I  want  and  find  you,  Evelyn  Hope! 

What  is  the  issue?  let  us  see[ 

I  loved  you,  Evelyn,  all  the  while! 

My  heart  seemed  full  as  it  could  hold; 
There  was  place  and  lo  spare  for  the  frank  young  smile. 

And  the  red  young  mouth,  and  the  hair's  young  gold. 
So,  bush, — I  will  give  you  this  leaf  to  keep; 

See,  I  shut  it  inside  the  sweet,  cold  hand! 
There,  that  ia  our  secret:  go  lo  sleepi 

You  will  wake,  and  remember,  and  understand. 

Kobtrl  Brmirmng  |i8i3-i88oI 
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Cold  in  the  earth— and  the  deep  snow  piled  above  thee. 
Far,  far  removed,  cold  in  the  dreary  gravel 

Have  1  forgot,  my  only  Love,  to  love  thee, 
Severed  at  last  by  Time's  all-severing  wave? 

Now,  when  alone,  do  my  thoughts  no  Longer  hover 
Over  the  mountains,  on  that  northern  shore, 

Resting  their  wings  where  heath  and  fern-leaves  cover 
Thy  noble  heart  for  ever,  ever  more? 

Cold  in  the  earth — and  fifteen  wild  Decembers, 
From  those  brown  hills,  have  melted  into  spring; 

Faithful,  indeed,  is  the  spirit  that  remembeis 
Aftei  such  years  of  change  and  sufferingi 
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Sweet  Love  of  youth,  forgive,  if  I  foigct  thee, 
'  While  the  world's  tide  is  bearing  me  along; 
Other  desires  and  other  hopes  beiet  me, 
Hopes  which  obscure,  but  cannot  do  thee  wrongl 

No  later  light  has  light«ned  up  my  he&vm, 
No  second  mom  has  ever  sbune  for  me; 

All  my  life's  bUss  from  thy  dear  life  was  given, 
All  my  life's  bliss  is  in  the  giEive  with  thee. 

But,  when  the  days  of  golden  dreams  had  perished, 
And  even  Despair  was  powerless  to  destroy; 

Then  did  I  learn  how  existence  could  be  cheri^ed. 
Strengthened,  and  fed  without  the  aid  of  joy. 

Then  did  I  check  the  tears  of  useless  passion^ 
Weaned  my  young  soul  from  yearning  alter  thine; 

Sternly  denied  its  burning  wish  to  hasten 
Down  to  that  tomb  already  more  than  mini. 

And,  even  yet,  I  dare  not  let  it  languish. 

Dare  not  indulge  in  memory's  rapturous  pain; 
Once  drinking  de^  of  that  divinest  uiguiah, 

How  could  1  seek  the  empty  world  again? 

EmityBranli  [1818-1848I 

SONG 

The  linnet  in  the  rocky  dells, 

The  moor-lark  in  the  air, 
The  bee  among  the  heather  bells 

That  hide  my  lady  fair: 

The  wild  deer  browse  above  her  breast; 

The  wild  birds  raise  their  brood; 
And  they,  her  smiles  of  love  caressed, 

Have  left  her  solitude. 

I  ween  that,  when  the  grave's  dark  wall 

Did  first  her  form  retain. 
They  thought  their  hearts  could  ne'er  recaU 

The  light  of  joy  again. 
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They  thought  the  tide  of  grief  would  flow 

Unchecked  through  future  years; 
But  where  is  all  their  anguish  now, 

And  where  are  all  their  tears? 

Well,  let  them  fight  for  honor's  breath, 

Or  pleasure's  shade  pursue: 
The  dweller  in  the  land  of  death 

Is  changed  and  careless  too. 

And,  if  their  eyes  should  watch  and  weep 

TiU  sorrow's  source  were  dry, 
She  would  not,  in  her  tranquil  sleep. 

Return  a  single  sigh. 

Blow,  west-wind,  by  the  lonely  mound. 

And  murmur,  summer  streams! 
There  is  no  need  of  other  sound 

To  soothe  my  lady's  dreams. 

Emily  Bnmli  11818-1848] 


SONG  OF  THE  OLD  LOVE 

Fn>m  "Supper  U  Ibe  Mlfl" 

When  spiarrows  build,  and  the  leaves  break  forth, 

My  old  sorrow  wakes  and  cries. 
For  I  know  there  is  dawn  in  the  far,  far  north, 

And  a  scarlet  sun  doth  rise; 
Like  a  scarlet  fleece  the  snow-field  spreads. 

And  the  icy  founts  run  free, 
And  the  bergs  begin  to  bow  their  heads, 

And  [Junge,  and  sail  in  the  sea. 

0  my  lost  love,  and  my  own,  own  love, 

And  my  love  that  loved  me  so! 
Is  there  never  a  chink  in  the  world  above 

Where  they  listen  for  words  from  below? 
Nay,  I  spoke  once,  and  I  grieved  thee  sore, 

1  remember  a)l  that  I  said, 
And  now  thou  wilt  hear  me  no  more — no  more 

Till  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead. 
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Thou  didst  set  thy  foot  on  the  ship,  and  sail 

To  the  ice~&elds  and  the  snow; 
Thou  wert  sad,  for  thy  love  did  naught  avail, 

And  the  end  I  could  not  know; 
How  could  1  tell  I  should  love  thee  to-day, 

Whom  that  day  I  held  not  dear? 
How  could  I  know  I  should  love  thee  away 

When  I  did  not  love  thee  anear? 

We  shall  walk  no  more  through  the  sodden  plain 

With  the  faded  bents  o'cfspread, 
Wc  shall  stand  no  more  by  the  seething  main 

While  the  dark  wrack  drives  o'erhead; 
We  shall  part  no  more  in  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

Where  thy  last  farewell  was  said; 
But  perhaps  I  shall  meet  thee  and  know  thee  again 

When  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead. 

Jean  Jagdmo  [1820-1897] 

REQmESCAT 

Strew  on  her  roses,  roses, 

And  never  a  ^ray  of  yew! 
In  quiet  she  reposes: 
Ah!  would  that  I  did  too. 

Her  mirth  the  world  required; 

She  bathed  it  in  smiles  of  glee. 
But  her  heart  was  tired,  tired. 

And  now  they  let  her  be. 

Her  life  was  turning,  turning. 
In  mazes  of  heat  and  sound. 

But  for  peace  her  soul  was  yearning. 
And  now  peace  laps  her  round. 

Her  cabined,  ample  Spirit, 

It  fluttered  and  failed  for  breath. 

To-night  it  doth  inherit 
The  vasty  hall  of  Death. 

Uatthcw  Aritold  (iSaa-iSSSl 
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"doitglas,  dowglas,  tendir  Ata>  tied" 
Could  yc  come  back  to  me,  Douglas,  Douglas, 

In  the  old  likened  that  I  knew, 
I  would  be  so  faithful,  so  loving,  Douglas, 

Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

Never  a  scornful  word  should  grieve  ye, 
I'd  smile  on  ye  sweet  as  the  angels  do: 

Sweet  as  your  smile  on  me  shone  ever, 
Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

Ob,  to  call  back  the  days  that  arc  not! 

My  eyes  were  blinded,  your  words  were  few: 
Do  you  know  the  truth  now,  up  in  heaven, 

Doi^las,  Douglas,  tender  and  true? 

I  never  was  worthy  of  you,  Douglas; 

Not  half  worthy  the  like  of  you: 
Now  all  men  beside  seem  to  me  like  shadows — 

I  love  you,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

Stretch  out  your  hand  to  me,  Douglas,  Douglas, 
Drop  forgiveness  frorh  heaven  like  dew; 

As  I  lay  my  heart  on  your  dead  heart,  Douglas, 
Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true! 

Dinah  Maria  Unlock  Craik  [1816-1887} 

FOUR  YEARS 
At  the  Midsummer,  when  the  hay  was  down. 
Said  I  mournful — Though  my  life  be  in  its  prime. 
Bare  lie  my  meadows  all  shorn  before  thdr  time. 
O'er  my  sere  woodlands  the  leaves  are  turning  brown; 
it  is  the  hot  Midsummer,  when  the  hay  ia  down. 

At  the  Midsummer,  when  the  hay  was  down, 
Stood  she  by  the  brooklet,  young  and  very  fair, 
With  the  first  white  bindweed  twisted  in  her  hair — 
Hair  that  drooped  like  birch-boughs,  all  in  heisimple  gown- 
That  eve  in  high  Midsummer,  when  the  hay  was  down. 
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At  the  Midsummer,  when  the  bay  was  down, 
Crept  she  a.  villing  bride  close  into  my  breast; 
Low-piled  the  thunder-clouds  had  sunk  into  the  west, 
Ked-eyed  thesun  out-glared  like  knight  fromlec^uered  town; 
It  was  the  high  Midsummer,  aod  the  sun  was  down. 

It  is  Midsummer — all  the  iiay  is  down. 
Close  to  her  forehead  press  I  dying  eyes, 
Praying  God  shield  her  till  we  meet  in  Paradise, 
Bless  her  in  love's  name  who  was  my  joy  and  crown, 
And  I  go  at  Midsummer,  when  the  hay  is  down. 

Dinah  Maria  Mulock  Craik  liajG-iSSi) 

BARBARA 
On  the  Sabbath-day, 
Through  the  churchyard  old  and  gray. 
Over  the  cri^  and  yellow  leaves,  I  held  my  nistUng  way; 
And  amid  the  words  of  mercy,  failing  on  my  soul  like  bahns; 
'Mid  the  gorgeous  storms  of  music— in  the  mellow  organ- 

'Mid  the  upward  streaming  prayers,  and  the  rich  and  solemn 

I  stood  careless,  Barbara. 

My  heart  was  otherwhere 

While  the  organ  shook  the  air, 

And  the  priest,  with  outspread  hands,  blessed  the  people 

with  a  prayer; 
But,  when  rising  to  go  homeward,  with  a  mild  and  saint -like 

shine 
Gleamed  a  face  of  airy  beauty  with  its  heavenly  eyes  on 

mine — 
Gleamed  and  vanished  in  a  moment— O  that  face  was  surely 

thine 
Out  of  heaven,  Barbara! 

0  pallid,  pallid  face! 
0  earnest  eyes  of  gracel 

When  last  I  saw  thee,  dearest,  it  was  in  another  [dace. 
Yon  came  running  forth  to  meet  me  with  my  love^gift  on 
your  wrist: 
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The  flutter  of  a  long  white  dress,  then  all  was  lost  in  miat — 
A  purple  stain  of  agony  was  on  the  mouth  1  kissed, 
That  wild  monting,  Barbara! 

I  searched  in  my  despair, 
Sunny  noon  and  midnight  air; 

I  oxild  not  drive  away  the  thought  that  you  were  lingering 
there. 

0  many  and  many  a  winter  night  I  sat  when  you  were  gone. 
My  worn  (ace  buried  in  my  bands,  beside  the  fire  alone. 
Within  the  dripping  churchyard,  the  rain  plashing  on  your 

stone. 
You  were  sleeping,  Barbara. 

'Mong  angeU,  do  you  think 
Of  the  precious  golden  link 

1  clasped  around  your  happy  arm  while  sitting  by  yon 

brink? 
Or  when  that  night  oE  gliding  dance,  of  laughter  and  guitars. 
Was  emptied  of  its  music,  and  we  watched,  through  lattice- 
bars. 
The  silent  midnight  heaven  creeping  o'er  us  with  its  stars. 
Till  the  day  broke,  Barbara? 

In  the  years  I've  changed; 
Wild  and  far  my  heart  has  ranged, 

And  many  sins  and  errors  now  have  been  on  me  avenged; 
But  to  you  I  have  been  faithful,  whatsoever  good  I  lacked: 
I  loved  you,  and  above  my  life  still  hangs  that  love  intact — 
Your  love  the  trembling  nunbow,  I  the  reckless  cataract. 
SliU  1  love  you,  Barbara! 

Yet,  love,  I  am  unblest; 

With  many  doubts  oppressed, 

1  wander  like  a  desert  wind,  without  a  place  of  rest. 

Could  I  but  win  you  for  an  hour  from  off  that  starry  shore. 

The  hunger  of  my  soul  were  stilled,  for  Death  hath  told  you 

more    ■ 
Than  the  melancholy  world  dcth  know;  tnings  deeper  than 

aUlore 
Will  you  teach  me,  Barbara? 
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In  vain,  in  vain,  in  vaial 

You  will  never  come  a^ain. 

There  droops  upon  the  dreary  hills  a  nouniul  tringe  of  rein; 

The  gloaming  closes  slowly  round,  loud  winds  are  in  the  tree. 

Round  selfish  shores  (or  ever  moans  the  hurt  and  nonnded 

Tliere  is  no  rest  upon  the  earth,  peace  is  with  Death  and  thee, 
Barbara! 

Aktandcr  Smith  [1SJ0-1S67] 

SONG 

When  I  am  dead,  my  dearest. 

Sing  no  sad  songs  for  me; 
Plant  thou  no  ros^  at  my  head. 

Nor  shady  cypress-tree: 
Be  the  green  grass  above  me 

With  showers  and  dewdrops  wet; 
And  if  thou  wilt,  remember, 

And  if  thou  wilt,  forget. 

I  shall  not  see  the  shadows, 

I  shall  not  fed  the  rain ; 
1  shall  not  hear  the  nightingale 

Sing  on,  as  if  in  pain: 
And  dreaming  through  the  twilight 

That  doth  not  rise  nor  set, 
Haply  I  may  remember 

And  haply  may  forget. 

ChrUlina  Georgina  RossttU  [t&yr-ii^ii 


HELEN 
The  autumn  seems  to  cry  for  thee. 

Best  lover  of  the  autumn  days! 
Each  scarlet -tipped  and  wine-red  tree, 

Each  russet  branch  and  branch  of  gold, 
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Gleams  through  its  veil  of  shimmering  haze, 

And  seeks  thee  as  they  sought  of  old: 
For  all  the  glory  o(  their  dress. 
They  wear  a  look  of  wisthilness. 

In  every  wood  I  see  thee  stand, 
The  ruddy  boughs  above  thy  head. 

And  heaped  in  either  slender  hand 
The  frosted  white  and  amber  ferns, 

llie  sumach's  deep,  resplendent  red, 
Which  like  a  fiery  feather  burns. 

And,  over  all,  thy  happy  eyes, 

Shining  as  dear  as  autumn  skies. 

1  hear  thy  call  upon  the  breeze, 

Gay  as  the  dancing  wind,  and  sweet. 

And,  underneath  the  radiant  trees, 
O'er  lichens  gray  and  darkling  moss. 

Follow  the  trace  of  those  light  feet 
Which  never  were  at  fault  or  loss, 

But,  by  some  forest  instinct  led, 

Knew  where  to  turn  and  how  to  tread. 

Where  art  thou,  comrade  true  and  tried? 

The  woodlands  call  for  thee  in  vain, 
And  sadly  bums  the  autumn-tide 

Before  my  eyes,  made  dim  and  blind 
By  blurring,  puzzling  mists  of  pain. 

I  look  before,  I  look  behind; 
Beauty  and  loss  seem  everywhere. 
And  gjief  and  glory  fill  the  air. 

Already,  in  these  few  short  weeks, 

A  hundred  things  I  leave  unsaid. 
Because  there  is  no  voice  that  speaks 

In  answer,  and  no  listening  car. 
No  one  to  care  now  thou  art  dead ! 

And  month  by  month,  and  year  by  year, 
I  shall  but  miss  thee  more,  and  go 
With  half  my  thought  untold,  I  know. 
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I  do  not  think  thou  hast  (o^ot, 

1  know  that  I  sbaU  not  foiget, 
And  some  day,  glad,  but  wondchng  not, 

Wc  two  shall  meet,  and,  face  to  face. 
In  still,  fair  fields  unseen  as  yet, 

Sh^t  talk  of  each  old  time  and  {dace, 
And  smile  at  pain  interpreted 
By  wisdom  learned  since  we  were  dead. 

Sarah  Ckatauey  Woohey  [1845-1905] 


tOVE  AND  DEATH 

In  the  wild  autumn  weather,  when  the  rain  was  on  the  sea, 
And  the  boughs  sobbed  together.  Death  came  and  spake  to 

"Those  red  drops  of  thy  heart  I  have  come  to  take  from 

thee; 
As  the  storm  sheds  the  rose,  so  thy  love  shall  broken  be," 
Said  Death  tome. 

Then  I  stood  straight  and  tearless  while  the  rain  was  in  the 

And  I  spake  low  and  tearless:  "When  thou  hast  made  my 

Those  red  drops  from  my  heart  then  thou  ^lalt  surely  have; 
But  the  rose  keeps  its  bloom,  as  I  my  love  will  save 
All  for  my  grave." 

In  the  wild  auttmui  weather  a  dread  sword  slipped  from  its 

sheath; 
While  the  boughs  s«^bed  together,  I  fought  a  fight  with 

Death, 
And  I  vanquished  him  with  prayer,  and  I  vanquished  him 

by  faith: 
Now  the  summer  air  is  sweet  with  the  roee's  fragrant  breath 
That  conquered  Death. 

Rosa  MnikoUand  (18    ^ 
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TO  ONE  IN  PARADISE 
Ttoo  wast  an  that  to  me,  love, 

For  which  my  soul  did  pine: 
A  green  isle  in  the  sea,  love, 

A  fountain  and  a  shrine 
All  wreathed  with  fairy  fruits  and  flowers, 

And  all  the  flowers  were  mine. 

Ah,  dieam  too  bri^t  to  last! 

Ah,  suny  Hope,  that  didst  arise 
But  to  be  overcast! 

A  voice  from  out  of  the  Future  dies, 
"On!  onl"— but  o'er  the  Past 

(Dim  gulf!)  my  spirit  hovering  lies 
Mute,  motionless,  aghast. 

For,  alas!  alas!  with  me 

The  light  of  Life  is  o'er! 

No  more— no  more — no  more — 
(Such  language  holds  the  solemn  sea 

To  the  sands  upon  the  shore) 
Shall  bloom  the  thunder-blasted  tree. 

Or  tbe  stricken  eagle  soar. 

And  all  my  days  are  trances. 

And  all  my  nightly  dreams 
Are  where  thy  dark  eye  glances. 

And  where  thy  footstep  gleams — 
In  what  ethereal  dances, 

By  what  eternal  streams. 

Edgar  Allan  Pee  [i8oi)-i34gI 

ANNABEL  LEE 

It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago, 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
That  a  maiden  there  lived  whom  you  may  know 

By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee; 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  thought 

Than  to  love  and  be  loved  by  me. 
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I  was  a  child  and  she  was  a  child. 

In  this  Itingdom  by  the  sea, 
But  we  loved  with  a  love  (hat  was  more  ihan  love, 

I  and  tny  Annabel  Lee; 
Wilh  a  love  thai  the  winged  seraphs  of  heaven 

Coveled  her  and  me. 

And  this  was  the  reason  ihat,  long  ago, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  chilling 

My  beautiful  Annabel  Lee; 
So  that  her  highborn  kinsmen  came 

And  bore  her  away  from  me. 
To  shut  her  up  in  a  sepulchcr 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

The  angels,  not  half  so  happy  in  heaven. 

Went  envying  her  and  mc; 
Yes!  that  was  the  reason  (as  all  men  know. 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea) 
That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud  by  night. 

Chilling  and  killing  my  Annabel  Lee. 

But  our  love  it  was  stronger  by  far  than  thelove 

Of  those  who  were  older  than  we. 

Of  many  far  wiser  than  we; 
And  neither  the  angels  in  heaven  above. 

Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea. 
Can  ever  dissever  my  soul  trom  the  soul 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee: 

For  the  moon  never  beams,  without  bringing  me  dreams 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee; 
And  the  stars  never  rise,  but  1  feel  the  bright  eyes 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee; 
And  so,  all  the  night-tide,  I  lie  down  by  the  side 
Of  my  darling — my  darling — my  life  and  my  bride. 

In  the  sepukher  there  by  the  sea, 

In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 

Edgar  Allan  Pot  [1S09-1819] 
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Thank  Heaven!  the  crias — 

The  danger  is  past, 
And  the  lingering  illness 

Is  over  at  last — 
And  the  fever  called  "Living" 

Is  conquered  at  last. 

Sadly,  I  know 

I  am  shorn  of  my  strength. 
And  no  muscle  I  move 

As  I  lie  at  full  length: 
But  no  matter— I  feel 

I  am  better  at  length. 

And  I  rest  bo  composedly 

Now,  in  my  bed, 
That  any  beholder 

Might  fancy  me  dead — 
Might  start  at  beholding  me, 

Thinking  me  dead. 

The  moaning  and  groaning. 
The  sighing  and  sobbing. 

Are  quieted  now, 
With  that  horrible  throbbing 

At  heart— ah,  that  horrible, 
Horrible  throbbing! 

Tie  ackneas — the  nausea — 

The  pitiless  pain — 
Have  ceased,  with  the  fever 

That  maddened  my  brain — 
With  the  fever  called  "Living" 

That  burned  in  my  brain. 

And  O!  of  all  tortures 
Tliat  torture  the  worst 

Has  abated—the  terribk. 
Toauie  of  thint 
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For  the  naphthaline  river 

Of  Passion  accuret — 
I  have  drunk  of  a  water 

That  quenches  all  thirst, 
— Of  a  water  that  flows, 

With  a  lullaby  sound. 
From  a  spring  but  a  very  tew 

Feet  under  ground — 
From  a  eavem  not  very  far 

Down  under  ground. 
And  ah!  let  it  never 

Be  foolishly  said 
That  my  room  it  is  gloomy. 

And  narrow  my  bed; 
For  man  never  slept 

In  a  different  bed — 
And,  to  sleep,  you  must  slumbei 

In  just  such  a  bed. 
My  tantalized  spirit 

Here  blandly  reposes. 
Forgetting,  or  never 

Regretting,  its  roses- 
Its  old  agitations 

Of  myrtles  and  roses: 
For  now,  while  so  quietly 

Lying,  it  fancies 
A  holier  odor 

About  it,  of  pansies — 
A  rosemary  odor, 

Commingled  with  pansies— 
With  rue  and  the  beautiful 

Puritan  panics. 
And  so  it  lies  happily, 

Bathing  in  many 
A  dream  of  the  truth 

And  the  beauty  of  Annie- 
Drowned  in  a  bath 

Of  the  tresses  of  Annie. 
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She  tenderly  kissed  me, 

She  fondly  caressed, 
And  then  I  fell  gently 

To  sleep  on  her  breast — 
Deeply  to  sleep 

From  the  heaven  of  her  breast. 

When  the  light  was  extinguished. 

She  covered  me  warm, 
And  she  prayed  to  the  angels 

To  keep  me  from  harm — 
To  the  queen  of  the  angeb 

To  shield  me  from  harm. 

And  I  lie  so  composedly, 

Now,  in  my  bed 
{Knowing  her  love). 

That  you  fancy  me  dead — 
And  I  rest  so  contentedly, 

Now,  in  my  bed 
(With  her  love  at  my  breast). 

That  you  fancy  me  dead — 
That  you  shudder  to  look  at  me. 

Thinking  me  dead. 

But  my  heart  it  is  brighter 

Than  all  of  the  many 
Stars  inihe  sky, 

For  it  sparkles  with  Annie — 
It  glows  with  the  hght 

Of  the  love  of  my  Annie — 
With  the  thought  of  the  light 

Of  the  eyes  of  my  Annie. 

Edgor  Allan  Pee  [i8og-i8^ 

TELLING  THE  BEES 

Here  is  the  place;  right  over  the  hill 

Runs  the  path  I  took; 
You  can  see  the  gap  in  the  old  wall  slill, 

And  the  stepping-stones  in  the  shallow  broc^. 
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There  is  the  house,  with  the  gate  red-barred, 

And  the  poplars  tall; 
And  the  barn's  brown  length,  and  the  cattle-yard. 

And  the  white  horns  tossing  above  the  wall. 

There  are  the  beehives  ranged  in  the  siin ; 

And  down  by  the  brink 
Of  the  brook  are  her  poor  flowers,  wecd-o'errun, 

Pansy  and  daffodil,  rose  and  pink. 

A  year  has  gone,  as  the  tortoise  goes, 

Heavy  and  slow; 
And  the  same  rose  blows,  and  the  same  sun  glows, 

And  the  same  brook  sings  of  a  year  ago. 

lliere's  the  same  sweet  clover-smeD  in  the  breeze; 

And  the  June  sun  warm 
Tangles  his  wings  of  fire  in  the  trees, 

Setting,  as  then,  over  Femude  farm. 

I  mind  me  how  with  a  lover's  care 

From  my  Sunday  coat 
I  brushed  o&  the  burrs,  and  smoothed  my  hair. 

And  cooled  at  tjic  brooksidc  my  brow  and  throat 

Since  we  parted,  a  month  had  passed,— 

To  love,  a  year; 
Down  through  the  beeches  I  looked  at  last 

On  the  little  red  gale  and  the  well-sweep  near. 

I  can  see  it  all  now, — the  slantwise  rain 

Of  light  through  the  leaves, 
The  sundown's  blaze  on  her  window-pane. 

The  bloom  of  her  roses  under  the  eaves. 

Just  the  same  as  a  month  before, — 

The  house  and  the  trees. 
The  barn's  brown  gable,  the  vine  by  the  door,— 

Nothing  changed  but  the  hives  of  bees. 
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Before  them,  under  the  garden  wall. 

Forward  and  back, 
Went  drearily  singing  the  chore-girt  smaQ, 

Draping  each  hive  with  a  shred  of  black. 

Trembling,  I  listened:  the  summer  sun 

Had  the  chill  of  snow; 
For  I  knew  she  was  tcUing  the  bees  of  one 

Gone  on  the  journey  wc  alt  must  gol 

Then  I  said  to  myself,  "My  Mary  weeps 

For  the  dead  to-day: 
Haply  her  bhnd  old  giandsire  sleeps 

The  fret  and  the  pain  of  his  age  away." 

But  her  dog  vhined  low;  on  the  doorway  sill 

With  his  cane  to  his  chin. 
The  old  man  sat;  and  the  chore-girl  still 

Sung  to  the  bees  stealing  out  and  in. 

And  the  song  she  was  singing  ever  since 

In  my  ears  sounds  on: — 
"Stay  at  home,  pretty  bcwjs,  fly  not  hence! 

Mistress  Maiy  is  dead  and  gone!" 

John  GreeTttca/ WhiUier  [1807-1891) 

A  TRYST 

I  wnx  not  break  the  tryst,  my  dear. 

That  we  have  kept  so  long, 
TTiough  winter  and  its  snows  are  here. 

And  I've  no  heart  for  song. 

You  went  into  the  voiceless  ni^t; 

Your  path  led  tar  away. 
Did  you  forget  me,  Heart's  Delight, 

As  night  forgets  the  day? 

Sometimes  I  think  that  you  would  speak 

If  sliil  yoit  held  me  dear; 
But  space  b  vast,  and  I  am  weak — 

Perchance  I  do  not  hear, 
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Surely,  bowe'er  remote  the  star 
Your  wandering  feet  may  tiead, 

When  1  shall  pass  the  sundering  bar 
Our  souis  must  still  be  wed. 

Louise  Chandler  Uoidton  I1833-100S) 

LOVE'S  RESURRECTION  DAY 
Round  among  the  quiet  graves, 

When  the  sun  was  low, 
Love  went  grieving, — Love  who  saves: 

Did  the  sleepers  know? 

At  hb  touch  the  flowers  awtAe, 

At  bis  tender  call 
Birds  into  sweet  singing  broke. 

And  it  did  befall 

From  the  blooming,  bursting  sod 
All  Love's  dead  arose, 

And  went  flying  up  to  God 
By  a  way  Love  knows. 

Louise  Chandler  Moullon  [18J5-190S) 

HEAVEN 
Only  to  find  Forever,  blest 

By  thine  encircling  arm; 
Only  to  lie  beyond  unrest 
In  i>assion's  dreamy  cahnl 

Only  to  meet  and  never  part, 
To  sleep  and  never  wake,— 
Hcn.rt  unto  beart  and  sout  to  soul. 
Dead  for  each  other's  sake. 

MarUta  Gilbert  Dickimmi  [18    - 

JANETTE'S  HAIR 
Ob,  loosen  the  snood  that  you  wear,  Janette, 
Let  me  tangle  a  hand  in  your  hair — my  pet; 
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For  the  world  to  me  had  no  daintier  ught 
Than  your  brown  bair  veiling  your  shoulders  white; 
Your  beautiful  dark  brown  hair — my  pet. 

It  was  brown  with  a  golden  gloss,  Janette, 
It  was  finer  than  silk  of  ihc  floss — my  pet; 
Twas  a  beautiful  mist  falling  down  to  your  wrist, 
'Twos  a  thing  to  be  braided,  and  jewelled,  and  kissed— 
'Twas  the  loveliest  hair  in  the  world — my  pet. 

My  arm  was  the  arm  of  a  down,  Jaoette, 
It  was  sinewy,  bristled,  and  brown— my  pet; 
But  warmly  and  softly  it  loved  to  caress 
Your  round  white  neck  and  your  wealth  of  tress, 
Yonr  beautiful  plenty  of  hait— my  pet. 

Your  eyes  had  a  swimming  glory,  Jant-tte. 
Revealing  the  old,  dear  story — my  pet; 
They  were  gray  with  thai  chastened  tinge  of  the  sky 
When  the  trout  leaps  quickest  to  snap  the  fly, 

And  they  matched  with  your  golden  hair— my  pet. 

Your  lips— but  I  have  no  words,  Janette — 
They  were  fresh  as  the  twitter  of  birds — my  pet, 
When  the  spring  is  young,  and  the  roses  are  wet, 
With  the  dewdrops  in  each  red  bosom  set, 
And  they  suited  your  gold  brown  hair— my  pet. 

CHi,  you  tangled  my  life  in  your  hair,  Janette, 
Twas  a  silken  and  golden  snare— my  pet; 
But,  so  gentle  the  bondage,  my  soul  did  implore 
The  right  to  continue  your  slave  evermore, 

With  my  fingers  enmeshed  in  your  hair— my  pet. 

Thus  ever  I  dream  what  you  were,  Janette, 

With  your  lips,  and  your  eyes,  and  your  hair — my  pet. 

In  the  darkness  of  dc?solatc  years  I  moan. 

And  my  tears  fall  bitterly  over  the  stoiie 

That  covers  j-our  golden  hair— my  pet. 

Charlei  Graham  Hnlpitte  (igig-i86()] 
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THE  DYING  LOVER 

T^E  grass  that  is  under  me  now 
WiU  soon  be  over  me,  Sweet; 

When  you  walk  this  vay  again 
I  shall  not  hear  your  feet. 

Vou  may  walk  this  vay  again, 

And  shed  your  tears  like  dew; 
They  will  be  no  more  to  me  then 


Richard  Umry  Stoddard  [iBis-icjoj) 


"  WHEN  THE  GRASS  SHALL  COVER  UE" 

When  the  grass  shall  cover  me, 
Head  to  foot  whiTc  I  am  lying; 

When  not  any  wind  that  blows, 
Summer  blooms  nor  winter  snows. 
Shall  awake  me  to  your  sighing: 
Close  above  me  as  you  pass. 
You  will  say,  "How  kind  she  was," 
You  will  say,  "How  true  she  was," 
When  the  grass  grows  over  me. 

When  the  grass  shall  cover  me, 
Holden  close  to  earth's  w'arm  hosom, — 
While  I  laugh,  or  weep,  or  sing, 
Nevermore,  for  anything. 
You  will  find  in  blade  and  blossom, 
Sweet  small  voices,  odorous. 
Tender  pleaders  in  my  cause. 
That  shall  speak  me  as  I  was — 
When  the  grass  grows  over  me. 

When  the  grass  shall  cover  met 
Ah,  belovM,  in  my  sorrow 
Very  patient,  I  can  wait, 
Knowing  that,  or  soon  or  lale, 
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Tliere  will  dawn  a  clearer  morrow: 
When  your  heart  will  moan  "Alas! 
Now  I  know  how  true  she  was; 
Now  I  know  how  dear  she  was" — 
When  the  grass  grows  over  me! 

Ina  Cao^iTitli  I1B44- 


GIVE  LOVE  TO-DAY 

When  the  lean,  gray  grasses 
Cover  me,  bury  me  deep, 

No  sea  wind  that  passes 
ShaU  break  my  sleep. 

When  you  come,  my  lover, 

Sorrowful -eyed  to  me, 
Earth  mine  eyes  will  cover; 

I  shall  not  see. 

lliough  with  aad  words  splendid, 
Praising,  you  call  me  dear, 

It  will  be  all  ended; 
I  shall  not  hear. 

You  may  live  love's  riot 
Laughingly  over  my  head. 

But  I  shall  lie  quiet 
With  the  gray  dead. 

Love,  you  will  not  wake  me 
With  all  your  singing  carouse 

Nor  your  dancing  ^lake  me 
In  my  dark  bouse. 

Though  you  dioukl  go  weeping, 

Sorrowful  lot  my  sake. 
Fain  to  break  my  sleeping, 

I  could  not  wake. 
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Now,  ere  time  destroy  us — 
Shadows  beneath  and  above; 

Death  has  do  soog  joyous. 
Nor  dead  men  love — 

Now,  while  deep-eyed,  golden, 
Love  on  the  mountain  sings. 

Let  him  be  dose  holden; 
Fetter  his  wings. 

Love,  nor  joy  nor  sorrow 

Troubles  the  end  of  day. 
Leave  the  Fates  to-morrow; 

Give  Love  to-day. 

Elkel  Talbol  [iS    ' 


UNTIL  DEATH 

Make  me  no  vows  of  constancy,  dear  friend. 
To  love  me,  though  I  die,  thy  whole  life  long, 

And  love  no  other  till  thy  days  shall  end — 
Nay,  it  were  rash%nd  wrong. 

If  thou  canst  love  another,  be  it  so; 
I  would  not  reach  out  of  my  quiet  grave 

To  bind  thy  heart,  if  it  should  choose  to  go- 
Love  should  not  be  a  siavt. 

My  placid  ghost,  I  trust,  will  walk  serene 
In  clearer  light  than  gilds  those  earthly  moms, 

Above  the  jealousies  and  envies  keen. 
Which  sow  this  life  with  thorns. 

Thou  wouldst  not  feel  my  shadowy  caress; 

If,  after  death,  my  soul  should  linger  here; 
Men's  hearts  crave  tangible,  close  tenderness, 

Love's  presence,  wann  and  ncaf . 
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It  would  JiM  make  roe  sleep  more  peacefully 
That  thou  wert  wasting  all  thy  Kfe  in  woe 

For  my  poor  sake;  what  love  thou  hast  for  mc, 
Bestow  it  ere  1  go. 

Carve  Bot  upon  a  stone  when  I  am  dead 
The  praises  which  remorseful  moumeis  give 

To  women's  graves — a  tardy  recompense — 
But  speak  them  while  I  live. 

Heap  not  the  heavy  marble  o'er  my  head 
To  shut  away  the  sunshine  and  (he  dew; 

Let  small  blooms  grow  there,  ajid  let  grasses  wave. 
And  raindrops  filter  through. 

Thou  wilt  meet  many  fairer  and  more  gay 
Than  I;  but,  trust  mc,  thou  canst  never  find 

One  who  will  love  and  serve  thee  night  and  day 
With  a  more  single  mind. 

Forget  me  when  I  die!    The  violets 
Above  my  breast  will  blossom  just  as  blue, 

Nor  miss  thy  tears;  e'en  nature's  self  forgets; 
But  while  I  live,  be  true. 

Elizabeth  Akers  liBji-ii; 

FLORENCE  VANE 

I  LOVED  thee  long  and  dearly, 

Florence  Vane; 
My  life's  bright  dream  and  early 

Hath  come  again; 
I  renew  in  ray  fond  viaon, 

My  heart's  dear  pain — 
My  hopes,  and  thy  deriaon, 

Florence  Vane, 

The  ruin,  lone  and  hoary. 

The  ruin  old, 
Where  thou  didst  hark  my  story, 

At  even  told— 
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That  spot— 1  be  hues  Elyaian 

Of  sky  and  pUUi — 
I  treasure  in  my  viuon, 

Florence  Vane. 

Thou  wast  lovelier  than  the  roacs 

In  their  prime; 
Thy  voice  excelled  the  doses 

Of  sweetest  rhyme; 
Thy  heart  was  as  a  river 

Without  a  main. 
Would  I  had  loved  thee  never, 

Florence  Vane! 

But,  fairest,  coldest  wonder! 

Thy  glorious  clay 
Lieth  the  green  sod  under — 

Alas,  the  day! 
And  it  boots  not  to  remember 

Thy  disdain, 
To  quicken  love's  pale  ember, 

Florence  \'anc. 

The  lilies  of  the  valley 

By  young  graves  weep; 

The  daisies  love  to  dally 
Where  maidens  sleep. 

May  their  bloom,  in  beauty  vying. 

Where  thine  earthly  part  is  lying, 
Florence  Vane! 

Philip  Pendleton  Cooke  [i8i 


"IF  SPIRITS  WALK'* 

If  spirits  walk,  love,  when  the  night  climbs  slow 
The  slant  footpath  where  we  were  wont  to  go. 
Be  sure  that  I  shall  take  the  selfsame  way 
To  the  hill-crest,  and  shoreward,  down  the  gray. 
Sheer,  graveled  slope,  where  vetches  straggling  grow. 
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Look  for  me  not  when  gusts  of  winter  blow. 
When  at  thy  pane  beat  hands  of  sleet  and  snow; 
I  would  not  come  thy  dear  eyes  to  afTray, 
If  spirits  walk. 

But  when,  in  June,  the  pines  are  whispering  low, 
And  when  their  breath  plays  with  thy  bright  hair  so 
As  some  one's  fingers  once  were  used  to  play — 
That  hour  when  birds  leave  song,  and  children  pray, 
Keep  the  old  iryst,  sweetheart,  and  ihau  shalt  know 
If  spirits  walk. 

Sophie  J*wtU  |i36i~i!)09| 


REQUIESCAT 

Tread  lightly,  she  is  near, 

Under  the  snow; 
Speak  gently,  she  can  hear 

The  daisies  grow. 

All  her  bri^t  golden  hair 

Tarnished  with  rust, 
She  that  was  young  and  fair 

Fallen  to  dust. 

Lily-like,  white  as  snow. 

She  hardly  knew 
She  was  a  woman,  so 

Sweetly  she  grew. 

Coffin-boatd,  heavy  stone, 

Lie  on  her  breast; 
I  vei  my  heart  alone. 

She  b  at  rest. 

.  Peace,  peace;  she  cannot  heat 
Lyre  or  sonnet ; 
All  my  life's  buried  here — 
Heap  earth  upon  it. 

Oscar  Wilde  [i 
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La  jamaii  laV  Its  loajimr!. — Paci  VEIUim 

You  would  have  understood  me,  had  you  waited; 

I  could  have  loved  you,  dear!  as  well  as  be: 
Had  we  not  been  impatient,  dearl  and  fated 
Always  to  disagree. 

What  is  the  use  of  speech?    Silence  were  fitter: 
Lest  we  should  still  be  wishing  things  unsaid. 
Though  all  the  words  we  ever  spake  were  bitter. 
Shall  I  reproach  you  dead? 

Nay,  let  this  earth,  your  portion,  likewise  cover 

All  the  old  anger,  setting  ut  apart: 

Always,  in  all,  in  truth  was  I  your  lover; 

Always,  I  held  your  heart. 

I  have  met  other  nomeik  who  were  tender, 

As  you  were  cold,  dearl  with  a  grace  as  rare. 
Tbink  you  I  turned  to  thran,  or  made  surrender, 
I  who  had  found  you  fair? 

Had  we  been  patient,  dear!  ah,  had  you  waited, 

I  had  fought  death  for  you,  better  than  he: 
But  from  the  very  first,  dear!  we  were  fated 
Always  to  disagree. 

Late,  late,  I  come  to  you,  now  death  discloses 

Love  that  in  life  was  not  to  be  our  part: 
On  your  low-lying  mound  between  the  roses. 
Sadly  I  cast  my  heart. 

I  would  not  waken  you:  nay!  this  is  fitter; 

Death  and  the  darkness  give  you  unto  me; 
Here  we  who  loved  90,  were  so  cold  and  bitter. 
Hardly  can  disagree. 

Emcsl  Dow^on  [1867-1000] 
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ROMANCE 

Mv  Love  dwell  in  n  Northem  land. 

A  gray  tower  in  a  forest  green 
Was  hers,  and  far  on  either  hand 

The  long  wash  of  the  waves  was  seen, 
And  leagues  and  leagues  of  yellow  sand,  i 

The  wcTven  forest  bot^is  between! 

And  through  the  silver  Northern  night 
■   The  sunset  slowly  died  away, 
And  herds  of  strange  deer,  Jily-white,'  '  ' 

Stole  forth  among  the  branches  gray; 
About  the  coming  of  the  light. 

They  fled  like  ghosts  before  th£  dayl 

I  know  not  if  the  forest  green 

Still  girdles  round  that  castle  gray; 

I  know  not  it  the  boughs  between 
The  white  deer  vanish  ere  the  day; 

Above  my  Love  the  grass  is  green,  ' 

My  heart  is  colder  than  the  dayl  ■ 

AndroB  Lang  \li^4~lgll] 

GOOD-NIGHT 

Good-night,  dear  friend!    I  say  good-night  to  thee 
Across  the  moonbeams,  tremulous  and  white. 

Bridging  all  space  between  us,  it  may  be. 

Lean  low,  sweet  friend;  it  is  the  last  good-night 

For,  lying  low  upon  my  couch,  and  still. 
The  fever  flush  evanished  from  my  face,  , 

I  heard  them  whisper  softly,  "  'Tis  His  will; 
Angels  will  give  her  happier  resting-place!" 

And  so  fiDia  a^t  of  tears  that  fell  like  rainj 
And  sounds  of  sobbing  smothered  close  and  lov, 

I  turned  my  wAite  faoe  to  the  window-pane, 
lb  say  good-night  tolbee  before  I  go. 
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Good-night!  good-oight!  I  do  not  fear  the  end, 
The  conflict  with  the  bflloiVs;ctark  and  high; 

And  yet,  if  I  could  touch  thy  hand,  my  friend, 
I  think  it  would  be  easier  to  die; 

If  1  could  feel  through  all  the  quiet  waves 
Of  my  deep  hair  thy  tender  breath  a-thri]|, 

I  could  go  downward  to  the  place  of  graves 
With  eyes  a-^ine  and  pale  lipa  smiling  still; 

Or  it  may  be  that,  if  through  all  the  strife   .     . 

And  pain  of  parting  I  should  hear  thy  call, 
I  would  com£  singing  back  to  sweet,  sweet  life, 

And  know, no  mystery  of  death  at  all. 

It  may  not  be.     Good-night,  dear  friend,  good-nightt 

And  when  ytm  see  the  violets  again, 
And  hear,  through  boughs  with  swollen  buds  a-white, 

The  gentle  falling  of  the  April  rain. 

Remember  her  whose  young  life  held  thy  name 
With  all  things  holy,  in  its  outward  flight. 

And  turn  sometimes  from  busy  haunts  of  men 
To  hear  again  her  low  good-ni^tl  good-ni^tl 

.   ,  tiester  A.  Ben^dia  [li    - 

HEQUIESCAT 
Bosv  me  deep  when  I  am  dead, 
fUr  from  the  woods  where  sweet  birds  singf 
Lap  me  in  sullen  stone  and  lead,  -, 

Lest  my  poor  dust  should  feel  the  Spring. ; 

Never  a  flower  be  near  me  set, 
Nor  starry  cup  nor  slender  stem. 
Anemone  nor  violet, 
Lest  my  poor  dust  remember  them. 

And  you — wherever  you  may  fare — 
Dearer  than  lairds,  or  flowers^  or  dew— 
Nevn,  ah  me,  paas  never  there, 
Lest  my  poor  dust  should  drAaapt  you. 

Hosammd  ilmiott  Watam  Iit69-i9ii) 
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THE  POUR  WINDS 
Wind  of  the  North, 
Wind  of  the  Noriand  snows, 
Wind  of  tht 
Blow  cold  a 
And  crisp  tl 
And  blur  th 
But  go  not 

Wind  of  the  West, 

Wind  vi  the  few,  bit  clouds. 

Wind  of  the  gold  and  criniBon  siuset  lahda-^ 

Blow  fresh  and  pure  across  the  peaks  and  plains, 

And  broaden  the  blue  ^Mon  of  the  beaveos,    ' 

And  sway  the  grasses  and  the  mcnuitain  pines, 

But  let  my  .dear  one  rest. , 

Wind  of  the  East, 

Wind  of  the  sunrise  seas. 

Wind  of  the  dinging  mists  and  gray,  harsh  rains — 

Blow  moist  and  chill  across  the  wastes  of  brine. 

And  shut  the  sun  out,  and  the  moon  and  stars, 

And  lash  the  boughs  against  the  dripping  eave^. 

Yet  keep  thou  from  my  love. 

But  thou,  sweet  windl 

Wind  of  the  fragrant  South, 

Wind  from  the  bowers  of  jasmine  ^dof  rose! — 

Over  magnolia  glooms  and  lilted  lAes 

And  flowmng  forests  come  with  dewy  wings. 

And  stir  the  petals  at  her  feet,  and  kiss 

The  low  mound  where  she  lies. 

CkarUs  Henry  LUdtn  iiSsa-iSgi] 


THE  KING'S  BALLAD 
Gooit  my  King,  in  yonr  garden  dos(^ 

(Hark  to  the  throdi's  trilling 
Why  so  sad  when  the  maiden  rose' 

Love  «  your  ieet  is  sfHiling? 
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Golden  the  air  and  honey-sweet. 
Sapphire  the  sky,  it  is  not  meet 
Sorrowful  faces  should  flowcB  gfxct, 
(Hark  to  the  thrush's  triiliDg). 


) 
way 


Smile  for  his  pleasure  everywhere. 
Yet  of  their  joyance  he  takes  no  shares 
(Hark  to  the  thrush's  trilling). 

Ladies  wait  in  the  palace,  Sire, 
(Hark  to  the  thiush's  tiilUng) 
Red  and  white  for  th,e  king's  deaie. 
Love-warm  and  sweet  and  thrilling; 
Breasts  of  moonshine  and  hair  of  night, 
Glances  amorous,  soft  and  bright. 
Nothing  is  lacking  for  your  delight, 
(Hark  to  the  thrush's  trilling). 

Kneels  the  King  in  a  grassy  place, 

(Hark  to  the  thrush's  trilling) 
Little  flowers  under  his  face 
With  his  warm  teare  are  aiing- 
Says  the  King,  "Here  my  heart  lies  dead 
Where  my  fair  love  is  buried, 
Would  I  were  lying  heie  insteadi" 
(Hark  to  the  thnuh's  trilling). 

Joya  Kilmer  U9S6- 


HELIQTROPE 

Aum  the  dtapd's  chequered  glooin. 
She  lauf^icd  with  Dora  and  with  Flora, 

And  chattered  in  the  lecLure-nxHn, — 
That  saucy  Ultlc  sophomocal 
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Vet  ^ie,  iA  ia  her  other  schools. 
She  was  a  privileged  transgruBor, 

She  never  bn^e  the  siinple  rules 
Of  one  putitndar  professor. 

But  iftaen  be  spoke  of  varied  lore, 

Paioiytones  and  modes  potential, 
She  listened  with  a  face  that  wore 
A  look  half  fond,  half  reverential. 
To  her,  that  earnest  voice  was  sweet. 

And,  though  her  love  had  no  confessor. 
Her  ^rlish  heart  lay  at  the  feet 
Of  that  particular  professor. 

And  be  had  learned,  among  his  books 

That  held  the  lore  of  a^es  olden, 
To  watch  those  ever-changing  }ooki, 

The  wistful  eyes,  the  tresses  golden. 

That  stirred  his  pulse  with  passion's  pain 

And  IhiiJlcd  his  soul  with  soft  desire, 
And  bade  fond  youth  return  again, 

Crowned  with  its  ooroaet  of  6ie.    ' 

Her  sunny  smile,  her  winsome  ways, 

Were  more  to  him  than  ell  his  knowledge, 
And  she  preferred  his  words  of  praise 
To  all  the  hondn  of  the  coUege. 
Yet  "What  am  foali^  I  to  himi"' 

She  whJEpered  to  her  heart's  confessor. 
"She  thinks  me  old  and  giay  and  grim," 
In  silence  pondered  the  professor. 

Yet  once  when  Chrstmas  beUs  were  nmg 

Above  ten  thousand  solemn  chtircbes. 
And  swelling  anthems  grandly  sung 

Pealed  through  the  dim  cathedral  arches, — 

Ere  home  retumiag,  tilted  with  hope^ 

Softly  she  stole  by  gate  and  gable, 

And  a  sweet  sptay  of  hdiolrcqw 

Left  on  his  titteted  ttudy-taHej 
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Nor  came  she  more  from  day  to  <fey 

Like  suuahine  through  the  shadows  lifting: 
Above  her  gnve,  far,  far  away, 
The  ever-silent  snows  Irere  drifting; 
And  those  who  mourned  her  winsome  face 

Found  in  its  sl«ad  a  swift  succesaor 
And  loved  another  in  her  place — 
All,  save  the  silent  old  professor. 

But,  in  the  tender  twilight  gray. 

Shut  from  the  si^t  of  carpiog  critic, 
His  lonely  thoughts  would  often  stray    . 
From  Vedic  verse  and  tongues  Semitic, 
Bidding  the  ghost,  of  vanished  hope 

Mock  with  its  post  the  sad  posseswc 
Of  the  dead  spray  of  beCotiope 
Tliat  ooce  ^e  gave  the  old  professor, 

Harry  ThwOm  Ptth  11856-igit] 

"LYDIA  IS   GONE  THIS  MANY   A  YEAR" 

LvDiA  is  gone  this  many  a  year, 

Yet  when  the  lilacs  stir, 
In  the  old  gardens  far  or  near. 

This  house  Is  full  of  her. 

They  climb  the  twisted  chamber  stair; 

Her  iMcture  haunts  the  room; 
On  the  carved  sbelf  beneath  it  there, 

Tbey  heap  the  purple  blaom. 

A  ghost  so  long  has  Lydia  been, 

Her  doak  upon  the  wall, 
Broidetcd,  aitd  gilt,  and  faded  green. 

Seems  not  her  doak  at  all. 

Tbe  book,  the  box  Ota  mantle  laid, 

The  ^ells  in  a  pale  row, 
Are  those  of  some  dim  little  mud, 

A  tfatMsand  ydaiB  ago. 
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And  yet  the  house  is  foU  of  her; 

She  goes  and  comes  again; 
And  longings  thrill,  and  memories  sCii;, 

Like  lilacs  in  the  rain. 

Out  in  their  yards  the  neighbors  walk, 

Among  the  blossoms  tall; 
Of  Anne,  of  Phyllis  do  they  talk, 

Of  Lydia  not  at  all. 

tizeUe  Wood-worth  Reeie  [1856- 

AFTER 
Oh,  the  littles  that  remainl 
Scent  of  mint  out  in  the  lane; 
Flare  of  ^ndow,  sound  of  bees; — 
These,  but  these. 


But  just  now  out  in  the  lane. 
Oh,  the  scMit  of  mint  was  plaint 

LUetU  WoodiBorik  Reese  { 1 


Op  my  ould  loves,  of  their  ould  ways, 
I  sit  an'  think,  these  bitther  days. 

{I've  kissed— 'gainst  rason  an'  'gauist  rhyme- 
More  moutlis  than  one  in  my  mad  time!) 

Of  their  soft  ways  an'  words  1  dream, 
But  fdr  off  now,  iii  faith,  they  seenl. 

Wid  beither  Kves,  wid  betther  tarn,  ■ 
They've  all  loag  taken  up  agaioi 
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For  me  an'  mine  they're  i>ast  an'  done — 
Aye,  all  but  one— yea,  ail  but  cmel 
Since  I  kissed  her  'ncalh  Tullagh  Hill 
That  one  gerrl  slays  close  wid  me  still. 
Och!  up  to  mine  her  face  still  lifts, 
An'  round  us  still  the  white  MAy  drifts; 

An'  her  soft  ami,  in  some  ould  way, 
Is  beic  beside  me,  night  an'  day; 
But,  faith,  'twas  her  they  buried  deep, 
Wid  all  thai  love  she  couldn't  keep. 

Aye,  deep  an'  cold,  in  Killinkere, 
This  many  a  year — this  many  a  yetrl 

ArOur  Strintf  i^il*- 

TO  DIANE 
The  ruddy  poppies  bend  and  bow, 
Diane!  do  you  remember? 

The  sun  you  knew  shines  proudly  now, 
'Hie  lake  still  lists  the  breeds  vow. 
Your  lowers  arc  fairer  for  their  stains, 
Each  stone  you  smiled  upon  remains. 
Sing  low — where  is  Diwie? 
Dianel  do  you  remember? 

I  come  to  find  you  through  the  years, 

Diane!  do  you  remember? 
For  none  may  rule  my  love's  soft  fears. 
The  ladies  now  aje  not  youi  peers,      ; 
I  seek  you  through  your  tarnished  halls, 
Pale  sorrow  on  my  spirit  falb, 

High,  low— where  is  Diane? 
Diane!  do  you  remember? 

I  crush  the  poppdes  where  I  tread, 

Dianel  do  you  remember? 
Your  flower  o(  life,  so  bright,  Bft  reit— 
She  does  not  ^lear— Dkue  is  dead. 
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I'PBce  thsEUnny  bowers  abne 
.  Where  naught  of  her  remains  but  stone. 
Sing  low — where  is  Diane? 
Diane  docs  not  remember. 

■  BOettUayWhilney  [18    - 


"MUSIC  I  HEARD" 

Music  I  heard  with  you  was  more  than  music, 
And  bread  I  broke  with  you  w;is  more  th:in  bread. 
Now  that  I  am  witliout  you,  all  is  desolate. 
All  that  wa3  once  so  beautiful  is  dead. 

Voui  hands  once  touched  this  tabic  and  this  ^Iver, 
And  I  have  seen  your  fingers  hold  this  glass. 
These  things  do  not  remember  you,  beloved: 
And  yet  your  touch  upon  them  will  not  pass. 

For  it  was  in  my  heart  you  moved  among  them, 
And  blessed  them  with  your  hands  and  with  your  eyes. 
And  in  my  heart  they  wilt  remember  always: 
They  knew  you  once,  0  beautiful  and  wise! 

Conrod  Aiktn  [iSSg- 


HER  DWELUNG-PLACE 
Amid  the  fairest  things  that  grow 

My  lady  hath  her  dwelling-place; 
Where  runnels  flow,  and  frail  buds  blow 

As  shy  and  pallid  as  her  face. 

The  wild,  bright  creatures  of  the  wood 
About  her  fearless  flit  and  spring; 

To  light  her  dusky  solitude 
Comes  April's  earliest  offering. 

The  calm  Night  from  her  um  of  rest 
Pours  downward  an  un)>Token  stream; 

All  day  uppn  her  itiother's  breast 
My  lady  iieth  in  a  dream.     , 
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Love  could  not  chill  her  tow,  soft  bed 
With  any  sad  memorial  stone; 

He  put  a  red  rose  at  her  head — 
A  flame  as  fragrant  as  his  own. 

Ada  Foster  Murray  [iS 


THE  WIFE  FROM  FAIRYLAND 
Her  talk  was  all  of  woodland  things, 

Of  lillle  lives  that  pass 
Away  in  one  green  afternoon, 

Deep  ill  the  haunted  grass; 

For  she  had  come  from  fairyland. 

The  morning  of  a  day 
When  the  world  that  stiil  was  April 

Was  turning  into  May. 

Green  leaves  and  silence  and  two  eyes — 

'Twas  so  she  seemed  to  me, 
A  stiver  shadow  of  the  woods. 

Whisper  and  mystery. 

I  looked  into  her  woodland  eyes. 

And  all  my  heart  was  heis, 
And  then  1  led  her  by  the  hand 

Home  up  my  marble  stairs; 

And  all  my  gnuiite  and  my  gold 
Was  hers  for  her  green  eyes, 

And  all  my  sinful  heart  was  hers 
From  sunset  to  sunrise; 

I  gave  her  all  delight  and  ease 

That  God  had  given  to  me, 
I  listened  to  fulttl  her  dreams, 

Rapt  with  expectancy. 

Bui  all  I  gave,  and  all  I  did. 

Brought  but  a  weary  smile 
Of  gratitude  upon  her  face; 

As  though  a  little  while,         '  '' 
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She  loitered  in  magtuficcmcc 

Of  marble  and  of  gold. 
And  waited  to  be  home  kgain 

When  the  dull  tale  was  told. 

Sometimes,  in  the  chill  galleries. 
Unseen,  she  deemed,  unheard, 
I  found  her  dancing  like  a  leaf 


There  came  a  day  when  on  her  heart 

A  wildwood  blossom  lay. 
And  the  world  that  still  waa  April 

Was  turning  iido  May. 

In  the  green  eyes  I  saw  a  smile 

That  turned  my  heart  to  stone: 
My  wife  that  came  from  fairyland 

No  longer  was  aloiie. 

For  there  had  come  a  little  hand 

To  show  the  green  way  home. 
Home  through  the  leaves,  home  through  the  dew, 

Home  through  the  greenwood—home. 

RirhurJ  Le  Gelliatne  tiS66- 


IN  THE  FALL  O'  YEAR 

I  WENT  back  an  old-lime  lane 

In  the  fall  o'  year. 
There  was  wind  and  bitter  rain 

And  ihe  leaves  were  sere. 

Once  the  biids  were  lilting  hq^ 

In  a  far-ofi  May — 
I  remember,  you  And  I 

Were  as  f^^  as  they. 
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But  the  braadss  noir  are  ban 

And  the  lad  you  knew, 
Long  ago  was  buried  there— 

Long  ago,  irith  j>ou! 

Thomas  S.  Jones,  Jr.  [ 


THE  INVISIBLE  BRIDE 

The  low-voiced  girls  that  go 

Id  gardens  of  tbe  Lord, 
Like  flowers  of  the  field  they  giow 

In  sisterly  accord, 

llieir  whispering  feet  are  white 

Along  tbe  leafy  ways; 
They  go  in  whirls  of  li^t 

Too  beautiful  for  praise. 

And  in  their  band  forsooth 

Is  one  to  set  me  free — 
The  one  that  touched  my  youth— 

The  one  God  gave  to  me- 

She  kindles  the  desire 

Whereby  the  gods  survive — 
The  white  ideal  fire 

That  keeps  my  soul  alive. 

Now  at  the  wondrous  hoot, 

She  leaves  her  star  supreme, 
And  comes  in  the  night's  siill  power. 
To  touch  mc  with  a  dream, 

Sibyl  of  mystery 

On  roads  beyond  our  ken. 
Softly  she  comes  to  me, 

And  goes  to  God  again. 

Eim*  Uarkham  [1851- 
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RAIN  ON  A  GRAVE 
Clouds  ^x>ut  upon  her 

Their  wal£is  amaiD 

In  ruthless  disdain, — 
Her  who  but  lately 

Had  skivered  with  pain 
As  at  touch  o£  dishfintu^ 
If  there  had  lit  on  ber 
So  ceJdly,  so  straightly 

Such  arrows  of  rain. 

She  who  to  shelter 

Her  delicate  head 
Would  quicken  and  quicken 

Each  tentative  tread 
If  drops  chanced  to  pelt  her 

That  summertime  qiiUs 

In  dust-pavcn  rills 
When  thunder-clouds  thicken  ' 

And  birds  close  tbeir  billB. 

Would  that  I  lay  there ,  -    .  \ 

And  she  were  housed  hcrel 
Or  better,  together  , 

Were  folded  away  there 
Exposed  to  one  weather 
We  both, — who  would  stray  there 
When  sunny  the  day  there. 

Or  evening  was  clear 

At  the  prime  of  the  year. 
St»H  win  be  growing 

Green  blades  from  her  mound, 
And  daHeB  be  showing 

Like  stars  on  the  grotuid, 
TtU  she  fotm  pert  of  them —  ' 

Ay — the  sweet  heart  of  them. 
Loved  beyond  measure 
With  a  child's  pleasure 

All  her  Hte^s  round. 

TkMUU  ff  arty  (liS4(r-   - 
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PATTERNS 

I  WALK  down  the  garden  paths, 

And  all  the  daffodils 

Are  blowing,  and  the  bright  blue  squills. 

I  walk  down  the  patterned  garden-paths 

In  my  stiff,  brocaded  gown. 

With  my  powdered  hair  and  jewelled  fan, 

I  too  am  a  rare 

Pattern.    As  I  wander  down 

The  garden  paths. 

My  dress  is  richly  figmied. 

And  the  train 

Makes  a  pink  and  silver  st^ 

On  the  gravel,  and  the  thrift 

0£  the  bordere. 

Just  a  plate  of  conent  fashion, 

Tripping  by  in  high-jieeled,  libboocd  shoes. 

Not  a  softness  anywhere  alwut  me, 

Only  whale-bone  and  brocade. 

And  I  sink  on  a  scat  in  the  shade 

Of  a  lime-tree.    For  my  passion 

Wars  against  the  slifT  broi-adc. 

The  daffodils  and  squills  ' 

Flutter  in  the  breeze 

As  they  please. 

And  I  weep; 

For  the  lime-f  rcc  is  in  blossom 

And  one  small  flowec  has  dropped  upoi>  my  bosom. 

And  the  plashing  of  waterdrops 

In  the  matbld  fountain 

Comes  down  the  ^rden-patiis. 

The  dripping  newer  slope. 

Underneath  my  stiffcDcd  gown 

Is  the  softness  of  a  wonlan  bathing  in  a  marble  basin, 

A  basin  in  the  midst  of  liedgn  grown 

So-thidt,  shecannat  tee  her  lover  hiding. 
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But  she  guesses  he  is  near,                          i         >-  -  <;  I 

And  the  sliding  of  the  water  ■ ! 

Seeim  the  stroking  of  a.  fleir 

Hand  upon  her. 

What  is  Summer  in  a  fine  brocjided  gownJ  ■  ' 

I  should  like  to  see  it  lying  in  a  heap  npan  tUe  glomdi '      I 

All  the  pink  and  silver  cnimplednpon  the  ground.  ,'1 

I  would  be  the  pink  and  silver  as  I  ran  along  the  patiis^  '    j 
And  he  would  stumble  after, 

Bewildered  by  ihy  laughter.  '   ■         ^.    I 

1  should  see  the  sun  flashmg  from  his  sword-Mt  knd  thcl 

buckles  on  his  shoes.  '       .  -  :l 

I  would  choose  I 

To  lead  him  in  a  maze  along  the  patterned  padis,  ' 

A  bright  and  laughing  maze  for  my  heavyibeotcd  loveri       > 
mi  he  cau^t  me  in  the  shade,  '     [      I 

And  the  buttons  oi  his  waistcoat  tirUiaet)  my  body'^S^liQ 

cla^wd  nae,  1  ■    - 

Aching,  melting,  unafraid..  ■■  ■.'..-■/. 

With  the  shadows  of  the  leaves  and  the  sundrops. 
And  the  plopping  of  the  waberarops,  ■      ,  ,    ■    -■' •;i 

All  about  us  in  the  open  afternoon—  1   .         .;  I 

I  am  very  like  to  swoon  -    .  . .    • 

With  the  weight  of  this  brocade,  ' 

For  the  sun  sifts  through  the  shade. 

Undemeatb  the  fallen  blossom 
Id  my  bosom, 

Is  a  letter  I  have  hid,  '  .  . 

It  was  brought  to  me  this  morning  by  a  rideriromtbe'Dnke.' 
"Madam,  we  regret  to  inform  you  that  Lord  Uaitweil 
Died  in  actioD  Thutsday  ao'nnight."  -   '  .  ' 

As  I  read  it  in  the  white,  morning  sunlight,  r  ' 

The  letters  squirmed  like  snakes.  -  ";   "  t 

"Any  answer,  Madam?",6aiil  my  faotnuui.  >.  -.-  r  ; 

"N'o,"I  toldhim.  '    .  ,1.1  ■.   il 

"See  that  the  messenger  takes  some  refnshmeab  .''    '.''•) 

And  1  walked  into  the  garden, 
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Up  and  down  the  patterned  paths, 

In  my  stiff,  correct  brocade. 

The  blue  and  yeliow  flowers  stood  up  pnodly  in  the  sun, 

Each  one. 

I  stood  upright  too, 

Held  rigid  to  the  pattern 

Ey  the  stiffness  of  my  goini. 

Up  and  down  I  walked. 

Up  and  down. 

In  a  month  he  would  have  been  my  huitxmd.  ' 

bi  a  mcHith,  here,  underneath  this  lime, 

We  would  have  broke  the  pattern; 

He  for  me,  and  I  for  him, 

He  as  Colond,  I  as  Lady, 

On  this  shady  seat. 

He  had  a  whim 

That  sunlight  carried  blessing. 

And  I  answered,  "It  shall  be  as  you  have  said." 

Now  he  is  dead. 

In  Summer  and  in  Winter  I  shall  wsdk 

Up  and  down 

The  patterned  garden-^jaths 

In  my  stiff,  brocaded  gown. 

The  squills  and  daffodils 

Will  give  place  to  pillared  roses,  and  to  asters,  and  to  snow. 

I  shall  go 

Up  and  down. 

In  my  gown. 

Gorgeously  arrayed. 

Boned  and  stayed. 

And  the  softness  of  my  body  will  be  guarded  from  vmbraa 

By  each  button,  book,  and  laoe. 

For  the  man  who  should  loose  me  is  dead, 

Fighting  with  the  Duke  in  Fkaden, 

In  a  pattern  called  a  war.  1 

CbristI    What  acs  patterns  fgi? 

Amy  LmBttl  [1874" 
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When  the  white  flame  in  us  is  gone, 
And  we  that  lost  the  world's  delight 

Stiffen  in  darkness,  left  alone 
To  crumble  in  our  separate  night; 

When  your  swift  hair  Is  quiet  In  deatb, 
And  thi^ugh  the  Kps  comiptfoh  Ihnst 

Has  stilled  the  labor  of  my  breath — 
When  we  are  dust,  when  we  aro  duat!— 

Not  dead,  not  uttdc^DOus  yet. 
Still  sentient,  still  unsatisfied. 

We'll  ride- the  air,  and  shine,  and  flit. 
Around  the  places  where  we  died, 

And  dance  as  dust  before  the  sun, 
And  light  of  foot,  and  unconAned, 

Hurry  from  road  to  road,  and  nm 
About  the  errands  of  the  wind. 

And  every  mote,  on  earth  or  air, 
Will  speed  and  gleam,  down  later  days, 

And  like  a  secret  pilgrim  fare 
By  eager  and  invi^ble  ways. 

Nor  ever  rest,  noriovcr  lie, 
Till,  beyond  tfaJtakiDg,  out  of-view. 

One  mote  of  all  the  dust  that's  I 
Shall  meet  one  atom  that  was  you. 

Then  in  some  garden  hushed  from  wind, 
Warm  in  a  sunset's  afterglow, 

The  lovers  in  the  (lowers  will  find 
A  sweet  and  strange  unquiet  grow 

Upon  the  peace;  and,  past  deshing, 

So  high  a  beauty  in  the  air. 
And  such  a  light,  and  soch  a  qulHi^,  ' ' 

And  such  a  radl&ilt  ecgiasy  the(^  ' 
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They'U  know  not  if  it's  fire,  or  dew. 

Or  out  of  earth,  or  In  tbe  height, 
Singing,  or  flame,  or  scent,  or  hue, 

Or  two  that  pass,  in  light,  to  light, 

Out  of  the  garden,  higher,  higher.  ,  .  . 

But  in  that  instant  they  shall  learn 
The  shaUering  ecstasy  of  our.  fire, 

And  the  weak  passionless  hearts  wUl  bum 

And  f^t  m  that  unazing  glow. 

Until  the  darkness  dose  above; 
And  they  will  know— poor  foofe,  theyll  khow!— 

One  moment,  what  it  is  to  love. 

Ritptrt  Bmbi*  [iSBf-igijI 


BALLAD 

The  roses  in  my  garden 

Were  white  in  the  noonday  sun, 
But  they  were  dyed  with  crimson 

Before  the  day  was  done. 

All  clad  in  golden  armor. 

To  fight  the  Saladin, 
He  loft  me  in  my  garden. 

To  weep,  to  sing,  and  spin. 

When  fell  the  dewy  twilight 
I  heard  the  wicket  grate, 

There  came  a  ghost  who  shivered 
Beside  my  garden  gate. 

All  clad  in  golden  arpusr. 
But  dabbled  with  red  deWl 

He.fltd  not  lilt  Us  vjaor, 
Aod  yet  his  teoe  X  knew.     . 
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And  when  he  left  my  garden 

The  roses  all  were  red 
And  dyed  in  a  fresh  crimson; 

Only  my  heart  was  dead. 

The  roses  jn  my  garden 

Were  white  in  the  noonday  sun; 
But  they  were  dyed  with  crimson 

Before  the  day  was  done. 

Uautice  Barinf  [1874-1916I 


"THE  UTTLE  ROSE  IS  DUST,  MY  DEAR" 

The  lit  lie  rose  is  dust,  my  dear; 

The  elfin  wind  is  gone 
That  sang  a  song  oE  silver  words 

And  cooled  out  hearts  with  dawn. 


■  And  wh^t  is  left  bo  h<^,  my  dear, 
Or  what  is  left  to  say? 
The  rose,  the  little  wind  and  you 
Have  gone  so  far  away. 

Cratf  Hazard  Conkting  [18 


DIRGE 

Never  the  nightingale, 

Oh,  my  dear, 
Never  again  the  lark 
Thou  wilt  hear; 
Though  dusk  and  the~moming  still 
Tap  at  thy  window-sill. 
Though  ever  love  call  and  call 
Thou  wilt  not  hear  at  aU, 
My  dear,  my  dear. 

Adelaide  Craptey  (1876-1014) 
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THE  ROSARY 

The  hours  I  spent  with  thee,  dear  heart, 

Are  as  a  string  of  peark  to  me; 

I  count  them  over,  everj'  one  apart, 

My  rosary. 

Each  hour  a  pcari,  each  peari  a  prayer. 

To  still  a  heart  in  absence  wrung; 

I  tell  each  bead  unto  the  end  and  there 

A  cross  is  hung. 

Oh  memories  that  bless — and  bum! 
Oh  barren  gain — and  bitter  loss! 
I  kiss  each  bead,  and  strive  at  last  to  leam 
To  kiss  the  cross. 
Sweetheart, 

To  kiss  the  cross. 
Siibaft  Camervn  Raters  ftSda-iQiil 
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"MY  TRUE-LOVE  HATH  MY  HEART" 

My  true-love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his,  ' 

By  just, exchange  one  for  the  other  given :^     r 
I  hold  hia  dear,  ^nd  mine  he  cannot  miss;    ,      .   , 

There  never  was  a  bettfr  barigaia  drivei):  ., 
His  heart  in  me  keepe  him  and  me  in  one, 

My  heart  in  lijm  his  thoughts  and  ^nses  glides: 
He  joves  my  heart,  for  once  it  was  his  own, 

.  I  icherish  his,  because  in  me  it  bides. 

Hi 


SONG 
O  SWEET  delight,  O  more  than  human  bliss. 
With  her  to  live  that  ever  loving  isl 
To  hear  her  speak  wboee  nonk  are  ao  well  placed 
That  she  by  them,  as  they  in  her  are  graced  i 
Those  kmks  to  view  that  feaet  the  viewer's  eye. 
How  Uest  is  be  that  may  so  live  and  diel 

Such  love  as  this  the  GoWen  Times  did  know, 
When  all  did  reap,  yet  none  took.care  to  sow; 
Such  love  as  this  an  endless  summer  makes, 
And  all  distaste  {rOm  frail  afFection  takes. 
So  loved,  BO  blest,  in  my  beloved  am  I: 
Which  till  their  eyes  ache,  let  iron  men  envy! 

Thimas  Campl&»  (   t   -i6iq) 
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THE  GOOD-MORROW 
I  WONDER,  by  my  troth,  what  thou  and  I 
Did,  till  we  loved?  were  we  not  weaned  till  then? 
But  sucked  on  country  pleasures,  childisMy? 
Or  snored  wc  in  the  Seven  Sleepers'  den? 
'Twas  so;  but  this,  all  pleasures  fandcs  be; 
If  ever  any  beauty  I  did  »ee, 
Which  I  desired,  and  got,  'twas  but  a  dream  of  thee. 

And  now  f;ood-inorrow  to  our  waking  soals, 
Which  watch  not  one  another  out  of  fear; 
For  love  all  love  of  other  sights  controb. 
And  makes  one  little  room  an  everywhere. 
'  Let  sea-discoverers  to  new  worlds  have  gone; 
Let  maps  to  other,  worlds  on  worlds  have  shown, 
Let  us  possess  one  world;  each  hath  one,  and  is  one. 

My  face  in  thine  eye,  thine  in  mine  Sippesis, 

And  true  plain  hearts  do  in  the  iactA  reM; 

Where  can  wc  find  two  fitter  henuspfaeres 

Without  ^latp  north,  without  dediniog  west? 

Whatever  dies,  was  not  mised  equally; 

If  our  two  loves  be  one,  or  thou  and  I 

Love  just  alike  in  all,  none  of  these  loves  can  die. 

John  Dome  \isii-ifiii\ 

"THERE'S  GOWD  IN  THE  BREAST" 
There's  gawd  in  the  breast  of  the  prinnne  pale. 

An'  siller  in  ever}-  Uossom; 
There's  riches  galore  in  the  breeze  of  the  vale. 

And  health  in  the  wild  wood's  bosom. 
Then  come,  ray  love,  at  the  hour  of  joy, 

When  warbling  birds  sing  o'er  us; 
Sweet  nature  for  us  has  no  alloy. 

And  the  world  is  all  before  us. 

The  courtier  joys  tn  bustle  and  power. 

The  aoldier  in  war-steeds  bounding, 
The  miser  in  hoards  of  treasured  ore. 

The  proud  in  Uieir  pomp  surrounding: 
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But  we  hae  yon  heaven  sac  bonnie  and  blue, 

And  laverocks  slimmiog  o'er  us; 
The  breezes  of  heallh,  and  the  valleys  ol  dew— 

Oh,  the  world  is  all  before  usi 

Jamc!  Hogg  [1770-1833! 


TftE  BEGGAR  MAID 

Her  artnft  across  her  breast  she  laid ;  , 

She  was  more  fair  than  words  can  say: 
Bare-fooled  came  the  beggar  maid 

Before  the  king  Cophetua. 
In  robe  and  crovffl  the  king  stepped  down, 

To  meet  and  greet  heron  herwity; 
"It  ia  ne  wonder,"  said  (Jk  lords, 

"She  is  more  beautiful  than  day." 

As  shines  the  moon  in  clouded  skies, 

She  in  her  poor  attire  was  seen: 
One  praised  her  ankles,  one  her  eyes. 

One  ber  dark  hair  and  lovestxne  mien. 
So  sweet  a  face,  sudi  angel  gE»ce, 

In  all  that  land  had  never  been: 
Cf^^tetua  sware  a  royal  oatfa: 

"This  beggar  maid  shall  be  my  queen!" 

Aljnd  Ttnnyio*  Ii9oo-i8gi] 


REFUGE 

Twilight,  a  timid  fawn,  went  glimmering  by, 
'And  Night,  ^e  dark-blue  hunter,  followed  fast, 

Ceaseless  pur^it  and  flight  were  in  the  sky. 
But  the  loog  chase  bad  ceased  for  us  at  laaL 

We  watched  together  while  the  driven  fawn 
Hid  in  the  gotden  thttket  of  the  day. 

We,  from  whose  bearts  pursuit  and  flight  were  gob^ 
Kfitfvf  tm  tho  fatUrtBr'i  bteaM  her  refuge  Isy. 

A.  E.  iGtorge  WiUUm  SmusOI)  totir-  ■ 
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AT  SUNSET 
Clasp  her  and  hold  her  anrl  love  her. 

Here  in  the  arching  green 
Of  boughs  that  bend  above  her 

With  belts  of  blue  between. 

Clasp  her  and  hold  htt  and  Jove  her, 
Swift!    Ere  the  splendor  dies; 

The  blue  grows  black  above  her, 
The  earth  in  shadow  lies. 

Flowers  of  dream  enfold  her, 

SoftI    X*t  me  bend  above. 
Clasp  her  and  love  her  aod  hold  her. 

Clasp  her  and  hold  and  love. 

Lauis  V.  Ledoux  (18 


"ONE  MO 

One  morning,  ohl  so 

AU  the  birds  were  si  would 

cease; 
'Twas  a  thrush  sang  i  an  the 

story!" 

And  the  lack  sang,  "Give  us  glory!" 
And  the  dove  said,  "Give  us  peace!" 

Then  1  hearkened,  oh!  so  flatly,  my  belovid,  my  beloved, 
To  that  murmur  from  the  woodland  of  the  dove,  my  dear, 

the  dove; 
When  the  nightingale  came  after,  "  Give  ft  Hxae  to  sneeteo 
duty!"  S 

When  the  wren  sang,  "Give  us  beaulyJ" 
She  made  answer,  "Give  us  love!" 

Sweet  is  spring,  and  sweet. the  monuDgi  my  belovU,  M 

bdmid; 
Now  for  us  doxh  spring,  doUi  nxutung,  wai4  upoa  UK^eai's 

incivaae, 
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May  Margaret  1I4^ 

And  my  prayer  goes  up,  "Oh,  give  ue,  crowoed  in  jouth  with 
marriage  glory, 

Give  for  all  our  Ufc's  dear  stMy, 
Give  us  love,  apd  give  us  peacel" 

j£an.Ingdew  [iSio-iSwI 


ACROSS  THE  DOOR 

The  fiddles  were  playing  and  playing. 
The  couples  w»e  out  on  the  floor; 

From  converse  aud  dancing  he  drew  ntc. 
And  across  the  door. 

Ahl  strange  were  the  dim,  wide  meadows, 
And  strange  was  the  cloud-sLrewn  sky, 

And  strange  in  tiic  meadows  the  comciakes. 
And  they  making  cry! 

The  hawthorn  bloom  was  by  us, 
Around  us  the  breath  of  the  south. 

WkiU  hawthorn,  sirange  in  the  nigkl-time—t 
His  kiss  on  my  moulhl 

Padraic  Colum  IiSSi- 


MAY  MARGARET 

If  you  be  that  Ma}-  Margaret 

That  hVed  on  Kendal  Green, 
Then  Where's  that  sunny  hair  of  youre 

That  crowned  you  like  a  queen? 
That  sunny  hair  is  dim,  lad. 

They  said  was  like  a  crown— 
The  red  gold  turned  to  gray,  lad, 

TTie  night  a  ship  went  down. 

If  you  be  yet  May  Margaret, 
May  Margaret  now  as  then. 

Then  whore's  that  bonny  smile  of  yours 
That  broke  the  hearts  of  men? 
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The  txHiny  smile  is  wan,  lad, 

That  once  was  glad  as  day— 
And  oh!  'tis  weaiy  smiling 

To  keep  the  tears  away. 

If  you  be  that  May  Margaret, 

As  yet  you  swear  to  me. 
Then  where's  that  proud,  a^  heart  of  yours 

That  sent  your  love  to  sea? 
Ah,  mel  that  heart  is  brt^en, 

The  proud,  cold  heart  has  hied  ' 
For  one  light  word  outspoken, 

For  all  the  love  unsaid. 

Then  Margartt,  my  Margaret, 

If  all  you  say  he  true. 
Your  hair  is  yet  the  sunniest  gold. 

Your  eyes  the  sweetest  bine. 
And  dearer  yet  and  fairer  yet 

For  all  the  coming  years — 
The  fairer  for  the  wailing, 

The  dearer  for  the  tears! 

Thtophile  Manials  [iSso- 

RONDEL 

Kissing  her  hair,  I  utt  against  her  feet. 
Wove  and  unwove  it;  wound  and  found  it  sweet; 
Made  fast  therewith  her  hands,  drew  down  lier  eyes. 
Deep  as  deep  flowers  and  dreamy  like  dim  dties; 
With  her  own  tresses  bound  and  found  her  fair. 
Kissing  her  bail. 

Sle^  were  no  sweeter  than  her  face  to  me, 
Sleep  of  cold  seabloom  under  the  cold  sea; 
What  pain  could  get  between  my  face  and  hers? 
What  new  sweet  thing  would  love  not  reUsh  worae? 
Unless,  perhaps,  white  death  had  kissed  me  there, 
Kfising  her  hair.' 

Algernon  Charles  Smnhitrae  (i8]7-i«»«' 
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A  SPRING  JOURNEY 


We  journeyed  through  broad  woodland  ways, 

My  Love  and  I. 
The  maples  set  the  shining  fields  ablaze. 

The  blue  May  sky 
Brought  to  us  Hs  great  Spring  surprise; 
While  we  saw  all  things  through  each  other's  eyes. 

And  sometimes  from  a  steep  hiUside 

Shone  fair  and  bright 
The  shadbush,  like  a  young  June  bride, 

Fiesh  clothed  in  white. 
Sometimea  came  glimpses  glad  of  the  blue  sca[ 
But  I  smiled  only  on  my  Love;  he  smiled  im  mo. 

The  violets  made  a  field  one  mass  of  blue — 

Even  bluer  than  the  sky; 
The  little  brook  took  on  that  color  too, 

And  sang  more  merrily.     • 
"Your  dress  is  blue,"  he  laughing  said.    "Your  eyes," 
My  heart  sang,  "sweeter  than  the  bending  skies." 
We  spoke  of  poets  dead  so  long  ago, 

And  their  wise  wonls; 
We  glanced  at  apple-trees,  like  drifted  snow; 

We  watched  the  nesting  birds,— 
Only  a  moment!  Ah,  how  short  the  day! 
Yet  all  the  winters  cannot  blow  its  sweetness  quite  away. 
Alice  FreemoH  Patnur  [iSjs-ipojl 


THE  BROOKSIDE 

I  WANDERED  by  tbe  brooteide, 

1  wandered  by  the  mill; 

I  could  not  hear  tlie  brotdc  flow,— 

The  noby  wheel  was  stit); 

There  was  tio  bun-  of  grasshopper. 

No  chnrp  of  any  bird. 

But  tlK  beating  of  my  own  heait 

Was  all  the  wnnd  I  beard. 
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I  sat  beneath  the  elm-tree; 

I  watched  the  long,  long  shade, 

And,  as  it  grew  still  lougei', 

I  did  not  feel  afraid; 

For  I  listened  for  a  footfall, 

I  listened  for  a  word, — 

But  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

He  came  not, — no,  he  came  not,— 
The  night  came  on  alone,— 
The  little  stars  sat,  one  by  one. 
Each  on  his  golden  throne; 
The  evening  wind  passed  by  my  cheek, 
The  leaves  above  were  stirred, — 
But  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 
Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

Fast  silent  tears  were  flowing, 
When  somethiag  stood  behind; 
A  hand  was  on  ray  shoulder, — 
I  knew  its  touch  was  kind: 
It  drew  me  nearer, — nearer, — 
We  did  not  speak  one  word, 
For  the  beating  of  our  own  hearts 
Was  all  the  sound  we  heard. 

Richard  Moackton  MUna  [1809-1885] 


SONG 

For  me  the  jasmine  buds  unfcdd 
Aiod  silver  daisies  star  the  lea. 

The  crocus  hoards  the  sunset  gold. 
And  the  wild  rose  breathes  for  me. 

I  feel  the  sap  through  the  bough  returning, 
I  share  the  skylark's  transport  fine, 

I  know  the  fountain's  wayward  yearning; 
I  love,  and  the  world  is  nunel 
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What  My   LoTcr  Said  '-n 

I  love/and  tiioughtB  tbat  someliiiie  grieved, 
Still  well  joaetDbtaed,  gtieve  not  me; 

From  all  that  dukensd  and  dcoaved' 
Upsoare  my  spitit  fefle, 

Fo;  soft  the  bouis  repeat  one  ^torr.  ' 

Sings  the  sea  ooe  stnrin  divine, ^  i 

My  ckwds  aiise  all  &iahetl  with  gloi7; 
I  love,  and  the  world  is  mine! 

PlotoLt  Eiuie  Ctita  li3s»-: 


WHAT  MY  LOVER  SAID  , 

By  the  mctest  chasce,  in  the  twilight  glaoB, 

In  the  oicbard  path  he  met  me; 
In  the  tall,  wet  gtais,  with  its  faint  peffum^. 
And  I  tried  to  pass,  but  he  made  oo  n>om>  ' 

CM),  I  tried,  but  he  would  not  let  me. 
So  I  stood  and  blushed  till  the  grass  grew  ni,    ' 

With  my  face  bent  down  above  it,' 
While  he  took  my  hand  as  he  whispering  said — 
(How  the  clov^  lifted  each  pink,  ewect  bead. 
To  listeo  to  all  that  my  lover  said; 

Oh,  the  dovcT  in  bloom,  I  love  itl) 

In  the  high,  wet  grass  went  the  path  to  hide, 

And  the  low,  wet  leaves  btug  ovef; 
Slit  I  could  mot  pass  upon  either  side, 
For  I  found  mysdf,  when  I  vainly  tried, 

In  the  arms  of  my  steadfast  lover. 
And  be  held  me  there  and  he  raised  my  head, 

While  he  doaed  the  path  before  me, 
And  he  looked  down  into  my  eyes  and  said^ 
(How  the  leaves  brait  dawn  from  the  boughs  o'erh 
To  listen  to  all  that  my  lover  said. 

Oh,  the  leaves  hanging  k>wly  o'er  mel) 

Had  he  moved  aside  but  a  little  way, 

I  could  surely  then  have  pa&sed  him; 
And  he  kaew  I  never  could  wish  to  stay, 
And  would  not  have  heard  what  he  h^td  toaay. 
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'    Could  I  only  a^de  have  cast  him. 
It  was  ulmost  dark,  and  the  mommts  sped. 
And  the  aeaidiiiig  night  wbd  found  lU, 
But  he  drew  me  nearer  and  softly  saidr'— 
(How  the  pure,  sweet  wind  grcnv  still,  mstead. 
To  listen  to  all  that  my  lover  said; 

Oh,  the  whi^>eriDg  wind  around  us!) 

I  am  sure  he  knew  when  he  held  me  fast, 

That  I  must  be  all  unwilling; 
For  I  tried  to  go,  and  I  would  have  passed. 
As  the  nigbt  was  come  with  its  dew,  at  last. 

And  the  sky  with  its  Btars  was  filliag. 
But  he  clasped  me  close  when  I  would  have  fled, 

And  be  made  me  hear  his  story, 
And  his  soul  came  ont  from  his  lips  and  said— 
(How  the  stars  crept  out  where  the  white  moon  led, 
To£sten  to  all  that  my  lover  said; 

Oh,  the  moon  and  the  stars  in  glory!) 

I  know  that  the  grass  and  the  leaves  will  not  tell, 

And  I'm  sure  that  the  wind,  precious  rover, 
Will  carry  my  secret  so  salely  and  wdl 

That  no  being  shall  ever  discover 
One  word  of  the  many  that  rapidly  felt 

From  the  soul-speaking  lips  of  my  Itfver; 

And  the  moon  and  the  stars  that  locked  dver 
Shall  never  reveal  what  a  fairy-like  spell 
They  wove  rmind  about  us  that  night  In  the"  dell, 

In  the  path  through  the  dew-laden  dover, 
Nor  echo  the  whispers  that  made  my  heart  swell 

As  they  fell  from  the  lip3  of  my  lover. 

Itemtr  Oft€ne  li%S3" 

MAY-MUSIC 

Oh  !  lose  the  winter  from  thioe  heart,  the  dadmesa  ftinl  tbine 

eyes. 
And  from  the  low  hearth-chair  of  dieains,  my  lAvto'- 
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And  k't  the  maidens  lobe  thee  Hke  a  vUbe  nbite-lilac  tree, 
Ob!  hear  the  caU  of  %>riog,  faii  Soul,— «Qd  wilt  thou 
come  with  me? 

Even  BO,  and  cvea  aol 
Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  gOi. 
1  will  follow  thee. 

Then  will  thousee  the  orange  trees  star-flowering  over  Spain, 
Or   arched  and  mounded  Kaiser-towns  that  molder  mid 

Almain, 
Or  through  the  cypress-gardens  go  of  magic  Italy? 
Oh!  East  or  West  or  South  or  North,  say,  vrilt  thou  come 

with  me? 

Even  so,  or  even  sol 
Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go. 
I  lyiU  ioUow  thee. 

But  wilt  thou  farther  come  with  me  through  bawthom  red 

and  white 
Until  we  find  the  wall  that  hides  the  Land  of  Heart's  Delight? 
The  gates  all  c^^ed  with  olden  things  are  strange  and 

dread  to  see: 
But  I  will  lift  thee  through,  fair  Soul.    Arise  and  come  with 
mel 

Even  so.  Love,  even  ao! 
Whither  thou  goest,  I  wiU  got 
Lo,  I  follow  tbce. 

Rachei  Atmand  Taylor  Ua    - 


SONG 

Flaue  at  the  core  of  the  world. 

And  flame  in  the  led  rose-tree; 
The  one  is  the  fire  of  the  ancient  spheres. 

The  other  is  Junes  to  be;  ( 

And,  oh,  there's  a  flatne  that  is  both  their  flames 

Here  at  the  heart  of  mel 
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As  strong  as  tbe  irea  of  stars,  ■ 

As  the  prc^diet  rose-tree  true, 
The  fire  of  my  life  is  tender  aad  «^d, 

Its  beauty  is  old  and  new; 
For  out  of  the  infinite  past  it  came 

With  the  love  in  the  eyes  of  youl 

ArtkmVpsan  [i877-i«o8l 


A  MEMORY 

The  Night  walked  down  the  sky 

With  the  uioon  in  her  hand; 
By  the  light  of  that  yellow  laotem 

I  saw  you  stand. 

The  hair  that  swept  your  shoulders 

Was  yellow,  too, 
Your  feet  as  they  touched  the  grasses 

Shamed  tbe  dew. 

The  Night  wore  all  her  jewels, 

And  you  wore  none, 
But  your  gown  had  the  odot  of  lilies 

Drenched  with  sun. 

And  never  was  Eve  of  the  Garden 

Or  Mary  the  Maid 
More  pore  than  you  as  you  st<>od  there 

Bold,  yet  afraid. 

And  the  sleq)ing  birds  wtJte,  trembling, 
And  the  folded  flowers  were  aware, 

And  my  senses  were  faint  with  the  fragrant 
Gold  of  your  hair. 

And  our  lips  found  ways  of  speaking 

What  words  cannot  say, 
Till  a  hundred  ncsls  gave  music. 

And  the  East  was  gray. 

Frtderit  Lavrmee  KnauUti  f  1B69-100SI 
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Helen's  lips  are  drifting  dust; 
Dion  is  consumed  with  rust; 
All  the  galleons  of  Greece 
Drink  the  ocean's  dreamless  peace; 
Lost  was  Solomon's  putple  show 
Restless  centuries  ago; 
Stately  empires  wax  and  wane — 
Babylon,  Barbary,  and  Spain; — 
Only  one  thing,  undefaced, 
Lasts,  though  all  the  worlds  lie  waste 
And  the  heavens  are  overturned. 
—Dear,  how  long  ago  we  leamedl 

There's  a  sight  that  blinds  the  sun, 
Sound  that  lives  when  sounds  arc  done, 
Music  that  rebukes  the  birds. 
Language  lovelier  than  words, 
Hue  and  scent  thai  shame  the  rose, 
Wine  no  earthly  vineyard  knows, 
Silence  stiller  than  the  shore 
Swept  by  Charon's  stealthy  oar. 
Ocean  more  divinely  free 
Than  Pacific's  boundless  sea,^ 
Ye  who  love  have  learned  it  true. 
— Dear,  how  long  ago  we  knew! 

Frederic  Laarrcnce  Ktiowlei  [  1 86i)- 1  gos] 


LINES 
Love  within  the  lover's  breast 
Bums  lil;e  Hesper  in  the  West, 
O'er  the  ashes  of  the  sun. 
Till  the  day  and  night  are  done; 
Then,  when  dawn  drives  up  his  car — 
Lo!  it  is  the  morning  star. 

Love!  thy  love  pours  down  on  mine, 
As  the  sunlight  on  the  vine, 
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As  the  snow  lil]  on  the  vale. 
As  the  salt  breeze  on  the  b&H; 
As  the  song  unto  the  bird 
On  my  tips  thy  name  is  heard. 

As  a  dewdrop  on  the  rose 
In  thy  heart  my  passion  glows; 
As  a  skylark  to  the  sky, 
Up  into  thy  tireast  I  fly; 
As  a  sea-shell  of  the  sea 
Ever  shall  I  sing  of  thee. 

Ctprge  Uertditk  [iSiS-igog] 


LOVE  AMONG  THE  RUINS 

Where  the  quiet -colored  end  of  evening  smUes 

Miles  and  miles 
On  the  solitary  pastures  where  our  sheep 

Half-asleep 
Tinkle  homeward  through  the  twilight,  stray  or  stop 

As  they  crop — 
Was  the  site  once  of  a  city  great  and  gay, 

(So  they  say) 
Of  our  country's  very  capital,  its  prince 

Ages  since 
Held  his  court  in,  gathered  councils,  wielding  far 

Now, — the  country  does  not  even  boast  a  tree, 

As  you  see, 
To  distinguish  slopes  of  verdure,  certain  liUs 

From  the  hills 
Intersect  and  give  a  name  to  (else  they  run 

Into  one). 
Where  the  domed  and  daring  palace  shot  its  spires 

Up  like  fires 
O'er  the  hundred-gated  circuit  of  a  wall 

Bounding  all, 
~  Made  of  marble,  m^n  might  march  on  nor  be  presed, 

Twelve  abreast. 
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And  such  plenty  and  perfection,  see,  of  grass 

Such  a  carpet  as,  this  summer-time,  o'er^reads 

And  embeds 
Eveiy  vestige  of  the  dty,  guessed  alone, 

Stock  or  stone — 
Where  a  multitude  of  men  breathed  joy  and  woe 

Long  ago; 
Lust  of  gtory  pricked  their  heans  up,  dread  of  shame 

Struck  them  tame; 
And  that  glory  and  that  shame  alike,  the  gold 

Bought  and  sold. 

Now,— the  eingte  little  turret  that  remaina 

On  the  plains, 
By  the  caper  overrooted,  by  the  gourd 

Overscored, 
While  the  patching  houseleek's  head  of  blossom  winks 

Through  the  chinks — 
Marks  the  basement  whence  a  tower  in  andent  time 

Sprang  sublime. 
And  a  bumlng  ring,  all  round,  the  chariots  traced 

As  they  raced, 
And  the  monarch  and  his  minions  and  his  dames 

Viewed  the  games. 

And  I  know,  while  thus  the  quiet-colored  eve 

Smiles  to  leave 
To  their  folding,  all  our  many-tinUinf  fleece 

In  such  peace. 
And  tlie  slopes  and  lills  in  undistinguished  gray 

Meit  away — 
HiBt  a  pil  with  eager  eyes  and  yellow  bair 

Waits  me  there 
Is  the  turret  whence  the  charioteers  caught  soul 

For  the  goal, 
When  the  king  looked, where  she  looks  now,  breath  less,  dumb, 

TiU  1  come. 

But  he  looked  upon  the  dty,  every  side. 
Far  and  wide, 
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All  the  mountainB  to[:4)cd  with  temples,  all  the  glades' 

Colonnades, 
All  the  causeys,  bridges,  aqueduas,— and  then. 

All  the  men! 
When  i  do  come,  she  will  speak  not,  she  will  stand, 

Either  hand 
On  my  shoulder,  give  her  eyes  the  first  embrace 

Of  my  face, 
Ere  we  rush,  ere  we  extinguish  sight  and  speech 

Each  on  each. 

In  one  year  they  sent  a  million  fighters  forth 

South  and  North, 
And  they  built  theiT  gods  a  brazen  pillai  high 

As  the  sky, 
Vet  reserved  a  thousand  chariots  in  full  force — 

Gold,  of  course. 
Oh  heart!  <^  blood  that  freezes,  blood  that  bunisl 

Earth's  returns 
For  whole  centuries  of  folly,  noise  and  sin! 

Shut  them  in. 
With  their  triumphs  and  theit  glories  and  the  rest! 

Love  b  best! 

Rebtrt  Browning  li8i>-its«l 

EARL  MERTOUN'S  SONG 
FnuD  "The  BlmUtfat  "ScnUbtoi" 

Tberb's  a  woman  like  a  dewdrop,  she's  so  purer  than  the 
purest; 

And  her  noble  heart's  the  noblest,  yes,  and  her  sure  faith's 
the  surest: 

And  her  eyes  are  dark  and  humid,  like  the  depth  on  depth 
of  luster 

Hid  i'  the  harebell,  while  her  tresses,  sunnier  than  the  wild- 
grape  cluster, 

Gush  in  golden-tinted  plenty  down  her  neck's  rose-misted 
marble; 

Then  her  voice's  music  .  ..  call  it  the  well's  buUiUog.  tfac 
bird's  warble! 
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And  this  woman  says,  "My  days  were  sunless  and  my  nights 

were  moonkss, 
Parched  the  pleasant  April  herbage,  and  the  lark's  heart's 

outbreak  tuneless. 
If  you  loved  me  noti "    And  I  who  (ah,  for  words  of  flame!) 

adore  her, 
Who  am  mad  to  lay  my  sfMrjt  prostrate  palpably  before 

her— 
I  may  enter  at  her  portal  soon,  as  now  her  lattice  takes 

And  by  noontide  as  by  midnight  make  her  mine,  as  hers  she 
makes  me! 

Robtrt  Browning  (igia-iSSg] 


MEETING  AT  NIGHT 

The  gray  sea  and  the  long  black  land; 
And  the  yellow  half-moon  large  and  low; 
And  the  startled  little  waves  that  leap 
In  fiery  ringlets  from  their  sleep, 
As  I  gain  the  cove  with  pushing  prow, 
And  quench  its  speed  in  the  slushy  sand. 

Then  a  mile  of  wann  sea-sccntcd  beach; 

Three  fidds  to  cross  till  a  farm  appears; 

A  tap  at  the  pane,  the  quick  sharp  scratch 

And  blue  spirt  of  a  lighted  match, 

And  a  voice  less  loud,  through  its  joys  and  fears, 

Than  the  two  hearts  beating  each  to  each! 

RabrrI  Brottming  [iSii-iSSol 


PARTING  AT  MORNING 

Round  the  cape  of  a  sudden  came  the  sea, 
And  the  sun  looked  over  the  mountain's  rim: 
And  straight  was  a  path  of  gold  for  him, 
And  the  need  of  a  world  of  men  tor  me.' 

RebtM  Brmenint  [iSii 
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THE  TURN  OF  THE  BOAD 

Soft,  gray  buds  on  the  willow, 

Warm,  moist  winds  from  ihe  bay, 
Sea-gulls  out  on  tbc  sandy  beach, 
And  a  road  my  eager  (eel  would  reach. 

That  leads  to  the  Far-away. 

Dust  on  the  way^de  flover. 

The  meadow-lark's  luring  tone 
Is  silent  now,  from  the  grasses  tipped 
With  dew  at  the  dawn,  the  pearls  have  dipped- 

Far  have  I  fared  alooe. 

And  then,  by  the  alder  thicket 

The  turn  of  the  road— and  yout 
Though  the  earth  lie  white  in  the  noonday  heat. 
Or  the  swift  storm  foUow  our  hurrying  feet 

What  do  we  care — we  two  I 

Alice  RoUit  Coe  \i»    - 


"MY  DELIGHT  AND  THY-  DELIGHT" 
My  delight  and  thy  delight 
Walking,  like  two  angels  white. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  night; 

My  desire  and  thy  desire 
Twining  to  a  tongue  of  fire. 
Leaping  live,  and  laughing  higher; 

Through  the  cverlasdi^  strife 
In  the  mystery  of  life. 

Love,  from  whom  the  world  begun. 
Hath  the  secret  of  the  sun. 

Love  can  tell,  and  love  alone. 
Whence  the  million  stars  were  strown. 
Why  each  atom  knows  its  own. 
How,  in  spite  of  woe  and  death. 
Gay  is  life,  and  sweet  is  breath: 
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Tliis  he  taught  m,  this  we  knew, 
Happy  io  his  sdence  true, 
Hand  in  hand  as  we  stood 
'Neath  the  shadows  o(  the  wood. 
Heart  to  heart  as  we  lay 
In  the  dawning  of  the  day. 

Roberi  Bridges  [1S44- 

"O,  SAW  YE  THE  LASS" 
O,  SAW  ye  the  lass  wi'  the  bonny  blue  een? 
Her  smile  is  the  sweetest  that  ever  was  seen; 
Her  cheek  like  the  rose  is,  but  fresher,  I  ween; 
She's  the  loveliest  lassie  that  trips  on  the  green. 
The  home  of  my  love  is  below  in  the  valley, 
Where  wild-flowers  welcome  the  wandering  bee; 
But  the  sweetest  of  flowers  in  that  spot  that  b  seen 
Is  the  maid  that  I  love  wi'  the  bonny  blue  een. 

When  night  overshadows  her  cot  in  the  gtcn. 
She'll  steal  out  to  meet  her  loved  Donald  again; 
And  when  the  moon  shines  on  the  valley  so  green, 
I'U  welcome  the  lass  wi'  the  bonny  blue  een. 
As  the  dove  that  has  wandered  away  from  his  nest 
Returns  to  the  mate  his  fond  heart  loves  the  best, 
111  fly  from  the  world's  false  and  vanishing  scene. 
To  my  dear  one,  the  lass  wi'  the  boni^  blue  een. 

Richard  Ryan  [1796-184(1] 

LOVE  AT  SEA 

nOTAIED  PROM  TH^OPHILE  CADTIEK 

We  are  in  love's  land  to-day; 

Where  shall  we  go? 
I^ve,  shaU  we  start  or  stay, 

Or  sail  or  row? 
There's  many  a  wind  and  way, 
And  never  a  May  but  May; 
We  arc  In  love's  hand  to-day; 

Where  shall  we  go? 
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Our  land-wind  is  the  breath 

Of  sorrows  kissed  to  death 

And  joys  that  were; 

Our  ballast  is  a  rose; 
Our  way  lies  where  God  knows  ■ 
And  love  knows  where. 

We  are  in  love's  hand  to-day— 

Our  seamen  are  fledged  I^oves, 
Our  masts  are  bills  of  doves, 

Our  decks  fine  gold; 
Our  ropes  arc  dead  maids'  hair, 
Our  stores  are  lovc-shaftfi  fair 

And  manifold. 
We  are  in  love's  bnd  to-day — 

Where  shall  we  land  you,  sweet? 
On  fields  of  strange  men's  feet, 

Or  fields  near  home? 
Or  where  the  fire-flowers  blow, 
Or  where  the  flowers  of  snow 

Or  flowers  of  foam? 
We  arc  in  love's  hand  to-day — 

Land  me,  she  says,  where  love 
Shows  but  one  shaft,  one  dove. 

One  heart,  one  hand, — 
A  shore  like  that,  my  dear. 
Lies  where  no  man  will  steer, 

No  maiden  land. 

Algernon  Charles  Smnburne  Uiii-tgoq] 

MARY  BEATON'S  SONG 

Frocs  "Cbutcbtd" 

Between  the  sunset  and  the  sea 
My  love  laid  hands  and  lips  on  me; 
Of  sweet  came  sour,  of  day  came  nii^t. 
Of  long  desire  came  brief  ddight: 
Ah  love,  and  what  thing  came  of  thee 
Between  the  sea-downs  and  the  sea? 
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Between  the  sea-mark  and  the  sea 

Joy  grew  to  grief,  grief  grew  to  rac; 

Love  turned  to  tears,  and  tears  to  fire. 

And  dead  delight  to-new  desire; 

Love's  talk,  love's  touch  there  seemed  to  be 

Between  the  sea-sand  and  the  sea. 

Between  the  sundown  and  the  sea 
Love  matched  one  hour  of  bve  with  me; 
Then  down  the  all-golden  water-ways 
His  feet  flew  after  yesterday's; 
I  saw  them  come  and  saw  them  flee 
Between  the  sea-foam  and  the  sea. 

Between  the  sea-strand  and  the  sea 
Love  feD  on  sleep,  sleep  fell  on  me; 
The  first  star  saw  twain  turn  to  one 
Between  the  moonrise  and  the  GUn; 
The  next,  that  saw  not  love,  saw  me 
Between  the  sea-ljanks  and  the  sea. 

Algernon  Cliarles  Smnbame  [iSsT-igog] 


PLIGHTED 

Mine  to  the  core  of  the  heart,  my  beauty! 
Mine,  all  mine,  and  for  love,  not  duty: 
Love  given  willingly,  full  and  free, 
Love  tor  lovt-'s  sake,— as  mine  to  thee. 

Duty's  a  slave  that  keeps  the  keys. 
But  Love,  the  master,  goes  in  and  out 
Of  his  goodly  chambers  with  song  and  shout, 

Just  as  he  please, — just  as  he  please. 

Mine,  from  the  dear  head's  crown,  brown-gtrfdcn, 
■  To  the  silken  foot  that's  scarce  beholden; 
Give  to  a  few  friends  hand  or  smile. 
Like  a  generous  lady,  now  and  aw^iiie. 

But  the  sanctuary  heart,  that  none  dare  win. 
Keep  holiest  of  holiest  evermore; 
The  crowd  in  the  aisles  may  watch  the  door, 

The  high-priest  only  enters  in. 
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Mine,  my  own,  without  doubts  or  teirois, 
With  all  ihy  goodnesses,  all  thy  errors. 
Unto  me  and  to  nte  alone  revealed, 
"A  spring  shut  up,  a  fountain  sealed." 

Many  may  praise  thee, — poise  mine  b»  thine, 
Many  may  love  thec,^I'll  love  them  loo; 
But  thy  heart  of  hearts,  pure,  faithful,  and  true. 

Must  be  mine,  mine  wholly,  and  only  mine. 

Mine! — God,  I  thank  Thee  (hat  Thou  hast  given 
Something  all  mine  on  this  side  heaven: 
Something  as  much  myself  to  be 
As  this  my  soul  which  I  lift  to  Thee: 

Flesh  of  my  flesh,  bone  of  my  bone. 
Life  of  my  life,  whom  Tbou  dost  make 
Two  to  the  world  for  the  world's  work's  sake, — 

But  each  unto  each,  as  in  Thy  sight,  ntie. 

Dinah  Uaria  Mukck  Craik  |iai6-iSS7l 


A  WOMAN'S  QUESTION 

Before  I  tmst  my  fate  to  thee, 

Or  place  my  hand  in  thine, 
Before  I  let  thy  future  give 

Color  and  form  to  mine, 
Before  I  peril  all  for  thee,  question  thy  soul  to-night  for  n; 

I  break  all  slighter  bonds,  nor  feel 

A  shadow  of  regret: 
Is  there  one  link  within  the  past 
That  holds  thy  spirit  yet? 
Or  b  thy  faith  as  dear  and  free  as  that  which  I  can  pledge  i 
thee? 

Docs  there  within  thy  dimmest  dreams 

A  possible  future  shine. 
Wherein  thy  life  could  henceforth  breathe. 
Untouched,  unshared  by  mine? 
If  so,  at  any  pain  oi  cost,  0,  tell  mc  before  all  is  lost. 
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Look  deqjer  slill.    II  thou  canst  feel. 

Within  thy  inmost  soul, 
That  thou  hast  kept  a  portion  back, 

While  I  have  staked  the  whole, 
Let  no  false  pity  spaie  the  blow,  but  in  true  mercy  tell  me  so. 

Is  there  within  thy  heart  a  need 

That  mine  cannot  fulfil? 
One  chord  that  any  other  hand 
Could  better  wake  or  stilli' 
Speak  now — lest  at  some  future  day  my  whde  life  wither  and 
decay. 

,.   Lives  there  within  thy  nature  hid 

The  demon-spirit  change,  . 
Shedding  a  passing  glory  still 
On  all  things  new  and  strange? 
It  may  not  be  thy  fault  alone,— but  shield  my  heart  against 
thy  own. 

Couldst  thou  withdraw  thy  hand  one  day 

And  answer  to  my  claim, 
That  Fate,  and  that  to-day's  mistake — 
Not  thou — had  been  to  blame? 
Some  soothe  their  conscience  thus;  but  thou  wilt  surely 
warn  and  save  me  now. 

Nay,  answer  not,— I  dare  not  hear. 

The  words  would  come  too  late; 
Yet  I  would  spare  thee  all  remorse, 

So,  comfort  thee,  my  Fate,— 
Whatever  on  my  heart  may  fall^remember,  1  would  risk  it 


all! 


Adelaide  Anne  Procler  [1835-18641 


"  DINNA  ASK  ME  " 
O,  DINNA  ask  me  gin  I  lo'e  ye: 

Troth,  Idaumatelll 
Dinna  ask  me  gin  I  lo'e  ye, — 

A^  it  o'  youfsel'. 
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0,  dinna  look  sae  sair  at  me. 

For  wee!  ye  ken  mc  true; 
0,  gin  ye  ktok  sae  sair  al  me, 

I  dauma  look  at  you. 
When  ye  gang  to  yon  braw,  braw  town, 

And  bonnier  lassies  see, 
0,  dinna,  Jamie,  look  at  them, 

Lest  ye  should  mind  na  me. 

For  I  could  never  bide  the  laas 

That  ye'd  lo'e  mair  than  me; 
And  O,  I'm  sure  my  heart  wad  brak, 

Gin  ye'd  prove  fause  to  mel 

John  Duulop  |i7SS-i8jo1 

A  SONG 
Sing  me  a  sweet,  low  song  of  night 

Before  the  moon  is  risen, 
A  song  that  tcUs  of  the  stars'  delight 

Escaped  from  day's  bright  prison, 
A  song  that  croons  with  the  cricket's  voice, 

'Hiat  sleeps  with  the  shadowed  trees, 
A  song  that  shall  bid  my  heart  rejoice 

At  its  tender  mysteries! 
And  then  when  the  song  is  ended,  love, 

Bend  down  your  head  unto  me, 
Whisper  the  word  that  was  bom  above 

Ere  the  moon  had  swayed  the  sea; 
Ere  the  oldest  star  began  to  shine, 

Or  the  farthest  sun  to  bum,^ 
The  oldest  of  words,  O  heart  of  mine, 

Vet  newest,  and  sweet  to  learn. 

IlUdcgardc  llmctkorne  |ig    - 

THE  REASON 
Ob,  hark  the  pulses  of  the  ni^t. 

The  crickets  hidden  in  the  fiekl, 
That  beat  out  music  of  delight 

Till  summoned  dawn  stands  half  revealedl 
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Oh,  mark  above  the  bearded  corn 

And  the  green  wheat  and  bending  rye, 

Tuned  to  the  earth,  and  calling  mom, 
The  stars  vibrating  in  the  sky! 

Aod  know,  divided  soul  of  me. 
Here  in  the  meadow,  sweet  in  speech. 

This  perfect  night  could  never  be 
Were  we  not  mated  each  to  each. 

James  Op ptnheim  [iflSi- 

"MY  OWN  CXILIN  DONN" 

The  blush  is  on  the  flower,  and  the  biotHn  is  on  the  tree, 
And  the  bonnie,  bonnie  sweet  birds  are  ciroling  their  glee; 
And  the  dews  upon  the  grass  are  made  diamonds  by  the  sun. 
All  to  deck  a  path  of  giory  for  my  own  Cdilin  Donn! 

Oh  fair  she  is!    Oh  rare  she  is!    Oh  dearer  still  to  me. 
More  welcome  than  the  green  leaf  to  winter- stricken  tree! 
More  welcome  than  the  blossom  to  the  weary,  dusty  bee, 
Is  the  coming  of  my  true  love — my  own  Ciilin  Donn  I 

Osycamorel  Osycamore!  wave,  wave  your  banners  greenl 
Let  all  your  pennons  flutter,  O  beech!  before  my  queen! 
Ye  fleet  and  honeyed  breezes,  to  kiss  her  hand  ye  run; 
But  my  heart  has  passed  before  ye  to  my  own  Cailin  Donn. 

Ring  out,  ting  out,  O  linden,  your  merry  leafy  bells! 
Unveil  your  brilliant  torches,  O  chestnut!  to  the  dells; 
Strew,  strew  the  glade  with  splendor,  for  mom  it  cometh  on! 
Oh,  the  mom  of  all  delight  to  me — my  own  Cdilin  Donn! 

She  is  coming,  where  we  parted,  where  she  wanders  every 

day. 
There's  a  gsy  surprise  before  her  who  thinks  me  far  away; 
Oh,  like  hearing  bugles  triumph  when  the  fight  of  freedom's 

WOD, 

Is  the  joy  around  your  footsteps,  my  own  Cdilin  Donn! 
George  Sigenan  [1830- 
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NOCTURNE 

All  the  earth  a  hush  of  white, 
White  with  moontight  all  the  skies; 

Wonder  of  a  winter  nighl  — 
And  .  .  .  your  eyes. 

Hues  no  palette  dares  to  claim 
Where  the  spoils  of  sunken  ships 

Leap  to  light  in  singing  tlame— 
And  .  .  .  your  lips. 

Darkness  as  the  shadows  creep 
Where  the  embers  sigh  to  rest; 

Silence  of  a  world  asleep — 
And  .  .  .  your  breast. 

Apidia  Josephine  Burr  [1S78- 


SURRENDER 

As  I  look  back  upon  your  first  embrace 
I  understand  why  from  your  sudden  touch 
Angered  I  sprang,  and  struck  you  in  the  face. 
You  asked  at  once  too  little  and  too  much. 
But  now  that  of  my  spirit  you  require 
Love's  very  soul  that  unto  death  endures, 
Crown  as  you  will  the  cup  of  your  desire — 
1  am  all  yours. 

Amelia  Josephine  Burr  (1878- 


"BY  YON  BURN  SIDE" 

We'll  meet  beside  the  dusky  glen,  on  yon  bum  side, 
Where  the  bushes  form  a  cosie  den,  on  yon  bum  side; 

Though  the  broomy  knowes  be  green, 

And  there  we  may  be  seen, 
Vet  well  meet — we'll  meet  at  e'en,  down  by  yon  bum  side. 
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I'll  lead  tbee  to  tbe  birken  bower,  on  yon  bum  side, 
Sae  sweetly  wove  wi'  woodbine  flower,  on  yon  bum  side; 

There  the  busy  prying  eye. 

Ne'er  disturbs  the  lover's  joy, 
While  in  ither's  arms  they  lie,  down  by  yon  bum  side. 

Awa',  ye  rude,  unfeding  crew,  free  yon  bum  wde. 
Those  fairy  scenes  are  no  for  you,  by  yon  bum  »de; 

Tliere  fancy  smooths  ber  theme. 

By  the  sweetly  murmuring  stream. 
And  the  rock-lodged  echoes  skim,  down  by  yon  bum  side. 

Now  tbe  plantin'  taps  are  tinged  wi'  goud,  on  yon  bum  ^de. 
And  gloamin'  draws  her  foggy  shroud  o'er  yon  bum  side; 
Far  frae  the  noisy  scene, 
I'll  through  the  fields  alane. 
There  well  meet,  my  ain  dear  Jean,  down  by  yon  bum 
tide. 

Robert  TonnakUl  [1774-1810] 


A  PASTORAL 

Flower  of  the  medlar. 

Crimson  of  the  quince, 
1  saw  her  at  the  blossom-time, 

And  loved  her  ever  since! 
She  swept  the  draughty  pleasance. 

The  blooms  had  left  the  trees. 
The  whilst  the  birds  sang  cantides. 

In  cherry  symphonies. 

Whiteness  of  the  wMte  rose, 

Redness  of  the  red, 
She  went  to  cut  the  blush-rose  buds 

To  tie  at  the  altar-head; 
And  some  she  laid  in  her  bosom. 

And  some  around  her  brows. 
And,  as  she  passed,  the  lily-heads 

AH  becked  and  made  their  bows. 
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Scarlet  of  the  peppy, 

Yellow  of  the  corn, 
The  men  were  at  the  garnering, 

A-shouting  in  the  morn; 
I  chased  her  to  a  pippin-lrec,— 

The  waking  birds  all  whist, — 
And  oh!  it  was  the  sweetest  kiss 

That  I  have  ever  kissed. 

Marjorie,  mint,  and  violets 

A-drying  round  us  set, 
'Twos  all  done  in  the  faicncc-room 

A-spidng  marmalet; 
On  one  tile  was  a  satyr, 

On  one  a  nymph  at  bay, 
Methinks  the  birds  will  scarce  be  home 

To  wake  our  wedding-day! 

Thtopkilc  Maniah  [iSso- 

"WHEN  DEATH  TO  EITHER  SHALL  COME" 

When  Death  to  either  shall  come,— 

I  pray  it  be  first  to  me, — 
Be  happy  as  ever  at  borne, 

If  so,  as  I  wish,  it  be. 

Possess  thy  heart,  my  o^vn; 

And  sing  to  thy  child  on  thy  knee, 
Or  read  to  thyself  alone 

The  songs  that  I  made  for  thce. 

Rabfrl  Bridges  [18^4- 

THE  RECONCILIATION 

From  "ThcPtincesa" 

As  through  the  land  at  eve  we  went. 

And  plucked  the  ripened  ears, 
We  (ell  out,  my  wife  aod  I, 
O,  we  fell  out,  I  know  not  why, 
And  kissed  again  with  te&rs. 
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And  blessings  on  the  failing  out 

That  all  the  more  eDdoars, 
When  we  fall  out  with  those  we  love 

And  kiss  again  with  tears! 

For  when  we  came  where  lies  the  child 

We  lost  in  other  years. 
There  above  the  little  grave, 
O,  there  above  the  little  grave. 

We  kissed  again  with  tears. 

Aljrtd  Tennyson  Iiao^-iSgi) 


SONG 

Wait  but  a  little  while — 

The  bird  will  bring 
A  heart  in  tune  for  melodies 

Unto  the  spring, 
Till  he  who's  in  the  cedar  there 
Is  moved  to  trill  a  song  ao  rare, 
And  i»pe  her  fair. 

Wait  but  a  Utile  while— 

The  bud  will  break; 
The  inner  rose  will  open  and  glow 

For  summer's  sake: 
Fond  bees  will  lodge  within  her  breast 
Till  she  herself  is  plucked  and  pressed 
Where  I  would  rest. 

Wait  but  a  little  while— 

The  maid  will  grow 
Gracious  with  lips  and  hands  to  thee. 

With  breast  of  snow. 
To-day  Love's  mute,  but  time  hath  gowu 
A  !>oul  in  her  to  match  thine  own, 
Though  yet  uogiown. 

barman  Gale  [iS6»- 
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CONTENT 
Thodgh  singing  but  the  shy  and  sweet 
Untrod  by  multitudes  o£  feet, 
Songs  bounded  by  the  brook  and  wheat, 

I  have  not  failed  in  this. 
The  only  lure  my  woodland  note, 
To  win  all  England's  whitest  throat! 
O  bards  in  gold  and  lire  who  wrote, 

Be  yours  all  other  bliss! 

Nonttan  Gale  [iS6z- 

CHE  SARA  SARA 
Preach  wisdom  unto  him  who  UDderstandsl 

When  there's  such  lovely  looging  in  thine  eyes, 
And  such  a  pulse  in  thy  small  clinging  haods. 

What  is  the  good  of  being  great  or  wise? 

What  is  the  good  of  beating  up  the  dust 
On  the  worid's  highway,  vexed  with  drou^ty  heal? 

Oh,  I  grow  fatalist — what  must  be  must, 
Seeing  that  thou,  beloved,  art  so  sweet! 

VuierPlarr  (i86j- 

"BID  ADIEU  TO  GIRLISH  DAYS" 
Bid  adieu,  adieu,  adieu. 

Bid  adieu  to  girlish  days, 
Happy  Love  is  tome  to  woo 

Thee  and  woo  thy  girlish  ways — 
The  zone  that  doth  become  thee  fair, 
The  snood  upon  Ihy  yellow  hair. 

When  thou  hast  heard  his  name  upon 

The  bugles  of  the  cherubim, 
Begin  thou  softly  to  unzone 

Thy  girlish  bosom  unto  him, 
And  soflly  lo  undo  the  snood 
That  is  the  sign  of  maidenhood. 

Jomei  Joyce  (iSSi- 
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TO  F,  C. 

Past  fatis  the  snow,  O  kdy  mine, 
Sprinkling  the  lawn  with  crystals  fine, 
But  by  the  gods  we  won't  repine 

While  we're  together, 
We'll  chat  and  rhyme,  and  kiss  and  dine, 

Defying  weather. 

So  stir  the  fire  and  pour  the  wine, 
And  let  those  sea-green  eyes  divine 
Pour  their. iove-ntadDess  into  mioe: 

I  don't  care  whether 
Tis  snow  or  sua  or  rain  or  shine 

If  we're  together. 

T  Cellini  I1817-1876I 


SPRING  PASSION 
Blite  sky,  green  fields,  and  lazy  yellow  sunl 

Why  Ebould  I  hunger  for  the  burning  South, 
Where  beauty  needs  no  travail  to  be  won, 

Now  I  may  kiss  her  pure  impassioned  mouth? 

Winds  rippling  with  the  rich  delight  of  spring! 

Why  should  I  yearn  for  myriad -colored  skies. 
Lit  by  auroral  suns,  when  I  may  sing 

The  flame  and  raptiu«  of  her  starry  eyes? 

Oh,  song  of  birds,  and  flowers  fair  to  see! 

Why  should  I  thirst  for  far-off  Eden-isles, 
When  I  may  hear  her  disconrse  melody. 

And  tiask,  a  dreamer,  in  her  dreamy  smiles? 
Jed  Blias  Spingarn  (1S75- 

ADVICE  TO  A  LOVER 

Oh,  if  you  love  her. 

Show  her  the  best  ol  you; 
So  will  you  move  her 

To  bear  with  the  rest  of  you. 
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Coldness  and  jealousy 

Cannot  but  seem  to  her 
Signs  tbat  a  tempest  lurks 

Where  was  sunbeam  to  her. 
Patience  and  tenderness 

Still  will  awake  in  her 
Hopes  of  new  sunshine, 

Thotigb  the  storm  break  for  her; 
Love,  she  will  know,  for  her. 

Like  the  blue  firmament, 
Under  the  tempest  lies 

Gentle  and  permanent.    . 
Nor  will  she  ever 

Gentleness  find  the  leas 
When  the  storm  overblown 

Leaveth  dear  kindliness. 
Deal  with  her  tenderly, 

Skylike  above  her, 
Smile  on  her  waywardness, 

Oh,  if  j-ou  love  her! 

5.  Charles  Jdliroe  [i8    - 

"YES" 

They  stood  above  the  world. 

In  a  world  apart; 
And  she  dropped  her  happy  eyes, 
And  stilled  the  throbbing  pulses 

Of  her  happy  heart. 
And  the  moonlight  fell  above  her, 
Her  secret  to  discover; 

And  the  moonbeams  kisseit  lier  hair. 
As  though  no  human  lovi'r 

Had  laid  his  kisses  there. 

"Look  up,  brown  eyes,"  he  said, 

"And  answer  mine; 
Lift  up  those  silken  fringes 
That  hide  a  happy  light 

Almost  divine." 
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The  jealous  moonlight  drifted 
To  the  fioger  baU-uptifted. 

Where  shone  the  opal  ring — 
Where  the  cokss  danced  and  ^fted 

On  the  pretty,  changeful  thing. 

Just  the  old,  dd  story 

Of  light  and  shade, 
Love  like  the  opal  tender, 
Like  it  may  be  to  vary— 

May  be  to  fade. 
Just  the  old  tender  story, 
Just  a  glimpse  of  morning  ^ry 

In  an  earthly  Paradise, 
With  shadowy  reflections 

In  a  pair  of  sweet  brown  eyes. 

Brown  eyes  a  man  might  well 

Be  proud  to  win! 
Open  to  hold  his  image, 
Shut  under  silken  lashes, 

Only  to  shut  him  in. 
O  glad  eyes,  took  together. 
For  life's  dark,  stormy  weather 

Grows  to  a  fairer  thing 
When  young  eyes  look  upon  it 

Through  a  slender  wedding  ring. 

Richard  Doddridge  Blnckmore  [iRi; 

LOVE 

AtL  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 
All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

Oft  in  ray  waking  dreams  do  I 
Live  o'er  again  that  happy  hour, 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  lay, 
Beside  the  ruined  tower. 
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The  moonsluDe,  steaJing  o'er  the  scene, 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve; 
And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy, 
My  own  dear  Genevieve  I 

She  leaned  against  the  ann£d  man. 

The  statue  of  the  annM  Knight; 

She  stood  and  listened  to  my  lay, 

Amid  the  lingering  light. 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own. 
My  hope!  my  joy!  my  Genevieve! 
She  loves  me  best  whene'er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 

I  played  a  soft  and  doleful  air; 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story — 
An  old  rude  song,  that  suited  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoary. 

She  listened  with  a  Hitting  blush, 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  modfsl  grace; 
For  well  she  knew  I  could  not  choose 
But  gazt  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shii^ld  a  burning  brand; 
And  that  for  ten  long  years  he  wooed 
The  Lady  of  the  Land. 

I  told  her  how  he  pined :  and  ah! 
The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  lone 
With  which  I  sang  another's  love, 
Interpreted  my  own. 

She  listened  with  a  flitUog  blu^, 
With  dovmcast  eyes,  and  modest  grace; 
And  she  forgave  me,  that  I  gaaed 
Too  fondly  on  hec  fnoe! 
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But  when  I  told  the  cruel  Econi 
lliat  crazed  that  boM  and  lovely  Knight, 
And  that  he  crossed  the  mountain-woods, 
Nor  rested  day  nor  night; 

Tlat  scMuetimes  from  the  savage  den, 
And^si»netinies  from  the  darioome  shade, 
And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
In  green  and  smmy  ^ade — 

There  came  and  looked  him  in  the  face 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright; 
And  that  he  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 
This  miserable  Knigfit! 

And  that,  unknowing  what  he  did, 
He  leaped  amid  a  murderous  band. 
And  saved' from  outrage  worse  than  death 
The  Lady  of  the  Land ; — 

And  how  she  wept  and  clasped  his  knees; 
And  how  she  tended  him  in  vain — 
And  ever  strove  to  expiate 

The  scorn  that  crazed  his  brain; — 

And  that  ^e  nuised  him  in  a  cave; 
And  how  his  madness  went  away, 
When  on  the  yellow  forest-leaves 
A  dying  man  he  lay;— 

His  dying  words — but  when  I  reached 
That  tendcresC  strain  of  all  the  ditty, 
My  faltering  voice  and  pausing  harp 
Disturbed  her  soul  with  pity! 

All  impubes  of  soul  and^ense 
Had  thciUed  my  guileless  Genevieve; 
The  music  and  the  doleful  tale. 
The  rich  and  balmy  eve; 
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And  hopes,  and  fean  that  kindle  hope, 
Ad  undistinguiahable  Uuong, 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued, 
Subdued  and  cherished  kmg! 

She  wept  with  pity  aod  delight, 
She  blushed  with  love  and  virgin-shame; 
And  like  the  tnuimui  of  a  dream, 
1  heard  her  bieathe  my  name. 

Her  bosom  heaved— she  stepped  aside, 
As  conscious  of  my  Took  she  stepped — 
Then  suddenly,  with  timorous  eye 
She  fled  to  me  and  wept. 

She  half  enclosed  me  with  her  arms, 
She  pressed  mc  with  a  meek  embraice; 
And  bending  back  her  head,  looked  up. 
And  gazed  upon  my  face, 

'Twas  partly  love,  and  partly  fear, 
And  partly  'twas  a  bashful  art, 
That  1  might  rather  feel,  than  see, 
The  swelling  of  her  heart. 

I  calmed  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm, 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride; 
And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 

My  bright  and  beauteous  Bride. 

Samud  Taylor  CoUridgt  [nii-iinl 


ON    THE    SUSSEX    DOWNS 

"LoKED,"  little  on«?    Nay,  you've  but  heard 

Love  o'er  your  wild  downs  roaming; 
Not  lured,  my  bird,  my  light,  swift  bird, 
But  h(Kiung— faoiniog. 
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"Caught,"  does  she  fed?    Nay,  no  net  stirred 

To  catch  the  heart  fore-fated; 
Not  caught,  my  bird,  my  bright,  wild  bird, 
But  mated — mated. 

And  "caged,"  she  (earsP    Nay,  never  that  word 

Of  wh«e  your  brown  head  rested; 
Not  caged,  my  bird,  my  ^y.  sweet  bird. 
But  nested—nested! 

Habberttia  Udkam  \it    - 


T?IE  LETTERS 

Stiix  on  the  tower  stood  the  vane, 

A  black  yew  gloomed  the  stagnant  air; 
I  peered  athwart  the  chancel  pane. 

And  saw  the  altar  cold  and  bare. 
A  clog  of  lead  wo."  round  my  feet, 

A  band  of  pain  across  my  brow; 
"Cold  altar,  heaven  and  earth  shall  meet 

Before  you  hear  my  marriage  vow." 

I  turned  and  humoied  a  bitter  song 

That  mocked  the  wholesome  human  heart. 
And  then  we  met  in  wrath  and  wrong, 

We  met,  but  only  meant  to  pari. 
Full  cold  my  greeting  was  and  dry; 

She  faintly  smiled,  she  hardly  moved; 
I  saw,  with  haU-unconsdous  eye. 

She  von  the  colors  I  approved. 

She  took  the  little  ivory  chest, 

With  half  a  aigh  she  turned  the  key. 
Then  raised  her  head  with  lips  compreEsed, 

And  gave  my  letters  back  to  me; 
And  gave  the  trinkets  and  the  rings, 

My  gifts,  when  gifts  of  mine  could  please. 
As  looks  a  father  on  the  things 

Of  his  dead  son,  I  looked  on  these. 
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She  told  me  alt  her  [riends  had  said; 

I  raged  against  the  public  liar. 
She  talked  as  H  her  love  were  dead; 

But  in  my  words  weie  seeds  of  fire. 
"No  more  of  love,  your  sex  is  known; 

I  never  will  be  twice  deceived. 
Henceforth  I  trust  the  man  alone; 

TIk  woman  cannot  be  believed. 

"Through  slander,  meanest  spawn  of  hell, — 

And  woman's  slander  b  the  worst,— 
And  you,  whom  once  I  loved  so  wdl. 

Through  you  my  life  will  be  accursed." 
I  spoke  with  heart  and  heat  and  force, 

I  shook  her  breast  with  vague  alarms- 
Like  torrents  from  a  mountain  source 

We  rushed  into  each  other's  arms. 

We  parted;  sweetly  Reamed  the  stars, 

And  sweet  the  vapor-braided  blue; 
Low  breezes  fanned  the  bdfiy  bars. 

As  homeward  by  the  church  I  drew. 
The  very  graves  appeared  to  smile, 

So  fresh  they  rose  in  shadowed  swells; 
"Dark  porch,"  I  said,  "and  silent  aisle, 

Hiere  comes  a  sound  of  marriage  bells." 

Alfred  Tamyson  {liog-iSg^] 

PROTHALAMION 

Calu  was  the  day,  and  through  the  tremUing  air 

Sweet-breathing  Zcphyrus  did  softly  play 

A  gentle  spirit,  that  lightly  did  delay 

Hot  Titan's  beams,  which  then  did  glister  fair; 

When  I  (whom  sullen  care, 

Through  discontent  of  my  long  fruitless  stay 

In  Prince's  Court,  and  expectation  vain 

Of  idle  hopes,  which  still  do  fiy  away. 

Like  empty  shadows,  did  afflict  my  brain). 

Walked  forth  to  ease  my  pain 
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Along  the  shore  of  silver  streaming  'HiameE; 
Whose  nitty  bank,  die  which  his  river  hems, 
Was  painted  all  with  variable  flowers, 
And  all  the  meads  adorned  with  dainty  gems, 
Fit  to  deck  maidens'  bowers, 
And  ciown  their  paramours 
Against  the  bridal  day,  which  is  not  long: 
Sweet  Thames!  run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 

There,  in  a  meadow,  by  the  river's  side, 
A  flock  of  nymphs  I  chancM  to  espy, 
AH  lovely  daughters  of  the  flood  thereby. 
With  goodly  greeQish  locks,  all  loose  untied. 
As  each  bad  been  a  bride: 
And  each  one  had  a  little  wicker  basket, 
Made  of  fine  twigs,  entrailM  curiously. 
In  which  they  gathered  flowers  to  fill  their  flasket. 
And,  with  fine  fingers,  cropped  full  feateously 
The  tender  stalks  on  high. 
Of  every  sort,  which  in  that  meadow  grew. 
They  gathered  some;  the  violet,  pallid  Uue, 
The  little  daisy,  that  at  evening  doses, 
The  virgin  lily,  and  the  primrose  true. 
With  store  of  vermeil  roses. 
To  deck  their  bridegroom's  posies 
Against  the  bridal  day,  which  was  not  long: 
Sweet  Thames!  run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 

With  that  t  saw  two  swans  of  goodly  hue 

Come  softly  swimming  down  along  the  Lee; 

Two  fairer  birds  I  yet  did  never  see; 

The  snow,  which  doth  the  top  of  Pindus  strew. 

Did  never  wliiter  shew, 

Nor,Jove  himself,  when  he  a  swan  would  be 

For  love  of  Lcda,  whiter  did  appear; 

Yet  Leda  was,  they  say,  as  white  as  he, 

Yet  not  so  white  as  these,  nor  nothing  near; 

So  purely  white  they  were, 

That  even  the  gentle  stream,  the  which  tfaem  bare, 
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Seemed  foul  to  them,  and  bade  his  billows  spare 
To  wet  their  silken  feathers,  Ic3l  Ihey. might 
Soil  their  fair  plumes  with  water  not  so  fair. 
And  mar  their  beauties  bright. 
That  shone  as  heaven's  light, 
Against  their  bridal  day,  which  was  not  long: 
Sweet  Thamesl  run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 

Eftsoons  the  nymphs,  which  now  had  flowers  their  fill, 
Ran  all  in  haste  to  see  that  silver  brood, 
As  they  came  floating  on  the  crystal  flood; 
Whom  when  they  saw,  ihey  stood  amazed  still, 
Their  wondering  eyes  to  fill; 
Them  seemed  they  never  saw  a  sight  so  fair 
Of  fowls  so  lovely,  that  they  sure  did  deem 
Thwn  heavenly  bom,  or  to  be  that  same  pair 
Which  through  the  sky  draw  V«ius'  silver  team; 
For  su«  they  did  not  seem 
To  be  begot  of  any  earthly  seed. 
But  rather  angels,  or  of  angels'  breed; 
Yet  were  they  bred  of  summer's  heat,  they  say, 
In  sweetest  season,  when  each  flower  and  weed 
The  earth  did  fresh  array; 
So  fresh  they  seemed  as  day. 
Even  as  their  bridal  day,  which  was  not  long: 
Sweet  Thames  I  run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 

Then  forth  they  all  out  of  their  baskets  drew 
Great  store  of  Howers,  the  honor  of  the  field. 
That  to  the  sense  did  fragrant  odors  yidd, 
AU  which  upon  those  goodly  birds  they  threw 
And  all  the  waves  did  strew. 
That  like  old  Peneus'  waters  they  did  se^n. 
When  down  along  by  pleasant  Tempe's  shore,  _ 
Scattered  with  flowers,  through  Thessaly  they  stieenii 
That  they  appear,  through  lilies'  plenteous  store, 
Like  a  bride's  chamber  floor: 

Two  of  those  nymphs,  meanwhile,  two  gsriands  bouod 
Of  freshest  dowers  which  in  that  mead  they  found, 
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The  which  presenting  all  in  trim  array, 
Their  snowy  foreheads  therewithal  they  crowned, 
Wbibt  one  did  sing  this  lay, 
Prepared  f^;ainst  that  day. 
Against  their  bridal  day,  which  was  not  long: 
Sweet  Thames!  run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song, 

"Ye  gentle  birds!  the  world's  fair  ornament. 
And  heaven's  glory  whom  this  happy  hour 
Doth  lead  unto  your  lover's  blissful  bower, 
Joy  may  you  have,  and  gentle  hearts'  content 
Of  your  love's  couplement; 
And  let  fair  Venus,  that  is  queen  of  love, 
With  her  heart-quelling  son  upon  you  smile, 
Whose  smile,  they  say,  hath  virtue  to  remove 
All  love's  dislike,  and  friendship's  faulty  guile 
For  ever  to  assoil; 

Let  endless  peace  your  steadfast  hearts  accord. 
And  blessed  plenty  wait  upon  your  board; 
And  let  your  bed  nith  pleasures  chaste  abound. 
That  fruitful  issue  may  to  you  alTord, 
Which  may  your  foes  confound. 
And  make  your  joys  redound 
Upon  your  bridal  day,  which  is  not  long": 
Sweet  Thames!  run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 

So  ended  she:  and  all  the  rest  around 

To  her  redoubled  that  her  undersong. 

Which  said  their  bridal  day  should  not  be  long: 

And  gentle  Echo  from  the  neighbor-giound 

Their  accents  did  resound. 

So  forth  those  joyous  birds  did  p>ass  along, 

Adown  the  Lee.  that  to  them  murmured  low. 

As  he  would  speak,  but  that  he  ladied  a  tongue^ 

Yet  did  by  signs  his  glad  affection  show, 

Making  his  stream  run  slow. 

And  all  tjie  fowl  which  in  his  flood  did  dwdl 

'Gan  tktck  about  these  twain,  that  did  excd 

The  rest,  so  far  as  Cynthia  doth  shend 

The  lesser  stars.    So  they,  enranged  weB, 
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Did  on  those  two  attend, 
And  their  best  service  lend 
Against  their  wedding  day,  which  was  not  kmg: 
Sweet  Thames!  run  softly,  till  I  end  iny  song. 

At  length  tbey  all  to  merry  London  came, 
To  merry  London,  ray  most  kindly  nurse. 
That  to  me  gave  this  li(e's  first  native  source; 
Though  from  another  place  I  take  my  name. 
An  house  of  ancient  fame: 

ThetK  when  they  came,  whereas  those  bridcy  toveis 
The  which  on  Thames'  broad,  aged  back  do  ride, 
Where  now  the  studious  lawyers  have  their  bowers, 
There  whilom  wont  the  Templar  Knights  to  bide. 
Til!  they  decayed  through  pride: 
Next  whereunto  there  stands  a  stately  place. 
Where  oft  I  gained  gifts  and  goodly  grace 
Of  that  great  lord,  which  therein  wont  to  dwell, 
Whose  want  too  well  now  feels  my  friendless  case; 
But  ah!  here  fits  not  well 
Old  woes,  but  joys,  to  tell 
Against  the  bridal  day,  which  is  not  long: 
Sweet  Thames!  run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 

Yet  therein  now  doth  lodge  a  noble  peer. 

Great  England's  glory,  and  the  world's  wide  wonder, 

Whose  drcadfiii  name  late  through  all  Spain  did  thunder, 

And  Hercules'  two  pillars  standing  near 

Did  make  to  quake  and  fear: 

Fair  branch  of  honor,  flower  of  chivalry) 

That  fillest  England  with  thy  triumph's  fame, 

Joy  have  thou  of  thy  Doble  victory. 

And  endless  happiness  of  thine  own  name, 

Tliat  promiseth  the  same; 

That  through  thy  prowess,  and  victorious  arms. 

Thy  country  may  be  freed  from  fordgn  hacnu; 

And  great  Lisa's  glorious  name  may  ripg 

Through  all  the  wcrid,  filled  with  thy  wide  alarms, 

Which  some  brave  muse  may  sing 

To  ages  foUoviog, 
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Upon  the  bridal  day,  which  b  not  long: 
Sweet  Thames!  run  softly,  till  1  end  my  soag. 

From  those  high  towers  this  noble  lord  issuing. 
Like  radiant  Hesper,  wtien  his  golden  hair 
In  the  ocean  biUows  he  hath  bathed  fair, 
Descended  to  the  river's  open  viewing, 
With  a  great  train  ensuing. 
Above  the  rest  were  goodly  to  be  seen 
Two  gentle  knights  of  lovely  face  and  feature 
Beseeming  well  the  bower  of  any  quecri, 
With  gifts  of  wit,  and  ornaments  of  nature. 
Fit  for  so  goodly  stature, 

That  like  the  twins  of  Jove  they  seemed  in  sight. 
Which  deck  the  batdrick  of  the  heavens  bd^t; 
They  two,  forth  pacing  to  the  river's  ade. 
Received  those  two  fair  brides,  their  love's  delight; 
Which,  at  the  appointed  tide, 
Each  one  did  make  his  bride 
Against  their  bridal  day,  which  is  not  long: 
Sweet  Thames!  run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 

Edmttnd Spetuer  Ii5Si?-tS99l 

EPITHALAMION 
Ye  learned  sisters,  which  have  oftentimes 
Been  to  me  aiding,  others  to  adorn, 
Whom  ye  thought  worthy  of  your  graceful  rhymes, 
That  even  the  greatest  did  not  greatly  scorn 
To  hear  their  names  sung  in  your  simple  lays, 
But  ioykA  in  their  praise; 
And  when  yc  list  your  own  mishaps  to  mourn. 
Which  death,  or  love,  or  fortune's  wreck  did  raise, 
Your  string  could  soon  to  sadder  tenor  turn, 
And  teach  the  woods  and  waters  to  lament 
Your  doleful  dreariment: 
Now  lay  those  sorrowful  compJaints  aside; 
And,  having  all  your  heads  with  garlands  crowned. 
Help  me  mine  own  love's  praises  to  resound; 
Nor  let  the  same  of  any  be  cnvide: 
So  Orpheus  did  for  his  own  bride! 
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So  I  unto  myself  alone  will  sing; 

The  woods  shall  to  me  answer,  and  my  echo  ring. 


Early,  before  the  world's  light -giving  lamp 
His  golden  beam  upon  the  hills  doth  spread, 
Having  dispersed  the  night's  uncheerful  damp, 

Do  ye  awake;  and,  with  fresh  lusty-hed. 

Go  to  the  bower  of  my  belovfid  love. 

My  truest  turtle  dove; 

Bid  her  awake;  for  Hymen  is  awake, 

And  long  since  ready  forth  his  mask  to  move. 

With  his  bright  Tead  that  flames  with  many  a  flake. 

And  many  a  bachelor  lo  wait  on  him, 

In  their  fresh  garments  trim. 

Bid  her  awake  therefore,  and  soon  her  dight, 

For  lo!  the  wishM  day  is  come  at  last. 

That  shall,  for  all  the  pains  and  sorrows  past. 

Pay  to  her  usury  of  long  delight: 

And,  whilst  she  doth  her  dight, 

Do  ye  to  her  of  joy  and  solace  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

Bring  with  you  all  the  Nymphs  that  you  can  hear, 

Both  of  the  rivers  and  the  forests  green, 

And  of  the  sea  that  neighbors  to  her  near. 

All  with  gay  gariands  goodly  well  beseen. 

And  let  them  also  with  them  bring  in  hand 

Another  gay  garland, 

For  my  fair  love,  of  lilies  and  of  roses, 

Bound  truelove  wise  with  a  blue  silk  riband; 

And  let  them  make  great  store  of  bridal  poaes. 

And  let  them  ckc  bring  store  ot  other  flowers, 

To  deck  the  bridal  bowers. 

And  let  the  ground  whereas  her  foot  shall  tread, 

For  tear  the  stones  her  tender  foot  should  wrong. 

Be  strewed  with  fragrant  flowers  all  along, 

And  diapered  like  the  discolored  mead; 

Which  done,  do  at  her  chamber  door  await, 

For  she  will  waken  straight; 
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The  whiles  do  ye  this  song  unto  her  sing, 

The  woods  shall  to  you  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

Ye  Nymphs  of  Mulla,  which  with  careful  heed 

The  silver  scaly  trouts  do  tend  full  wdl, 

And  greedy  pikes  which  use  therein  to  feed 

(Those  trouts  and  pikes  all  others  do  excd); 

And  ye  likewise,  which  keep  the  rushy  lake, 

Where  none  do  fishes  take; 

Bind  up  the  iodcs  the  which  hang  scattered  light. 

And  in  his  waters,  which  your  mirror  malce, 

Behold  youT  faces  as  the  crystal  bright, 

That  when  you  come  whereas  my  tove  doth  lie. 

No  blemish  she  may  spy. 

And  eke,  ye  hghtfoot  maids,  which  keep  the  deer. 

That  on  the  hoaiy  mountain  used  to  tower; 

And  the  wild  wolves,  which  seek  them  to  devour. 

With  your  steel  darts  do  chase  [rom  coming  near; 

Be  also  present  here. 

To  help  to  deck  her,  and  to  help,  to  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

Wake, 

Mia 

And  f  d. 

Harit,  r  lays 

And  c 

Their 

The  thrush  replies;  the  mavis  descant  plays; 

The  ouiel  shrills;  the  ruddock  warbles  soft; 

So  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  consent. 

To  this  day's  merriment. 

Ah!  my  dear  love,  why  do  ye  sleep  thus  long. 

When  meetcr  were  that  ye  should  now  awake, 

To  await  the  coming  of  your  joyous  mate, 

And  hearken  to  the  birds'  love-leamed  song. 

The  dewy  leaves  among! 

For  they  of  joy  and  pleasance  to  you  dug. 

That  all  the  woods  than  answ«',  and  theh'  edio  ring. 
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My  love  is  oow  awake  out  of  bei  dreams, 
And  her  iaii  eyes,  like  sUre  that  dinmiJd  yrare 
With  darksome  cloud,  now  show  their  goodly  beams 
More  bright  than  Hesperus  his  head  dolh  rear. 
Come  now,  ye  damseb,  daughters  ol  delight, 
Help  quickly  her  to  dight: 
But  first  come,  ye  fair  hours,  which  were  begot 
In  Jove's  sweet  paradise  of  Day  and  Night; 
Which  do  the  seasons  of  the  year  allot, 
And  all  that  ever  in  this  world  is  fair. 
Do  make  and  still  repair; 
And  yc  three  handmaids  of  the  Cyprian  queen. 
The  which  do  still  adorn  her  beauty's  pride, 
"Help  to  adorn  my  beautifulest  bride; 
And  as  ye  her  array,  still  throw  between 
Some  graces  to  be  seen. 
And,  as  ye  use  to  Venus,  to  her  ^ng. 
The  whiles  the  woods  shaU  answer,  and  your  edio  ring. 

Now  is  my  love  all  ready  forth  to  come: 

Let  all  the  virginsthercfore  well  await: 

And  ye  fresh  boys,  that  tend  upon  her  groom. 

Prepare  yourselves;  for  he  is  coming  straight;  • 

Set  all  your  things  in  seemly  good  array, 

Fit  for  so  joyful  day: 

The  joyfulest  day  that  ever  sun  did  see. 

Fair  Sun!  show  forth  thy  favorable  ray. 

And  let  thy  lite-full  heat  not  fervent  be, 

For  fear  of  burning  her  sunshiny  face, 

Her  beauty  to  disgrace. 

O  fairest  Phcebus!  father  of  the  Muse! 

It  ever  I  did  honor  thee  aright, 

Or  sing  the  thing  thai  might  thy  mind  delight, 

Do  not  thy  servant's  simple  boon  refuse; 

But  let  this  day,  let  this  one  day,  be  mine; 

Let  all  the  rest  be  thine. 

Then  I  thy  sovereign  praises  loud  will  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  their  echo  ring. 

Hark!  how  the  Minstrels  'gin  to  ^rill  aloud 
Tbf  ii  merry  iaiim:  that  peaounds  ttom  far. 
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The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trembling  croud. 

That  well  agree  withouten  breach  or  jar. 

But,  most  oE  all,  the  Damsels  do  delight 

When  they  their  timbrels  smite, 

And  thereunto  do  dance  and  carol  sweet, 

That  all  the  senses  they  do  ravish  quite; 

The  whiles  the  boys  run  up  and  down  the  street,  ' 

Crying  aloud  with  strong  contused  noise, 

As  if  it  were  one  voice, 

Hymen,  i6  Hymen,  Hymen,  they  do  shout; 

That  even  to  the  heavens  their  shouting  shrill 

Doth  reach,  and  all  the  firmament  doth  fill; 

To  which  the  people  standing  all  about. 

As  in  approvance,  do  thereto  applaud, 

And  loud  advance  her  laud; 

And  evermore  they  Hymen,  Hymen  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  them,  answer,  and  their  echo  ling. 

Lo!  where  she  comes  along  with  portly  pace, 

LJke  Phcebe,  from  her  chamber  of  the  £^t, 

Arising  forth  to  run  her  miglity  race, 

Clad  all  in  white,  that  seems  a  virgin  best^ 

So  well  it  her  beseems,  that  yo  would  weut 

Some  angel  she  had  been. 

Her  long  loose  yellow  locks  like  golden  wire, 

Sprinkled  with  pearl,  and  pearling  flowers  atwee^i, 

Do  like  a  golden  mantle  her  attire; 

And,  being  ciovn&d  with  a  garland  green, 

Seem  like  some  maiden  queen: 

Her  modest  eyes,  abashed  to  behold 

So  many  gamers  as  on  her  do  stare, 

Upon  the  lowly  ground  affixed  are; 

Koc  dare  lift  up  her  countenance  too  bold. 

But  blush  to  hear  her  praises  sung  so  loud,    . 

So  far  from  being  proud. 

Nathless  do  ye  still  loud  her  praises  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echoriiig. 

Tell  me,  ye  merchants'  daughters,  did  yt  see 
So  fair  a  creatHre  in  your  town  before; 
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So  sweet,  so  lovely,  and  so  mild  as  she. 

Adorned  with  beauty's  grace  and  virtue's  store? 

'Her  goodly  eyes  like  sapphires  shining  bright. 

Her  forehead  ivory  white. 

Her  cheeks  like  apples  which  the  sun  hath  ruddied, 

Her  lips  like  cherries  charming  men  to  bite. 

Her  breast  like  to  a  bowl  of  cieam  uncruddcd, 

Her  paps  like  lilies  budded. 

Her  snowy  neck  like  to  a  marble  tower; 

And  all  her  body  like  a  palace  fair, 

Ascending  up,  with  many  a  stately  stair. 

To  honor's  seat  and  chastity's  sweet  bower. 

Why  stand  ye  still,  ye  virgins,  in  amaze. 

Upon  her  so  to  gaze. 

Whiles  ye  forget  your  fonnet  lay  to  sing. 

To  which  the  woods  did  answer,  and  your  echo  ring? 

But  if  ye  saw  that  which  no  eyes  can  see, 

The  inward  beauty  of  her  lively  spright, 

Garnished  with  heavenly  gifts  of  high  degree, 

Much  more  then  would  ye  wonder  at  that  sight. 

And  stand  astonished  tike  to  those  which  read 

Medusa's  mazcful  head. 

There  dwells  sweet  love,  and  constant  chastity, 

Unspotted  faith,  and  comely  womanhood. 

Regard  of  honor,  and  mild  modesty; 

There  virtue  reigns  as  queen  in  royal  throne, 

And  giveth  laws  alone,  , 

The  which  the  base  aflcctions  do  obey. 

And  yield  their  services  unto  her  will; 

Nor  thought  of  thing  uncomely  ever  may 

Thereto  approach  to  tempt  her  mind  to  ill. 

Had  ye  once  seen  these  her  celestial  treasures, 

And  unrevealM  pleasures. 

Then  would  ye  wonder,  and  her  praises  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  should  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love. 
Open  them  wide  that  she  may  enter  in. 
And  all  the  posts  adorn  as  doth  behove. 
And  all  the  pillars  deck  with  garlands  trim, 
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For  to  receive  this  Saint  with  honor  due, 

That  cometb  in  to  you. 

With  tramUing  steps,  and  htunble  reverenoe. 

She  Cometh  in,  lielore  the  Almighty's  view; 

Of  her  ye  virgins  leam  obedience, 

When  so  ye  come  into  thoee  boiy  ptacea, 

To  bumbte  your  proud  faces: 

Bring  her  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  ^  may 

The  sacred  ceremonies  tb«e  partake, 

The  which  do  endless  matrimony  make; 

And  let  the  roaring  organs  loudly  play 

The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes; 

The  whiles,  with  hoUow  throats. 

The  Choristers  the  joyons  Anthems  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  their  echo  ring. 

Behold,  whiles  she  before  the  altar  stands, 
.  Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks, 
And  blesscth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands. 
How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  che^, 
And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  vennill  stain 
Like  crimson  dyed  in  grain: 
That  even  the  Angels,  which  continually 
A)>out  the  sacred  altar  do  remain. 
Forget  their  service  and  about  her  fly, 
Oft  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  fair. 
The  more  they  on  it  stare. 
But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  ground. 
Are  govemM  with  goodly  modesty, 
That  suffers  not  one  look  to  glance  awry. 
Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound. 
Why  blush  ye,  love,  to  give  to  me  your  hand, 
Ihe  pledge  of  all  our  band  ? 
Sing,  ye  sweet  Angels,  Alleluja  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

Now  on  is  done:  bring  home  the  bride  again; 
Bring  home  the  triumph  of  our  victory: 
Bring  home  with  you  the  glory  of  her  gain; 
With  joyance  bring  lier  and  with  jollity. 
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Never  had  man  more  joyfu]  day  thut  this. 

Whom  heaven  would  heap  with  bliss. 

Make  ka&t  therefore  now  all  this  live-lcsig  day; 

This  day  for  ever  to  me  holy  is. 

Pour  out  the  wine  without  restraiot  or  stay. 

Pour  not  by  cups,  but  by  the  beUy  full, 

Pour  out  to  all  that  will, 

And  sprinkle  all  the  poste  and  walla  T^-ith  wine. 

That  they  may  sweat,  and  druokcn  be  withaL 

Crown  ye  God  Bacchus  with  a  coroaal. 

And  Hymen  also  crown  with  wreaths  of  vine; 

And  let  the  Graces  dance  unto  the  rest, 

For  they  can  do  it  best; 

The  whiles  the  maidens  do  their  carol  sing. 

To  which  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  their  ecbo  dng. 

Ring  ye  the  bells,  ye  youSg  men  of  the  town. 

And  leave  your  wonted  labois  for  this  day: 

This  day  is  holy;  do  ye  write  it  down. 

That  ye  for  ever  it  remember  may. 

This  day  the  sun  is  in  bis  chiefest  height, 

With  Barnaby  the  bright. 

From  whence  declining  daily  by  degrees, 

He  somewhat  loseth  of  his  beat  and  Ught, 

When  once  the  Crab  behind  his  back  he  sees. 

But  for  this  lime  it  ill  ordained  was, 

To  choose  the  longest  day  in  all  the  year, 

And  diortest  night,  when  longest  filter  were: 

Yet  nevef  day  so  long,  but  late  would  pass. 

Ring  ye  the  bells,  to  make  it  wear  away, 

And  bonfires  make  all  day; 

And  dance  about  ihvm,  and  about  them  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

Ah!  when  will  this  long  wear}'  day  have  end, 
And  lend  me  leave  to  come  unto  my  love? 
How  slowly  do  the  hours  their  numbers  spend? 
How  slowly  does  sad  Time  his  feathers  move? 
Haste  thee,  O  fairest  Planet,  to  thy  home, 
Within  the  Western  foam: 
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Thy  tirM  steeds  l6ng  since  have  need  of  rest. 

Long  though  it  be,  at  last  1  see  it  glomn, 

And  the  bright  cvcning-star  with  golden  crest 

Appear  out  of  the  East. 

Fair  child  of  beauty!  ^orious  lamp  of  love! 

That  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  ranks  dost  lead. 

And  guidost  lovers  through  the  night's  sad  dread,  ' 

How  cheerfully  thou  loobest  from  above, 

And  seems  to  laugh  atween  thy  twinkling  light, 

joy  do  sing, 

IT,  and  their  echo  ring! 

lelights  fore-past; 

nigbing  fast, 
ridal  bowera. 
yr  disarray. 


And  silken  curtains  over  her  display, 

And  odored  sheets,  and  Arras  coverlets. 

Behold  how  goodly  my  fair  love  does  lie, 

In  pioud  humility! 

Like  unto  Maia,  when  as  Jove  her  took 

In  Tempe,  lying  on  the  flowery  grass, 

'Twixt  sleep  and  wake,  after  she  weary  was, 

With  bathing  in  the  Addalian  brook. 

Now  it  is  night,  ye  damsels  may  be  gone, 

And  leave  my  love  alone, 

And  leave  likewise  your  former  lay  to  sing; 

The  woods  no  more  shall  answer,  nor  your  echo  ring. 

Now  welcome,  night!  thou  night  so  long  expected. 

That  long  day's  labor  dost  at  last  defray, 

And  ^1  my  cares,  which  cruel  Love  collected, 

HaSt  summed  in  one,  and  cancelled  for  aye; 

Spread  thy  broad  wing  over  my  love  and  me, 

That  no  man  may  us  see; 

And  in  thy  sable  mantle  us  enwrap, 

From  fear  of  peril  and  foul  horror  free. 
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Let  no  false  treaaon  seA  ua  to  entr^ 

Nor  any  dread  disquiet  once  annoy 

The  saiety  of  our  joy; 

But  let  tlie  night  be  calm,  and  quietsome, 

Without  ten^Kstuous  stonos  or  sad  a£FrBy: 

Like  as  when  Jove  with  fair  Alcmena  lay, 

Wbeo  he  begot  the  great  Tirynthian  groom: 

Or  like  as  when  he  with  thyself  did  lie 

And  begot  Majesty. 

And  let  the  maids  and  young  men  cease  to  «ng; 

Nor  let  the  woods  them  answer,  nor  their  echo  rin^ 

Let  no  lamenting  cries,  nor  doleful  tears, 

Be  heard  all  night  within,  nor  yet  without: 

Nor  let  false  whispers,  breeding  hidden  fears, 

Break  gentle  sleep  with  nasconceived  doubt. 

Let  no  deluding  dreams,  nor  dreadful  sights, 

Make  sudden  sad  affrights; 

Not  let  house-fires,  nor  lightning's  hdpless  harms. 

Nor  let  the  Puck,  nor  other  evil  sprites. 

Nor  let  mischievous  witches  with  their  charms, 

Nor  let  hobgoblins,  names  whose  sense  we  see  not, 

Fray  us  with  things  that  be  not: 

Let  hot  the  screech-owl  nor  the  stork  be  heard. 

Nor  the  night  raven,  that  still  deadly  yells; 

Nor  damned  ghosts,  called  up  with  mighty  spells,    , 

Nor  grizdy  vultures,  make  us  once  afraid : 

Nor  let  the  unpleasant  choir  of  frogs  still  croakitig 

Make  us  to  wish  their  choking. 

Let  none  of  these  their  dreary  accents  sing; 

Nor  let  the  woods  them  answer,  nor  (heir  echo  ring. 

But  let  still  Silence  true  night-watches  keep. 

That  sacred  Peace  may  in  aaaurance  rei^, 

And  timely  Sleep,  when  it  is  time  to  sleep. 

May  pour  his  liml>s  forth  on  your  pleasant  plain; 

The  whiles  an  hundred  Uttle  winged  loves. 

Like  divers-feathered  doves. 

Shall  fly  and  flutter  round  about  your  bed. 

And  in  the  secret  dark,  ihat  none  reproves. 

Their  pretty  stealths  shall  viork,  and  snares  shall  sprea 
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To  &]ch  away  sweet  snatches  of  delight, 

Concealed  through  covert  night. 

Ye  sons  of  Venus,  play  your  sports  at  willl 

For  greedy  pleasure,  careless  of  your  toys, 

Thinks  more  upon  her  paradise  of  joys. 

Then  what  ye  do,  albeit  good  or  iil. 

All  night  therefore  attend  youi  meiry  play, 

For  it  will  soon  be  day: 

Now  none  doth  hinder  you,  that  say  or  sing; 

Nor  wiil  the  woods  now  answer,  nor  your  echo  ring. 

Who  is  the  same,  which  at  my  window  peeps? 

Or  whose  is  that  fair  face  that  shines  so  bright? 

Is  it  not  Cynthia,  she  that  never  deepa. 

But  walks  about  high  heaven  all  the  ni^t? 

O!  fairest  goddess,  do  thou  not  envy 

My  love  with  me  to  spy: 

For  thou  likewise  didst  love,  though  now  unthought, 

And  for  a  fleece  of  wool,  which  privily 

The  Latmian  shepherd  once  unto  thee  brought, 

His  pleasures  with  thee  wrought 

Therefore  to  us  be  favorable  now; 

And  since  of  women's  labors  thou  hast  charge, 

And  generation  goodly  dost  enlarge. 

Incline  thy  will  to  effect  our  wishful  vow. 

And  the  diaste  womb  inform  with  timely  seed. 

That  may  our  comfort  breed: 

Till  which  we  cease  our  hopeful  hap  to  sing; 

Nor  let  the  woods  us  answer,  nor  our  echo  ring. 

And  thou,  great  Junol  which  with  awful  might 

The  laws  of  wedlock  still  dost  patronize, 

And  the  religion  of  the  faith  first  plight 

With  sacred  ntcs  hast  taught  to  solemnize; 

And  eke  for  comfort  often  callikl  art 

Of  women  in  their  smart; 

Eternally  bind  thou  this  lovely  band. 

And  all  thy  blessings  unto  us  impart. 

And  thou,  glad  Genius!  in  whose  gentle  hand 

The  bridal  bower  and  genial  bed  remain, 

Without  blemish  or  stain; 
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And  the  sweet  pleasures  of  their  love's  delight 

With  secret  aid  dosl  succor  and  supply, 

Till  they  bring  forth  the  (ruiKuI  progeny; 

Send  us  the  timely  fruit  of  this  same  night. 

And  thou,  fair  Hebe!  and  tbou,  Hymen  Iree! 

Grant  that  it  may  so  be. 

Till  which  we  cease  j-our  further  praise  to  sing; 

Nor  any  woods  shall  answer,  nor  your  ecJio  ring. 

And  ye  high  heavens,  the  temple  of  the  gods, 

In  which  a  thousand  torches  flaming  bright 

Do  burn,  that  to  us  wretched  earthly  clods 

In  dreadful  darkness  lend  desired  light; 

And  all  yc  powcre  which  in  the  same  remain^ 

More  than  we  men  can  fe^, 

Pour  out  your  blessing  on  us  fJcnUoualy, 

And  happy  influence  upon  us  rain, 

That  we  may  raise  a  large  posterity, 

Which  from  the  earth,  which  they  may  long  possess 

With  lasting  happiness. 

Up  to  your  haughty  palaces  may  mount; 

And,  for  the  guerdon  of  their  glorious  merit. 

May  heavenly  tabernacles  there  inherit, 

Of  blessed  SainU  for  to  increase  the  count. 

So  let  us  rest,  sweet  love,  in  liope  of  this. 

And  cease  till  then  our  timely  joys  to  sing: 

The  woods  no  more  us  answer,  jior  our  echo  ring! 

Song  I  made  in  liev  oj  many  ornaments, 

With  which  my  love  should  duly  have  been  decked. 

Which  cutting  ojf  threugh  hotly  accidents. 

Ye  would  not  stay  your  due  time  to  expect, 

But  promised  both  to  recompense; 

Be  unto  her  a  goodly  ornament. 

And  for  short  lime  an  endless  monument. 

Edmund  Spenser  \,  sii?-iS!»I 

THE  KISS 
Before  you  kissed  me  only  winds  of  heaven 

Had  kissed  me,  and  the  tenderness  of  rain- 
Now  you  have  come,  how  can  I  care  for  kisses 
Like  theirs  again? 
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I  sought  the  sea,  she  sent  her  winds  to  meet  me, 
They  surged  about  me  singjng  of  the  s»utb— ^ 
1  turned  m;  head  away  to  keep  stiO  holy 
Vour  kisft  upon  my  mouth. 

And  swift  sweet  rains  of  shining  April  weather 

Found  not  my  lips  where  living  kisses  are; 
I  bowed  my  head  iest  they  put  out  my  glory 

A^rain  puts  out  a  star. 
I  am  my  love's  and  he  is  mine  forever. 

Sealed  with  a  seal  and  safe  forevermore — 
Think  you  that !  could  let  a  beggai  enter 
Where  a  king  stood  before? 

Sam  TeasdaU  [iS&t- 

MARRIAGE 
Going  my  way  of  old 
Contented  more  or  leas 
I  dreamt  not  life  could  hold 
Such  happiness. 

I  dreamt  not  that  love's  way 
Could  keep  the  golden  height  , 

Day  after  happy  day, 
Night  alier  night. 

n'Ufrid  WUsoa  Gibsou  (iSrS- 


THE  NEWLY-WEDDED 
Now  ihc  rite  is  duly  done, 

Now  the  word  is  spoken, 
And  the  spell  has  made  us  one 

Which  may  ne'er  be  broken; 
Rest  we,  deartst,  in  our  home, 

Roam  wf  o'er  the  heather; 
We  shall  rest,  and  we  shall  roam 

Shall  we  not?  togetlier. 

From  thb  hoiur  the  summer  roK 
Sweeter  breathes  to  chann  us; 

From  this  hour  the  winter  snows 
Lighter  fall  to  harm  us: 
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.  Fair  or  foul — on  land  or  sea — 
Come  the  wind  01  weEther, 
Best  and  voist,  whate'ei  they  be, 
We  shall  share  together. 

Death,  who  friend  from  friend  can  part, 

Brother  rend  from  brother, 
Shall  but  link  us,  heart  and  heart. 

Closer  to  each  other:  * 

We  witl  cdl  his  anger  play, 

Deem  his  dart  a  feather, 
When  we  meet  him  on  our  way 

Hand  in  hand  together. 

Winlhrop  Madneorth  Praed  [1801-1830] 


"I  SAW  TWO  CLOUDS  AT  MORNING" 

I  SAW  two  clouds  at  morning. 

Tinged  by  the  rising  sun, 
And  in  the  dawn  they  floated  on. 

And  mingled  into  one; 
I  thought  that  morning  cloud  was  blest, 
It  moved  so  sweetly  to  the  west. 

I  saw  two  summer  currents 

Flow  smoothly  la  their  meeting, 
And  join  their  courae,  with  alent  force, 

In  peace  each  other  greeting; 
Calm  was  their  course  through  banks  of  green. 
While  dimpling  eddies  played  between. 

Such  be  your  gentle  motion, 

Till  life's  last  pulse  shall  beat; 
Like  summer's  Iwam,  and  summer's  stream, 

Float  op.  in  joy,  to  meet 
A  calmer  sea,  where  stonns  shall  cease, 
A  purer  sky,  «4ierc  all  is  peace. 

Join  Gardititr  CaiAms  Braiimrd  ti7g6-iS 
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HOLY  MATRIMONY 
The  voice  that  breathed  o'er  Eden, 

That  carhest  wedding-day, 
The  primal  marriage  blessing, 

It  hath  not  passed  away. 

Still  in  the  pure  espousal 
Of -Christian  man  and  maid, 

The  holy  Three  are  with  us, 
The  threefold  grace  is  said. 

For  dower  ot  blessed  children, 

For  love  and  faith's  sweet  sake. 
For  high  mysterious  union, 

Which  naught  on  earth  may  breai. 

Be  present,  awful  Father, 

To  give  away  this  bride. 
As  Eve  thou  gav'st  lo  Adam 

Ont  of  his  own  pierced  side; 

Be  present,  Son  of  Mary, 

To  join  their  loving  hands, 
As  ihou  didst  bind  two  natures 

In  thine  eternal  bands: 

Be  present,  HoKest  Spirit, 

To  bless  them  as  they  kneel, 
As  thou  for  Christ,  the  Bridegroom, 

The  heavenly  Spouse  dost  seal. 

Oh,  spread  thy  pure  wing  o'er  them, 

Let  no  ill  power  find  place. 
When  onward  to  thine  altar 

The  hallowed  path  they  trace. 

To  cast  their  crowns  before  thee 

In  perfect  sacrifice. 
Till  to  the  home  of  gladness 

With  Christ's  own  Bride  they  rise.  Amek. 

John  KebU  [1791-1866] 
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.       THE  BRIDE 

Beat  on  the  Tom-toms,  and  scatter  the  flowers, 

Jasmine,  hibiscus,  vermilion  and  white, 
This  is  the  day,  and  the  Hour  of  Hours, 

Bring  forth  the  Bride  for  her  I»ver's  delight. 
Maidens  no  more  as  a  maiden  shall  daJoi  her, 

Near,  in  his  Myster>',  draweth  Desire. 
Who,  if  she  waver  a  moment,  shall  blame  her? 

She  is  a  flower,  and  love  is  a  fire. 


Give  her  the  anklets,  the  ring,  and  the  necklace, 

Darken  her  eyelids  with  delicate  art. 
Heighten  the  beauty,  so  j'outhlul  and  flcckless, 

By  the  Gods  favored,  oh,  Bridtsroom,  thou  art! 
Twine  in  thy  fingera  her  fingers  so  slender. 

Circle  together  the  Mystical  Fire, 
Bridegroom, — a  whisper,— be  gentle  and  tender, 

Choti  Tinchaurya  knov\-s  not  desire. 

Bring  forth  the  silks  and  the  veil  that  shall  cover 

Beauty,  till  yesterday  careless  and  wild; 
Red  are  her  lips  for  the  kiss  of  a  lover. 

Ripe  are  her  breasts  for  the  lips  of  a  child. ' 
Center  and  -Shrine  of  Mysterious  Power, 

Chalice  of  Pleasure  and  Rose  of  Delight, 
Shyly  awaje  of  the  swift-coming  hour, 

Waiting  the  shade  and  the  silence  of  night. 

StiU  must  the  Bridegroom  his  longing  dissemble, 

Longing  to  loosen  the  silk-woven  cord, 
Ah,  how  his  fingers  will  flutter  and  tremble, 

Fingers  wull  skiUed  with  the  bridle  and  sword. 
Thine  is  his  valor,  oh  Bride,  and  his  beauty, 

Thine  to  possess  and  re-issue  again, 
'SucAi  is  thy  tender  and  passionate  duty, 

Lid|  thy  pleasure  and  honored  thy  pain. 
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Choti  Tinchaurya,  lovdy  and  tender. 

Stilt  afl  unbroken  to  aoftow  ami  Strffe, 
Come  to  the  Bridegroom  who,  silk-dad  a^d  slander. 

Brings  thee  the  Honor  and  Burdea  of  Life. 
Bidding  farewell  lo  thy  light-hearted  playtime, 

Worship  thy  Lover  with  fear  and  delight; 
Art  thou  not  ever,  though  slave  of  his  daytime, 

Choti  Tinchaurya,  queen  of  his  night? 

Laurence  Hope  11865-19041 , 

A  MAKRIAGE  CHARM 
I  SET  a  charm  upon  your  hurrying  breath, 
I  set  a  charm  upon  your  wandering  feet,  '  i 

You  shall  not  leave  mc — not  for  life,  nor  death, 
Not  even  though  you  cease  to  love  me,  Sweet. 

A  woman's  love  nine  Angels  cannot  bind. 

Nor  any  rune  that  wind  or  water  knows, 

My  heart  were  all  as  well  set  on  ihe  wind,  , 

Or  bound,  to  live  or  die,  upon  a  rose. 

I  set  a  charm  upon  you,  foot  and  hand. 

That  you  and  Knowledge,  love,  may  never  meet. 

That  you  may  never  chance  to  understand 

How  strong  you  are,  how  weak  your  lover,  Sweet. 

I  set  my  charm  upon  your  kindly  arm, 
I  set  it  as  a  seal  upon  your  breast;  ,  _ 

That  you  may  never  hear  another's  chaim, 
Nor  guess  another's  gift  outruns  my  best. 

I  bid  your  wandering  footsteps  me  to  follow, 
Vour  thoughts  lo  travel  after  in  my  track, 
I  am  the  sky  that  waits  you,  dear  gray  swallow. 
No  wind  of  mine  shall  ever  blow  you  back. 

I  am  your  dream,  Sweet;  so  no  more  of  dreaming, 
YouF  lips  to  mine  must  end  this  chanted  charm,        ' ' 
Ybur  heart  to  mine,  'neath  nut-brown  tresses  Streamirig, 
I  set  my  love  a  seal  upon  your  arm. 
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"LIKE  A  LAVEROCK  IN  THE  LIFT" 

It's  we  two,  it's  we  two,  it's  we  two  for  aye, 
All  the  world,  and  we  two,  and  Heaven  be  our  stay! 
Like  a  laverock  in  the  lift,  sing,  O  bonny  bride! 
All  the  world  was  Adam  once,  with  Eve  by  his  side. 

What's  the  world,  my  lass,  my  love!— what  can  it  do? 
I  am  thine,  and  thou  art  mine;  life  is  sweet  and  new. 
If  the  world  have  missed  the  mark,  let  it  stand  by; 
For  we  two  have  gotten  leave,  and  once  more  well  try. 

Like  a  laverock  in  the  lift,  sing,  O  bonny  bride! 
It's  we  two,  it's  we  two,  happy  side  by  side. 
Take  a  kiss  from  nte,  thy  man;  now  the  song  beginc: 
"All  is  made  afresh  for  us,  and  the  brave  heart  wins." 

When  the  darker  days  come,  and  ho  sun  will  shine, 
Thou  shalt  dry  my  tears,  lass,  and  111  dry  thine. 
It's  we  two,  it's  we  two,  while  the  world's  away, 
Sitting  by  the  golden  sheaves  on  our  wedding-day. 

Jean  Ingetow  [1810-1897] 


MY  OWEN 

Prodd  of  you,  fond  of  you,  dioging  so  near  to  you. 
Light  tt  my  heart  dow  I  know  I  am  dear  to  you! 
Glad  is  my  vcMce  now,  so  free  it  may  sing  for  you 
All  the  wild  love  that  is  burning  within  tor  you! 
Tell  me  once  more,  teL  it  over  and  over. 
The  tale  of  that  eve  which  first  saw  you  my  lover. 
Now  I  need  never  blush 
At  my  heart's  hottest  gush — 
The  wife  of  my  Owen  her  heart  may  discover! 

Proud  of  you,  fond  of  you,  having  all  right  in  you. 
Quitting  all  else  through  my  k>ve  and  delight  in  yout 
Glad  is  my  heart  since  'tis  beating  so  uigh  to  you! 
Light  is  my  step  for  it  always  may  fly  to  youl 
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Clasped  in  your  anna  where  no  sorrow  can  reach  to  i 

Reading  jour  eyes  till  neir  love  they  sbaU  teach  to  it 

Though  wild  and  weak  till  now. 

By  that  bleat  maniage  vow. 

More  than  the  wisest  know  your  heart  shall  preach  ti 

Ellen  Mary  Palrick  Dooming  liSiS- 


DORIS:  A  PASTORAL 

I  SAT  with  Doris,  the  shepherd  maiden; 

Her  crook  was  laden  with  wreathM  flowery.     , 
I  sat  and  wooed  her  through  sunlight  wheeling 

And  shadows  stealing  for  hours  and  hours. 

And  she,  my  Doris,  whose  lap  incloses 
Wild  summer  roses  of  faint  perfume, 

Tlw  while  I  sued  her,  kept  hushed  and  harkened 
Till  shades  had  darkened  from  gloss  to  gloom. 

She  touched  my  shoulder  with  fearful  finger;  . 

She  said,  "We  linger,  we  must  not  stay; 
My  flock's  in  danger,  my  sheep  will  wander; 

Behold  them  yonder,  how  far  they  stray  I" 

I  aievered  bolder,  "Nay,  let  me  hear  you, 
And  still  be  near  you,  and  still  adore  I 

No  wolf  nor  stranger  will  touch  one  yearling — 
Ah!  stay  my  darling  a  moment  more!" 

She  whispcrcd,  sighing,  "There  wiE  be  sorrow 
Beyond  to-morrow,  if  I  lose  to-day; 

My  fold  unguarded,  my  flock  unfolded — 
I  shall  be  scolded  aod  sent  awayl" 

Said  I,  denying,  "If  they  do  raiss  you, 
They  ought  to  kiss  you  when  you  get  home; 

And  well  rewarded  by  friend  and  nei^bor 
Should  be  the  labor  from  which  you  wme." 
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"They  might  remember,"  she  answered  meekly, 
"  That  lan^  aie  weakly  and  sheep  are  wild; 

But  it  they  love  me  it's  none  so  fervent — 
I  am  a  servant  and  not  a  child." 

Then  each  hot  ember  glowed  quick  within  me, 

And  love  did  win  me  to  swift  reply: 
"Ah!  do  but  prove  me,  and  none  shall  bind  you. 

Nor  fray  nor  find  you  until  I  diel" 

She  blushed  and  starts,  and  stood  awaiting, 

As  if  debating  in  dreams  divine; 
But  I  did  brave  them— I  told  her  plainly. 

She  doubted  vainly,  she  must  be  mine. 

So  we,  twin-hearted,  from  all  the  valley 
Did  rouse  and  rally  her  nibbling  ewesj 

And  homeward  drove  them,  we  two  together. 
Through  blooming  heather  and  gleaming  dews. 

That  simple  duty  such  grace  did  lend  her, 

My  Doris  lender,  my  Doris  true, 
TTiat  I  her  warder  did  always  bless  her. 

And  often  press  her  to  take  her  due. 

And  now  in  beauty  she  fills  my  dwelling 

With  love  excelling,  and  undefiled; 
And  love  doth  guard  her,  both  fast  and  fervent, 

No  more  a  servaQt,  noc  yet  a  child. 

Arthat  Joseph  UutAy  |iSi8-iqio] 


"HE'D  NOTHING  BUT  HIS  VIOLIN" 

He'd  nothing  but  Ins  violin, 
I'd  nothing  but  my  song, 
But  we  were  wed  when  skies  were  blue 
And  summer  days  were  long; 
And  when  we  rested  by  the  hedge. 
The  robins  came  and  told 
How  they  had  dared  to  woo  and  v\a, 
•  When  early  Spring  was  ixAd. 
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Wc  sotncttvies  supped  on  dew-berries, 

Or  slept  among  the  hay. 

But  oft  the  fanuen'  wives  at  eve 

Came  out  to  hear  us  play; 

The  rare  old  stoof^  the  dear  old  tunea,— 

We  could  not  staive  for  long 

While  my  inan  had  his  violin, 

And  I  my  sweet  love-song. 

The  world  has  aye  gone  well  with  us 

Old  man  since  we  were  one, — 

Our  homeless  wandering  down  the  lanes 

It  long  ago  was  done. 

But  those  who  wait  for  gold  or  gear, 

For  houses  or  for  kine, 

mi  youth's  sweet  spring  grows  brown  and  sere. 

And  love  and  beauty  tine, 

Will  never  know  the  joy  of  hearts 

That  met  without  a  fear, 

When  you  had  but  your  violin 

And  I  a  song,  my  dear. 

if ary  Kyie  Dallas  [1830-1S97I 


LO\'E'S  CALENDAR 

That  gusty  firing,  each  afternoon 

By  the  ivied  cot  I  passed, 
.  And  noted  at  that  lattice  soon 

Her  fair  face  downward  cast; 
Still  in  the  same  place  seated  there. 
So  diligent,  so  very  fair. 

Oft-times  I  said  I  knew  her  not, 
Yet  that  way  round  would  go. 

Until,  when  evenings  lengthmed  out. 
And  UoDmed  the  may-bedge  row, 

I  met  her  by  the  wayside  well. 

Whose  w«t^  maybe,  broke  the  spell. 
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For,  leaning  on  her  pail,  she  prayed, 

I'd  lift  it  to  her  head. 
So  did  I;  but  I'm  much  afraid 

Some  wasteful  drops  were  shed, 
And  that  we  blushed,  as  face  to  face 
Needs  roust  we  stand  the  shortest  ^nce. 
Then  when  the  sunset  mellowed  throu^ 

The  eare  of  rustling  grain. 
When  lattices  wide  open  flew, 

When  ash-leaves  fell  like  rain, 
■  As  well  as  I  she  knew  the  hour 
At  mom  or  eve  I  neared  her  bower. 
And  now  tha 

Each  starli 
The  door  she 

And  kiss  hi 
Nor  do  I  thjt 
For  Love  hat 


HOME 
Two  birds  within  one  nesl; 
Two  hearts  within  one  breast; 
Two  spirits  in  one  fair. 
Firm  league  of  love  and  prayer, 
Together  bound  for  aye,  together  blest. 
An  ear  that  waits  to  catch 
A  hand  upon  the  latch; 
A  step  thai  hastens  its  sweet  rest  to  win; 
A  world  of  care  without, 
A  world  of  strife  shut  out, 
A  worid  of  love  shut  in. 

Dora  Grcemvclt  [i8m-i 

TWO  LOVERS 
Two  lovos  by  &  moss-grown  spring: 

They  leaiwd  soft  cheeks  together  there, 

Mingled  the  dark  and  sunny  hair. 
And  heard  the  wooing  thrushes  sing. 
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O  budding  time! 
O  love's  blest  prime! 

Two  wedded  from  tbe.porta]  slept: 
The  bclla  made  happy  carolings. 
The  air  was  soft  as  famung  wings, 
White  petals  on  the  pathway  slept. 
0  pure-eyed  bride! 
O  tender  pridel 

Two  faces  o'er  a  cradle  beat: 
Two  hands  above  the  head  were  locked: 
These  pressed  each  other  while  they  n)dted,> 
Those  watched  a  life  that  love  had  seat. 
0  solemn  hour! 
0  hidden  power! 

Two  parents  by  the  evening  fire: 

The  red  light  fell  about  their  knees 

On  heads  that  rose  by  slow  degrees  ' 

like  buds  upon  the  lily  spire. 

O  patient  Kfc! 

0  tender  strife! 

The  two  still  sat  together  there, 
The  red  light  shone  about  their  knees; 
But  all  the  heads  b)-  slow  degrees 
Had  gone  and  left  that  lonely  pair. 
O  \'oyage  fast! 
0  vanished  past! 

The  red  light  shone  upon  the  floor 
And  made  the  space  between  ihcm  wide; 
They  drew  their  chairs  up  side  by  side, 
Their  pale  cheeks  joined,  and  said,  "Once  morel" 
O  memories! 
O  past  that  is! 

George  EUol  Ii8i9-tSSo] 
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THE  LAND  OF  HEART'S  DESIRE 
"Somewhere,"  he  mused,  "its  dear  enchantments  wait. 

That  land,  so  heavenly  swein; 
Yet  all  the  paths  ve  follow,  soon  or  late. 

End  in  the  desert's  beat. 

"And  still  it  lures  us  to  the  eager  quest, 

And  calls  us  day  by  day" — 
"  But  I,"  she  said,  her  babe  upon  her  breast. 

"But  I  have  found  ikc  way." 

"Some  time,"  he  sighed,  "when  youth  and  joy  are  speai. 

Our  feet  the  gates  may  win" — 
"But  I,"  she  smiled,  with  eyes  of  deep  content, 

"But  I  have  entered  in," 

Emily  HunlmstoH  Miller  [liii-igti] 

MY  AIN  WTFE 
I  WAONA  gi'e  my  ain  wife 

For  ony  wife  I  see; 
I  wadna  gi'e  my  ain  wife 

For  ony  wife  I  see; 
A  bonnier  yet  I've  never  seen, 

A  better  canna  be —  ■  ' 

I  wadna  gi'e  my  ain  wife 

For  ony  wife  1  see! 

0  couthie  is  my  ingle-cheek. 
An'  cheerie  is  my  Jean; 

1  never  see  her  angry  look, 

Nor  hear  her  word  on  ane. 
She's  gude  wi'  a'  the  necbors  roun' 
An'  aye  gude  wi'  me — ■ 
■  1  wadna  gi'e  my  ain  wife 
For  ony  wife  I  see. 

An'  O  her  looks  sae  kindlie, 
;  They  mdt  my  heart  outright. 

When  o'er  the  baby  at  her  breast 
She  hangs  wi'  fond  delight ; 
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The  Irish  Wife  iioy 

She  looks  intill  its  bonnie  (ncr, 

An'  syne  looks  to  Die — 
I  wadna  gi'e  my  ain  wife 

For  ony  wife  I  see. 

Alexander  Loins  [i»87-:Ss7] 


THE  IRISH  WIFE 


Than  casUes  strong,  or  lands,  or  life. 

An  outlaw— so  I'm  near  her 
To  love  till  death  my  Irish  wife. 

0  what  would  be  this  home  of  mine, 
A  ruined,  hermit-haunted  place. 

But  for  the  light  that  nightly  shines 
Upon  its  walls  from  Kathleen's  f.tce! 

What  comfort  in  a  mine  of  gold. 
What  pleasure  in  a  royal  Ufe, 

If  the  heart  within  lay  dead  and  cold. 
If  I  could  not  wed  my  Irish  wife? 

1  knew  the  law  forbade  the  banns; 

I  knew  my  king  abhorred  her  race; 
Who  never  bent  before  their  clans 

Musi  how  before  their  ladies'  grace. 
Take  all  my  forfeited  domain, 

I  cannot  wage  with  kinsmen  strife: 
Take  knightly  gear  and  noble  name, 

And  I  will  keep  my  Irish  wife. 

My  Irish  wife  has  clear  blue  eyes, 
My  heaven  by  day,  my  stars  by  night;' 

And  twin-Kke  truth  and  fondness  lies 
Within  her  swdfing  bosran  white. 
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My  Irish  wife  has  golden  hair, 

Apollo's  harp  had  once  such  strings, 
Apollo's  sell  might  pause  to  hear 

Her  bird-like  carol  vbeo  ahe  sings. 
I  would  not  give  my  Irish  wife 

For  all  the  dames  of  the  Saxon  land; 
I  would  not  give  my  Irish  wife 

For  the  Queen  of  France's  hand; 
For  she  to  me  is  dearer 

Than  castles  strong,  or  lands,  or  life: 
■    In  death  I  would  be  near  her, 

And  rise  beside  my  Irish  wife. 

Thomas  D'Arcy  McGu  [1815-1868) 

MY  WIFE'S  A  WINSOME  WEE  THING 
SSE  is  a  winsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing. 
She  is  a  boonic  wee  thing, 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 
I  never  saw  a  fairer, 
I  never  lo'ed  a  dearer, 
And  niest  my  heart  I'll  wear  her; 
For  fear  my  jewel  tine. 
She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing. 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing, 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 
The  warld's  wrack  wc  share  o't, 
The  warele  and  the  care  o't: 
Wi'  her  I'll  blithely  bear  it. 
And  think  my  lot  divine. 

Rabtrt  Bunts  [1759-1796] 

LETTICE 
I  SAID  to  Lettice,  our  sister  Lettice, 

While  drooped  and  glistened  her  eyelash  brown, 
"Your  man's  a  poor  man,  a  cold  and  dour  man, 

There'?  mftny  a  better  about  our  town." 
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She  smiled  secorely — "He  lovea  me  pordy: 
A  true  heart's  safe,  both  in  stnile  or  frown; 

And  nothing  harms  me  while  his  love  wums  me, 
Whether  the  world  go  up  or  down." 

"He  comes  of  strangers,  artd  they  are  nngeis, 

And  ill  to  trust,  girl,  when  out  of  sight: 
Fremd  folk  may  blame  ye,  and  e'en  defame  ye, — 

A  gown  oft  handled  looks  seldom  white." 
She  raised  serenely  her  eyelids  queenly, — 

"My  innocence  is  my  whitest  gown; 
No  harsh  tongue  grieves  me  while  he  believes  me, 

Whether  the  world  go  up  or  down." 

"  Your  man's  a  frail  man,  was  ne'er  a  hale  man. 

And  sickness  knocfceth  at  every  door. 
And  death  comes  making  bold  hearts  cower,  breaking — " 

Our  Lettice  trembled; — but  once,  no  more. 
"If  death  should  enter,  smile  to  the  center 

Our  poor  home  palace,  all  crumbling  down. 
He  cannot  fright  us,  nor  disunite  us, 

Life  bears  Love's  cross,  death  brings  Love's  crown." 
Dinah  Maria  Mulcct  Craik  [1816-1887] 


"IF  THOU  WERT  BY   MY  SIDE,  MY  LOVE" 

If  thou  wert  by  my  side,  my  love. 

How  fast  would  evening  fail 
In  green  Bcngala's  palmy  grove, 

Listening  the  nightingale! 

If  thou,  my  love,  wert  by  my  side. 

My  babies  at  my  knee. 
How  gayly  would  our  pinnace  glide 

Cer  Gimga's  tnimic  sea! 

I  miss  thee  at  the  dawning  gray. 

When,  on  our  deck  reclined. 
In  careless  ease  my  limba  I  lay 

And  woo  the  cootn  wind. 
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,1  miss  thee  when  by  Gunga's  Btreain 

My  twilight  steps  I  guide, 
But  most  beneath  the  lamp's  pale  beai 
1  miss  thee  from  my  side. 

I  spread  my  books,  my  pencil  try, 
Tlie  lingering  noon  to  cheer, 

Hut  miss  thy  kind,  approving  eye, 
'fhy  meek,  attentive  ear. 

But  when  at  mom  and  eve  the  star 

Beholds  me  on  my  knee, 
I  feet,  though  thou  art  distant  far, 

Thy  prayers  ascend  for  me. 

ly  leads, 


That  course  nor  Dcllii's  kingly  gales, 

Nor  mild  Malwoh  delain; 
For  sweet  the  bliss  us  both  awaits 

By  yonder  wcslern  main. 

Thy  towers,  Bombay,  gleam  bright,  they  say. 

Across  the  dark  blue  sea; 
But  ne'er  were  hearts  so  light  and  gay 

As  then  shall  meet  in  thee! 

Reginald  Heber  Ii78j-i8i6| 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  WIFE'S  SONG 


(vhat  is  love?    Il  is  a  pretty  thing, 
veel  unto  a  she^dierd  as  a  king. 
And  sweeter,  too: 
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For  kings  have  cares  that  wait  upon  a  crown, 
And  cares  can  make  the  aweetest  love  10  frown: 

Ah  then,  »h  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swaid? 

His  flocks  arc  folded;  he  comes  home  at  night 
As  merry  as  a  king  in  hts  delight, 

And  merrier,  too: 
For  kings  hethink  them  what  the  stale  require. 
Where  shepherds,  careless,  carol  by  the  fire; 

He  kisseth  first,  then  aits  as  blithe  to  eat 
His  cream  and  curds,  as  doth  a  king  his  maat. 

And  blither,  too; 
For  kings  have  often  fears  when  they  do  aup, 
Where  shepherds  dread  no  poison  in  their  cup: 

To  bed  he  goes,  as  wanton  then,  I  ween. 
As  is  a  king  in  dalliance  with  a  queen; 

More  wanton,  too: 
For  Idngs  have  many  griefs,  affects  to  move. 
Where  shepherds  have  no  greater  grief  than  love: 

Upon  his  couch  of  straw  he  sleeps  as  sound 
As  doth  the  king  upon  his  bed  of  down; 

More  sounder,  too: 
For  cares  cause  kings  fidl  oft  their  Seep  to  spill. 
Where  weary  shepherds  lie  and  snort  their  fill: 

Thus,  with  his  wife,  he  spends  the  year  as  blithe 
As  doth  the  king  at  every  tide  or  sithe, 

And  blither,  too: 
For  kings  have  wars  and  broils  to  take  in  hand. 
Where  ^epherds  laugh  and  love  ufKin  the  land: 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
Since  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain? 

Robtrl  Grttne  I>56o?-i5gj| 
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"TRUTH  DOTH  TRUTH  DESERVE" 


Who  doth  desire  that  chaste  his  wife  should  be. 
First  be  he  true,  for  truth  doth  truth  deserve: 
Then  such  be  he  as  she  his  worth  may  see, 
And  one  man  still  credit  with  her  preserve. 
Not  toying  kind,  nor  causelessly  unkind; 
Not  stirring  thoughts,  nor  yet  denying  right; 
Not  spying  faults,  nor  in  pkin  errors  blind;. 
Never  hard  hand,  nor  ever  reins  too  light. 
As  far  from  want,  as  far  from  vain  expense 
(The  OTIC  doth  force,  the  latter  doth  entice); 
Allow  good  company,  but  keep  from  thence 
All  filthy  mouths  that  ^ory  in  their  vice. 
This  done,  thou  hast  no  more,  but  leave  the  rest 
To  virtue,  fortune,  time,  and  woman's  breast. 

Pkilip  Sidney  [1554-15S6I 


THE   MARRIED  LOVER 

From  "  The  Angel  in  tiie  Boux  " 

Why,  having  won  her.  do  I  woo? 

Because  her  spirit's  vesitai  grace 
Provokes  me  always  to  pursue. 

But,  spirit-like,  dudes  embrace; 
Because  her  womanhood  is  such 

That,  as  on  court-days  subjects  kiss 
The  Queen's  hand,  yet  so  near  a  touch 

AQinns  no  mean  familiaroess; 
Nay,  rather  marks  more  fair  the  height 
•Which  can  with  safuly  so  neglect 
To  dread,  as  lowor  ladies  might. 

That  grace  could  meet  with  disrespect; 
Thus  she  with  happy  favor  feeds 

All^iance  from  a  love  so  high 
That  thence  no  false  conceit  proceeds 

Of  difieicDce  bridged,  or  state  put  by; 
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Because,  altbon^  in  act  and  word 

As  lowly  as  a  wife  can  be, 
Her  man&ers,  when  they  call  me  lord, 

Remind  me  'tis  by  courtesy; 
Not  with  her  least  consent  of  will, 

Which  would  my  proud  affection  hurt. 
But  by  the  noble  style  that  still 

Imputes  an  unattained  desert; 
Because  her  gay  and  lofty  brows, 

When  all  is  won  which  hope  can  ask. 
Reflect  a  light  of  hopeleeE  snows 

That  bright  In  virgin  ether  bask; 
Because,  though  free  of  the  outer  court 

I  am,  this  Temple  keeps  its  shhne 
Sacred  to  heaven;  because,  in  short. 

She's  not  and  never  can  be  mine. 

Covenlrj  PaUmn  (1833-18961 

MY  LOVE 

Not  as  all  other  women  are 
Is  she  that  to  my  soul  is  dear; 
Her  glorious  fancies  come  from  fax. 
Beneath  the  stlvei  evening-star. 
And  yet  her  heart  is  ever  neai. 

Great  feelings  hath  she  of  her  own, 
Which  lesser  souls  may  never  know; 
Gcxl  giveth  them  to  her  alouc, 
And  sweet  they  are  as  any  tone 
Wherewith  the  wind  may  choose  to  blow. 

Vet  in  herself  she  dwelleth  not, 
Although  no  home  were  half  so  fair; 
No  simplest  duty  is  forgot, 
Life  hath  no  dim  and  lowly  spot 
That  doth  not  in  her  sunshine  shani. 


She  doeth  little  k 

Which  most  leave  undone,  c 
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For  naught  that  sets  one  heart  at  «a6C, 
And  giveth  happiness  or  peace, 
Is  low-esteemed  in  her  eyes. 


She  hath  no  scom  of  common  things, 
And,  though  she  seem  of  other  birth, 
Round  us  her  heart  intwincs  and  dings, 
And  patiently  she  folds  her  wings 
To  Iread  the  humble  paths  of  earth. 

Blessing  she  is:  God  made  her  so. 
And  deeds  of  weelc-day  holiness 
Fall  from  her  noiseless  as  the  snow. 
Nor  hath  she  ever  chanced  to  know 
That  aught  were  easier  than  to  bless. 

She  is  most  fair,  and  thereunto 
Her  life  doth  rightly  harmoniie; 
Feeling  or  thought  that  was  not  true 
Ne'er  made  less  beautiful  the  blue 
.  Unclouded  heaven  of  her  eyes. 

She  b  a  woman;  one  in  whom 
The  spring-time  of  her  childish  years 
Hath  never  lost  its  fresh  perfume, 
Though  knowing  wpU  that  life  hath  room 
For  many  blights  and  many  tears. 

I  love  her  with  a  love  as  still 
As  a  broad  river's  peaceful  might, 
Which,  by  high  tower  and  lowly  mill. 
Seems  following  its  own  wayward  will, 
And  yet  doth  ever  flow  aright. 

And,  on  its  full,  deep  breast  serene. 

Like  quiet  isles  my  duties  lie; 

It  flows  around  them  and  between, 

And  makes  Ihem  fresh  and  fair  and  green, 

Sweet  homes  wherein  to  live  and  die. 

Ja«Ks  Russell  LtnteH  [1819-iSqiI 
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MARGARET  TO  DOLCINO 

Ask  if  I  love  ihce?    OH,  smiles  cannot  lell 
Plainer  what  tears  are  now  showing  too  well. 
Had  I  not  loved  thee,  my  sky  had  been  clear: 
Had  I  not  loved  thee,  I  had  not  been  here, 
Weeping  by  thee. 

Ask  if  1  love  thee?    How  else  could  I  borrow 
Pride  from  man's  slander,  and  strength  from  my  sorrow? 
Laugh  when  they  sneer  at  the  fanatic's  bride, 
Knowing  no  bliss,  save  to  toil  and  abide 
Weeping  by  thcc. 

Charles  Kiiigsky  (iSnrigJil 


DOLCINO  TO  MARGARET 

The  -world  goes  up  and  the  worid  goes  down, 

j:\nd  the  suDGhine  follows  the  rain; 
And  yesterday's  sneer,  and  yesterday's  frown. 

Can  never  come  over  again, 
Sweet  wife: 

No,  never  come  over  again. 

For  woman  is  warm,  though  man  be  cold. 

And  the  night  will  hallow  the  day; 
Till  the  htart  which  at  even  was  weary  and  old 
Can  rise  in  (he  morning  gay, 

Sweet  wife; 
To  its  work  in  the  morning  gay. 

ClierUs  KinfsUy  liSxrtSrsl 

AT  LAST 

WHENfirst  the  bride  and  bridegroom  wed. 
They  love  their  single  sdvea  the  best; 

A  sword  is  in  the  marriage  bod, 
Their  separate  slundbers  are  not  rest. 

They  quarrel,  ajid  make  up  a^in, 

They  Sive  and  suffer  worlds  of  pain. 
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Both  right  aad  wrong, 
They  struggle  long. 
Till  some  good  day,  when  they  are  old, 
Some  dark  day,  when  the  bells  are  tolled. 
Death  having  taken  their  best  of  life. 

They  lose  themselves,  and  find  each  other; 
They  know  that  they  are  husband,  wife. 
For,  weeping,  ihey  are  Father,  Mothcrl 

Richard  Uenry  Stoddard  [iSii-iooj] 

THE  WIFE  TO  HER  HUSBAND 
Linger  not  long.    Home  is  not  home  without  thee: 

Its  dearest  tokens  do  but  make  me  mourn. 
O,  let  its  memory,  like  a  chain  about  thee. 

Gently  compel  and  hasten  thy  return! 

Linger  not  long.    Though  crowds  should  woo  thy  staying, 
Bethink  thee,  can  the  mirth  of  thy  friends,  though  dear, 

Compensate  for  the  grief  thy  long  ddaying 
Costs  the  fond  heart  that  sighs  to  have  thee  here? 

Linger  not  long.    How  shall  I  watch  thy  coming, 
As  evening  shadows  stretch  o'er  moor  and  dell; 

When  the  wild  bee  hath  ceased  her  busy  humming, 
And  silence  hangs  on  all  things  like  a  spelll 

How  shall  I  watch  for  thee,  when  fears  grow  stronger. 
As  night  grows  dark  and  darker  on  the  liiOl 

How  shall  I  weep,  when  I  can  watch  no  longerl 
Ahl  art  thou  absent,  art  thou  absent  stiB? 

Yet  I  shall  grieve  not,  though  the  eye  that  seeth  me 
Gazeth  through  tears  that  make  its  splendor  dull; 

For  ohi  I  sometimes  fear  when  thou  art  with  me, 
My  cup  of  happiness  is  all  too  full. 

Haste,  haste  thee  home  unto  thy  mountain  dwelling. 

Haste,  as  a  bird  unto  its  peaceful  neati 
Haste,  as  a  ^itf,  through  tempests  wide  and  swelling, 

Flies  to  its  haven  of  securest  rest! 
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A  WIFE'S  SONG 
O  WELL  I  love  the  Spring, 

When  the  sweet,  sweet  hawthorn  blows; 
And  well  I  love  the  Summer, 

And  the  coming  of  ihc  rose; 
But  dearer  are  the  changing  leaf, 

And  the  year  upon  the  wane. 
For  O,  they  bring  the  blessed  time 

That  brings  him  home  again. 

November  may  be  dreary, 

December's  days  may  be 
As  full  of  gloom  to  others 

As  once  they  were  to  me; 
But  O,  to  hear  the  tempest 

Beat  loud  against  the  pane! 
For  the  roaring  wind  and  the  blessed  time 

That  brings  him  home  again. 

William  Cox  Beimelt  (iBjo-iSi 


THE  SAILOR'S  WIFE 

Anb  are  ye  sure  the  news  is  true? 

And  are  ye  sure  he's  weel? 
Is  this  a  time  to  talk  o'  waric? 

Ye  jauds,  fling  by  your  wheel! 
Is  this  a  time  to  spin  a  thread. 

When  Colin's  at  the  door? 
Rax  down  my  doak — 111  to  the  quay. 
And  see  him  come  ashore. 

For  there's  nae  luck  aboot  the  house. 

There's  nae  luck  ava', 
There's  little  pleasure  in  the  house. 
When  our  gudeman's  awa'. 

And  gi'e  to  me  my  bigonet. 

My  bishop's  satin  gown; 
For  I  maun  tell  the  baiUie's  wife 

That  Coin's  in  the  town. 
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My  Turkey  slippers  maun  gac  on. 

My  stockins  peariy  bhie; 
It's  a'  to  pleasure  our  gudeman, 

For  he's  baith  leal  and  true. 

Rise,  lass,  and  mak'  a  clean  li reside, 

Put  on  the  mutkle  pot; 
Gi'e  little  Kate  her  button  gown, 

And  Jock  his  Sunday  coat. 
And  mak'  ihcir  shoon  as  black  as  slaes. 

Their  hose  as  white  as  snaw; 
It's  a'  to  please  my  own  gudeman, 

He  likes  to  sec  them  braw. 

There's  twa  facos  upon  the  bauk, 

Hae  fed  this  month  and  mair; 
Mak'  haste  and  tfaraw  their  necks  about 

That  Colin  weel  may  (arel 
And  spread  the  table  neat  and  clean, 

Gar  ilka  thing  look  braw; 
For  wha  can  tell  how  Colin  fared. 

When  he  was  far  awa'? 

Sae  true  bis  heart,  sac  smooth  bis  speech^ 

His  breath  like  caller  air; 
His  ver>-  foot  has  music  in't 

As  he  comes  up  the  stair. 
And  will  I  sec  his  face  again. 

And  nill  I  hear  him  speak? 
I'm  downri^t  dizzy  wi'  the  thought. 

In  troth  I'm  like  to  greet! 

If  Colin's  weel,  and  weel  content, 

I  ha'e  nae  mair  to  crave; 
And  gin  I  live  to  keep  him  sac, 

I'm  \Aesl  abune  the  lave. 
And  will  I  see  his  face  agslo, 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak? 
I'm  downright  diz^  wi'  the  thou^tt, 

Jn  troth  I'm  like  to  creetl 
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For  there's  nae  luck  aboot  the  bouse, 

There's  nae  luck  ava') 
"niere's  little  pkamire  in  the  hoiUe 
When  our  gudeman's  ftwa'. 

Wiiliam  Juiiiis  MicUc  \ns$-tiSi\ 
{or  Jean  Adam  (?)  [1710-1765!) 

JERRY  AN'  ME 
No  matter  bow  the  chances  are, 

Nor  when  the  winds  may  blow. 
My  Jerry  there  has  left  the  sea 

With  all  its  luck  an'  woe: 
For  who  would  try  the  sea  at  aU, 

Must  try  it  luck  or  na 
They  told  him — Lor',  men  take  no  care 

How  words  they  speak  may  fall— 
They  told  him  blunt,  he  was  too  old. 

Too  slow  with  oar  an'  trawl. 
An'  this  is  how  he  left  the  sea 

An'  luck  an'  woe  an'  all. 
Take  any  man  on  sea  or  Und 

Out  of  his  beaten  way. 
If  be  is  young  'twill  do,  but  then, 

If  he  is  old  an'  gray, 
A  month  will  be  a  year  to  bim. 

Be  all  to  him  you  may. 
He  sits  by  me,  but  most  he  walks 

The  door-yard  for  a  deck, 
An'  scans  the  boat  a-goin'  out 

Till  she  becomes  a  speck. 
Then  tums  away,  his  face  as  wet 

As  if  she  were  a  wreck. 
I  cannot  bring  him  back  again. 

The  days  wheu  we  were  wed. 
But  he  shall  never  know — my  man— - 

The  lack  o'  love  or  bread, 
While  I  can  cast  a  stitch  or  fill     . 

A  needleful  o'  thread. 
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God  pity  me,  I'd  moet  fcngot 

How  many  yet  there  be, 
Whose  goodmen  full  as  old  as  mine 

Are  somewhere  on  the  sea. 
Who  hear  the  breakin'  bar  an'  think 

0'  Jeriy  home  an' — me. 

Hiram  Rich  |   ?  ] 


"DON'T  BE  SORROWFUL,  DARLING" 

O  don't  be  sorrowful,  darling! 

And  don't  be  sorrowful,  pray; 
Taking  the  year  together,  my  dear. 

There  isn't  more  night  than  day. 

'Tis  rainy  weather,  my  darling; 

Time's  waves  they  heavily  run; 
But  taking  the  year  together,  my  dear, 

There  isn't  nwre  cloud  than  sun. 

We  are  old  folks  now,  my  darling. 

Our  heads  arc  growing  gray; 
But  taking  the  year  all  round,  my  dear, 

You  will  always  find  the  May. 

We  have  had  our  May,  my  darling. 

And  our  roses  long  ago; 
And  the  time  of  the  year  is  roming,  my  dear. 

For  the  silent  night  and  the  snow. 

But  God  is  God,  my  darling. 

Of  the  night  as  well  as  the  day; 
And  we  feel  and  know  that  we  can  go 

Wherever  He  leads  the  way. 

A  God  of  the  night,  my  dailing, 

Of  the  night  of  death  so  grim; 
The  gate  that  leads  out  of  life,  good  wife, 

Is  the  gate  that  leads  to  Him. 

gaiAraiidt  Peak  (wtS-i86<4 
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WINIFREDA 
Away!  let  naught  to  love  displeasing, 

My  Winifreds,  move  your  care; 
Let  naught  delay  the  heavenly  blessing, 

Nor  squeamish  pride,  nor  gloomy  fear. 

What  though  no  grants  of  royal  donors 
With  pompous  titles  grace  out  blood. 

We'll  stune  in  more  substantial  honors. 
And,  to  be  noble,  we'll  be  good. 

Our  name,  white  virtue  thus  we  tender. 
Will  sweetly  sound  where'er  'tis  spoke; 

And  all  the  great  ones',  they  shall  wonder 
How  they  respect  such  little  folk. 

What  though,  from  fortune's  lavish  bounty. 

No  mighty  treasures  wc  possess; 
We'll  find,  within  our  pittance,  plenty. 

And  be  content  without  excess. 

Still  shall  each  kind  returning  season 

Sufficient  for  our  wishes  give; 
For  we  will  live  a  life  of  reason, 

And  that's  the  only  life  to  live. 

Through  youth  and  age,  in  love  excelling. 
We'll  hand  in  hand  together  tread; 

Sweet-smiling  peace  shall  crown  our  dwelling^ 
And  babes,  sweet-smiling  babes,  our  bed. 

How  diould  I  love  the  pretty  creatures, 
While  round  my  knees  they  fondly  clung! 

To  see  them  look  their  mother's  features, 
-To  hear  them  lisp  their  mother's  tongue! 

And  when  with  envy  time  transported 
Shall  think  to  rob  ua  of  our  joys. 

You'll  in  your  girls  again  be  courted, 
And  I'll  go  wooing  in  my  boys. 
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AN  OLD   MAN'S  IDYL 
By  the  waters  of  Life  we  sat  together, 

Hand  in  hand,  in  the  golden  days 
Of  the  beautiful  early  summer  weatiier, 

When  skies  were  purple  and  breath  was  praise. 
When  the  heart  kept  tune  to  the  carol  of  birds, 

And  the  birds  kept  tune  to  the  songs  which  ran 
Through  shimmer  of  flowers  on  'gmssy  swards. 

And  trees  with  voices  aeolian. 

By  the  rivers  of  Life  we  walked  together, 

I  and  my  darling,  unafraid; 
And  lighter  than  any  linnet's  feather 

The  burdens  of  being  on  us  weighed; 
And  Love's  sweet  miracles  o'er  us  threw 

Mantles  of  joy  outlasting  Time, 
And  up  from  the  rosy  morrows  grew 

A  sound  that  seemed  like  a  marriage  chime. 
In  the  gardens  of  Life  we  strayed  together, 

And  the  luscious  apples  were  ripe  and  red. 
And  the  languid  lilac,  and  honeyed  heather 

Swooned  nith  the  fragrance  which  they  shed; 
And  under  the  trees  the  angeb  walked, 

And  up  in  the  air  a  sense  of  wings 
Awed  us  tenderly  while  we  talked 

Softly  In  sacred  communings. 
In  the  meadows  of  Life  wc  strayed  together. 

Watching  the  waving  harvests  grow, 
And  under  the  benison  of  the  Father 

Our  hearts,  like  the  lambs,  skipped  to  and  fro; 
And  the  cowslip,  hearing  our  low  replies, 

Broidered  fairer  the  emerald  banks, 
And  glad  tears  shone  in  the  daisy's  eyes, 

And  the  timid  violet  glistened  thanks. 

Who  was  with  us,  and  what  was  round  us, 
Neither  myself  nor  my  darling  guessed; 

Only  wc  knew  that  something  crowned  us 
Out  from  the  heavens  with  crowns  of  rest; 
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Only  we  knew  that  something  bright 

Lingered  lovingly  where  we  stood, 
Clothed  ivith  the  incandescent  light 

Of  something  higher  than  humanhood. 

Oh,  the  ridtes  Love  doth  ioheritt 

Oh,  the  alchemy  which  doth  dittnge 
Dross  of  body  and  drep  of  spirit 

Into  sanctities  race  and  strange! 
My  flesh  is  feeble,  and  dry,  and  old, 

My  darling's  beautiful  hair  is  gray; 
But  our  eliioT  and  precious  gcdd 

Laugh  at  the  footsteps  of  decay. 

Harms  of  the  world  have  come  unto  US, 

Cups  of  sorrow  we  yet  shall  drain; 
But  we  have  a  secret  which  doLh  show  us 

Wonderful  rainbows  in  the  rain. 
And  we  hear  the  tread  of  the  years  move  by. 

And  the  sun  is  setting  behind  the  hills; 
But  my  darling  does  not  fear  lo  die. 

And  I  am  happy  in  what  God  wilh. 

So  we  sit  by  our  household  fires  together, 

Dreaming  the  dreams  of  long  ago; 
Then  it  was  balmy,  sunny  weather. 

And  now  the  valleys  are  laid  in  snow; 
Icicles  hang  from  the  sHppery  eaves, 

The  wind  Mows  cold, — 'tis  growing  late; 
Well,  well!  we  have  garnered  all  our  sheaves, 

I  and  my  dsrh'ng,  and  we  wait. 

Riclmditedlf  (1S34-1S7S) 


THE  POET'S  SONG  TO  fflS  WIFE 

How  many  summers,  love, 

Have  I  been  thine? 
How  many  days,  thou  dove. 

Hast  thou  been  mineP 
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Time,  like  the  winged  wind 

When  it  bends  the  flowers, 
Hath  left  no  mark  behind, 

To  count  the  houis. 

Some  weight  of  thought,  though  loth, 

On  thee  be  leaves; 
Somt;  lines  of  care  round  both 

Perhaps  he  weaves; 
Some  fears,— a  soft  regret 

For*  joys  scarce  known; 
Sweet  looks  we  tatf  forget; — 

All  else  is  flown! 

Ah!— With  what  thankless  heart 

I  mourn  and  sing! 
Look,  where  our  children  start. 

Like  sudden  Spring! 
With  tongues  all  sweet  ajid  low, 

Like  a  pleasant  rhyme, 
They  tell  how  row*  i  owe 

To  thee  and  Ttae! 

Bryan  Walkr  Pracler  [1787-1871] 


JOHN  ANDERSON 

John  Andekson  my  jo,  John, 
When  we  were  flist  acquent 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven. 
Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent; 
But  now  your  brow  b  bald,  John, 
Your  locks  are  like  the  snow; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 
John  Anderson  my  Jo. 

John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 
We  clamb  the  hill  tbegither, 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 
We've  had  wi'  ane  anither: 
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Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 
But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go. 
And  sleep  thegilher  at  the  foot, 
John  Anderson  my  jo. 

Robert  Burns  [ 

TO  MARY 
"Thee,  Mary,  with  this  ring  I  wed, 
So,  fourteen  years  ago,  I  said — 
Behold  another  ringi — "For  what? 
To  wed  thee  o'er  again— why  not?" 


Here  then,  to-day,  (with  faith  as  sure. 
With  ardor  as  intense  and  pure. 
As  when,  amidst  the  rites  divine, 
I  took  tby  troth,  and  plighted  mine). 
To  thee,  sweet  girl,  my  second  ring 
A  token,  and  a  pledge,  I  bring; 
With  this  I  wed,  till  death  us  part. 
Thy  riper  virtues  to  my  heart; 
Those  virtues,  wliich,  before  untried. 
The  wife  has  added  to  the  bride; 
Those  virtues,  whose  progressive  claim, 
Endearing  wedlock's  very  name, 
My  soul  enjoys,  my  song  approves. 
For  Conscience'  sake,  as  well  as  Love's. 

For  why? — They  show  me  every  hour, 
Honor's  high  thought,  Affection's  power, 
Discretion's  deed,  sound  Judgment's  sentence. 
And  teach  mc  all  things — but  Repentance.  . 

Samuel  Bishop  [i7ji-i7gsl 
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THE  GOLDEN  WEDDING 

O  Love,  whose  patient  pilgrim  feet 

Life's  longest  path  have  trodi 
Whose  ministry  hath  syni  boiled  sweet 

The  dearer  love  of  God; 
The  sacred  myrtle  wreathes  again 

TTiinc  altar,  as  of  o!d; 
And  what  was  green  with  summer  then^ 

Is  mellowed  now  to  gold. 

Not  now,  as  then,  the  future's  face 

Is  flushed  with  fancy's  light; 
But  memory,  with  a  milder  grace. 

Shall  rule  the  feast  to-night. 
Blest  was  the  sun  of  joy  that  shone. 

Nor  less  the  blinding  shower; 
The  bud  of  Afty  years  agone 

Is  love's  perfected  flower. 

O  memory,  ope  thy  mystic  door; 

O  dream  of  youth,  return; 
And  let  the  light  that  gleamed  of  yore 

Beside  this  altar  bum. 
The  past  is  plain;  'twas  love  designed 

E'en  sorrow's  iron  diain; 
And  mercy's  shining  thread  has  twined 

With  the  dark  warp  of  pain. 

So  be  it  still.    O  Thou  who  hast 

That  younger  bridal  blest. 
Till  the  May-mom  of  love  has  passed 

To  evening's  golden  west; 
Come  to  this  later  Cana,  Lord, 

And,  at  thy  touch  divine. 
The  water  of  that  earlier  board 

To-nig^t  shall  turn  to  wine, 

David  Gray  (iSj^iSSS] 
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MOGGY  AND  ME 

Ob  wha  are  sac  ha^^y  as  me  an'  my  Moggy? 

Oh  wba  are  sae  happy  as  Moggy  an'  mci* 
We're  bsith  turniii'  auld,  an'  our  waJth  is  soon  tauld, 

But  contcntmenl  bides  aye  in  our  cottage  sie  wee. 
She  toils  a'  the  day  when  I'm  out  vi'  the  hirsct, 

An'  chants  to  the  baims  while  1  sing  no  the  brae; 
An'  aye  her  bhthc  smiic  welcomes  me  frae  my  toil. 

When  down  the  glen  1  come  weary  an'  wae. 

Aboon  our  auld  heads  we've  a  nice  little  biggin, 

Hiat  keeps  But  the  caidd  when  the  simmer's  awa; 
We've  twa  wcba  o'  linen  o'  Moggy's  ain  spiimin', 

As  thick  as  silk  velvet  uid  white  aa  the  euaw; 
We've  kye  in  the  byre,  an'  yauds  in  die  stable, 

A  grtmiphie  sae  iat  that  she  hardly  can  stand; 
An'  something,  I  guess,  in  yon  auld  painted  press 

To  cheer  tip  the  speerits  an'  steady  the  hand. 

Tis  true  we  hae  had  mony  aoirows  an'  cmaaes, 

Our  pouches  oft  toom,  au'  our  hearts  fu'  o'  care; 
But  wi'  a'  our  crosses,  our  sorrows  an'  lossesv 

Contentment,  thank  heaven!  has  aye  been  our  share. 
I've  an  add  roostit  sword  that  was  left  by  iny  father, 

Whilk  aye  has  been  <lrawn  when  my  king  had  a  fae; 
We  hae  friends  ane  or  twa  that  aft  gie  us  a  ca'. 

To  lau^  when  we're  happy  or  grieve  when  we're  wae. 

Our  duke  may  hae  gowd  mair  than  schoolmen  can  reckon, 

An'^  flunkies  to  walch  ilka  glance  o'  his  e'e. 
His  lady  aye  braw  sittin'  prim  in  her  ha'; 

But  are  they  sae  happy  as  Moggy  an'  me? 
A'  ye  wha  ne'er  fand  the  straight  road  to  be  happy, 

Wha  are  nae  content  wt'  the  lot  that  ye  drcc. 
Come  down  to  the  dwellin'  o'  whilk  I've  been  Icllin', 

You'll  learn  it  by  lookin'  at  Moggy  an'  mc. 

Jamts  Hogt  (1770-1835] 
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"O,  LAY  THY  HAND  IN  MINE,  DEAR!" 

O,  LAY  thy  hand  in  mine,  dear! 

We're  growing  old; 
But  Time  hath  brought  no  sign,  dear, 

Tliat  hearts  grow  cold. 
Tis  long,  long  since  our  new  love 

Made  life  divine; 
But  age«aricheth  true  love, 

like  noble  nine. 

And  lay  thy  cheek  to  mine,  dear. 

And  take  thy  rest; 
Mine  arms  around  thee  twine,  dear. 

And  make  thy  ncst. 
A  many  cares  arc  pressing 

On  this  duar  bead; 
But  Sottow's  hands  in  Messing 

Are  surely  laid. 

O,  lean  thy  life  on  mine,  dear! 
'Twill  shelter  thee. 
•    Thou  wert  a  winsome  vine,  desi. 
On  my  young  tree: 
And  so,  till  boughs  are  leafless, 

And  songbirds  flown. 
We'll  twine,  then  lay  us,  gneiless, 
Together  down. 

GerM  Maisey  (iSiS-ioo}) 


THE  EXEQUY 

Accept,  thou  shrine  of  my  dead  saiot. 

Instead  of  dirges  this  complaint; 

And  for  sweet  flowers  to  crown  thy  hearse, 

Receive  a  strew  of  weeping  verse 

From  thy  grieved  friend,  whom  thou  might'st  see 

Quite  melted  into  tears  for  tbee. 
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Dear  lossl  siocc  tby  untimely  fate, 
My  task  hath  been  to  meditate 
On  thee,  on  thee:  thou  art  the  book, — 
The  library  whereon  I  look, 
Though  almost  blind.    For  thee  (loved  clay) 
I  languish  out,  not  live,  the  day. 
Using  no  other  exercise 
But  which  I  practise  with  mine  eyes: 
By  which  wet  glasses  I  hnd  out 
How  lazily  time  creeps  about 
To  one  that  moirnie:  this,  only  this, 
My  exercise  and  business  is: 
So  I  cotupote  the  weary  hours 
With  sighs  dissolved  into  showers. 

Nor  wonder  if  my  time  go  thus 
Backward  and  most  preposterous; 
Th«u  hast  benighted  me;  Ihy  set 
This,  eve  of  blackness  did  beget, 
Who  wast  my  day  (though  overcast 
Before  thou  ludst  thy  noontide  passed) : 
And  I  remember  must  in  tears 
Thou  scarce  hadst  seen  so  many  years 
As  day  t«IU  hours.    By  thy  clear  sun 
My  love  and  fortune  first  did  run; 
But  thou  wilt  nevermore  appear 
Folded  within  my  hemisphere, 
Since  both  thy  light  and  motidn. 
Like  a  fled  star,  is  fallen  and  gone. 
And  'twixt  me  and  my  soul's  dear  wish 
The  earth  now  interposMis, 
Which  such  a  strange  eclipse  doth  make 
As  ne'er  was  read  in  almanac. 

I  could  allow  thee  for  a  time 
To  darken  me  and  my  sad  clime; 
Were  it  a  month,  a  year,  or  ten, 
I  would  thy  exile  live  till  then, 
And  all  tku  space  my  mirth  adjourn, 
So  thou  wouldst  promise  to  letura. 
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And  putting  off  thy  aahy  shroud 
At  length  disperse  this  sorrow's  doud. 
But  woe  is  me!  the  longest  date 
Too  narrow  is  to  calculate 
These  empty  hopes:  never  shall  I 
Be  so  much  blest  as  to  descry 
A  glimpse  of  thee,  till  that  day  come 
Which  shall  (he  earth  to  cinders  doom, 
And  a  fierce  fever  must  calcine 
The  body  o(  this  worid — like  Ihine, 
(My  little  world!)    That  fit  of  fire 
Once  off,  our  bodies  shaii  aspire 
To  our  souls'  Hiss:  then  we  shall  rise 
And  view  ourselves  with  clearer  eyes 
In  that  calm  region  where  no  night 
Can  hide  us  from  each  other's  sight. 

Meantime  thou  hast  her,  earth:  much  good 
May  my  harm  do  theel   Since  it  stood 
With  Heaven's  will  I  might  not  cdl 
Her  longer  mine,  I  give  thee  all 
My  short-lived  right  and  interest 
In  her  whom  living  1  loved  best: 
With  a  most  free  and  bounteous  grief 
I  give  thee  what  I  couk)  not  keep. 
Be  kind  to  her,  and  prithee  look 
Thou  write  into  thy  Doomsday  book 
Each  parcel  of  this  rarity 
Which  in  Ihy  casket  shrined  doth  He, 
See  that  Ihou  make  thy  reckoning  siralgfat. 
And  yield  her  back  again  by  weight; 
For  thou  must  audit  on  thy  trust 
Each  grain  and  atom  of  this  dust, 
As  thou  wilt  answer  Him  that  lent — 
Not  gave — thee  my  dear  monument. 
So  close  the  ground,  and  'bout  her  shade 
Bbck  curtains  draw:  my  bride  is  laid. 


Sleep  on,  my  Love,  in  thy  cold  bed 
Never  to  be  disquietedl 
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My  last  good-night!    Thou  wilt  not  wake 

Till  I  thy  fale  shall  overtake: 

Till  age,  6t  grief,  or  sickness  must 

Marry  my  boiiy  to  that  dust 

It  so  much  loves;  and  till  the  room 

My  heart  keeps  empty  in  thy  lomb. 

Stay  for  me  there:  I  will  not  fail 

To  meet  thee  in  that  hollow  vale. 

And  think  not  much  of  my  delay: 

I  am  already  on  the  way, 

And  follow  thee  with  all  the  speed 

Desire  can  make,  or  sorrows  breed. 

Each  minute  is  a  short  degree 

And  every  hour  a  step  towards  thee. 

At  night  when  I  betake  to  rest. 

Nest  mom  I  rise  nearer  my  west 

Of  life,  almost  by  eight  hours'  sail, 

Than  when  sleep  breathed  fab  drowsy  gale. 

'   Thus  from  the  Sun  my  bottom  steers. 

And  my  day's  compass  downward  bears: 

Nor  labor  I  to  stem  the  tide 

Through  which  to  thee  I  swiftly  glide. 

"Tis  true,  with  shame  and  grief  I  yield, 

Thou,  like  the  van,  first  took'st  the  field; 

And  gotten  hast  the  victory 

In  thus  adventuring  to  die 

Before  me,  whose  more  years  might  crave, 

A  just  precedence  in  the  grave. 

But  harki  my  pulse,  like  a  soft  drum. 

Beats  my  approach,  tells  thee  I  come: 

And  slow  howe'er  my  marches  be 

I  shall  at  last  sit  down  by  thee. 

The  thought  of  this  bids  me  go  on 
And  wait  my  dissolution 
With  hope  and  comfort.    Dear  (forgive 
The  crime),  I  am  content  to  live 
Divided,  with  but  half  a  heart, 
"nil  we  shall  meet  and  never  part. 

Hetay  King  [t  591-1669] 
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LOVE  SONNETS 

SONNETS 

From  "  Amnitl " 
Ul 

The  sovereign  beauiy  whiti  I  do  admire, 
Witness  the  world  how  worthy  to  be  praised! 
The  light  whereof  hath  kindled  heavenly  fire 
In  my  frail  spirit,  by  her  trwn  baseness  raised; 
That  being  now  with  her  huge  brightness  dazed, 
Base  thing  I  can  no  more  endure  to  view: 
But,  looking  still  on  her,  I  stand  aoiazed 
At  wondrous  sight  of  so  celestial  hue. 
So  when  ray  tongue  would  speak  her  praises  due, 
It  stopped  b  with  thought's  astonishment; 
And  when  my  pen  would  write  her  titles  true, 
It  ravished  is  with  fancy's  wonderment: 
Yet  in  my  heart  I  then  both  speak  and  write 
The  wonder  that  my  wit  cannot  indite. 

vm 
More  than  most  fair,  full  of  the  living  fire 
Kindled  above  unto  the  Maker  near; 
No  eyes  but  joys,  in  which  all  powers  conspire 
That  to  the  worid  naught  else  be  counted  dear; 
Through  your  bright  beams  doth  not  the  blinded  guest 
Shoot  out  his  darts  to  base  affections  wound; 
But  angels  come  to  l(^d  frail  minds  to  rest 
In  chaste  desires,  on  heavenly  beauty  bound. 
You  frame  my  thoughts,  and  fashion  me  within; 
You  stop  my  tongue,  and  teach  my  heart  to  speak; 
You  calm  the  stonn  that  passion  did  begin, 
Strong  through  your  cause,  but  by  your  virtue  weak. 

Dark  is  the  world,  where  your  light  shinid  never; 
;    Well  is  he  bom  that  may  behold  you  ever. 
ii3> 
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When  I  behold  that  beauty's  wonderment, 
And  rare  perfection  of  each  goodly  part, 
Of  Nature's  still  the  only  complement, 
I  honor  and  admire  the  Maker's  art. 
But  when  I  feel  the  bitter  baleful  smart 
Which  her  fair  eyes  un'wares  do  work  in  me, 
That  death  out  of  their  shiny  beams  do  dart, 


Like  as  a  ship,  that  through  the  ocean  wide. 
By  conduct  of  some  star  doth  make  her  way, 
Whenas  a  storm  hath  dimmed  her  trusty  guide. 
Out  of  her  course  doth  wander  far  astray; 
So  I,  whose  star,  that  wont  with  her  bright  ray 
Me  to  direct,  with  clouds  is  overcast, 
Do  wander  now,  in  darkness  and  dismay, 
Through  hidden  perils  round  about  me  placed; 
Yet  hope  I  well  that,  when  this  storm  is  past, 
&ly  Helice,  the  lodestar  of  my  life. 
Will  shine  again,  and  look  on  me  at  last. 
With  lovely  light  to  dear  my  cloudy  grief: 
Till  then  I  (vander  care-full,  comfortless. 
In  secret  sorrow,  and  sad  pensiveness. 

LV 

So  oft  as  I  her  beauty  do  behold. 

And  therewith  do  her  cruelty  compare, 

I  marvel  of  what  substance  was  the  mould, 

The  which  her  made  at  once  so  cruel  fair; 

Not  earth,  for  her  high  thoughts  more  heavenly  a 

Not  water,  for  her  love  doth  bum  like  fire; 
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Not  air,  for  she  is  not  so  light  or  rare; 

Not  fire,  for  she  doth  freeze  with  faint  desire. 

Then  needs  another  element  inquire 

Whereof  she  miglit  be  made— that  is,  the  sky; 

For  to  the  heaven  her  haughty  looks  aspire. 

And  ckc  her  mind  is  pure  in.mortal  high. 

Then,  since  to  heaven  ye  likened  are  the  best, 

Be  like  in  mercy  as  in  all  the  rest. 

Lxvni 

that  on  this  day 
'er  death  and  sin, 
didst  bring  away 
3  to  win, 
,  with  joy  begin ; 
m  thou  diddcst  die. 
Being  with  thy  dear  blood  clean  washed  from  sin. 
May  live  forever  in  felicity; 
And  that  thy  love  we  weighing  worthily, 
May  likewise  love  thee  for  the  same  again. 
And  for  thy  sake,  that  al!  'like  dear  didst  buy. 
With  love  may  one  another  entertain! 
So  let  us  love,  dear  Love,  like  as  we  ought: 
Love  is  the  lesson  which  the  Lord  us  taught. 

LXX 

Fresh  Spring,  the  herald  of  love's  mi^ty  king. 
In  whose  coat-annor  richly  are  displayed 
All  sorts  of  tkiwers  the  which  on  earth  do  spring 
In  goodly  colore  gloriously  arrayed; 
Go  to  my  love,  where  she  is  careless  laid, 
Vet  in  her  winter's  bower  not  well  awake; 
Tell  her  the  joyous  time  will  not  be  stayed, 
Unless  she  do  him  by  the  forelock  take; 
Bid  her  therefore  herself  soon  ready  make 
To  wait  on  Love  amongst  his  lovely  crew; 
Where  everyone  that  miaseth  then  her  mate 
Shall  be  by  him  amerced  with  penance  due, 

Make  haste,  therefore,  sweet  Igve,  whilst  it  b  prime; 

For  none  can  call  again  the  paaadd  time. 
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One  day  I  wrote  her  name  upon  the  stiand, 
But  came  the  waves  and  wash^  it  away: 
Again  t  wrote  it  with  a  second  hand. 
But  came  the  tide  and  made  my  pains  his  prey. 
"Vain  man,"  said  she,  "that  dost  in  vain  essay 
A  morial  thing  so  to  immortafize; 
For  I  myself  shall  like  to  this  decay, 
And  eke  my  name  be  wipW  out  likewise." 
"Not  so,"  quoth  I;  "let  baser  things  devise 
To  die  in  dust,  but  you  shall  live  by  famei 
My  verse  your,  virtues  rare  shall  eternize. 
And  in  the  heavtns  write  your  glorious  namer 

Where,  whenas  Death  shall  all  the  world  subdue. 

Our  love  shall  live,  and  later  life  renew." 
uoax 
Men  call  you  fair,  and  you  do  credit  it. 
For  that  youradf  ye  daily  such  do  see: 
But  the  true  fair,  ikit  is  the  genOe  wit 
And  virtuous  mind,  is  much  more  pcaised  of  me: 
For  all  the  rest,  however  fair  it  be. 
Shall  turn  to  naught  and  lose  that  glorious  hue; 
But  only  that  ia  penuauent  and  free 
From  iiail  oomqttion  that  doth  flesh  ensue. 
That  is  true  beauty;  that  dolh  argue  you 
To  be  divine,  and  bom  of  heavenly  seed; 
Detived  from  that  fair  Spirit  from  whom  all  true 
And  perfect  beauty  did  at  first  proceed: 

lie  only  fair,  and  what  be  fair  hath  made; 

All  other  fair,  like  flowers,  untimely  fade. 

Edmund  SpoKtr  [is52?-i3oa| 

SONNETS 
From  "Astropbsl  and  Stella"  , 

Irving  in  truth,  and  fain  in  verse  my  love  to  show, 
That  She,  dear  She!  might  take  some  pleasure  of  my  pomj 
Pleasure  might  cause  her  read,  rcadteg  might  make  her  know^' 
Knowledge  might  pity  win,  and  i»ty  grace  <^laiii: 
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I  sought  fit  words  to  paint  the  blackest  lacc  of  woe, 
Studying  inventions  fme,  her  wits  to  enteitain; 
Oft  turning  others'  leaves,  to  see  if  thence  would  flow 
Some  fresh  and  fruitful  showers  upon  my  sunburnt  brain: 
But  words  came  hailing  forth,  wanting  Invention's  stay. 
Invention,  Nature's  child,  fled  step-dame  Study's  blows; 
And  others'  feet  still  seemed  but  strangers  in  my  way. 
Thus,  great  with  child  lo  speak,  and  helpless  in  my  throes, 
Biting  my  truant  pen,  beating  myself  for  spite:     - 
"  Fool  I"  said  my  Muse  lo  me,  "kxdt  in  thy  heart,  and  write!" 


With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon,  thou  dimt'st  the  ^es! 

How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face! 

WhatI  may  it  be  thai  even  in  heavenly  place 

That  busy  archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries? 

Sure,  if  that  long-wilh-Iove -acquainted  eyes 

Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feel'st  a  lo-mer's  case; 

I  read  it  in  thy  looks.    Thy  languished  gface 

To  me,  that  feel  the  liEe,  thy  slate  descries. 

Then,  even  of  fellowship,  O  Moon,  tell  me. 

Is  constant  love  deemed  there  but  want  of  wit? 

Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  ll«^  be? 

Do  they  above  love  to  be  loved,  and  yet 

Those  lovers  scorn  whom  that  love  doth  possess? 

Do  they  call  virtue  there,  ungratefulness? 


Come  Sleep!    O  Sleep,  ihe  certain  knot  of  peace. 
The  baiting-place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  rekaso, 
ITie  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low! 
With  shield  of  proof,  shield  me  from  out  the  press 
Of  those  fierce  darts  Despair  at  mc  doth  throw: 

0  make  in  me  those  civil  wars  to  cease! 

1  will  good  tribute  pay  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thouol  me,  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed, 
A  chamber  deaf  to  noiae.  and  blind  to  l^t, 
A  rosy  jprland,  and  a  weary  head: 
And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  in  rigit, 
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Move  not  thy  heavy  giace,  ibon  ^uJx  in  m 
Livelier  Iban  elsewhere,  Stella's  image  see. 


Late  tired  with  woe,  even  ready  for  to  pine 
With  rage  of  love,  I  called  my  Love  unkind; 
She  in  whose  eye&love,  though  unfelt,  doth  shine, 
Sweet  said  that  1  true  love  in  hei  should  find. 
I  joyed;  but  straight  thus  watered  was  my  wine, 
That  love  she  did,  but  loved  a  love  aot  blind; 
Which  would  not  let  me,  whom  she  loved,  decline 
From  nobler  cause,  fit  (or  my  birth  and  mind: 
And  therefore,  by  her  love's  authority, 
Willed  me  these  tempests  of  vain  love  to  fiy, 
And  anchor  fast  myself  on  Virtue's  ^re. 
Alas,  if  this  the  only  metal  be 
Of  love  new-coined  to  help  my  beggary, 
Dear!  ktve  me  not.  that  ye  may  krve  me  morel 


No  more,  my  Dear,  no  mcue  these  counsels  try; 

0  give  my  pesuons  leave  to  run  their  racci 
Let  Fortune  lay  on  me  her  worst  disgrace; 

Let  folk  o'ercharged  with  brain,  against  me  cry; 
Let  clouds  bedim  my  face,  break  ia.  mine  eye; 
Let  me  no  steps  but  of  lost  labor  trace; 
Let  all  the  earth  with  scorn  recount  my  case; 
But  do  not  will  me  from  my  love  to  flyl 

1  do  not  envy  Aristotle's  wit; 

Nor  do  a^re  to  Caesar's  bleeding  fame; 

Nor  aught  do  care,  though  some  above  me  sit; 

Nor  hope,  nor  wish  another  course  to  fnune, 
But  that  which  once  may  win  thy  cruel  heart: 
Tbou  art  my  Wit,  and  thou  my  Virtue  art. 

LXXIU 

Love  still  a  boy  and  oft  a  wanUai  i% 
Schooled  only  by  his  mother's  tender  eye; 
What  wt»)der,  then,  if  he  his  kston  miae, 
When  tat  so  soft  a  rod  dear  play  be  tiyi 
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And  yet  my  Star,  because  a  sugaTed  kiss 

In  sport  I  sucbed  while  she  asleep  did  tie, 

Doth  lower,  nay  chide,  nay  threat,  for  only  this. — 

Sweet,  it  was  saucy  Love,  not  humble  I! 

But  no  'scwse  serves;  she  makes  her  wrath  appear 

In  Beauty's  throne;  see  now,  who  dares  come  near 

Those  scarlet  judges,  threatening  bloody  pain! 

O  heavenly  foot,  thy  most  kiss-worthy  face 

Anger  invests  with  such  a  lovely  grace, 

That  Anger's  self  I  needs  must  kiss  again. 


0  happy  Thames  that  didst  my  Stella  bear! 

1  saw  ihee  with  full  many  a  smiling  line 
Upon  thy  cheerful  face,  Joy's  liveiy  wear, 

While  those  fair  planets  on  thy  streams  did  shine. 
The  boat  for  joy  couH  not  to  dance  forbear; 
While  -wanton  winds,  with  beauties  so  divine. 
Ravished,  stayed  not,  till  in  her  golden  hair 
They  did  themselves,  (O  sweetest  prison!)  twine. 
And  fain  those  JEol'i  youths  there  wvuld  their  stay 
Have  made,  but  forced  by  Nature  still  to  fly, 
First  did  with  pufHng  kfss  those  locks  display. 
She  so-dishevelled,  blushed.    From  window,  I, 

With  sight  thereof,  cried  out,  "O  fair  disgrace! 

Let  Honor's  self  to  thee  grant  highest  placel" 

Stellal  ^nce  thou  so  right  a.  Princess  art 
Of  all  the  powers  which  life  bestows  on  me. 
That  ere  by  them  aught  undertaken  be. 
They  first  resort  unto  that  sovereign  part; 
Sweet!  for  a  while  give  respite  to  my  heart, 
Which  pants  as  thou^  it  stiU  should  leap  to  thee; 
And  on  my  thoughts  give  thy  iicutcnancy 
To  this  great  cause,  which  needs  both  use  and  art. 
And  as  a  Queen,  who  from  her  presence  sends 
Whom  she  employs,  dismiss  from  thee  my  wit, 
Till  it  have  wrought  what  thy  own  will  attends: 
On  servants'  shame  oft  master's  UaoM  doth  sit. 
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O,  let  not  fools  in  me  ihy  works  reprove. 
And  scorning,  say,  "See  what  it  b  to  iovc!" 

Philip  Sidney  [1554- 


SONNETS 

Fiom"Tn  Deli»" 


Fair  is  my  Love,  and  cruel  as  she's  fair: 

Her  brow  sbades  frowns,  although  her  eyes  are  sonny; 

Her  smiles  are  lightning,  though  her  pride  deEjxiir, 

And  her  disdains  arc  gall,  her  favors  honey. 

A  modest  maid,  decked  with  a  blush  of  honor. 

Whose  feet  do  tread  green  paths  of  youth  and  love; 

The  wonder  of  all  eyes  that  look  upon  her, 

Sacred  on  earth,  designed  a  Saint  above. 

Chastity  and  Beauty,  which  were  deadly  foes. 

Live  reconciled  friends  wilhia  her  brow; 

And  had  she  Pity  to  conjoin  with  those. 

Then  who  had  heard  the  plaints  I  utter  now? 
O  had  she  not  been  fair,  and  thus  unkind, 
My  Muse  bad  slept,  and  none  had  known  my  mind. 


My  spotless  love  hovers,  with  purest  wings. 

About  the  temple  of  the  proudest  frame, 

Where  blaze  those  lights,  fairest  of  earthly  things, 

Which  clear  our  douded  world  with  brightest  flame. 

My  ambitions  thoughts,  confined  in  her  face. 

Affect  no  honor  but  irfiat  she  can  give; 

My  hopes  do  rest  in  limits  of  her  grace; 

I  weigh  no  comfort,  unless  she  relieve. 

For  she,  that  can  my  heart  imparadise, 

Holds  in  her  fairest  hand  what  dearest  is. 

My  Fortune's  Wheel's  the  Orde  of  her  Eyes, 

Whose  rolling  grace  deign  once  a  turn  of  bliss! 

All  my  life's  sweet  consists  in  her  alone; 

So  much  i  love  the  most  unloving  one. 
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And  yet  I  cannot  reprehend  the  flight 
Or  blame  the  attempt,  presuming  so  to  soar; 
The  mounting  venture,  for  a  high  delight, 
Did  make  the  honor  of  the  fall  the  more. 
For  who  gets  wealth,  thai  puis  not  from  the  shore? 
Danger  hath  honor;  great  designs,  their  fame; 
Gloty  dolh  follow,  courage  goes  before; 
And  though  the  event  oft  answers  not  the  same. 
Suffice  that  liigh  attempts  have  never  shame. 
The  Mean-observer  (whom  base  safety  keqis) 
Lives  without  honor,  dies  without  a  name. 
And  in  eternal  darkness  ever  sleeps. 
And  therefore,  Delia!  'lis  to  me  no  blot 
To  have  attempted,  though  attained  thee  not 


When  men  shall  find  thy  flower,  thy  glory  pass, 
And  thou,  with  careful  brow,  sitting  alone, 
Received  hast  this  message  from  thy  glass, 
That  tells  the  truth,  and  says  that  All  is  gone; 
Fresh  shalt  thou  see  in  me  the  wounds  thou  madest. 
Though  spent  thy  flame,  in  me  the  heat  remaining: 
I  that  have  loved  thee  thus  before  thou  fadest. 
My  faith  shall  wax,  when  thou  art  in  thy  waning! 
The  world  shall  find  this  miracle  in  me. 
That  fire  can  burn  when  all  the  matter's  spent: 
Then  what  my  failh  hatb  been,  thyself  shall  see, 
And  that  thou  wast  unkind,  thou  may'at  repent! 
Thou  may'st  repent  that  thou  hast  scorned  my  tearSj 
When  Winter  snows  upon  thy  golden  hairs. 


Look,  Delia,  how  we  esteem  the  haJf-bkiwn  rose 

The  image  of  thy  blush,  and  Summer's  honor! 

Whibt  yet  her  tender  bud  doth  undisclose 

That  full  of  beauty  Time  bestows  upon  her. 

No  sooner  spreads  her  glory  in  the  air 

But  straight  her  wide-bbwn  pomp  oomes  Id  decline; 
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She  then  is  scorned  that  late  adorned  the  fair; 
So  fade  the  loees  of  those  cheeks  of  thine. 
No  April  canjevive  thy  withered  flowers 
Whose  ^iringing  grace  adoins  thy  glory  now; 
Swift,  vfKtdy  Time,  feathered  with  fiying  hours, 
Dissolves  the  beauty  of  the  fairest  biow. 
Then  do  not  thou  such  treasure  waste  in  vain. 
But  love  now,  whilst  thou  nuy'st  be  loved  agam. 


Beauty,  sweet  Love,  is  like  the  morning  dew. 
Whose  short  refresh  upon  the  tender  green 
Cheers  for  a  time,  but  till  ihe  sun  doth  show: 
And  straight  'tia  gone,  as  it  had  never  been. 
Soon  doth  it  fade,  that  makes  the  fairest  fluurish; 
Short  b  the  glory  of  the  blushing  rose: 
The  hue  which  thou  so  carefully  dost  nourish, 
Yet  which,  at  length,  thou  must  be  forced  to  lose. 
When  thou,  surcharged  with  burthen  of  thy  years, 
Shalt  bend  thy  wricfcles  homeward  to  the  earth; 
When  Time  hath  made  a  passport  for  thy  fears. 
Dated  in  Age,  the  Calends  of  our  Death: 

But  ah,  no  morel    This  hath  been  often  told; 

And  women  grieve  to  think  tbey  must  be  old, 

XLVI 

I  must  not  grieve  my  Love,  whose  eyes  would  read 
Lines  of  delight,  whereon  her  youth  might  sroUel 
Ftowers  have  a  time,  before  they  come  to  seed; 
And  she  is  young,  and  now  must  sport  the  while. 
And  ^mrt.  Sweet  Maid,  in  season  of  these  years. 
And  learn  to  gather  flowers  before  they  witherl 
And  where  the  sweetest  blossom  fiist  appears. 
Let  Love  and  Vouth  conduct  thy  pleasures  thither! 
Lighten  forth  smiles  to  clear  the  clouded  air. 
And  calm  the  tempest  which  my  sighs  do  raise  I 
Pity  and  smiles  do  best  become  the  fair; 
Pity  and  smiles  ^lall  yield  thee  lasting  praise. 
I  hope  to  say,  when  all  my  griefs  are  gone, 
"  Happy  the  heart  that  sighed  for  such  a  one! " 
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Let  others  sing  of  Knights  and  Paladines 

In  aged  accents  and  untimely  woTds, 

Paint  shadows  in  imaginary  lines, 

Which  well  the  reach  of  their  high  wit  records: 

But  I  must  sing  of  Thee,  and  those  fair  eyeal 

Authentic  ahai!  my  verse  in  time  to  come, 

When  thc.yet  unbom  shall  say,  Lo,  where  she Ues I 

Whose  beauty  made  him  speak,  that  else  was  dvmbl 

These  are  the  arks,  the  trophies  I  erect, 

That  fortify  thy  name  against  old  age; 

And  these  thy  sacred  virtues  must  protect 

Against  the  Dark,  and  Time's  consuming  rage. 

Though  the  error  of  my  youth  in  them  appear, 

SuHice,  they  showed  I  lived,  and  loved  thee  dear. 
u 
Care-channer  Sleep,  son  of  the  sable  Night, 
Brother  to  Death,  in  silent  darkness  bom: 
Relieve  my  languish,  and  restore  the  lights 
With  dark  forgetting  of  my  care,  retuml 
And  let  the  day  be  time  enough  to  mourn 
The  shipwreck  oE  my  ill-adventured  youth: 
Let  waking  eyes  suffice  to  wail  their  scorn, 
Without  the  torment  of  the  night's  untruth. 
Cease,  dreams,  the  images  of  dayndesires, 
To  model  forth  the  passions  of  the  morrow; 
Never  let  risiiig  sun  ai^inve  you  liars. 
To  add  more  grief  to  a^ravaCe  my  sorrow. 

Still  let  me  deep,  embracing  clouds  in  vain; 

And  never  wake  to  feel  the  day's  disdain. 

Satmiel  DoMiei-  li5A2~i6i9l 

SONNET^ 

TO  THE  EEADEB  OF  IHESE  SONNETS 

Into  these  Loves,  who  but  for  Pasfiion  looks, 
At  this  first  sight,  here  let  him  lay  them  by, 
And  seek  elsewhero  in  turning  other  books^ 
Which  better  may  his  labor  satisfy. 
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No  far-fetched  sigh  shail  ever  (round  my  breast; 

Love  fiom  mine  eye  a  tear  shall  never  wring; 

Nor  in  "Ah  me'sl"  my  whining  sonnets  drcssedl 

A  libertine,  fantaslidy  I  sing! 

My  verse  is  the  true  image  of  my  mind, 

Ever  in  motiiMi,  stiU  desiring  change; 

And  as  thus,  to  variety  incUned, 

So  in  all  biunois  sportively  1  range! 

My  Muse  is  rightly  of  the  English  strahi, 
That  cannot  long  one  fashion  entertain. 


Bii^t  Star  of  Beauty!  on  whose  eyelids  sit 
A  thousand  nymph-like  and  enamored  Graces, 
The  Goddesses  of  Memory  and  Wit, 
Which  there  in-order  take  their  several  places; 
In  whose  dear  bosom,  sweet  delicious  Love 
Lays  down  his  quiver,  wliich  he  once  did  bear, 
Since  he  that  blessed  paradise  did  prove; 
And  leaves  his  mother's  lap,  to  sport  him  there. 
Let  others  strive  to  entertain  with  words! 
My  soul  is  of  a  braver  mettle  made: 
I  hold  that  vile,  which  vulgar  wit  affords. 
In  me's  that  faith  which  Time  cannot  invade! 
Let  what  I  praise  be  still  made  good  by  youl 
Be  you  most  worthy,  whilst  I  am  most  true! 


An  evil  Spirit  (your  Beauty)  haunts  me  still. 
Wherewith,  alas,  I  have  been  long  possessed; 
Which  ceascth  not  to  attempt  me  to  each  ill, 
Nor  give  me  once,  but  one  poor  minute's  rest. 
In  me  it  speaks,  whether  I  sleep  or  wake; 
And  when  by  means  to  drive  it  out  I  try, 
With  greater  torments  then  it  me  doth  take, 
And  tortures  me  in  most  extremity. 
Before  my  face,  it  lays  dawn  my  despairs, 
And  hastes  me  on  unto  a  sudden  death; 
Now  tempting  me,  to  drown  myself  in  tears. 
And  then  in  sighing  to  give  up  my  breath. 
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Thus  am  I  still  provoked  to  ^very  evil, 

By  this  good-wicked  Spirit,  sweet  Angel-DeviL 


Dear!  why  should  you  command  me  to  my  rest, 
When  now  the  night  doth  summon  all  to  sk^?    ' 
Methinks  this  time  becometh  lovers  besti 
Night  was  ordained  together  friends  to  keep. 
How  happy  are  all  other  living  things, 
Which,  through  the  day,  disjoined  by  several  fiight, 
The  quiet  evening  yet  together  brings, 
And  each  returns  unto  his  Love  at  night! 
O  thou  that  art  so  courteous  else  to  all, 
Why  shouldst  thou,  Night,  abuse  me  only  thus! 
That  every  creature  to  his  kind  doth  call, 
And  yet  'tis  thou  dost  only  sever  us? 
Well  could  I  wish  it  would  be  ever  day, 
If,  when  night  comes,  you  bid  me  go  away! 

XL 

My  heart  the  Anvil  where  my  thoughts  do  beat; 
My  words  the  Hammers  fashioning  my  Desire; 
My  breast  the  Forge  including  all  the  heat, 
Love  is  the  Fuel  which  maintains  the  fire. 
My  sighs  the  Bellows  which  the  flame  increaseth. 
Filling  mine  ears  with  noise  and  nightly  groaning. 
Toiling  with  pain,  my  labor  never  ceaseth; 
In  grievous  Passions,  my  woes  still  bemoaning. 
My  eyes  with  tears  against  the  fire  striving. 
Whose  scorching  gledc  my  heart  to  cinders  lumeth: 
But  with  those  drops,  the  flame  again  reviving 
Still  more  and  more  it  to  my  torment  burneth. 
With  Sisyphus  thus  do  I  roll  the  stone. 
And  turn  the  wheel  with  damned  Ixioa. 


How  many  paltry,  foolish,  painted  things. 
That  now  in  coaches  trouble  even'  street. 
Shall  be  forgotten,  whom  no  poet  sings, 
Ere  they  be  well  wrapped  in  their  winding-sheet? 
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Where  I  to  thee  eternity  shall  give, 

When  nothuig  else  remaineth  of  these  days, 

And  queens  hereafter  shall  be  glad  to  live 

Upon  the  alms  of  thy  superfluous  prabe; 

Virgins  and  matrons  reading  these  my  rhymes, 

Shall  be  so  much  delighted  with  thy  story, 

That  they  shall  grieve  they  lived  not  in  these  times. 

To  have  seen  thee,  their  sex's  only  glory: 

So  shall  thou  fly  above  the  vulgu  thmng. 

Still  to  survive  in  my  immortal  song. 


Since  there's  no  help,  (xime,  let  us  kiss  and  put! 

Nay,  I  have  done.    You  get  no  more  of  me! 

And  I  am  glad,  yea,  glad  with  all  my  heart. 

That  thus  so  cleanly  I  myself  can  free. 

Shake  hands  for  ever!    Cancel  all  our  vowsl 

And  when  we  meet  at  any  time  again, 

Be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  our  brows 

That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain. 

Now  at  the  last  gasp  of  Love's  latest  breath, 

When,  his  pulse  failing,  Passion  speechless  lies. 

When  Faith  is  kneeling  by  his  bed  of  death. 

And  Innocence  is  closing  up  his  eyes: 

Now,  if  thou  wouldst.  when  all  have  given  him  over, 
From  death  to  life  thou  might'st  him  yet  recover! 
Mkhad  Drayton  [156J-16J1I 

SONNETS 


My  Lady's  presence  makes  the  Roses  red, 
Because  to  see  her  lips  they  blush  for  shame. 
The  Ijly's  leaves,  for  envy,  pale  became; 
And  her  white  hands  in  them  thfa  envy  bred. 
The  Marigold  the  leaves  abroad  doth  spread, 
Because  the  sun's  and  her  power  is  the  same. 
TTk  Violet  of  purple  color  came, 
Dyed  in  the  blood  she  made  my  heart  to  shed. 
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In  brief,  all  flowers  rrom  her  their  virtue  Uke; 

From  her  sweet  breath,  their  ewcet  smells  do  prooeed; 

The  living  heat  which  her  eyebeuns  doth  make 

Warmeth  the  graimd,  and  quickeneth  the  seed. 
The  rain,  wherewith  she  watereth  the  floweis. 
Falls  from  mine  eyes,  which  she  dissolves  in  showers. 

Lxn 

To  live  in  hell,  and  heaven  to  behold ; 

To  welcome  Kfe,  and  die  a  living  death; 

To  sweat  with  heat,  and  yet  be  freezing  cold; 

To  grasp  at  stars,  and  lie  the  earth  beneath; 

To  tread  a  maze  that  never  shall  have  end; 

To  bum  in  sighs,  and  starve  in  daily  teais; 

To  climb  a  hill,  and  never  to  descend; 

Giants  to  kill,  and  quake  at  childish  fears; 

To  pine  for  food,  and  watch  the  Hesperian  tree; 

To  thirst  for  drink,  and  nectar  still  to  draw; 

To  Uve  accurst,  whom  men  hold  blest  to  be; 

And  weep  those  wrongs  which  never  creature  saw; 
If  this  be  love,  if  love  in  these  be  founded, 
My  heart  is  love,  for  these  in  it  are  grounded. 

Hcary  ConstaiU  (?)  [isSi-iSijI 

SONNETS 
xvm 
Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  Summer's  dayi" 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate: 
Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May, 
And  Summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date: 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines, 
And  often  is  his  gold  comj^xion  dimmed; 
And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines, 
By  chance  or  nature's  changing  couise  untrimmed: 
But  thy  eternal  Summer  shall  not  fade 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest; 
Nor  shall  Death  l»ag  thou  wanderest  in  fiis  shade, 
When  in  etenial  lines  lo  lime  thou  growfst: 
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So  long  a&  locD  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see. 
So  long  lives  this,  and  tlus  gives  life  to  thee. 

XXIII 

As  an  imperfect  actor  on  the  stage. 
Who  with  his  feai  is  put  besides  his  part, 
Or  some  fierce  thing  replete  with  too  much  rage. 
Whose  strength's  abundance  weakens  his  own  heart; 
So  I,  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  lo  say 
The  perfect  ceremony  of  love's  rite, 
And  in  mine  own  love's  strength  seem  to  decay, 
O'ercharged  with  burden  of  mine  own  love's  might. 
O,  let  my  books  be  then  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  prcsageis  of  my  speaking  breast; 
Who  plead  for  love,  and  look  foe  recompense, 
Mote  than  that  icmgue  that  moic  bath  more  expressed. 
O,  leam  to  read  what  silent  love  hath  wKt: 
To  hear  vitb  ^-es  belongs  to  love's  fine  wit. 

XXDC 

When,  in  disgrace  with  Cuttune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  be  weep  my  outcast  state, 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries. 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  roy  tale. 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope. 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possessed. 
Desiring  ibis  man's  art  and  that  man's  scope. 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising, 
Haply  I  think  on  thee:  and  then  my  stale, 
Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate: 
For  thy  sweet  love  remembered  such  wealth  brings 
TTiat  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kinp. 

XXX 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 

1  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 

I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought, 

And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  tjiue's  waste: 
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Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow. 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night, 
And  weep  afresh  love's  long-since  cancelled  woe, 
And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanished  sight: 
Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  foregone, 
And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan, 
Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before: 

But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend, 

All  losses  arc  restored,  and  s 


xxxu 
If  thou  survive  my  well-contented  day 
When  that  churl  Death  my  bones  with  dust  sh&tl  o 
And  shalt  by  fortune  once  more  re-survey 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover. 
Compare  them  with  the  bettering  of  the  time. 
And  though  they  be  outstripped  by  every  pen. 
Reserve  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme. 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 
0,  then  vouchsafe  me  but  this  loving  thought: 
"Had  my  friend's  Muse  grown  with  this  growing  ag 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  hi^  love  had  brought. 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage: 
But  since  he  died,  and  poets  better  prove. 
Theirs  for  their  style  I'll  read,  his  for  his  love." 

xxxm 
Full  many  a  glorious  morning  harve  I  seoi 
Flatter  the  mountain-tiqis  with  sovereign  eyc^ 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green. 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy. 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face. 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  vis:^  hide. 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  tliis  disgrace: 
Even  so  my  sun  one  early  mom  did  shine 
With  all-triumphant  splendor  on  my  brow; 
But  out.  alack!  be  was  but  one  hour  mine. 
The  region  doud  hath  ma^ed  him  fram  me  now. 
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Yet  him  for  thk  my  love  no  ffbit  disdaiinetbi 

Suns  of  the  world  may  stain  «hen  jlieaven's  sim  staineth. 


Like  as  the  naves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore, 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  theii  end; 
£ach  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before, 
In  sequent  UAi  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  light, 
Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crowned, 
Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glory  fight, 
And  Time  that  gave,  doth  now  bis  gift  confound. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth, 
And  delves  the  pamlkb  in  beauty's  brow; 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth. 
And  nothing  startds  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow: 
And  yet,  to  times  in  hope,  my  verse  shall  stand 
Praising  thy  worth,  despite  bis  cruel  hand. 

LXXI 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead. 
Than  you  ^laU  hear  the  surly,  sullen  bell 
Give  wuning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  woims  to  dwell: 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  ttac,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it;  for  I  love  you  so. 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot. 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
O,  if  (I  say)  you  look  upcm  this  veise. 
When  I  peihaps  conqxiunded  am  with  clay. 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse, 
But  let  yoor  love  even  with  my  life  decay; 
Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan. 
And  mock  yon  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 


That  time  of  year  thoa  may'st  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boi^shs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 
Bare  ruinsd  daoin,  where  late  the  sweet  biidjs  saag. 
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In  me  thou  see'st  the  twili^t  of  socb  day 
As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west, 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away. 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 
In  me  thou  see'sl  the  glowing  of  such  fire 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie, 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 
Consumed  with  that  which  it  was  nourished  by. 
This  thou  perceiv'st,  which  makes  thy  kive  more  strong 
To  love  that  wdl  which  thou  must  leave  ere  tong. 


To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old; 
For  as  you  were  when  first  your  eye  I  eyed, 
Such  seems  yout  beauty  still.    Three  Winters  ooM 
Have  from  the  forests  shook  three  SununeTB'  piide; 
Three  beauteous  Springs  to  yellow  Autumn  turned 
In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen. 
Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  burned, 
Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh,  which  yet  are  green, 
Ahl  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial-hand. 
Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceived; 
So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinks  still  doth  stand; 
Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceived: 
For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age  unbred: 
Ere  you  were  bom  was  beauty's  Summer  dead. 


When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 

1  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wi^ts. 

And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme 

In  praise  of  ladies  dead,  and  lovely  knight^ 

Then  in  the  blazon  ol  sweet  beauty's  best 

Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 

I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  expressed 

Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 

So  all  their  pratees  are  but  prophecies 

Of  this  our  time,  alt,  ydu  prefiguring; 

And,  for  lhey  looked  but  with  divining  eyes, 

They  had  not  ^ili  enough  your  worth  to  slog: 


prhyGooi^le 


lij^ 


For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present  days,'     ' 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack,  tongues  to  praise. 


O,  never  say  that  I  was  false  of  heart 
Though  absence  seemed  my  flame  to  qualify: 
As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart 
^  fvom  my  sool,  which  in  thy  breast  doth  lie; 
That  is  my  home  of  love;  if  I  have  ranged. 
Like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again, 
Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchanged. 
So  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  believe,  though  in  my  nature  reigned 
All  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood. 
That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stained 
To  leave  for  Dotbing  all  thy  sum  ot  goodl 
For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call. 
Save  thou,  my  rose:  iu  it  thou  art  my  all. 


Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  tnie  minds 

Admit  impediments.    Ix>ve  is  not  love 

Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds,  r 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove: 

O,  no!  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark  .    . 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  Is  nev^r  shaken; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 

Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 

Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 

Witbin  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weekfi. 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom: 

If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 

I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

cxxx 

My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun; 
Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips' red ; 
If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun; 
If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. 
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I  have  seen  roses  damasked,  red  and  white. 

But  no  such  roses  see  I  id  her  cheeke; 

And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 

Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  mistress  reeks. 

I  love  to  hear  her  speak,— yet  well  1  know 

That  music  hath  a  far  more  pleasing  sound; 

I  grant  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go, — 

My  mistress,  when  she  walks,  treads  on  the  ground: 
And  yet,  by  heaven,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 
As  any  she  belied  with  false  oompare- 


Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth. 
Pressed  by  these  rebel  powers  that  Ihee  array. 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within  and  suffer  dearth, 
Painting  thy  outward  waUs  so  costly  gay? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease, 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess, 
Eat  up  thy  charge?    Is  this  thy  body's  end? 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upwn  thy  servant's  loss, 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hour?  of  dross; 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more: 

So  shalt  thou  fei.'d  on  Dcalfi,  that  feeds  on  men; 

And  Death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying  then, 
WiUiam  Shakespeare  [1564-1616) 


"ALEXIS,    HERE    SHE    STAVED" 

Alexis,  here  she  stayed;  among  these  pines. 

Sweet  hermitress,  she  did  alone  repair; 

Here  did  she  spread  the  treasure  of  her  hair. 

More  rich  than  that  brought  from  the  Colchian  mines. 

She  set  her  by  these  mudcid  e^antines, 

The  happy  place  the  print  seems  yet  lo  bear; 

Her  voice  did  sweeten  here  thy  sugared  lines, 

To  which  winds,  trees,  beasts,  birds,  did  leod  Utoi  e«r. 
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Me  here  ahe  first  perceived,  and  berc  a  morn 
Of  bright  camalions  did  o'etspread  her  face; 
Hare  <fid  she  sigh,  here  first  my  hopes  were  bom. 
And  I  first  got  a  pledge  of  promised  grace: 
But,  ah!  what  served  it  to  be  happy  so, 
Since  passed  {Measures  double  but  new  woef 

WiUiain  Drummond  I1SBJ-T649] 

"WERE  I  AS  BASE  AS  IS  THE  U)WLY  PLAIN" 
Were 

And  y>  ;, 

Yet  sh  Ic  swain, 

Ascenc 
Were  1 
Andyi 
As  arc 

Where  lould  go. 

Were  ]  ics, 

My  lo'  n. 

And  lo        ,       .  .     , 

Till  heaven  waxed  blind  and  till  the  world  were  done. 
Wheresoe'er  I  am, — below,  or  else  above  you, — 
Wheresoe'et  you  are,  my  heart  shall  truly  love  you. 
J cshua  Sylvester  [1563-1618] 

A  SONNET  OP  THE  MOON 

Look  how  the  pale  Queen  of  the  silent  night 
Doth  cause  the  ocean  to  attend  upon  her, 
And  he,  as  long  as  she  is  in  his  sight. 
With  his  full  tide  b  ready  her  to  honor: 
But  when  the  silver  wagon  of  the  MoMi 
Is  mounted  up  so  high  he  caonot  follow. 
The  sea  calls  home  his  cryi^lal  waves  to  moan. 
And  with  low  ebb  doth  manifest  his  sorrow. 
So  you  that  are  the  sovereign  of  my  heart, 
Have  all  my  joys  attending  on  your  will,  , 

M>'  joys  low-ebbing  when  you  do  depart, 
When  you  return,  their  tide  my  heart  doth  fill. 
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So  as  you  come,  and  as  you  do  dq>art, 
Joys  ebb  and  flow  within  my  tend»  heart. 

CharUs  BesI  [fl.  iboa| 


TO  MARY  UNWIN 

Mary!  I  want  a  lyre  with  other  strings, 

Such  aid  from  Heaven  as  some  have  feigned  ihey  drew. 

An  eloquence  scarce  given  to  mortals,  new 

And  undebascd  by  praise  of  meaner  things; 

That,  ere  through  age  or  woe  I  shed  my  wings, 

I  may  record  thy  worth  with  honor  due, 

In  verse  as  musical  as  thou  art  true. 

And  that  immortalizes  wbi —  ■*  -' — ■■ 

But  thou  hast  little  need. 

By  seraphs  writ  with  bean 

On  which  the  eyes  of  God 

A  chronicle  of  actions  just 

There  all  thy  deeds,  my  c; 

And,  since  thou  own'st  I  :hec  mine. 


"WHY  ART  THOU  SILENT" 

Why  art  thou  silent?    Is  thy  love  a  plant 
Of  such  weak  fibre  that  the  treacherous  air 
Of  absence  withers  what  was  once  so  fair? 
Is  there  no  debt  to  pay,  no  boon  to  grant? 
Yet  have  my  thoughts  for  thee  been  vigilant. 
Bound  to  thy  service  with  unceasing  care— 
The  mind's  least  generous  wish  a  mendicant 
For  naught  hut  what  thy  happiness  could  spare. 
Speakl— though  this  soft  warm  heart,  once  free  lo  hold 
A  thousand  lender  pleasures,  thine  and  mine. 
Be  left  more  desolate,  more  dreary  cold 
Than  a  forsaken  bird's-nest  fiUed  with  snow 
'Mid  its  own  bush  of  leafless  eglantine — 
Speak,  that  my  torturing  doubts  their  end  may  know! 
WiUiam  WnnUwrtlt  [i7to->8so1 
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LOVESIGHT 


When  do  I  see  thee  most,  belovM  one? 

When  in  the  light  the  spirits  of  mine  eyes 

Before  thy  face,  their  altar,  solemnize 

The  worship  of  that  Love  through  thee  made  known? 

Or  when  in  the  dusk  hours,  (we  Iwo  alone,) 

Close-kissed  and  eloquent  of  still  replies 

Thy 

And 

Olo 

Thy 

Nor 

Hov 

The 

The 


heart's  hope 

Bvw 
Shall 
TiUp 
Even 
Fork 
Lady 
.  Thys 
Thee 

Yea,  in  God's  name,  and  Love's,  and  thine,  would  I 
Draw  from  one  loving  heart  such  evidence 
As  to  all  hearts  all  thui^  shall  signify; 
Tender  as  dawn's  £ist  lull-fiie,  and  intense 
As  instantaneous  penetrating  sense, 
In  Spring'^  birth-hour,  of  other  Springs  gone  by.  : 


prhyGooi^le 
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THE  BIRTH-BOND 

Have  you  not  noted,  in  some  family 

Where  two  were  bom  of  a  first  marriage-bed, 

How  still  they  own  their  gracious  bond,  thou^  fed 

And  nuised  on  the  forgotten  breast  and  knee? — 

How  to  theii  father's  children  they  shall  be 

In  act  and  thought  of  one  goodwill;  but  each 

Shall  for  the  other  have,  in  silence  speech. 

And  in  a  word  complete  community? 

Even  so,  when  first  I  saw  you,  seemed  it,  love, 

That  among  souls  allied  to  mine  was  yet 

One  nearer  kindred  than  life  hinted  of. 

O  born  with  me  somewhere  that  men  forget. 

And  though  in  years  of  sight  and  sound  unmet. 

Known  for  my  soul's  birth-partoer  well  enough! 

XK 

SILENT  NOON 

YouK  hands  lie  opien  in  the  long  fresh  grass, — 

The  finger-points  look  through  like  rosy  blooms: 

Your  eyes  smile  peace.     The  pasture  ^eams  and  glooms 

'Neath  billowing  skies  that  scatter  and  amass. 

All  round  our  nest,  far  as  lie  eye  can  pass, 

Are  golden  kingcup-fields  with  silver  edge 

Where  the  cow-parsley  skir 

'Tis  visible  sUcnce,  still  as  t 

Deep  in  the  sun-searched  gi 

Hangs  like  a  blue  thread  lo" 

So  this  winged  hour  is  drop 

Oh!  clasp  we  to  our  hearts. 

This  close-companioned  inaniuuiau;  nuur 

When  twofold  silence  was  the  song  of  love. 

UID-EAPTDKE 

Thou  lovely  and  beloved,  thou  my  love; 

Whose  kiss  seems  still  the  first;  whose  summoning  eyes. 

Even  now,  as  for  our  love-world's  new  sunrise. 

Shed  very  dawn;  whose  voice,  attuned  above 
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All  modulation  of  the  deep-bowered  dove, 
Is  like  a  hand  kid  softly  on  tlie  soiil; 
Whose  hand  b  like  a  sweet  voice  to  control 
Those  wom  tired  brows  It  hath  the  keeping  of  j — 
What  word  can  answer  to  thy  word,— what  gaze 
To  thine,  which  now  absorbs  within  its  sjAere 
My  worshipping  face,  till  I  am  mirrored  there 
Light-circled  in  a  heaven  of  deep-drawn  rays? 

What  clasp,  what  kiss  mine  inmost  heart  can  prove, 

O  lovely  and  bclovM,  0  my  love? 


HEK  GIFTS 

High  grace,  the  dower  of  queens;  and  therewithiU 
Some  wood-bom  wonder's  sweet  simptidty; 
A  glance ,like  water  brimming  with  the  sky 
Or  hyadnth-lit^t  where  fOTest-^iadows  bH; 
Such  thrilling  pallor  of  cheek  as  doth  (^thrall 
The  heart;  a  mouth  whose  passionate  forms  imply 
All  mu^c  and  all  silence  bdd  thereby; 
Deep  golden  locks,  her  sovereign  conual; 
A  round  reared  nedi,  meet  cottroin  of  Love's  ilHine 
To  ding  to  when  the  heart  takes  sanctuary; 
Hands  which  for  ever  at  Love's  bidding  be, 
And  soft-stirred  feet  still  answering  lo  his  sign:^ 

These  are  her  gifts,  as  tongue  may  tell  them  o'er. 

Breathe  low  her  name,  my  soul;  for  that  means  mi 


Not  I  myself  know  all  my  love  lor  thee: 
How  should  I  reach  so  far,  who  raimat  weigh 
To-morrow's  dower  by  gage  of  yesterday? 
Shall  birth  and  death,  and  all  dark  names  that  be 
As  doors  and  windows  bared-  to  some  loud  sea, 
Lash  deaf  mine  ears  and  blind  my  face  with  tpc&y, 
Aad  shall  my  sense  pierce  love, — the  last  i^y 
And  ultimate  outpost  of  etmiity  ? 
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Lo!  what  am  I  to  Love,  the  lord  of  all? 

One  munnuring  shdl  he  gathers  from  the  sand, — 

One  little  heart-dame  sheltered  in  his  hand. 

Vet  through  thine  eyes  he  grants  me  dearest  call 

And  veriest  touch  of  powers  primordial 

That  any  hour-girt  life  may  understand. 


WILLOWWOOD 

I  SAT  with  Love  upon  a  woodside  well, 

Leaning  across  the  water,  I  and  he; 

Nor  ever  did  he  speak  nor  looked  at  me. 

But  touched  his  lule  wherein  was  audible 

The  certain  secret  thing  he  had  to  tell : 

Only  our  mirrored  eyes  met  silently 

In  the  low  wave;  and  that  sound  came  to  be 

The  passionate  voice  I  knew;  and  my  tears  fell. 

And  at  their  fall,  his  eyes  beneath  grew  heis; 

And  with  his  foot  and  with  his  wing-feathers 

He  swept  the  spring  that  watered  my  heart's  diouth. 

Then  the  dark  ripples  ^read  to  waving  hair, 

And  as  I  stooped,  her  own  hpe  rising  there 

Bubbled  with  brimming  kisses  at  my  mouth. 


body's  BEAurv 
Of  Adam's  first  wife,  Lilith,  it  is  told 
(The  witch  he  loved  before  the  pft  of  Eve,) 
That,  ere  the  snake's,  her  sweet  tongue  could  deceive. 
And  her  enchanted  hair  was  the  first  gold. 
And  still  she  sits,  young  while  the  earth  is  old. 
And,  subtly  of  herself  contemplative, 
Draws  men  to  watch  the  bright  web  she  can  weave. 
Till  heart  and  body  and  life  are  in  its  hdd. 
The  rose  and  poppy  are  her  flowers:  for  where 
Is  he  not  found.'OLilithlwhotasbed  scent 
And  soft-shed  kiases  and  soft  sleep  shall  snare? 
Lo!  as  that  youth's  eyes  burned  at  thine,  so  vent 
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Thy  spell  tlirough  him,  and  kit  his  straight  neck  bent, 
And  round  his  heart  one  strangling  gotflen  hair. 

DanU  CabriH  RosseUi  liSie-iSSi) 


They  made  the  chamber  sweet  with  flowera  and  leaves. 

And  the  bed  sweet  with  flowers  on  which  1  lay; 

While  my  soul,  love-bound,  loitered  on  its  way. 

I  did  not  hem  the  birds  about  the  caves. 

Nor  hear  the  reapers  talk,  among  the  sheaVes: 

Only  Sty  soul  kept  watch  from  day  to  day, 

My  thirsty  soul  kept  watch  for  one  away; — 

Perhaps  he  loves,  I  thou^t,  remembers,  grieves. 

At  length  there  came  the  step  upon  the  stair, 

Upon  the  lock  the  old  familiar  hand; 

Then  first  my  spirit  seemed  to  scent  the  air 

Of  Paradise;  then  first  the  tardy  sand 

Of  time  ran  golden;  and  1  felt  my  hair 

Put  on  a  glory,  and  my  soul  e;tpand. 


I  WISH  I  could  remember  the  first  day, 
First  hour,  first  moment  of  your  meeting  me. 
If  bright  or  dim  the  season,  it  might  be 
Summer  or  Winter  for  aught  I  can  say; 

So  unrecorded  did  it  sh'p  away. 

So  blind  was  I  to  see  and  to  foresee. 

So  duD  to  mark  the  budding  of  my  tree 

That  would  not  blossom  yet  for  many  a  May. 

If  only  I  could  recollect  it,  such 

A  day  of  daysl    I  let  it  come  and  go 

As  traceless  as  a  tbaw  of  t^rgone  snow; 

I I  seemed  to  mean  s«  little,  me&iit  so  much; 
]f  only  now  I  could  recall  diat  touch, 

Fimt  loudi  of  hand  in  hand — Did  one  hut  knowl 
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Remeubek  me  when  I  am  gone  away, 
Gone  far  away  into  the  silent  land ; 
When  you  can  no  more  hold  me  by  the  hand. 
Nor  I  half  turn  to  go,  yet  turning  stay. 
Remember  mc  when  no  mere,  day  by  day, 
You  tell  me  of  our  future  that  you  planned: 
Only  remember  me;  you  understand 
It  will  be  late  to  counsel  then  or  pray. 
Yet  if  you  should  forget  mc  for  a  while 
And  afterwards  remember,  do  not  grieve: 
For  if  the  darkness  and' corruption  leave 
A  vestige  of  the  thoughts  that  once  I  had. 
Better  by  far  you  should  forget  and  smile 
Than  that  you  should  remember  and  be  std. 


O  EARTH,  '. 
Seal  hur  s\ 
Lie  close  a 
With  its  h 
She  hath  r 
Hushed  in 
Of  all  that 
.  With  stillness  that  is  almost  Paradise. 
Darkness  more  clear  than  noonday  holdeth  her, 
Silence  more  musical  than  any  song; 
Even  her  very  heart  has  ceased  to  stir: 
Until  the  morning  of  Eternity 
Her  rest  shall  not  begin  nor  end,  but  be; 
And  when  she  wakes  she  will  not  think  it  long. 

Christina  Gcorgiiia  Jiossrili  [i&30-i&94\ 


HOW  MY  SONGS  OF  HER  BEGAN 

God  made  my  lady  lovely  to  behold; — 
Above  the  punter's  ditem  he  let  her  fact. 
And  wrought  her  body  in  divineat  grace; 
He  toud»d  the  brown  hair  with  a  sense  of  goU, 
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And  in  the  perfect  form  He  did  enfold 
What  was  alone  as  perfect,  the  sweet  heart; 
Knowledge  most  rare  to  her  He  did  impart, 
And  filled  with  love  and  worship  all  her  days. 
And  then  God  thought  Him  how  it  would  be  wdl 
To  give  her  music,  and  to  Love  He  said, 
"Bring  thou  some  minstrel  now  that  he  may  tell 
How  fair  and  sweet  a  thing  My  hands  have  made." 


And  then  she  kissed  my  dry,  hot  lipa  aod  eyes. 
Kiss  Ihon  the  next  kiss,  quiet  Death,  I  fvay; 
Be  instant  on  this  hour,  and  so  surprise 
My  spirit  while  the  vbion  seems  to  stay; 
Take  thou  the  heart  with  the  heart's  Paradise. 

Philip  Baurlu!  Marilon  [1850-1881)  . 

TO  ONE  WHO  WOULD  MAKE  A  CONFESSION 

Oh!  leave  the  past  to  bury  its  own  dead. 

The  past  is  naught  to  us,  the  present  all. 

What  need  of  last  year's  leaves  to  stiew  Love's  bed? 

What  need  of  ghosts  to  grace  a  festival? 

I  would  not.  if  I  could,  those  days  recsU, 

Those  days  not  ours.    For  us  the  feast  is  QMmd, 

The  lamps  are  lit,  and  music  plays  withal. 

Then  let  us  love  and  leave  the  rest  unsaid. 
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This  island  is  oui  home.    Around  it  roar 
Great  gulfs  and  oceans,  channels,  straits  and  seas. 
What  matter  in  what  wreck  we  reached  the  shore, 
So  we  both  reached  it?    We  can  mock  at  these. 

lOb!  leave  the  past,  if  past  indeed  there  be; 

I  would  not  know  it;  I  would  know  but  ihee. 
Wilfrid  Scawett  Blunt  I1S40- 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  LOVE 

I  DO  not  care  for  kisses.    'Tis  a  debt 
We  paid  for  the  first  privilege  of  love. 
These  are  the  rains  of  April  which  have  wet 
Our  fallow  hearts  and  forced  their  genas  to  move. 
Now  tie  gra«n  corn  has  sprouted.    Each  new  day 
Brings  better  pJeasures,  a  more  denr  sun>'^> 
The  blade,  the  ear,  the  harvest —and  our  wdy 
Leads  through  a  region  wealthy  grown  and  wise. 
We  now  compare  our  fortunes.    Each  his  store 
Displays  to  kindred  eyes  of  garnered  grain, 
Two  happy  fanners,  learned  in  love's  lore, 
Who'weigh  and  touch  and  argue  and  complaiD— 
Dear  endless  argument  I    Yet  sometimes  we 
Even  as  we  argue  kiss.    There!  Let  it  be. 

Wilfrid  Scawai  Blunl  [1840- 


"WERE  BUT  MY  SPIRIT  LOOSED  UPON  THE  AIR' 

Were  but  my  spirit  loosed  upon  the  air, — 
■'  riy  some  High  Power  who  could  Life's  chains  unbfild, 
Set  free  to  seek  what  most  it  longs  to  -find, — 
To  no  proud  Court  of  Kings  would  I  repair: 
I  would  but  dimb,  once  more,  a  narrow  stair, 
When  day  was  wearing  late,  and  dusk  was  kind ; 
And  one  should  greet  me  to  my  failings  blind, 
C<»l«nt  so  1  but  Glared  las  twilight  there. 
Nay!  well  I  know  he  waits  not  as  of  old, — 
I  could  not  find  him  in  the  old-time  place,— 
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I  must  pursue  him,  made  by  sorrow  bold, 
Through  worlds  unknown,  in  strange  celestial  race, 
Whose  mystic  round  no  traveller  has  told. 
From  star  to  star,  untfl  I  see  his  face. 

Loithe  Ckandltr  MouUan  (i835'-i9o8) 


I  UUST 

I  shun  I 

The  th( 

And  in 

Oh,  jus 

Thisbr  ^ 

But  it  1 

But  wh 

Wheni 

And  all     . 

Must  doff  my  will  as  raiment  laid  away. — 

With  the  first  dream  that  comes  with  the  first  sleep 

I  run,  I  run,  I  am  gathered  to  thy  heart. 

Atke  Meynttl  [1853-         ' 

"MY  LOVE  FOR  THEE"  | 

My  love  for  thee  doth  march  like  armed  men, 
Against  a  queenly  city  they  would  take. 
Along  the  army's  front  its  banners  shake; 
Across  the  mountain  and  the  sun-smit  plain  ,       ,  | 

It  steadfast  sweeps  as  sweeps  the  steadfast  rain; 
And  now  the  trumpet  makes  (he  still  air  quake, 
And  now  the  thundering  cannon  doth  awake 
Echo  on  echo,  echoing  loud  again. 
But,  lo!  the  conquest  higher  than  bard  e'er  sung: 
Instead  of  answering  cannon,  proud  surrender! 
Joyful  the  iron  gates  arc  open  flung 
And .  (or  the  conqueror,  welcome  gay  and  tenda ! 
0,  bright  the  invader's  path  with  tribute  flowere, 
Wh%  comrade  flags  flame  forth  on  wall  and  towers! 
fikkonl  Walsim  CiUtr  (■844-iiW54' 
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AFIER  THE  ITALIAN 

I  KNOW  not  if  I  love  her  ovennuch; 

But  this  I  know,  that  when  unto  hei  face 

She  lifts  her  hand,  which  rests  there,  still,  a  q>ace. 

Then  slowly  falls — 'tis  I  who  feel  that  touch. 

And  when  she  sudden  shakes  her  head,  with  such 

A  look,  I  soon  her  secret  meaning  trace. 

So  when  she  runs  I  think  'tis  I  who  race. 

Like  a  poor  cripple  who  has  lost  his  crutch 

I  am  if  she  is  gone;  and  when  she  goes, 

I  know  not  why,  for  that  is  a  strange  art — 

As  if  myself  should  from  myself  depart. 

I  know  not  if  1  love  her  more  than  those 

Who  long  her  light  have  known ;  but  for  the  rose 

She  covers  in  her  hair,  I'd  give  my  heart 

I  like  her  gentle  hand  that  sometimes  strays, 

To  find  the  place,  through  the  same  book  with  mine; 

I  like  her  Icet;  and  O,  those  eyes  divine! 

And  when  we  say  farewell,  perhaps  she  stays 

Love-lingerii^ — then  hurries  on  her  ways, 

As  if  she  thought,  "To  end  my  pain  and  thine." 

I  like  her  voice  better  than  new-made  wine; 

I  like  the  mandoUn  whereon  she  plays. 

And  I  like,  too,  the  cloak  I  saw  her  wear, 

And  the  red  scarf  that  her  white  neck  doth  cover. 

And  well  I  like  the  door  that  she  comes  through; 

I  like  the  ribbon  that  doth  bind  her  hair — 

But  then,  in  truth,  I  am  that  lady's  lover, 

And  every  new  day  there  is  something  new. 

Richard  Walsoit  Gilder  [r844-i90gl 

STANZAS 

From  "Modern  Lowe" 

By  this  he  knew  she  wept  with  waking  eyes: 
That,  at  hia  hind's  light  quiver  by  her  head, 
The  str&nge  low  sobs  that  shook  theur  common  bed 
Wne  called  into  her  with  a  sharp  surprise, 
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And  Stranglt^  mute,  like  little  gaping  snakes. 
Dreadfully  venomous  to  him.     She  lay 
Stone-still,  and  the  long  darkness  flowed  away 
With  muffled  pulses.    Then  as  midnight  makes 
Her  giant  heart  of  Memory  and  Tears 
Drink  the  pale  drug  of  silence,  and  so  beat 
Sleep's  heavy  measure,  they  from  head  to  feet 
Were  moveless,  looking  through  their  dead  black  years. 
By  vain  regret  scrawled  over  the  blank  wall. 
Like  sculptured  effigies  they  might  be  seen 
Upon  thrir  marriage-tomb,  the  sword  between; 
Each  wishing  for  the  sword  that  severs  all. 


It  ended,  and  the  morrow  brought  the  task. 
Her  eyes  were  guilty  gates,  that  let  him  in 
By  shutting  all  too  zealous  for  their  sin: 
Each  sucked  a  secret,  and  each  wore  a  mask. 
But,  oh,  the  bitter  taste  her  beauty  had! 
He  sickened  as  at  breath  of  poison-tlowers: 
A  languid  humor  stole  among  the  hours, 
And  if  their  smites  encountered,  he  went  mad, 
And  raged  deep  inward,  till  the  light  was  brown 
Before  his  vision,  and  the  world  forgot, 
Looked  wicked  as  some  old  dull  murder-spot. 
A  star  with  lurid  beams,  she  seemed  to  crown 
The  pit  of  infamy:  and  then  again 
He  fainted  on  his  vengcfulness,  and  strove 
To  ape  the  magnanimity  of  love. 
And  smote  himself,  a  shuddering  heap  of  pain. 


This  was  the  woman;  what  now  of  the  man? 
But  pass  him.    If  he  comes  beneath  a  heel. 
He  shall  be  crushed  until  he  cannot  feel. 
Or,  being  callous,  haply  till  he  can. 
But  he  is  nothing; — nothing?    Only  mark 
The  rich  light  striking  out  from  her  on  himt 
Ha!  what  a  sense  it  is  when  her  eyes  swim 
Across  the  man  she  singles,  leaving  dark 
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All  else!    Lord  God,  wKo  niad'st  the  thiog  so  fair. 

See  that  I  am  drawn  to  her,  even  nowl 

It  cannot  be  such  hann  on  her  cool  brow 

To  plant  a  kissi*     Vet  if  I  meet  him  there! 

But  she  is  mine!    Ah,  no!  I  knon  too  well 

1  claim  a  star  whose  light  is  overcast: 

I  claim  a  phantom-woman  in  the  Past. 

The  hour  has  struck,  though  I  heard  not  the  belli 


What  soul  would  bargain  for  a  cure  that  brings 
Contempt  the  nobler  agony  to  kill? 
Rather  let  me  bear  on  the  bitter  ill, 
And  strike  this  rusty  Ixisom  with  new  stings! 
It  seems  there  is  another  veering  fit, 
Since  on  a  gold-haired  lady's  eyeballs  pure, 
I  looked  with  little  prospect  of  a  cure, 
The  while  her  mouth's  red  bow  loosed  shafts  of  wit- 
Just  heaveni  can  it  be  true  that  jealousy 
Has  decked  the  woman  thus?  and  does  her  head 
Swim  somewhat  for  possessions  forfeited? 
Madam,  you  teach  me  many  things  that  be. 
I  open  an  old  book,  and  there  I  find, 
That  "Women  still  may  love  whom  they  deceive." 
Such  love  I  prize  not,  madam:  by  your  leave, 
-  The  game  you  play  at  is  not  to  my  mtnd. 


In  our  old  shipwrecked  days  there  was  an  hour 
When  in  the  firelight  steadily  aglow. 
Joined  slackjy,  we  beheld  the  red  chasm  grow 
Among  the  clicking  coals.     Our  library-bower 
That  eve  was  left  to  us:  and  hushed  we  sat 
As  lovers  to  whom  Time  is  whispering. 
From  sudden-opened  doors  we  heard  tbem  sing: 
The  nodding  elders  mixed  good  wine  with  chat. 
Well  knew  we  that  Life's  greatest  treasure  lay 
With  us,  and  of  it  was  our  tiik.     "Ah,  yesi 
Love  dies!"  I  said:  I  never  thought  it  lesA. 
She  yearned  to  me  that  senteoce  to  uasayt 
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Thea  when  the  fiie  domed  blackening,  I  found 
Her  cbcek  was  salt  against  my  kiss,  and  swift 
Up  the  sharp  scale  of  sobs  her  breast  did  Uft: — 
Now  am  I  haunted  by  that  taste!  that  sound! 

XXVI 

Love  ere  he  bleeds,  an  eagle  in  high  skies, 

Has  earth  beneath  his  wings;  from  reddened  eve 

He  views  the  rosy  dawn.    In  vain  they  weave 

The  fatal  web  b 

But  when  the  ai  ^. 

He  moves  but  it 

Whose  red  drop 

Binding  him  to 

A  subtle  serpent 

I  had  the  eagle  J 

Henceforward  w 

I  can  interpret  \ 

Speak,  and  I  see  the  side-lie  of  a  truth. 

Perchance. my  heart  may  pardon  you  this  deed: 

B  ut  be  no  toward : — you  that  made  Love  bleed, 

You  must  laear  all  the  venom  of  his  tooth! 


How  many  a  thing  which  we  cast  to  the  ground, 
When  others  pick  it  up  becomes  a  gem! 
We  grasp  at  all  the  wealth  it  is  to  them; 
And  by  reflected  light  its  worth  is  found. 
Vet  for  us  still  'tis  nothing!  and  that  zeal 
Of  false  appreciation  quickly  fades. 
This  truth  is  little  known  to  human  shades. 
How  rare  from  their  own  instinct  'tis  to  feci! 
They  waste  the  soul  with  spurious  desire, 
That  is  not  the  ripe  flame  upon  the  bough. 
We  two  have  taken  up  a  lifeless  vow 
To  rob  a  living  passion:  dust  for  fire! 
Madam  is  grave,  and  eyes  the  clock  that  tells 
Approaching  midnight.    We  have  struck  despair 
Into  two  hearts.     O,  look  we  like  a  pair 
Who  for  fresh  nuptials  joyfully  yield  all  else? 
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Mark  where  the  pressing  wind  shoots  javelin-like. 
Its  skeleton  shadow  on  the  broad-backed  wave! 
Here  is  a  fitting  spot  to  dig  Love's  grave; 
Here  where  the  ponderous  breakers  plunge  and  strike, 


He  found  her  by  the  ocean's  moaning  verge, 
Nor  any  wicked  change  in  her  discerned; 
And  she  believed  his  old  love  had  returned, 


Thus  piteoualy  Love  ck>sed  what  he  begat: 
The  union  ot  this  ewr-diversc  pairl 
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These  two  mre  rapid  fakons  ia  a  sn&ra, 
Condemned  to  do  the  flitting  of  the  bat. 
Lovers  beneath  the  sbging  sky  of  May, 
They  wandered  ODce;  dear  as  the  dew  on  lowers: 
But  they'  fed  not  on  the  advancing  hours: 
Their  hearts  held  cravings  for  the  buried  day. 
Thtn  each  applied  to  each  that  fatal  knife, 


Ho,  love,  I  laugh  aloud  for  love  of  you, 
Giad  that  our  love  is  fellow  to  rough  weather, — 
No  fretful  orchid  hothoused  from  the  dew,  [ 

But  hale  and  hardy  as  the  highland  heather, 
Rejoicing  in  the  wind  that  stmgs  and  thrills. 
Comrade  of  ocean,  playmate  of  the  hills. 

Richard  Honey  [iSfn-ifioo] 
"OH!  DEATH  WILL  FIND  ME" 
Oh!  Death  wilt  find  me,  long  before  I  tire 
Of  watching  you;  and  swing  me  suddenly 
Into  the  shade  and  loneliness  and  mire 
Of  the  last  land!    There,  waiting  patiently, 
One  day,  I  think,  I'll  feel  a  cool  wind  blowing. 
See  a  slow  light  across  the  Stygian  tide. 
And  hear  the  Dead  about  me  stir,  unknowing, 
And  tremble.    j\nd  /  shall  know  that  you  have  died, 
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And  watch  you,  a  broad-browed  und  smiliDg  dream, 
Pass,  light  as  ever,  through  the  lightkss  host. 
Quietly  ponder,  start,  and  sway,  and  gleam- 
Most  individual  and  bewildering  ghosti — 
And  turn,  and  toss  your  bTOwn  delightful  bead 
Amusedly,  among  the  ancient  Dead. 

Superl  Brooke  [iSS7-ipisl 

THE  BUSY  HEART 
Now  that  we've  done  our  best  and  worst,  and  parted, 
I  would  fill  my  mind  with  thoughts  that  will  not  lend, 
(0  heart,  I  do  not  dare  go  empty-hearted) 
I'll  think  of  Love  in  books,  Love  without  end; 
Women  with  child,  content;  and  old  men  sleeping; 
And  wet  strong  plougblands,  scarred  for  certain  grain; 
And  babes  that  weep,  and  so  forget  their  weeping; 
And  the  youDg  heavens,  forgetful  after  rain; 
And  evening  hush,  broken  by  homing  wings; 
And  Song's  nobility  and  Wisdom  holy. 
That  live,  we  dead.    I  would  think  of  a  thousand  things. 
Lovely  and  durable,  and  taste  them  slowly, 
One  after  one,  like  tasting  a  sweet  food. 
I  have  need  to  busy  my  heart  with  quietude. 

Riipfrl  Brooke  liSgy-igis] 

THE  HILL 
Breathless,  we  flung  us  on  the  windy  hill. 
Laughed  in  the  sun,  and  kissed  the  lovely  grass. 
You  said,  "Through  glory  and  ecstasy  we  pass; 
Wind,  sun,  and  earth  remain,  the  birds  sing  still, 
When  we  are  old,  are  old.  .  .  ."    "And  when  we  die 
AD's  over  that  is  ours;  and  life  bums  on 
Through  other  lovers,  other  lips,"  said  I, 
— "Heart  of  my  heart,  our  heaven  is  now,  is  woni" 
"We  are  Earth's  best,  that  Icamt  her  lesson  here. 
Life  is  our  cry.    We  have  kept  the  faith!"  we  said; 
"We  shall  go  down  with  unreluctant  tread 
Rose-crowned  into  the  darknessi"  .  .  .     Proud  we  were, 
And  laughed,  that  had  such  brave  true  things  to  say. 
—And  then  you  suddenly  cried,  and  turned  away. 

Rttpa-l  Brooke  Ii887-i9"sl 
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SONNETS 

From  ■■  Sonneu  to  Miranda  " 


Dauchtek  6l  her  whose  face,  and  lofty  name 
Prenuptial,  of  <^d  Slates  and  Cities  speak, 
Where  lands  of  wine  look  north  to  peak  on  peak 
Of  the  ovenvatching  Alps:  throu^  her,  you  claim 
Kinship  with  vanished  Power,  unvanished  Famei 
And  midst  a  world  grown  colorless  and  bleak 
I  see  the  blood  of  Doges  in  your  cheek, 
And  in  your  hair  the  Titian  tints  of  flame. 
Daughter  of  England  too,  you  first  drew  breath 
Where  our  coy  Springs  to  our  coy  Sumnters  yield; 
And  you  descend  from  one  whose  lance  and  shield 
Were  with  the  grandsire  of  Elixabeth, 
When  the  Plantagenet  saw  the  avenger  Death 
Toward  him  spurring  over  Boswortb  field. 


If  you  bad  lived  in  that  mwe  stately  lime 

When  men  rememherod  the  great  Tudor  queen, 

To  noblest  verse  your  name  had  wedded  been, 

And  you  for  ever  crowned  with  golden  thyme. 

If,  mid  Lorenzo's  Florence,  made  sublime 

By  Art's  Re-Birth,  you  had  moved,  a  Muse  seitae, 

Hie  mightiest  limners  had  revealed  your  mien 

To  all  the  ages  and  each  wondering  clime. 

Fled  are  the-angers  that  from  hmguage  drew 

Its  virgin  secrets;  and  in  narrow  space 

The  mightiest  limners  sleep;  and  only  He, 

The  Elental  Artist,  still  creates  anew 

That  which  is  fairer  than  all  sot^— the  grace 

TTiat  takes  the  world  into  captivity. 


I  dare  but  sing  of  you  in  such  a  strain 
As  may  beseem  tbc  wandering  harper's  tongue. 
Who  of  Ihe  glory  of  his  Queen  hath  sung. 
Outside  her  castle  gates  in  wmd  and  rain. 
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She,  seated  mid  the  noblest  of  her  train, 
In.  her  great  halls  with  pictured  arras  hung. 
Hardly  can  know  what  melody  hath  rung 
Through  the  forgetting  night,  and  rung  in  vain. 
He,  with  one  word  from  her  to  whom  he  brings 
The  loyal  heart  that  she  alone  can  sway, 
Would  be  made  rich  for  ever;  but  he  sings 
Of  queenhood  too  aloof,  too  great,  to  say 
"Sing  on,  sing  on,  O  minstrel" — though  he  flings 
His  soul  to  the  winds  that  whirl  his  songs  away. 


I  cast  these  lyric  offerings  at  your  feel. 

And  ask  you  but  to  fling  them  not  away: 

There  suffer  ihem  to  rest,  till  even  they, 

By  happy  nearness  to  yourself,  grow  sweet. 

He  that  hath  shaped  and  wrought  them  holds  it  meet 

That  you  be  sung,  not  in  some  artless  way. 

But  with  such  pcmp  and  ritual  as  when  May 

Sends  her  full  choir,  the  throned  Mom  to  greet. 

With  something  caught  from  your  own  lofty  air. 

With  something  learned  from  your  own  hightxfrn  grace. 

Song  must  af^roach  your  presence;  must  forbear 

All  light  and  easy  accost ;  and  yet  abase 

Its  own  proud  spirit  in  awe  and  reverence  there, 

Before  the  Wonder  of  your  form  and  face. 


I  move  amid  your  throng,  I  watch  you  hold 
Converse  with  many  who  are  noble  and  fair, 
Yourself  the  noblest  and  the  fairest  there. 
Reigning  supreme,  crowned  with  that  living  gold. 
I  talk  with  men  whose  names  have  been  enrolled 
In  England's  book  of  honor;  and  I  share 
With  these  o>k  honor — your  regard;  and  wear 
Your  friendship  as  a  jewel  of  worth  untold. 
And  then  I  go  from  out  your  sphered  light 
Into  a  world  which  still  seems  full  of  You. 
I  know  the  stars  are  yonder,  that  possess 
Their  ancient  seats,  hceiUess  what  mortals  do; 
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But  I  behold  in  all  the  mnge  of  Night 
Only  the  SEdendor  of  your  loveliness. 


If  I  had  never  known  your  face  at  all, 

Had  only  heard  you  speak,  beyond  thick  screen 

Of  leaves,  in  an  old  garden,  when  the  sheen 

Of  morning  dwelt  on  dial  and  ivied  waD, 

I  think  your  voice  had  been  enough  to  call 

Yourself  before  me,  in  living  vision  seen. 

So  pregnant  with  your  Essence  had  it  been. 

So  charged  wilh  You,  in  each  soft  rise  and  fall. 

At  least  I  know,  that  when  upon  (he  night 

With  chanted  word  your  voire  lets  loose  your  soul, 

I  am  pierced,  I  am  pierced  and  cloven,  with  E>elight 

That  hath  all  Pain  within  it.  and  the  whole 

World's  tears,  all  ecstasy  of  inward  sight. 

And  the  blind  cry  of  all  the  seas  that  roll. 

WUIiata  WaUan  [1858- 


SONNETS 
From  "Thjnla'' 


Twin  songs  there  are,  of  joyance,  or  of  pain; 
One  of  the  morning  lark  in  midmost  sky, 
When  falls  to  earth  a  mist,  a  silver  rain, 
A  glittering  cascade  of  melody; 
And  mead  and  wold  and  the  wide  heaven  rejoice. 
And  praise  the  Makrr;  but  alone  I  kneel 
In  sorrowing  prayer.    Then  wanes  the  day;  a  voice 
Trembles  along  the  dusk,  till  peal  on  peal 
It  inerces  every  living  heart  that  hears, 
Rerces  and  bums  and  purifies  like  fire; 
Again  I  kneef  under  the  starry  spheres, 
And  an  my  soul  seems  healed,  and  lifted  higher, 
Nor  could  that  jubilant  song  of  day  prevail 
Like  thine  of  tender  grief,  O  nt^tingale. 
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Bow  down,  my  song,  before  her  presence  bi^, 
In  that  far  world  where  you  must  seek  her  now; 
Say  that  you  bring  to  her  no  sonnelry, 
But  plain-set  anguish  of  the  breast  or  brow; 
Say  that  on  earth  I  sang  to  her  alone, 
But  now,  while  in  her  heaven  she  sits  divine, 
Turning,  I  tell  the  world  my  bitter  moan, 
Bidding  it  share  its  hopes  and  griefs  with  mine, 
Versing  not  what  I  would,  but  what  1  must, 
Wail  of  the  wind,  or  sobbing  of  the  wave; 
Ah!  say  you  raised  my  bowed  head  from  the  dust, 
And  held  me  backward  from  a  willful  grave; 
Say  this,  and  her  sweet  pity  will  approve. 
And  bind  yet  closer  her  dead  bond  of  love. 


I  watch  beside  you  in  your  silent  room; 
Without,  the  chill  rain  falls,  life  dies  away, 
The  dead  leaves  drip,  and  the  fast-gathering  gloom 
Closes  around  this  brief  November  day. 
First  day  of  holy  death,  of  sacred  rest; 
I  kiss  your  brow,  calm,  beautiful  and  cold, 
I  lay  my  yearning  arms  across  your  breast, 
I  claim  our  darling  raptune  as  of  old; 
Dear  heart,  I  linger  but  a  little  space. 
Sweet  wife,  I  come  to  your  new  world  ere  long; 
This  lily— keep  it  till  our  next  embrace, 
While  (he  mute  Angel  makes  our  love  more  strong, 
While  here  I  ding,  in  life's  short  agony, 
To  God,  and  to  your  dealMess  memory. 


Comes  the  New  Year;  wailing  the  north  winds  blow; 
In  her  cold,  lonely  grave  my  dead  love  lies; 
Dead  lies  the  stiffened  earth  beneaih.the  snow, 
And  blinding  sleet  blots  out  the  desolate  skies; 
I  staftd  between  the  living  and  the  dead; 
Hateful  to  me  is  life,  hateful  ia  death; 
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Her  life  was  sad,  and  on  that  narrow  bed 
She  will  not  turn,  nor  wake  with  human  breath. 
I  kncd  between  tbe  evil  and  the  good; 
The  struggle  o'er,  this  one  sweet  faith  have  I — 
Though  Ufe  and  death  be  dimly  understood, 
She  loved  me;  I  loved  her;  love  cannot  die; 
Go  Uten  thy  way  with  thine  accustomed  cheec, 
Not  heed  my  churli^  greeting,  O  New  Year. 


Lik£  some  iooe  miser,  dear,  behold  me  stand, 
To  count  my  treasnces,  and  their  worth  extol: — 
A  last  word  peocilod  by  that  poor  left  hand; 
Two  kindred  names  on  the  same  genlie  scroll, 
(I  found  it  neai  your  pillow,)  traced  below; 
This  little  scarf  you  made,  our  latest  pride; 
The  violet  I  digged  so  long  ago, 
That  nestled  in  your  boeom  till  you  died; 
But  deanst  to  my  heart,  whereon  it  lies. 
Is  one  warm  tregs  of  your  luxuriant  hair, 
Still  present  to  my  touch,  my  lips,  my  eyes. 
Forever  changeless,  and  forever  fair, 
And  even  in  your  grave,  beauteous  and  free 
From  the  cold  grasp  of  mutabflity. 


So  sang  I  in  the  qtringtime  of  my  years— 
"There's  nothing  we  can  c^l  our  own  but  love;" 
So  let  me  murmur  now  that  vnnter  nears. 
And  even  in  death  the  deathless  truth  af^rove. 
Oft  have  I  seen  the  slow,  the  l»xiadenh)g  river 
RoO  its  glad  waters  to  the  parent  sea; 
Death  is  the  call  of  love  to  love;  the  giver 
Claims  his  own  gift  for  some  new  mystery. 
In  boundless  love  divine  the  heavens  are  spread. 
In  wedded  love  is  earth's  divinest  store, 
And  he  that  Uveth  to  himself  b  dead. 
And  he  that  lives  for  love  lives  evermore; 

Only  in  love  can  life's  true  path  be  trod; 

Love  is  self-giving;  thereffsc  love  b  God. 
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xxxvn 
Hear,  O  Sdf-Giver,  infinite  as  good; 
This  faith,  at  least,  my  wavering  heart  shoidif  kold, 
Nor  find  in  dark  regret  its  daily  food. 
But  catch  the  gleam  of  glories  yet  untold. 
Yea,  even  on  earth,  beloved,  as  love  well  knew, 
Brief  absence  brought  our  fond  returning  kiss. 
So  let  my  soul  to  God's  great  world  and  you 
Look  onward  with  sweet  pain  of  secret  bliss; — 
O  sunset  sky  and  lonely  gleaming  star. 
Your  beauty  thrills  me  from  the  bound  of  space, 

0  Love,  thy  loveliness  shows  "best  afar. 

And  only  Heaven  shall  give  thee  perfect  gract; 
Grant  then,  dear  Lord,  that  all  who  love  may  be 
Heira  of  Thy  gbrioiis  ImmortaGty. 

How  shall  I  tell  the  measure  of  my  love? 
Tis  vain  that  I  have  givwi  ihee  vows  and  teats. 
Or  striven  in  verse  my  tenderness  to  prove, 
Or  held  thy  hand  in  joumeyings  through  the  years; 
Vain  that  I  follow  now  with  hastening  feet, 
And  sij%  thy  death,  still  murmuring  in  my  song, 
"Only  for  thee  I  would  the  strain  were  sweet, 
Only  for  thee  I  would  the  words  were  strong;" 
Vain  even  that  I  closed  with  death,  and  fought 
To  hold  thee  longer  in  a  world  so  dear. 
Vain  that  1  count  a  weary  worid  as  naught, 
That  I  would  die  to  bring  tbec  back;  I  bear   . 
God  answer  me  from  heaven,  O  angel  wife — 
"To  prove  thy  love,  live  thou  a  nobler  hie." 

Morion  Luct  tilUtr- 

SONNETS 

From  "  SoDOct£  from  the  Portugnat" 

1  THOUGHT  once  how  Theocritus  had  sung 

Of  the  sweet  years,  the  dear  and  wished-for  years, 
Who  each  one  in  a  gracious  hand  appeals 
To  bear  a  gift  for  morlab.  old  or  young: 
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And,  as  I  mused  it  in  his  antique  tongua, 

I  saw,  in  gradual  vision  tbrough  my  teuts. 

The  sweet,  sad  years,  the  melancholy  years. 

Those  of  my  own  life,  who  by  turns  had  flung 

A  shadow  acro^  me.    SUaightway  I  was  'ware, 

So  weqMDg,  how  a  mystic  Shape  ^d  move 

Behind  me,  and  drew  me  backwatd  by  the  hair; 

And  a  voice  said  in  mastery,  while  I  strove, — 

"Guess now  wbo holds thee?"^ — "Death,"! said.  But, there. 

The  silver  aoawer  rang, — "Not  Death,  but  I-ove." 


Unlike  are  we,  unlike,  0  princely  Heart! 

Unlike  our  uses  and  our  destinies. 

Our  ministenqg  two  angels  lix^  siuprise 

On  one  another,  as  they  strike  athwart 

Their  winp  in  passing.    Thou,  bethink  thee,  art 

A  guest  for  queens  to  social  pageantries. 

With  gages  from  a  hundred  brighter  eyes 

Than  tears  even  can  make  mine,  to  play  thy  part 

Of  chief  musician.    What  hast  tkou  to  do 

With  looking  ftom  th«  latUce-li^Us  at  me, 

A  poor,  tired,  wandering  singer,  singing  through 

Tbe  dark,  and  leaning  up  a  cypress  tree? 

The  chrism  is  on  thine  head,— on  mine,  the  dew, — 

And  Death  must  dig  the  level  where  these  agree. 

VI 

Go  frcTO  me.    Yet  I  feel  that  I  shall  stand 
Henceforward  in  thy  shadow.    Nevennore 
Alone  upon  the  threshold  of  my  door 
Of  individual  life,  I  shall  command 
The  uses  of  my  soul,  nor  lilt  my  band 
Serenely  in  the  sunshine  as  before, 
Without  the  sense  of  that  which  I  forbore,— 
Thy  touch  upon  the  palm.    The  widest  land 
Doom  takes  to  part  us,  leaves  thy  heart  in  mine 
With  pulses  that  beat  double.    What  I  do 
And  what  I  dream  include  thee,  as  the  wine 
Must  taste  of  its  own  grapes.    Aii4  vbfia  i  we 
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God  for  myseU,  He  bean  that  name  o(  thine. 
And  sees  within  my  eyes  the  tears  of  two. 


The  face  of  all  the  world  is  changed,  I  think, 

Since  first  I  heard  the  footsteps  of  thy  soul 

Move  still,  oh,  still,  beside  me,  as  they  stole 

Betwixt  me  and  the  dreadful  oater  brink 

Of  obvious  death,  where  I,  who  thought  to  sink. 

Was  caught  up  into  love,  and  taught  the  whole 

Of  life  in  a  new  rhythm.    The  cup  of  dole 

God  gave  for  baptism,  I  am  fain  to  drink, 

And  praise  its  sweetness.  Sweet,  with  thee  anear. 

The  name  of  country,  heaven,  are  changed  away 

For  where  thou  art  or  shatt  be,  there  or  here; 

And  this  .  ,  .  this  lute  and  song  .  .  .  loved  yesterday, 

(The  singing  angels  know)  are  only  dear 

Because  thy  name  moves  right  in  what  they  say. 


What  can  I  give  thee  back,  O  liberal 

And  princely  giver,  who  hast  brought  the  goW 

And  purple  of  thine  heart,  unstained,  untold, 

And  laid  them  on  the  outside  of  the  wall 

For  such  as  I  to  take  or  leave  withal, 

In  unexpected  largess?    Am  I  cold, 

Ungrateful,  that  for  these  most  manifdd 

High  gifts,  I  render  nothing  back  at  all!> 

Not  so;  not  cold, — but  very  poor  instead. 

Ask  God  who  knows.    For  frequent  tears  have  ran 

The  colors  from  my  life,  and  left  so  dead 

And  pale  a  stuff,  it  were  not  fitly  done 

To  give  the  same  as  pillow  to  thy  head. 

Go  farther!  let  it  serve  to  trami^e  on. 


Can  it  be  ri^t  to  give  what  I  cam  give? 
To  let  thee  sit  beneath  the  fall  of  tears 
As  salt  as  mine,  and  hear  the  sighing  years 
Re-sighing  on  my  lips  renunciEtive 
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Througb  iboK  iDfrequent  siniks  which  ful  U  live. 

For  ail  thy  adjucations?    0  my  fears, 

That  this  can  scarce  be  ri^l!    We  are  not  peers 

So  to  be  lovers;  and  I  own,  and  grieve, 

That  givers  of  such  gifts  as  mine  are,  must 

Be  counted  with  the  ungenerous.    Out,  alasl 

1  will  not  soil  thy  purple  with  my  dust. 

Not  breadte  my  poison  on  thy  Venice-giass,  , 

Not  give  thee  any  love — wliici)  were  unjust. 

Beloved,  1  only  love  tbeel  let  it  pass. 


Vet,  love,  mere  love,  is  beautiful  indeed 

And  worthy  of  acceptation.     Fire  is  bright. 

Let  tempk'bum,  or  dax;  an  equal  light 

Leaps  in  the  flame  from  cedar-plank  or  weed: 

And  love  is  fire.    And  when  1  say  at  need 

/  loK  diet  ...  mack!  ,  .  .  /  love  thee — in  thy  sight 

I  stand  transfigured,  glorified  aright, 

With  conscience  of  the  new  rays  that  proceed 

Out  of  my  fac«  toward  thin&    There's  nothing  lov 

In  love,  when  love  the  lowest:  meanest  creatures 

Who  love  God,  God  accepts  whik  loving  so. 

And  what  I  feel,  across  the  inferior  features 

Of  what  I  am,  doth  flash  itself,  and  show 

How  that  great  work  of  Love  enhances  Nature's. 


Indeed  this  very  love  which  is  my  boast. 

And  which,  when  rising  up  from  breast  to  brow. 

Doth  crown  me  with  a  ruby  large  enow 

To  draw  mea's  eyes  and  prove  the  inner  cost, — 

This  love  even,  all  my  worth,  to  the  uttermost, 

I  shotdd  not  k>ve  withal,  ualess  that  thou 

Hadst  set  me  an  example,  shown  me  how. 

When  first  thine  earnest  eyes  with  mine  were  crossed. 

And  love  called  love.    And  thus,  I  cannot  speak  ' 

Of  love  even,  as  a  good  thing  of  my  own:      i 

Thy  soul  hath  ntatdied  i^  mine  all  faint  and  wcAk, 

And  i^aeed  it  by  thee  on  a  goldttn  thrcne, —         > 
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And  that  I  love  (O  soul,  we  most  be  medcl) 
Is  by  thee  only,  whom  I  love  &kae. 


If  thou  must  love  me,  let  it  be  for  naught 

Except  for  love's  sake  only.    Do  not  say 

"I  love  her  for  her  smile — her  look — her  way 

Of  speaking  gently, — for  a  trick  of  thought 

That  falls  in  well  with  mine,  aad  oettes  brought 

A  sense  of  pleasant  ease  on  such  &  day" — 

For  these  things  in  themselves,  BelovM,  may 

Be  changed,  or  change  for  thee, — and  love,  so  wrought, 

May  be  unwrought  so.     Neither  love  me  for 

Thine  own  dear  pity's  wiping  my  cheeks  diy, — 

A  creature  might  forget  to  weep,  who  bore 

Thy  comfort  long,  and  lose  thy  love  thereby! 

But  love  me  for  love's  sake,  that  evermore 

'Hioii  may'st  love  on,  through  love's  eternity. 


My  poet,  thou  canst  touch  on  all  the  notes 

God  set  between  His  After  and  Before, 

And  strike  up  and  strike  oil  the  gener^  Foxr 

Of  the  rushing  worlds  a  melody  that  floats 

In  a  serene  air  pinely.    Antidotee 

Of  medicated  music,  answering  for 

Mankind's  forlornest  uses,  thou  canst  pour 

From  thence  into  their  ears.    God's  will  devotes 

Thine  to  such  ends,  and  mine  to  wait  on  thine. 

How,  Dearest,  wilt  thou  have  me  for  most  use? 

A  hope,  to  shig  by  gladly?  ot  n  fine 

Sad  mentory,  with  thy  songs  to  interfuscF 

A  shade,  in  which  to  sing — of  poltn  or  phie? 

A  grave,  on  which  to  rest  from  singing?    Choose. 

xvm 
I  never  gave  a  lock  of  hair  away 
To  a  man,  Dearest,  eaoept  this  to  tbee. 
M'hich  now  up(tn  my  fingers  thoughtfully 
I  ring  out  to  the  full  brown  length  and  say 
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"Take  it."    My  day  of  youth  went  yeslaiday; 
My  hair  no  longer  bounds  to  my  foot's  gtee, 
Nor  plant  I  it  from  rose  or  myrtle-tree, 
As  girls  do,  any  more:  it  only  may 
Now  shade  on  two  pale  chedcs  the  mark  of  tears, 
Taught  drooping  from  the  head  that  hai^  aside 
Throu^  sorrow's  trick.    I  thought  the  fiutarai-aheUB 
Would  take  this  first,  but  Love  is  justified, — 
Take  it  thou, — finding  pure,  from  all  those  years. 
The  kiss  my  mother  left  here  when  she  died. 

XXI 

Say  over  again,  and  yet  'once  ovnr  agam,' 

That  thou  dost  love  me.    Though  the  word  repeated 

Should  seem  "a  cuckoo-song,"  as  thou  dost  timt  it,' 

Remember,  never  to  the  hill  or  plain, 

Valley  and  Wood,  without  her  cuckoo-strain, 

Comes  the  fresbSpring  in  all  h^  greea  completM.    . 

Beloved,  I,  amid  the  darkness  greeted 

By  a  doubtful  spirit-voice,  in  that  doubt's  pain 

Cry:  '.'Speak  once  more— thoU  lovest!"    Who  can  fear 

Too  many  stan,  though  each  in  heaven  shall  roll,    ' 

Too  many  flowers,  though  each  shall  crown  the  yaai? 

Say  thou  dost  love  me,  love  me,  love  me, — ^ok 

The  silver  iterance! — only  minding.  Dear, 

To  love  me  also  in  silence  with  thy  soul. 


When  our  two  souls  stand  up  et«ct  and  strcng. 
Face  to  face,  silent,  drawing  nigh  and  ni^r. 
Until  the  lengthening  wings  break  into  fire 
At  either  curved  point, — what  bitter  wrong 
Can  the  earth  do  us,  that  we  should  not  long 
Be  he^econtented^    Think.    In  mounting  hii^r. 
The  angels  would  press  on  us  and  aspire 
To  drop  some  golden  orb  of  perfect  song 
Into  our  deep,  dear  silence.     Let  us  stay 
Rather  on  earth,  Beloved, — where  the  unfit 
Contrarious  moods  (A  men  recoil  away 
And  isolate  pure  spirits,  and  permit 
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A  place  to  atand  aad  love  in  foi  a  day, 

With  darkness  and  the  deaUi-bour  roundingit- 

xxvm 
My  lettus!  all  daod  paper,  mute  and  whitel 
And  y«t  they  seem  alive  and  quivcdng 
Against  my  tremulous  haiKls  which  loose  the  string 
And  let  them  drop  down  on  my  knee  to-night. 
Thb  said,— he  wished  to  have  me  in  bts  sight 
Once,  as  a  friend:  this  fixed  a  day  in  spring 
To  come  and  touch  my  hand  ...  a  simple  thing, 
Yet  I  wept  for  it!— this,  ...  the  paper's  light  .  .  . 
Said,  Dear,  I  km  Am;  and  1  sank  and  quaUed, 
As  if  God's  future  thundered  on  my  pasL 
This  said,  /  am  (Aijw,— and  so  its  ink  has  paled 
With  lying  at  my  heacn  that  beat  too  fast- 
And  this  .  .  .  O  Love,  thy  wonb  have  ill  availed. 
If,  what  this  said,  I  dared  repeat  at  last! 


Eirat  time  he  kissed  me,  he  but  only  kissed 

The  fingn^  of  this  hand  wherewith  I  write; 

And  ever  since,  it  pew  more  clean  and  white, 

Slow  to  worid-greetings,  quick  with  its  "Oh,  list,"    . 

When  the  angela  speak.    A  ring  of  amethyst 

I  could  not  wear  here,  plainer  to  my  sight. 

Than  that  first  kiss.    The  second  passed  in  height 

The  first,  and  sought  the  forehead,  and  half  missed, 

Half  falling  on  the  bair.    O  beyond  mecdl 

That  was  the  chrian  of  love,  which  love's  own  crown, 

With  sanctifying  sweetness,  did  precede. 

The  third  upon  my  ^ps  was  folded  down 

In  perfect,  putpJe  BUte;  since  wheD,  indoed, 

I  hare  been  proud,  and  said,  "My  love,  my  ownl" 

Xisa 
How  do  I  love  thee?    Let  me  count  the  ways. 
I  love  thee  to  the  depth  and  breadth  and  height 
My  soul  can  reach,  when  feeling  out  of  sight 
For  the  ends  of  Being  ajoA  ideal  Grace. 
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I  krve  thee  to  the  level  of  cveryday's 

Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candle-light. 

I  love  thee  freely,  as  men  strive  for  Right ; 

I  love  thee  purely,  as  they  turn  from  Praise. 

I  love  thee  with  the  passion  put  to  use 

In  my  old  griefs,  and  with  my  childhood's  faith. 

I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  lose 

With  my  lost  saints, — ^I  love  thee  with  tho  breath, 

Smiles,  tears,  of  all  my  life! — and,  if  God  choose, 

I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death. 

BUtobeik  BarrOt  BrawmHg  |iSo6-iSei| 
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TO  E.  B.  B. 


T^EBE  they  are,  my  fifty  men  and  women 
Naming  me  the  fifty  poems  finished! 
Take  them,  Love,  the  book  and  me  together; 
Where  the  heart  lies,  let  the  brain  lie  also. 


Rafael  made  a  century  of  sonnets, 

Made  and  wrote  them  in  a  certain  volume 

Dinted  with  the  silver-pointed  pencil 

Else  he  only  used  to  draw  Madonnas: 

These,  the  world  might  view — but  one,  the  volume. 

Who  that  one,  you  ask?    Your  heart  instructs  you. 

Did  she  live  and  love  it  all  her  lifetime? 

Did  she  drop,  his  lady  of  the  sonnets, 

Die,  and  let  it  drop  beside  her  pillow 

Where  it  lay  in  place  of  Rafael's  glory, 

Rafael's  cheek  so  duteous  and  so  loving — 

Cheek,  the  world  was  wont  to  hail  a  painter's, 

Rafael's  cheek,  her  love  had  turned  a  poet's? 


You  and  I  would  rather  read  that  volume, 
(Taken  to  his  beating  bosom  by  it) 
Lean  and  list  the  bosom-beats  of  Rafael, 
Would  we  ngt?  than  wonder  at  Madonna*— 
Her,  San  Sisto  names,  and  Her,  Foligno, 
Her,  that  visits  Florence  in  a  vision, 
Her,  that's  left  with  lilies  in  the  Louvre — 
Seen  by  us  and  all  the  world  in  drcle. 


You  and  I  will  never  read  that  volume. 
Guido  Reni,  like  his  own  eye's  apple 
1»84 
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Guarded  long  the  treaBure4>ook  and  lov«d' it. 
Guido  Reni  dying,  all  Balogna 
Cried,  and  the  work!  cried  too,  "Ours,  the  treaMtre!" 
Suddenly,  as  rare  things  'will,  it  vanished. 


Daute  once  prepared  to  paint  an  ang€J; 
Whom  to  please?    Yon  whisper  "Beatrice." 
While  he  mused  and  traced  it  and  retraced  il, 
(Peradventure  with  a  pen  corroded 
Still  by  dropa  of  that  h6t  ink  he  dipped  for, 
When,  his  left  hand  f  the  hair  o'  the  nidied,      ' 
Back  he  held  the  brow  and  pricked  its  Stigmai 
Bit  into  the  live  man's  flesh  for  parchment. 
Loosed  him,  laughed  to  see  the  writing  rankle. 
Let  the  wretch  go  festering  through  Florence)— 
Dante,  who  loved  well  because  he  hated, 
Hated  wickedness  that  hinders  loving, 
Dante  standing,  studying  his  angel, — 
In  there  broke  the  folk  of  bis  Inferno. 
Says  he — "Certain  people  of  importance" 
(Such  he  gave  his  daily  dreadful  line  to) 
"Entered  and  would  seize,  forsooth,  the  poet." 
Says  the  poet— "Then  I  stopped  my  painting." 


You  and  I  Would  rather  see  that  angel, 
Painted  by  the' tenderness  of  Dante; 
Would  we  not? — than  read  a  fresh  Inferno. 


You  and  I  will  never  see  that  picture. 
While  he  mused  on  love  and  Beatrice, 
While  he  softened  o'er  hts  outlined  angel, 
In  they  broke,  those  "people  of  importance"; 
We  and  Bice  bear  the  loss  forevtr. 

vm 
What  of  Rafael's  sonnets,  Dante's  picture i* 
Thid:  no  artist  lives  and  loves,  that  Joitgs  not 
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Once,  and  only  once,  and  (or  one  only, 

(Ah,  ttae  prizel)  to  find  his  love  a  kjiguage 

Fit  and  fair  and  simple  and  sufiicient — 

Using  nature  that's  an  art  tootherSf 

Not,  this  one  time,  art  that's  turned  his  nature. 

Ay,  of  all  the  artists  living,  loving. 

None  but  would  forego  his  proper  dowry,— 

Does  he  paint?  he  fain  would  write  a  poem, — 

Does  he  write?  he  lain  would  paint  a  pktuie. 

Put  to  proof  art  alien  to  the  artist's. 

Once,  and  only  odcc,  and  foi  one  only. 

So  to  be  the  man  and  leave  the  artist. 

Gain  the  moa's  joy,  inias  the  artist's  sccrow. 


Wherefore?    Heaven's  gift  takes  earth's  abatement! 

He  who  smites  the  rock  and  ^>reads  the  water. 

Bidding  drink  and  live  a  crowd  beneath  him. 

Even  he,  the  minute  makes  immortal, 

Proves,  perchance,  but  mortal  in  the  minute. 

Desecrates,  belike,  the  deed  in  doing. 

While  he  smites,  how  can  he  but  remember, 

So  he  smote  before,  in  such  a  peril, 

When  they  stood  and  mocked — "Shall  smiting  help  us?" 

When  they  dtank  and  sneered— "  A  stroke  is  easy!" 

When  they  wiped  their  mouths  and  went  their  jouniey, 

Throwuig  him  for  thaj)ks~"But  drought  was  pleasant." 

TTius  old  memories  mar  the  actual  triumph; 

Thus  the  doing  savors  of  disrelish; 

Thus  achievement  lacks  a  gracious  somevfhat; 

O'er-importuned  brows  becloud  the  maodatev 

Carelessness  «  c<«isdoufincsB — lie  geatuie. 

For  he  bears  an  ancient  wr<uig  about  himi 

Sees  and  knows  again  tbose  phalanxed  faces, 

Hears,  yet  one  time  more,  the  'customed  prelude — 

"How  shouldst  thou  of  all  men,  smite,  and  save  us?" 

Guesses  what  is  like  to  prove  the  sequd — 

"Egypt's  flesh-iwta— B»y,  the  drought  was  better," 
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Oh,  the  crovd  naust,  have  eoqJiatk:  wairantl 
Theirs,  the  Sinai-foEdiead's  doveo  bdlhaacc, 
Right-arm's  rod~«we«p,  t<Higue's  imperial  fiat. 
Never  daiN  the  man  put  oS  the  prophet. 


Did  he  love  one  £aoe  fci>m  out  the  thousands, 
(Were  she  Jethro's  daughter,  white  aad  wife^. 
Were  she  but  the  iEtiiiopian  bondslave,) 
He  would' envy  yon  dumb  patient  caaiel, 
Keeping  «  reserve  of  scanty'  water 
Meant  to  save  his  own  life  in  the  desert; 
Ready  in  the  desert  to  deliver 
(Kneeling  down  to  let  his  breast  be  opened) 
Hoard  and  life  toother  for  his  mistress. 


I  shall  never,  in  the  yeais  remaining. 

Paint  you  pictures,  no,  tior  carve  you  statues, 

Make  you  music  thai  should  all-express  me; 

So  it  seems:  I  stand  on  my  attainment. 

This  of  verse  alone,  one  life  allows  me; 

Verse  and  nothing  else  have  I  to  give  you. 

Other  heights  in  other  Kves,  God  willing: 

All  the  gifts  from  all  the  heights,  your  own,  Love' 

xm 

Yet  a  semblance  of  resource  avails  i» — 
Shade  so  finely  touched,  lovers  sense  must  selae  it. 
Take  these  lines,  look  lovingly  and  neady, 
Lines  I  write  the  first  time  and  the  last  lime. 
He  who  works  in  fresco,  steals  a  hair-brush. 
Curbs  the  liberal  hand,  subservient  proudly. 
Cramps  his  ipirit,  crowds  its  all  in  little, 
Makes  a  strance  art  of  an  art  familiar, 
Fills  his  lady's  missal-marge  with  flowerets- 
He  who  blows  through  bmaze,  may  breathe  throu^  silver, 
Fttly  serenade  a  sUimbraus  princess. 
He  who  writes,  may  write  for  once  as  I  do. 
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XIV 

Love,  you  saw  me  gather  men  and  women. 
Live  or  dead  or  fashioned  by  my  fancy, 
Enter  ea,ch  and  aU,  and  use  their  service, 
Speak  from  every  mmilh,— the  speech,  a  poem. 
Hardly  shall  I  tell  my  joys  and  sorrows, 
Hopes  and  fears,  belief  and  disbelieving: 
I  am  mine  and  yours— the  rest  be  all  men's, 
Karshish,  Geon,  Norbert.  and  the  fifty. 
Let  me  speak  this  once  in  my  Ihie  peisoa. 
Not  as  Lippo,  Rolaiid.  or  Andrea, 
Though  the  fniit  of  speech  be  just  this  sentence: 
Pray  you,  look  on  these  my  men  and  women, 
Take  and  keep  my  fifty  poems  finished; 
Where  my  heart  lies,  let  my  brain  lie  abo! 
Poor  the  speech;  be  how  I  speak,  for  all  things. 


Perfect  till  the  nightingales  applauded. 
Now,  a  piece  of  her  old  self,  impoverished. 
Hard  to  greet,  shie  travereea  the  kmse-roofs, 
Hurries  with  unhandsome  thrift  of  silver, 
G6es  dispiritedly,  glad  to  finish. 


What,  there's  nothing  in  the  moon  noteworthy?  - 
Nay:  for  if  that  moon  could  love  a  mort^, 
Use,  to  charm  hitn  (»  to  fit  a  fancy), 
AUIierinagic  ('tis  the  old  sweet  rftythos), 
She  would  turn  a  new  side  to  her  mortal, 
Side  unseen  of  herdstnan,  himtaman,  steersmaii'- 
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Blank  to  Zoroaster  on  his  terrace, 

Blind  to  GttUko  on  his  turret, 

Dumb  to  Homer,  dumb  to  Keau — him,  even! 

Think,  the  wondec  ot  the  moonstruck  mortal— 

When  she  turns  round)  comes  again  in  heaven, 

Opens  out  anew  for  worse  or  better! 

Proves  she  like  some  portent  of  an  iceberg 

Swimming  full  upon  the  ship  it  founders, 

Hungiy  with  huge  teeth  of  splintered  crystals? 

Proves  she  as  the  paved  work  of  a  sapphire 

Seen  by  Moses  when  he  cHmbed  the  mountain? 

Moses,  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu 

Climbed  and  saw  the  very  God,  the  Highest, 

Stand  upon  the  fuved  work  of  a  sapphire. 

Like  the  bodied  heaven  in  his  clearness 

Shone  the  stone,  the  sapphire  of  that  paved  work, 

When  they  ate  and  drank  and  saw  God  also! 

xvu 
What  were  seen?    None  knows,  none  ever  shall  know. 
Only  this  is  sure — the  sight  were  other, 
Not  the  moon's  same  side,  bom  late  in  Florence, 
Dying  now  impoverished  here  in  London. 
God  be  thanked,  the  meanest  of  his  creatures 
Boasts  two  soul-sides,  one  to  face  the  world  with, 
One  to  show  a  woman  when  he  loves  her! 

xvm 
This  I  say  of  me,  but  think  of  you,  Love! 
This  to  you — yourself  my  moan  of  poets! 
Ah,  but  that's  the  world's  side,  there's  the  wonder. 
Thus  they  see  you,  praise  you,  think  they  know  you! 
There,  in  turn  I  stand  with  them  and  praise  you — 
Out  of  my  own  self,  1  dare  to  phrase  it. 
But  the  best  is  when  I  glide  from  out  them, 
Cross  a.  step  or  two  of  dubious  twilight, 
Come  out  on  the  other  side,  the  novel 
Silent  silver  lights  and  darks  undreamed  of. 
Where  I  hush  and  bless  myself  with  silence. 
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Oh,  their  Rafael  of  the  dear  Madonnas, 
Oh,  their  Dante  of  the  dread  Infemo, 
Wrote  one  song — and  in  my  brain  I  Bing  it. 
Drew  one  angel — bome,  see,  on  ray  bosom  I 
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The  world  is  too.mudi  with  us;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers: 
Little  we  see  ia  Nature  that  is  oure; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  booni 
This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon, 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours. 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers; 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune; 
It  moves  us  not.— Great  God!  I'd  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  (orlom; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreath&l  horn, 

WiUiam  Wordsavrlh  [1770-1850] 
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MOTHER  NATURE 

THE  BOOK  OF  'tHE  WORLD 

Of  this  fair  volume  which  we  Wodd  do  aamei, 
If  we  the  sheets  and  leaves  cotdd  torn  with  care. 
Of  hhn  who  it  corrects,  and  did  it  frame, 
We  dear  might  lead  the  art  and  wisdma  rate; 
Find  out  his  power  which  wildest  powers  doth  tame, 
His  providence  extending  everywbiere, 
His  justice  winch  proud  rebels  doth  not  spare, 
In  every  page,  no,  period  of  the  same. 
But  silly  we,  like  foolish  children,  rest 
Well  pleased  with  colored  vellum,  leaves  of  gold. 
Pair  dangling  ribbons,  leaving  what  is  best, 
Ou  the  great  Writer's  seme  ne'er  taicing  boldj 
Or,  if  b}"  chance  we  stay  our  minds  on  aught. 
It  is  some  picture  on  the  margin  wrought. 

WUliam  Drumnund  [1585-1649I 

NATURE 

The  bubhhng  brook  doth  leap  when  I  come  by. 
Because  my  feet  find  measure  with  its  call; 
The  birds  know  when  the  friend  they  love  is  nigh, 
For  I  am  known  to  them,  both  great  and  small. 
The  flower  that  on  the  lonely  hillside  grows 
Expects  me  there  when  spring  its  bloom  has  given; 
And  many  a  tree  and  bush  my  wanderings  knows, 
And  e'en  the  clouds  and  silent  stars  of  heaven; 
For  he  who  with  his  Maker  walks  aright. 
Shall  be  their  lord  as  Adam  was  before; 
His  ear  shall  catch  each  sound  with  new  delight, 
Each  object  wear  the  dress  that  then  it  wore; 
And  he,  as  when  erect  in  soul  he  stood, 
Hear  from  his  Father's  lips  that  all  is  good. 

Jones  Vtry  liSij-iSSci 
II9J 
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COMPENSATION 

In  that  new  world  toward  wiucb  oui  feet  are  set. 
Shall  we  find  aught  to  make  our  hearts  forget 
Earth's  homely  Joys  and  her  bright  hours  of  bliss? 
Has  heaven  a  spell  divine  enough  for  this? 
For  wha  the  pleasupe  of  the  spring  shall  tell 
When  on  the  leafless  stalk  the  brawn  buds  swell. 
When  the  grass  brightens  xad  the  days  grow  long, 
And  little  birds  break  out  in  rippling  song? 

O  sweet  the  dix^ping  eve.  the  blush  of  mora, 
The  stariit  sky,  the  rustling  fields  of  com. 
The  soft  airs  blowing  from  the  freshening  seas. 
The  sunfJecked  shadow  of  the  stately  trees, 
The  mellow  thtmder  and  the  lulling  rain. 
The  warm,  delicious,  htppj  summer  rain. 
When  the  grass  brightens  and  the  days  grow  long. 
And  little  birds  break  out  in  rippling  songl 

O  beauty  manifold,  from  mom  till  nighl. 

Dawn's  flush,  noon's  blaze  and  sunset's  tender  llghtl 

0  fair,  familiar  features,  changes  sweet 

Of  her  revolving  seasons,  storm  and  sleet 

And  golden  calm,  as  slow  she  wheels  through  space, 

From  snow  to  roses, — and  how  dear  her  face, 

When  the  grass  brightens,  when  the  daj's  grow  long. 

And  little  birds  break  out  in  rippling  song! 

Ohapp> 
What  re 
One  hop 
The  hop 
We  love 
Gladly  V 
Even  at 
And  littl 
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THE  LAST  HOUR 

O  JOYS  of  love  and  joys  of  fame. 

It  is  not  you  1  shall  regret; 

I  sadden  lest  I  should  forget 
The  beauty  woven  in  earth's  name:       N 

The  shout  and  battle  of  the  gale. 
The  stillness  of  the  sun-rising, 
The  sound  of  sonte  deep  hidden  spring, 

The  glad  sob  of  the  filling  sail, 

The  first  green  ripple  of  the  wheat, 
The  rain-song  of  the  lifted  leaves, 
Th^waking  birds  beneath  the  eaves, 

The  voices  of  the  summer  heat. 

ElhdCHfmi  {i8    - 

NATURE 

0  nature!  I  do  not  aspire 

To  be  the  highest  in  thy  choir, — 

To  be  a  meteor  in  thy  sky, 

Or  comet  that  may  range  on  hi^; 

Only  a  wphyr  that  may  blow 

Among  the  reeds  by  the  river  low; 

Give  me  thy  most  privy  place 

Where  to  run  my  airy  race. 

In  some  withdrawn,  unpuUic  mead 
Let  me  sigh  upon  a  reed, 
Or  in  the  woods,  with  leafy  din. 
Whisper  the  still  evening  in: 
Some  stiH  work  give  me  to  do, — 
Oidy— be  it  near  to  you! 

For  I'd  rather  be  thy  child 
And  pupil,  in  the  forest  wild, 
Than  be  the  king  of  men  elsewhere, 
And  moot  S4vei«ipi  tlAve  of  care; 
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To  have  one  moment  of  ihy  dawo, 
Than  share  the  city's  year  Jorlom. 

Henry  David  Thoreau  (1817-1861I 


SONG  OF  NATURE 

'  MiNE.ate  the  night  and  moming. 
The  pits  of  air,  the  gulf  of  space. 
The  qxHtive  sun,  the  gibbous  moon, 
The  innumerable  days. 

I  hide  in  the  solar  glory, 
I  an)  dumb  in  the  pealing  song, 
I  rest  on  the  pitch  of  the  torrent. 
In  elumber  1  am  strraig.  I 

No  oumbeis  have  counted  my  tallies, 
No  tribes  my  house  can  fill, 
1  sit  by  the  shining  Fount  of  Life 
And  pour  the  deluge  still; 

And  ever  by  delicate  powers 
Gathering  along  the  centuries 
From  race  on  race  the  rarest  flowers. 
My  wreath  shall  nothing  miss. 


And  many  a  thousand 
My  gardens  ripened  well, 
And  light  from  meliorating  stars 
Wtfa  fiimer  glory  fdL 

I  wrote  the  past  in  characters 
Of  rock  and  fire  the  scroll, 
The  building  in  the  coral  sea, 
The  planting  of  the  coal. 

And  thefts  fixm  satellites  and  rings 
And  broken  stan  I  drew. 
And  out  of  spent  and  ag&l  things 
I  fotuMd  the  wuld  anen; 
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What  time  the  gods  kept  camivaJ, 
Tricked  out  in  star  and  flower, 
And  in  cramp  elf  and  saurian  fonns 
They  swathed  their  too  much  power. 

Q  Time  and  Thought  were  my  surveyors. 
They  laid  their  courses  well, 
They  boiled  the  sea,  and  piled  the  layers 
Of  granite,  marl  and  shell,  i 

But  he,  the  man-child  glorious, — 
Where  tarries  he  the  while? 
The  rainbow  shines  his  harbinger, 
The  sunset  gleams  his  smile. 

My  boreal  lights  leap  upward, 
Forthright  my  planets  roll, 
And  still  the  man<hi]d  is  not  bom. 
The  summit  of  the  whole. 

Must  time  and  tide  forever  run? 
Will  never  my  winds  go  sleep  in  Ihe  west? 
Will  never  my  wheels  which  whirl  the  sun 
And  satellites  have  rest? 

Too  much  of  donning  and  doffing, 
Too  alow  the  rainbow  fades, 
I  weary  of  my  robe  of  snow, 
My  leaves  and  my  cascades; 

I  tire  of  globes  and  races. 
Too  long  the  game  is  played ; 
What  without  him  is  summer's  pomp, 
Or  winter's  frozen  shade? 

I  travail  in  pain  for  him. 
My  creatures  travail  and  wait; 
His  couriers  oome  by  squadrons. 
He  comes  not  to  the  gate. 
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Twice  I  have  moulded  an  image, 
And  thrice  outstretched  my  hand, 
Made  one  of  day  and  one  of  night 
And  one  of  the  salt  sea-sand. 

One  in  a  Judican  manger. 

And  one  by  Avon  stream, 

One  over  against  the  mouths  of  Nile, 

And  one  in  the  Academe. 

I  moulded  kings  and  saviors, 
And  bards  o'er  kings  to  rule;— 
But  fell  the  starry  influence  short, 
The  cup  was  never  full. 

Yet  whirl  the  glowing  wheels  once  more. 

And  mix  the  bowl  again; 

Seethe,  Fate!  the  ancient  elements. 

Heat,  cold,  wet,  dry,  and  peace,  and  pain. 

Let  war  and  trade  and  creeds  and  song 
Blend,  ripen  race  on  race, 
The  sunburnt  world  a  man  shall  breed 
Of  all  the  zones  and  countless  days. 

No  ray  b  dimmed,  no  atom  worn. 
My  oldest  force  is  good  as  new, 
And  the  fresh  rose  on  yonder  thorn 
Gives  back  the  bending  heavens  in  dew. 

Kai^  Waldo  Emtnn  [igou-iSSiI 


"GREAT  NATURE  IS  AN  ARMY  GAY" 
Great  nature  is  an  army  gay, 
Resistless  marching  on  its  way; 
1  hear  the  bugles  dear  and  sweet, 
I  hear  the  tread  of  million  feet. 
Across  the  plain  I  see  it  pour; 
It  tramples  down  the  waving  grass; 
Within  the  echoing  mountain-pass 
I  hear  a  thousamf  cannoa  roar. 
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To  Mother  Nature  ^^99 

It  swanns  within  my  garden  gate; 
My  deepest  well  it  drinketh  dry. 
It  doth  not  rest;  it  doth  not  wait; 
By  night  and  day  it  sweepeth  by; 
Ceaseless  it  marcheth  by  my  door; 
It  heeds  me  not,  though  I  implore. 
I  know  not  whence  it  comes,  nor  where 
It  goes.    For  me  it  doth  not  care— 
Whether  I  starve,  ot  eat,  or  sleep. 
Or  live,  or  die,  or  sing,  or  weep. 
And  now  the  banners  all  are  bright. 
Now  torn  and  blackened  by  the  fight. 
Sometimes  its  laughter  shakes  the  sky, 
Sometimes  the  groans  of  those  who  die. 
Still  through  the  night  and  through  the  livelong  day 
The  infinite  army  marches  on  its  remorseless  way, 

Richard  Wutitm  Gilder  [i84j-ii)Ogl 


TO  MOTHER  NATURE 
Nature,  in  thy  targess,  grant 
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Yea,  and  dnin  the  Uood  which  runs 

From  ihe  heart  of  dying  suns, — 

Teach  me  how  the  butter^ y 

Guessed  at  immortality, — 

Let  me  follow  up  the  track 

Of  Love's  deathless  Zodiac 

Where  Joy  climbs  among  the  spheres 

Circled  by  her  moon  of  tears, — 

Tell  me  how,  when  I  forget 

All  the  schools  have  tau|^t  mc,  yet 

I  recall  each  trivial  thing 

In  a  golden,  far-off  Spring,—" 

Give  me  whispered  hints  how  I 

May  instruct  my  heart  to  fly 

Where  the  baffling  Vision  gleams 

Till  I  overtake  my  dreams, 

And  the  impossible  be  done 

When  the  Wish  and  Deed  grow  one! 

Frederic  Lawenct  Kne-Jiles  [i86i}-i9osl 


QtJIET  WORK 

One  lesson.  Nature,  let  me  learn  of  thee. 
One  lesson  which  in  every  wind  is  blown, 
One  lesson  of  two  duties  tcpt  at  one 
Though  the  loud  world  proclaim  their  enmity— 
Of  toil  unsevered  from  tranquillity; 
Of  labor,  that  in  lasting  fruit  outgrows 
Far  noisier  schemes,  accomplished  in  repose. 
Too  great  for  haste,  too  high  for  rivalry. 

Yes,  while  on  earth  a  thousand  discords  ring,     . 
Man's  fitful  uproar  mingling  with  h!s  toil. 
Still  do  thy  sleepless  ministers  move  on, 
Their  glorious  tasks  in  silence  perfecting; 
Still  working,  blaming  still  our  vain  turmoil; 
Laborers  that  shall  not  fail,  when  man  is  gone. 

MaMm  ArtuM  ti8ij-i88 
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SIC  VITA 

Heart  free,  hand  free, 

Blue  above,  brown  under, 
All  the  world  to  me 

Is  a  place  of  wonder. 
Sun  shine,  moon  shine. 

Stars,  and  nn'nds  a-biowii^, 
AH  into  this  heart  of  mine 

Flowing,  flowing,  flowing! 

Mind  free,  step  free. 

Days  to  fallow  after, 
Joys  of  life  sold  to  me 

For  the  price  of  tau^tcr. 
Girl's  love,  man's  love. 

Love  of  work  and  duty, 
Just  a  will  of  God's  to  prove 

Beauty,  beauty,  beauty! 

William  SUuiliy  BraHkaaiU  [1S7S- 


PATMOS 

All  around  him  Pattnos  lies, 
Who  hath  spirit-gifted  eyes. 
Who  his  happy  sight  can  suit 
To  the  great  and  the  minute. 
Doubt  not  but  he  holds  in  view 
A  new  earth  and  heaven  new; 
Doubt  not  but  his  ear  doth  catch 
Strun  nor  voice  nor  reed  can  match: 
Many  a  silver,  sphery  note 
Shall  within  his  hearing  float. 

All  around  him  Fatmos  lies. 
Who  unto  God's  priestess  flies: 
Thou,  O  Nature,  bid  him  see, 
Through  all  guises  worn  by  thee, 
A  divine  f^)ocalypse. 
ManUold  bis  fellowships: 
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Now  the  rocks  tfieir  arcnives  ope; 
Voiceless  creatures  tc!l  their  hope 
In  a  language  symbol- wrou^t; 
Groves  to  him  sigh  out  their  thought; 
Musings  of  the  flower  and  grass 
Through  his  quiet  spirit  pass. 
Twixt  new  earth  and  heaven  new 
He  hath  traced  and  holds  the  due, 
Number  his  delights  ye  may  not; 
Fleets  the  year  but  these  decay  not. 
Now  the  freshels  of  the  rain, 
Bounding  on  from  hill  to  plain, 
Show  him  earthly  streams  have  rise 
In  the  bosom  of  the  skies. 
Now  he  feels  the  morning  thrill, 
As  upmounts,  unseen  and  still. 
Dew  the  wing  of  evening  drops. 
Now  the  frost,  that  meets  and  stops 
Summer's  feet  in  tender  award. 
Greets  him,  breathing  heavenward. 
Hieroglyphics  writes  the  snow, 
Through  the  silence  falling  slow; 
Types  of  star  and  petaled  bloom 
A  white  missal-page  illume. 
By  these  floating  symbob  fine. 
Heaven-truth  shall  be  divine. 

All  around  him  Patmos  lies, 
Who  hath  spirit-gifted  eyes; 
He  need  not  afar  remove, 
Ife  need  not  the  times  reprove, 
Who  would  hold  perpetual  lease 
Of  an  isle  in  seas  of  peace. 

Editk  M.  Thomas  [1854- 
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DAWN  AND  DARK 

SONG 
Ph(E80S,  arise, 
And  paint  the  saUe  skies 
With  azure,  white,  and  red: 
Rouse  Memnon's  mother  from  her  Tittaon's  bed, 
Utat  she  thy  cftreer  may  with  roses  spread: 
The  iughtingate«  thy  coining  each  ^vhere  ang. 
Make  an  eternal  SpriagI 
Give  life  to  this  dark  world  which  Iteth  dead; 
Spread  forth  thy  golden  hair 
In  larger  locks  than  thou  wast  wont  before, 
And,  eiBpCTor-like,  decora 
With  diadem  of  pearl  thy  temples  fair: 
Chase  hence  the  ugly  night, 
Which  serves  bnt  lo  make  dear  thy  ^rioiw  light. 

This  is  that  happy  mom, 
That  day,  long-wishM  day, 
Of  alt  my  Hfc  so  dark, 
{If  cruel  stars  have  not  my  ruin  swara. 
And  fates  not  hope  betray,) 
Whidi,  (mly  white,  deserves 
A  diantond  for  ever  should  it  mark. 
Hus  is  the  mom  should  bring  untc  this  grove 
My  Love,  to  hear  and  recompenEe  my  love. 
Fair  king,  who  all  preserves. 
But  show  thy  Uushing  beams. 
And  thou  two  sweeter  eyes 
Shalt  see,  than  those  which  by  Penens'  streams 
Dkl  once  thy  heart  surprise. 
Nay,  suns,  which  shine  as  dear 
As  tbou,  when  two  tbou  didst  to  Rome  appear. 
Now,  Flora,  deck  thyself  in  fairest  guise: 
If  that  ye,  whids,  would  hear 
ijos 
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A  voice  surpassing  far  Amphion's  lyre, 

Your  stonny  chiding  stay; 

L«t  Zephyr  only  breathe, 

And  with  her  tresses  play, 

Kissing  sometimes  these  purple  ports  Of  death. 

—The  winds  all  silent  are, 

And  Phtrbus  in  his  chair 

Ensaff^ning  sea  and  air. 

Makes  vanish  every  star; 

Night  like  a  drunkard  reds 

Beyond  the  hills,  ti>  shun  his  flaming  wheds'. 

The  fields  with  flowers  are  decked  in  ev«ay  hue. 

The  douds be^«mgifi  with bri^ gold  their  blue: 

Here  is  the  pleasant  plate, 

And  everything  save  hec,  who  &11  should  grace. 


HYMN  OF  APOLLO 

The  sleeplesG  Houn  1A0  watch  roe  as  I  lie, 
Curtained  with  star-inwoven  tapestries, 

From  the  broad  moonlight  of  the  sky, 
Fanning  the  busy  dreams  from  my  dim  eyes,— 

Waken  me  when  their  Mother,  the  gray  Dawn, 

Tells  them  that  dreams  and  that  the  moon  is  gone. 

Then  I  arise,  and  climbing  Heaven's  blue  dome, 
I  walk  over  the  mountains  and  the  waves, 

Leavir^  my  robe  upon  the  ocean  foam; 

My  footsteps  pave  the  douds  with  fire;  the  caves 

Are  filled  with  my  bright  presence,  asd  the  air 

Leaves  the  green  Eaith  to  my  embraces  bare. 

The  sunbeams  are  my  shaf  U,  wieh  which  I  kill 
Deceit,  that  loves  the  night  and  feam  the  day; 

All  men  who  do  or  even  imagine  ill 
Fly  me,  and  Irwn  the  glory  of  my  ray 

Good  minds  and  open  actions  take  new  might, 

Until  diminished  by  the  reign  of  Night. 
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I  feed  the  clouds,  the  loinbows,  and  the  flowers, 
With  thdr  ethereal  colore;  the  Moon's  globe, 
And  the  pure  stars  in  tbdr  eUnuJ  bowers, 
.  Aie  oDctuied  with  my  power  as  with  a  robe; 
WbUeveriainpe  on  £aith  or  Hesvcn  may  shine, 
Are  portioiisof  one  power,  which  is  mine. 

I  stand  at  noon  upon  the  peak  of  Heaven;     , 
Then  whh  unwilling  steps  I  wander  dowo 

Into  the  clouds  of  the  Atlantic  even; 
For  gtief  that  I  d^>art  tfaey  weep  and  frowh; 

What  loc^  is  more  ddi^tful  than  the  smtfe  / 

With  whicb  I  soothe  thdm  from  the  western  isle? 

I  £tin  the  eye  with  which  the  TAuretse 
Beholds,  itself,  and  knows  it  is  divine; 

All  harmony  of  instrument  or  verse. 
All  prophecy,  aJl  medicjne,  is  mine. 

All  light  of  art  or  nature; — to  my  song 

Victory  and  praise  in  its  own  right  belong. 

Fercy  Byssht:  ShdUy  ii7B'-i8"l 


PRELUDE 

Fran  "TbeNtwDw" 

The  night  was  dark,  though  sometimes  a  faint  star 
A  little  white  a  little  space  made  bright. 
The  night  was  daili  and  still  (he  dawn  seemed  far, 
When,  o'er  the  muttering  and  invisible  sea. 
Slowly,  within  the  East,  there  (ipew  a  light 
Which  half  was  starlight,  and  half  seemed  to  be 
Tie  herald  of  a  greater.    The  pale  white 
Turned  slowly  to  pale  rose,  and  up  the  height 
Of  hewrcn  slowly  climbed.    The  gray  sea  grew 
Rose-colored  like  the  sky.    A  white  gull  flew 
Straight  tawaid  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  East 
Where  slowly  the  rMe  gathered  and  increased. 
.  There  was  light  now,  where  oil  was  black  before: 
It  was  as  on  the  opening  of  a,  door 
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By  one  who  in  his  hand  a  lamp  dotfa  hold 
(Its  flame  being  hidden  by  the' garment's  i(Ad), — 
The  stilt  air  moves,  the  wide  loom  is  less  dim- 
Mare  bright  the  East  becaine,  the  ocean  turned 
Dark  and  more  darlt  against  the  bri^ening  sky— 
Sharper  against  the  sky  the  long  sea  fine. 
TTie  hollows  of  the  breakers  on  the  shore 
Were  green  like  leaves  whereon  no  sun  doth  shine, 
Though  sunli^t  make  the  outa  bnmcbea  boar. 
From  rose  to  red  the  levd  heav^t  burned ; 
Then  sudden,  as  if  a  swo*>d  fdl  from  on  high, 
A  Made  of  gold  flashed  on  the  ocean's  rim. 

Btdiard  Wals»n  GMrr  [i944-i9o<j| 

DAWN  ON  TBE  HEADLAND    ■ 
Dawn — and  a  magical  stillness:  on  earth,  quiescence  pro- 

On  the  waters  a  vast  Content,  as  of  hunger  appeased  and 
stayed ; 
In  the  heavens  a  silence  that  seems  not  mere  privation  of 
sound, 
But  a  thing  with  form  and  body,  a  thing  to  be  touched 
and  weighed! 
Yet  I  know  that  I  dwell  in  the  noidst  of  the  roar  of  ttie 

In  the  hot  colUsion  of  Forces,  and  dangar  of  boundless 
Strife, 
Mid  the  sound  of  the  speed  of  the  worltto,  the  rushing 
worlds,  and  the  peal 
Of  the  thundec  of  Life. 

WiUiam  Wation  [1858- 

THE   MIRACLE  OF  THE  DAWN 
What  would  it  mean  for  you  and  me 

If  dawn  should  come  no  morel 
Think  of  its  gold  along  the  sea, 

Its  rose  above  the  shore! 
That  rose  of  awful  mystery, 

Our  souls  bow  down  before. 
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What  wonder  that  the  Inca  kneeled, 

The  Aatec  prayed  and  pled 
And  sacrificed  to  it,  and  sealed, — 

With  rites  that  long  are  dead,— 
The  marvels  that  it  once  revealed 

To  them  it  comforted. 

What  wonder,  yeal  what  awe,  behold! 

What  rapture  and  what  tears 
Were  ours,  if  wild  its  rivered  gold, — 

That  now  each  day  appears,— 
Burst  on  the  world,  in  darkness  rolled. 

Once  every  thousand  years! 

Think  what  it  means  to  me  and  you 

To  see  it  even  as  God 
Evrfved  it  when  the  world  was  new! 

When  Light  rose,  earthquake-shod, 
And  slow  its  gradual  splendor  grew 

O'er  deeps  the  whirlwind  trod. 

What  shoutings  then  and  cymballings 

Arose  from  depth  and  height! 
What  wonhip-solemn  truinpetings, 

And  thunders,  burning- while, 
Of  winds  and  waves,  and  antheraings 

Of  Earth  received  the  Light. 

Think  what  it  meant  to  see  the  dawn! 

The  dawn,  that  comes  each  day!— 
What  if  the  East  should  ne'er  grow  wan, 

Should  nevermore  grow  gray! 
That  line  of  rose  no  more  be  drawn 

Above  the  ocean's  spray! 

Madison  Cawein  (1865-1914] 

DAWN-ANGELS 
All  night  I  watched  awake  for  morning, 

At  last  the  East  grew  all  a  flame. 
The  birds  for  welcome  sang,  or  warning. 

And  with  their  singing  morning  came. 
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Along  the  gold^reen  heavens  drifW 
Pale  wandering  souls  that  shun  tke  light, 

Whose  doody  puiions,  lorn  and  rifted, 
Had  beat  ihe  bars  of  Heaven  all  nigtit. 

These  clustered  round  the  moon,  but  higher 

A  truop  of  shining  spirits  went, 
Who  were  not  made  of  wind  or  fire, 

But  some  divine  dieam-eloment. 

Some  held  the  Light,  while  those  remaining 
Shook  out  their  harvest -colored  w-ings, 

A  faint  unusual  music 'raining, 

(Whose  sound  was  Light)  on  earthly  things. 

They  sang,  and  as  a  mighty  river 
Their  voices  washed  the  night  away, 

From  East  to  West  ran  one  white  shiirer. 
And  wasen  strong  their  song  was  Day, 

A.  Mary  F.  Robinstm  [1857- 


I  MUSIC  OF  THE  DAWN 

AT  8SA,  OCTOBER  1I3,  IffOJ 

In  far  forests'  leafy  twilight,  now  is  stealing  gray  dawn's 
shy  light, 
And  the  misty  air  is  tremulous  with  songs  of  many  a  bird; 
While  from  mountain  steeps  descending,  every  streamlet's 
voice  is  blending 
Witlr  the  anthems  of  great  pine  trees,  by  the  breath  of 
daylight  stirred. 

But  I  turn  from  Fancy's  dreaming  of  the  grcon  earth,  to  the 
gleaming 
Of  the  fluttering  wings  of  morning  rushing  o'er  the  jewelled 
deep; 
And  the  ocean's  rhythmic  pounding,  with  each  lucent  wave 
resounding. 
Seems  the  rausfc  made  when  God's  own  hands  His  mighty 
harpstringB  sweep. 

Vitpaui  BiortH  Sarriio»  JiS    - 
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Sunrise  on  Mansfield  Mountain 


SUNRISE  ON  MANSFIELD  MOUNTAIN 

O  SWIFT  forerunners,  rosy  wilh  the  racel 
Spirits  of  dawn,  divinely  manifest 
Behind  your  blushing  banners  in  the  sky, 
Daring  invaders  of  Night's  tenting-ground,— 
How  do  ye  slraln  on  forward-bending  foot, 
Each  to  be  first  in  heralding  of  joyi 
With  silence  sandalled,  so  ihey  weave  thdr  way. 
And  so  they  stand,  with  silence  panoplied. 
Chanting,  through  mystic  symboTlings  <rf  flame. 
Their  solemn  invocation  to  the  light, 

O  ch&ngelese  guardians!    O  ye  wiaard  firsl    - 
What  strenuous  philter  feeds  yoitr  pol«ncy. 
That  thus  ye  rest,  in  sweet  wood^tav^Ksa. 
Keady  to  learn  of  all  and  utter  naught? 
What  breath  may  move  ye,  or  what  breeze  invite 
To  odorous  hot  lendings  of  the  heart? 
What  wind — but  all  tbe  winds  are  yet  alsr, 
And  e'en  the  little  tricksy  zephyr  sprites, 
That  fleet  before  them,  like  their  elfin  locks, 
Have  lagged  in  sleep,  nor  stir  nor  waken  yet 
To  pluck  the  robe  of  patient  majesty. 

Too  still  for  dreaming,  too  divine  for  sleep. 
So  range  the  firs,  the  constant,  fearless  ones. 
Warders' of  mountain  secrets,  there  they  wait. 
Each  with  his  cloak  about  him,  breathless^  calm, 
And  yet  expectant,  as  who  knows  the  dawn, 
And  all  night  thrills  with  memory  and  desire, 
Searching  in  what  has  been  fot  what  sh^  be: 
Tile  nMrvcl  of  tbe  ne'er  funiliar  day, 
Sacred  investiture  of  life  renewed, 
The  chrism  of  dew,  the  coronaJ  of  flame. 

Low  in  the  valley  lies  the  conquered  rout 
Of  man's  poor  trivial  turmoil,  lost  and  drowned 
Under  the  mist,  in  gleaming  rivers  rolled. 
Where  oozy  marsh  contends  with  frothing  mun. 
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And  rounding  all,  springs  one  full,  ambient  arch. 
One  great  good  limpid  wortd— so  still,  so  still! 
For  no  sound  echoes  /rom  its  crystal  curve 
Save  four  clear  notes,  the  song  of  that  lone  bird 
Who,  brave  but  trembling,  tries  his  morning  hymn. 
And  has  no  heart  to  finish,  for  the  awe 
And  wonder  of  this  pearling  globe  of  daivn. 

Light,  light  eternal!  veiling-place  of  stars! 

Light,  the  revealer  of  dread  beauty's  face! 

Weaving  whereof  the  hills  ate  lambent  clad! 

Mighty  libation  to  the  Unknown  God  I 

Cup  whereat  pine-trees  slake  their  giant  thirst 

And  little  leaves  drink  sweot  delirium! 

Being  and  breath  and  po^onl    Living  soul 

And  all-informing  heut  of  all  that  Uvesl 

How  can  we  magnify  thine  awful  name 

Save  by  its  ckantiag:  Lightl  and  light!  and  light! 

An  exhalation  from  Sxr  sky  xeUe&ts, 

It  grows  in  silence,  as  'twere  seU-create^ 

Suffusing  all  the  dusky  web  of  night. 

But  one  tone  comer  it  invades  not  yet, 

Where  low  above  a  black  and  dmy  ciag 

Hangs  the  old  mooti,  thin  as  a  battered  shield, 

The  holy,  useless  shield  of  long-past  wars, 

Dinted  and  frosty,  on  the  ciystAl  dark. 

But  lo!  the  east, — let  none  forget  the  east, 

Pathway  ordained  of  old  where  He  should  tread. 

Through  some  sweet  magic  common  in  the  skies 

The  rosy  banners  are  with  saffron  tinct: 

The  saffron  grows  to  gold,  the  gold  is  fire, 

And  led  by  »lence  more  majestical 

Than  clash  of  conquering  *jm&,  He  comesl   H«  come 

He  holds  his  spear  benignant,  sceptiewise. 

And  strikes  out  flame  fimn  the  adoring  hills. 

Alice  Brawn  [1S57- 
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ODE  TO  EVENING 

If  aught  of  oaUn  stop,  or  pastoral  song. 

May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear. 

Like  thy  own  solemn  springs, 
Tby  springs  and  dying  gales; 

O  Nymph  reserved,  while  now  the  bright-haired  sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts, 

With  brede  ethereal  wove, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed: 

Now  air  is  hushed,  save  «iw«  the  weak-eyed  bat 
With  short  shrill  shriek  Sits  by  on  leathern  wing, 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

HiaamfUi.but.EuUenhom,  7 

As  oft  he  rises,  'midst  the  twilight  path 
Against  the  pilgrim  home  in  heedless  hum: 

Now  teach  me,  maid  composed. 

To  breathe  some  softened  strain, 

Whose  numbers,  stealing  through  thy  darkening  vale, 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit. 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial  loved  return  I 

For  when  thy  folding-star  arising  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  fragrant  Hours,  and  Elves 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day. 

And  brows  with  sedge. 

And  'elier  still. 


Then  lead,  calm  votaress,  where  some  sheety  lake 

Cheers  the  lone  heath,  or  some  time-haliowed pilei; 

Or  upland  fallows  gray  ' 

Refiect  its  last  cool  gleatn.  .     .  I 
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Or,  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  rain, 
Prevent  my  wWog  iect,  bp  mine  the  hut 

That,  from  the  mountain's  side. 

Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods, 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discovered  spires. 
And  hears  Iheir  simple  1>eU,  and  marks  o'm"  all 
Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showeis,  as  of  the  wont, 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve! 

While  Summer  lov^  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  lingeriui  li^t; 

While  sallow  Autumn  fiUsthy  lap  wlttieave*. 
Or  Winter,  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 

Affrights  thy  shrinking  train, 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes; 

So  long,  regardful  ot  thy  quiet  rule. 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peace, 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own. 

And  hymn  thy  favorite  name! 

WUliam  Collins  In 2,-i7Si] 


"IT  IS  A  BEAUTEOUS  EVENING,  CALM  AND  FREE" 

It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free; 
.-    The;  holy  time  is  quiet  ^,a  Nun 

Breatliless  with  adoration;  the  broad  sun 

Is  sinking  down  in. his  tranquility; 

The  gentleness  of  heaven  broods  o'er  the  Sea;. 

Listen!  the  mighty  Being  is  awake. 

And  doth  Willi  tas  «l«R)fll  tnot»n  mfike 

A  Bound  .lifce  ithundef — everJafltingly. 

Dear  Child!  dear  Girl!  (hst  walkesl  with  me  here. 

If  thou  appear  untouched  by  soleam  thou^t,' 
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Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine: 
Thou  liest  in  Abraham's  bosom  att  the  year, 
And  woiship'st  at  the  Ten^le's  Inner  «hriite, 
God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not. 

William  Wordsworik  [1770-1850] 


GLOAMING 

SxiES  to  the  West  are  stained  with  madder; 
Amber  light  on  the  rara  blue  bills; 
The  sough  of  the  pines  is  growing  sadder; 
From  the  meadow-lands  sound  the  whippoorwiUs. 

Air  is  sweet  with  the  breath  of  clover; 

Duak  is  on,  and  the  day  is  over. 

Skies  to  the  East  are  streaked  with  golden; 

Tiemnloas  light  on  the' darkening  pond;      I 

Glow-worms  pale,  to  the  dark  beholden; 

Twitterings  hu^  in  the  hedge  beyond. 

Air  is  sweet  with  the  breath  of  clover;         .    , 
Silver  the  hills  where  the  moon  climbs  ovec 
Robert  Adgtr  Bvwen  I186S- 


EVENING  MELODY 

'  O  TSAT  the  {Hues  which  crown  yon  steep 
Their  fires  might  ne'er  surrender! 
O  that  yon  fervid  knoll  might  keep, 
While  lasts  the  world,  ita  splcndarl 

Pale  pofilars  on  the  breeze  that  lean, 

And  in  the  sunset  shiver, 
0  that  your  golden  stems  might  screen 

For  aye  yon  glas^  riverl 

That  yon  while  bird  on  homeward  wing 

Soft-sliding  without  motion, 
And  now  in  blue  air  vanishing 

Like  mow-flake  lost  in  ocean, 
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Beyond  our  u^t  ai^  nevw  floe. 

Vet  forwanl  still  be  flyii^;, 
And  all  the  dyiqg  .day  ioight  be 

Inunoital  in  its  dyingj 

Pellucid  thus  in  saintly  trance, 

Thus  Diutc  in  eiipeclation, 
What  waits  the  earth?    Deliverance? 

Ah  not    Transfiguration  I 

She  dreams  of  that  "New  Earth"  divine, 

Conceived  of  seed  immortal; 
She  sings  "Not  mine  the  holier  shrine, 

Yet  mine  the  steps  and  portal!" 

Aubrey  Tkomia  dc  Virc  |i8i4-i9(9il 


"IN  THE  COOL  OF  THE  EVENING? 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  the  low  sweet  vhispeis 
waken. 
When  Ihc  laborers  turn  them  homeward,  and  the  weary 
have  (heir  wiU, 
When  the  censers  of  the  roses  o'er  the  forest  aisles  are 
shaken, 
Is  it  but  the  wind  that  cometh  o'et  tbs  far  green  biU? 

For  they  say  'tis  but  the  sunset  winds  that  wander  through 

the  heather. 

Rustle  all  the  m«adov-grasE  and  bend  the  dewy  fern; 

They  say  'tts  hut  the  winds  that  bow  the  reeds  in  prayer 

together, 

And  fill  the  shakoi  pools  with  fire  akmg  the  shadowy 

In  the  beauty  of  ihe  twilight,  in  the  Garden  that  He  loveth, 

They  have  veiled  His  lovely  vesture  with  the  darkness  of 

a  nam^! 

Through  Hb  Garden,  through  His  Garden,  it  is  but  the  wind 

that  moveth. 

No  more!   But  0  the  miracle,  the  tnirade  is  the  same. 
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Hiis  is  my  Iwur,  thai  you  b&ve  called  yow  own; 
Its  hushed  beauty  silently  we  share,— 
Tooched  by  the  wistful  wonder  in  Ih*  ttir 

That  leaves  us  so  alone. 


m 

In  rain  and  twilight  mist  the  city  street. 
Hushed  and  balE-hidden,  might  this  instant  be 
A  dark  canal  beneath  our  balcony. 

Like  one  in  Venice,  Sweet. 

The  sireet-lighls  blossom,  star-wise,  one  by  one; 
A  lofty  tower  the  shadows  have  not  hid 
Stands  oot^jart  column  and  part  pyramid — 

Holy  to  look  upon. 

The  dusk  grows  deq>cr,  and  on  silver  wings 
The  twiUght  flutters  like  a  weary  gull 
Toward  some  sea-island,  lost  and  beautiful, 

Where  a  sea-syren  sings. 

"Thi»  is  my  hour,"  you  breathe  with  quiet  lips; 
And  filled  with  beauty,  dreaming  and  devout, 
We  sit  m  silence,  while  our  thoughts  go  out- 
Like  treasure-seeking  ships. 

Zoe  Atiiti  [18S6- 


SONG  TO  THE  EVENING  STAR 

Star  that  bringest  home  the  bee. 
And  sett'st  the  weary  laborer  freel 
If  any  star  shed  peace,  'tis  thou 

That  send'st  it  from  above. 
Appearing  when  Heaven's  breath  and  brow 

Are  sweet  as  hers  we  love. 

Come  to  the  luxuriant  skies, 
Whibt  I  he  landscape's  odors  rise, 
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Whilst  ror-oR  lowing  heDds  ai»-b«%rd 

And  songs  when  toil  is  done; 
From  cottages  whose  smoke  luistined 

Curb  yellow  in  the  sun. 

Star  of  love's  soft  interviews, 
Parted  lovers  on  thee  muse; 
Their  remembrancer  in  Heaven 

Of  thrilling  vows  thou  art, 
Too  delidous  to  be  riven 

By  absence  from  the  heart. 

T/ianuu  Campbell  [1777-1844! 

THE  EVENING  CLOUD 
A  ctouD  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  ann, 

A  gleam  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow; 
Long  had  I  watched  the  glory  moving  on 

O'er  the  still  radiance  of  the  lake  below. 
Tranquil  its  spirit  seemed,  and  floated  alow! 

Even  in  its  very  motion  there  was  rest; 
While  every  breath  of  eve  that  chanced  to  blow 

Wafted  the  traveller  to  the  beauteous  wiest. 
Emblem,  melhought,  of  (he  departed  soul! 

To  whose  white  robe  the  gleam  of  bSss  is  given, 
And  by  the  breath  of  mercy  made  to  roll 

Right  onwards  to  the  golden  gates  of  heaven, 
Where  to  the  eye  of  faith  it  peaceful  Ues, 
And  tells  to  man  his  glorious  destinies. 

Johi  WilaM  [nSs-iis*i 

SONG:  TO  CYNTHIA 

Fram  "  Cynllui'*  Kevdi  " 

Qdeen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair. 
Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep, 
Seated  in  thy  sUvcr  chair, 
State  in  wonted  manner  keep: 

Hesperus  entreats  thy  light, 

Goddess  excellently  bright. 
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Earth,  let  n<»  thy  envious  shade 
Dare  itself  to  inteqrase; 
Cynthia's  shining  oib  was  made   ' 
Heaven  to  clear,  when  day  did  dose: 

Bless  us  then  with  wish&l  dght, 

Goddtes  excellently  bdght. 

Lay  thy  boW  of  peari  apart, 
And  thy  crystEd-shining  qurver; 
Give  unto  the  flying  hart 
Space  to  bpeathe,  howsbort  soever: 

Thou  that  mak'st  a  day  o(  night. 

Goddess  excdlentty  brigbl. 

Ben  J  onion  [iS73?-l637l 


MY  STAR 

All  that  I  know 

Of  aaiTtain  stai 
Is,  it  can  throw 

(Like  the  aa^cd  spei) 
Now  a  dart  of  red, 

Now  a  dart  of  blue, 
'nit  my  friends  have  Mid 
They  would  fain  see,  too, 
My  star  that  dattles  the  red  and  the  bloe! 
Then  it  stops  like  a  bird;  like  a  flower,  hangE  furled: 

They  must  solace  themselves  with  the  Saturn  above  it. 
What  matter  to  me  if  ihrir  star  is  a  world?  ' 
Mine  has  opened  its  soul  to  me;  thn^fore  I  love  it. 
Kobtrt  Browning  [1812-1889] 


The  sun  descending  in  the  West, 
The  evening  star  does  sfadna; 
The  birds  are  silent  in  their  neat. 
And  I  must  se^  for  mine.  1 
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The  moon,  like  a  flower 

In  heaven's  high  bower, 

With  silent  delight 

Sits  and  smiles  on  the  night. 

Farewell,  gce«n  fields  and  happy,  grove, 
Where  flocks  have  ta'en  delight; 
Where  lambs  have  nibbled,  silent  move 
The  feet  of  angels  bright: 

Unseen,  they  pour  Uessing, 

And  joy  without  ceasing, 

On  aacb  bud  and  blossom, 

On  eafih  s)e^>tng  bosom. 

They  look  in  every  thoughtless  nest. 
Where  birds  are  covered  warmi 
They  visit  caves  of  every  beast, 
To  keep  them  all  from  harm. 
If  they  see  any  weeping 
That  should  have  been  sleeping. 
They  pour  sleep  on  their  head. 
And  sit  down  by  their  bed. 

When  wolves  and  tigers  bowl  for  p(«y 
They  pitybg  stand  and  weep, 
Seeking  to  drive  their  thirst  away. 
And  keep  them  fr«n  the  sheep. 

But,  if  they  ru^  dreadful, 

The  angels,  most  heedful, 

Receive  each  mild  spirit 

New  worlds  to  inherit. 

And  there  the  lion's  ruddy  eyes 
Shall  flow  with  tears  of  gold: 
And  pitying  the  tender  cries, 
And  walking  round  the  fold, 

Saying:  "Wrath  by  His  meekoeas, 

And  by  His  health,  sickness. 

Are  driven  away 

From  our  immortal  day. 
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"And  now  beside  thee,  bleating  lamb, 
I  can  lie  ilovm  and  deep. 
Or  think  on  Him  who  boie  thy  name, 
Graze  after  thee,  and  weep. 

For,  washed  in  life's  river, 

My  bright  mane  for  ever 

Shall  shine  like  the  gold, 

As  I  guard  o'er  the  fold." 

wmam  Blake  (ijsT-i8j 

TO  NIGHT 

SwifTLV  walk  o'er  the  western  wave. 

Spirit  of  Night  t 
Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cave 
Where,  all  the  long  and  Ion?  dayly^tj 
Thou  wovesl  drea^is  of  joy  and  fear,  ,  , , 

Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear,  ,, 

Swift  be  thy  flight! 

Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  gray, 

Star-inwTought!  .  ,',' 

Blind  ^th  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  Day; 
Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out, 
Then  wander  o'er  city,  and  sea,  and  land. 
Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand- 
Come,  long-sought! 

-  When  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sighed  for  thee; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was  gone, 
And  noon  lay  heavy  on  ilower  and  tree, 
And  the  weary  Day  turned  to  his  rest, 
lingering  like  an  unloved  guest, 

I  sighed  for  thee.  ' 

Thy  brother  Death  came,  and'crfed,  ' 

"Would'st  thou  me?" 
Thy  sweet  child  Sleep,  the' filmy-eyed. 
Murmured  like  a  noontide  bee,  '  '     ' 
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"SbtUi  I  nestle  De&r  thy  side? 
Would'st  thott  me?" — And  I  ce^ilied, 
"No,  not  thee." 

Death  will  come  when  thou  art  dead, 

Sleep  will  come  when  Lhou  art  fled; 
Of  neither  would  I  ask  the  boon 
I  ask  o[  Lhee,  belovJd  Night — 
Swiit  be  thine  approaching  flight, 

Percy  Bysshe  SktOey  [i7gi-iSi«] 

TO  NIGHT 
Mysterious  Night!  when  our  first  parent  knew 
Thee  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name, 
Did  he  not  tremble  tor  this  lovely  frame, 
This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  bhie? 
Yet  'neath  the  curtain  of  translucent  dew, 
Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 
Hesperus  with  the  host  of  heaven  came, 
And  lo!  creation  widened  on  man's  view. 
Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness-lay  concealed 
Within  thy  beams,  0  Sun!  or  who  could  find. 
While  fly,  and  leaf,  and  insect  stood  revealed, 
That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us  bfindl 
Why  do  we,  then,  shun  Death  with  anxious  strife? — 
If  Light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  Life? 

Joseph  BlMO)  WMk  (1TT5-1S41I 

NTGUT 
MvsTERiouE  itiglitl    Spread  nide  thy  silveryplumel 
Soft  as  swan's  dawn,  brood  o'er  the  sapphirui^ 
Breadth  of  still  shadqwy  W!iteis  dark  as  wine; 
Smooth  out  the  liquid  heavens  that  stars  illume! 
Come  with  fresh  airs  bteathing  the  fain^  petfume 
Of  deep- walled  s<inlen3,  groves  of  whispering  pine: 
Scatter  soft.den^,  waft  pure  sea-scent  of  brine; 
In  sweet  repose  maix's  pain,  man's  k)vc  resumel 
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Deep-bosomed  nigfit !    Not  here  where  down  the  marge 

Marble  with  palaces  those  lamps  of  earth 

Tremble  on  trembling  blackness;  nay,  far  hence, 

There  on  the  lake  where  space  b  tone  and  large, 

And  man's  life  lost  in  broad  indifieience, 

Lift  thou  the  soul  to  spheres  that  gave  her  birth! 

John  Addington  Symonds  [i840-i8g3] 

NIGHT 
NtGUT  is  the  time  for  re&tj 

How  sweet,  when  labors  close. 
To  gather  round  an  acbiog  breast 

The  curtain  of  repose, 
Stretch  the  tired  limbs,  and  fey  the  head 
Down  on  our  own  delightful  bedl 

Night  is  the  time  foi  dreani^i 

The  gay  romance  of  life, 
When  truth  that  is,  and  truth  that.senns, 

.  Blend  in  fantastic  strife ; 
AhivisioDE,  less  beguiling  far  .  . . .  / 

Than  waking  dreams  by  daylight  are! 

Night  is  the  time  for  toil; 

To  plough  the  classic  field,  1 

Intent  to  find  the  buried  spoil 

Its  weaJtby  furrows  yield; 
Titi«U  is  ours  that  sages  taught. 
Thai  poets  .sang,  or  heroes  wrought. 


'Night'is  the  tiMe  to  walch; 

■  (yeroceen's  dait  exptuue, 
Tft  hail  the  Ptetades,  or  catch 

"The  full  moon'B  etfUest  glance, 
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That  brings  into  the  home^dt  mlwi 
All  we  have  loved  and  left  behind. 

Night  is  the  lime  for  care; 

Brooding  on  hours  misspent, 
To  see  the  spectre  of  Despair 

Come  10  our  lonely  tent; 
Like  Brutus,  'midst  bis  sJumbering  host, 
Summoned  to  die  by  Ccesar's  ghost. 

Night  is  the  time  to  think; 

When,  from  the  eye,  th*  uml 
Takes  flight;  and,  on  the  utmost  brink. 

Of  yonder  starry  pole 
Descries  beyond  the  ifeyss  <rf  night 
The  dawn  of  uncreated  light. 

Night  is  the  time  to  pray; 

Our  Saviour  oft  withdrew 
To  desert  mountains  tar  away; 

So  wiU  hii  followers  do, — 
Steal  from  the  throng  to  hamnts  untrod. 
And  hold  communion  there  with  God. 

Night  is  the  time  for  Death; 

When  all  around  is  peace. 
Calmly  to  yield  the  weaiy  breath, 

From  sin  and  suffering  cease. 
Think  of  heaven's  bliss,  and  give  the  sign 
To  partirtg  friends; — such  death  be  minel 

James  MtmiiPtiury  |lT7i-i8s4l 


HE  MADE  THE  NIGHT 
Vast  Chaos,  o(  eld,  was  God's  dominion; 
'Twas  His  belovM  child,  His  own  fitst-bom; 
And  He  was  ag6d  ere  the  thought  of  morn 
shook  ihe  sheer  steeps  of  dim  Obfivion. 
Then  all  the  w^rk^of  d^Jcoew  bdngdvoe 
Through  countless  teoos  h<^)eleesly  fariora, 
Out  to  the  very  utmost  vwss  and  boiKqe, 
God  at  tlwi  Ust,  relu£tant,  made  the  aon. 
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Hynm  to  the  N^bt  ij^? 

He  loved  His  daricness  still,  for  it  was  old; 
He  grieved  to  se«  Hi^  eldest  chSd  tkk64iigbt; 
And^ 
Asth. 

He 

Am 


HYMN  TO  THE  PilGHT  i    ' 

I  HEARD  the  trailing  garments  of  the  Night  .  ,,    ,  | 
Sweep  through,  her  marble  halls  L  :  -  / 

I  saw  her  sable  skirts  all  fringed  with  light  . , 
From  the  celestial  wallsl 

I  felt  ber  presence,  by  its  spell  of  migbti ,  , 
.  Stoop  o'er  BK  from  above; 
The  calm,  majestic  presence  of  the  Night, 
As  of  the  one  I  love. 

I  heard  the  sounds  of  sorrow  and  delight. 

The  manifold,  soft  chimes, 
That  fill  the  haunted  chamhere  of  the  Night, 

Like  some  old  poet's  rhymes. 

From  the  cool  patents  of  the  midjughl  aa 

My  spirit  drank  repose; 
The  fountain  of  perpetual  peace  flows  tli^re, — 

From  those  deep  cisterns  flows. 

O  holy  Nightl  from  thee  I  learn  to  bear 

What  man  has  borne  before! 
Thou  layest  thy  finger  on  the  lips  of  Care, 

And  they  complain  no  moiB.  ' 

Peace!  PCHCe!  Orestes-Hke  I  breathe  this  prayer! 

Descend  with  broad-winged  iBigfit, 
The  welcome,  the  thrice-prayed  for,  the  most  fair. 

The  best-belovSd  Night!  '    ./ 

Henry  Wadtwortk  tonifdMb  I1S07-1M1I 
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NIGHT'S  MARDI  GRAS 

NiGjrrii 
Like  a  passed 

The  stai 
A  jostlir 
On  heaven's  broad  boulevard  in  pageants  vast. 
And  things  of  earth,  the  hunted  wd  outcast, 
Come  from  their  haunts  and  hiding-places;  yea. 
Even  from  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  mind 
Visions  uncouth  and  vagrant  fancies  start, 
And  specters  of  dead  joy,  that  shun  the  Ught, 
And  impotent  regrets  and  terrors  blind, 

Each  one,  in  form  grotesque,  playing  its  part 
In  the  fantastic  Mardi  Gras  of  Night. 

Bdmard  J.  tPheeler  \iSS9- 


DAWN  AND  DARK 

God  with  His  million  cares 
Went  to  the  left  or  right. 
Leaving  our  world;  and  the  day 
Grew  night. 

Back  from  a  sphere  He  came 

Over  a  starry  lawn, 
Looked  at  our  world;  and  the  dark 
Grew  dawn. 

S Of  man  Gale  [i86a- 

DAWN 

His  radiant  fingers  so  adorning 
Earth  that  in  silent  joy  she  thrills. 

The  aDJcient  day  stands  every  morning 
Above  ttie  flowing  eastern  hil|s. 

This  day  the  new-born  world  bath  takeo 
WiUiin  his  maiitling  arms  tti  ivhit«, 
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And  seat  her  forth  by  feai  unshaken 
To  walk  among  the.  stars  in  light. 

Risen  with  laughter  unto  leaping, 
^la'feet  untired,  undhnnied  h!s  eyes,  ' 

TTie  old,  old  day  comes  up  from  sleeping, 
Fresh  SB  a.  flowet,  lor  new  emprise. 

The  curtain  of  the  night  is  parted 
That  once  again  the  dawn  may  tread, 

In  spotless  garments,  ways  uncharted 
And  death  a  mDlion  times  Is  dead. 

Slow  speechless  music  cobed  in  sf^udor 
The  deep  sky  sings  ACmally, 

With  childlike  wonderment  to  render 
Its  own  uawearied  symphony. 

Reborn  between  the  great  suns  spinning 
Forever  where  men's  prayers  ascend, 

God's  day  in  love  hath  its  beginning, 
And  the  beginning  hath  no  end. 

George  B.  Logan,  Jr.  [i8 


A  WOOD  SONG 

Now  one  and  all,  you  Roses, 
Wake  up,  you  lie  too  longi 

Ttts  very  morning  closes 
The  Nightingale  his  song; 

Each  from  its  oUve  chamber 

His  babies  every  one 
This  very  in«ming  damber 

Into  the  shining  son. 

You  Slug-a>beds  atid  Simples, 

Why  will  you  so  d^y! 
Dews,  doS  your  olive  wimiiles,. 

And  lislea  while  you  may.       ^ 

Salpk  BodgsoH  |i3 
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THE  CHANGING  YEAR 

A  SONG  FOR  THE  SEASONS 
When  the  rogrry  laik  doth  gild 

With,  his  song  the  summer  houTS, 
And  their  aests  the  swallows  buUd 
In  the  roofs  and  tops  ol  lowers. 
And  the  golden  broom-flower  bums 

All  about  the  waste, 
And  the  maiden  Miiy  returns 
With  a  pretty  haste, — 

Then,  how  merry  are  the  times! 

The  Spring  times/  the  Summer  limes/ 

Now.  from  off  the  ashy  stone 

The  cluHy  midnight  cricket  crieth. 
And  all  merry  birds  are  flown, 

And  our  dream  of  pleasure  dieth; 
Now  the  once  blue,  laughing  sky 

Saddens  into  gray, 
And  the  frozen  rivers  sigh. 

Pining  all  away  I 
Now,  haw  solemM  are  the  timesi 
The  Witaer  HmtsI  the.  Niifa  timal 

Yet,  be  merry;  all  around 

Is  through  ooe  vast  change  revolving; 
Even  Night,  who  latdy  fiowned, 

Is  in  paler  Atnm  dissotving; 
Earth  will  burst  her  fettieis  sttango, 

And  in  Spring  grow  free; 
All  things  in  the  world  will  change, 
Save — my  love  for  thee! 
Sing  then,  hopeful  are  ili  timesi 
Winter,  Spring.  Summer  limes! 

Bryan  Walltr  Pr«ct€r  (1787- 
"330 
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A  SONG  OF  THE  SEASONS 

Sing  a  aong  oC  Spring-time, 

The  world  is  going  round. 
Blown  by  the  south  wind: 

Lbten  to  its  sound. 
"Gutgle"  goes  the  raOt-wheel, 

"Uudt"  ducks  the  faen; 
And  it's  O  for  a  pretty  gid 

To  kiiE  in  the  gko. 

Sing  a  song  of  Summer, 

The  world  is  nearly  Btill,  ' 

The  miU-^iKl  has  gone  to  deqt. 

And  so  Ibs  the  mill. 
ShaU  we  go  a-sailing, 

Or  shall  we  take  a  ride, 
Or  dreana  the  afternoon  away 

Here,  side  by  sidci' 

■  SSng  a  song  of  Autumn, 

The  world  is  going  back; 
They  glean  In  the  com^Jield, 

And  stamp  on  the  stack. 
Our  boy,  Charlie. 

Tali,  Strong,  and  l^t: 
He  ^oots  aJl  the  day 

And  dances  all  the  ni^t 

Sing  a  song  of  Winter, 

TTie  world  stops  duad; 
Under  snowy  coverlid 

Fk>were  Ke  abed. 
There's  hunting  for  the  young  ones 
'■    And  vrine  for  the  old. 
And  a  sexton  in  the  chuirhyard 
Dl^ng  in  the  coU. 

Cosmo  UeiMmse  [1840-1001] 
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TURN  O'  THE  YEAR 

This  is  the  time  when  bit  by  bit 
The  days  begin  to  lengthen  sweet 
And  every  muiute  gained  is  joy — 
And  love  stirs  in  the  hcftit  of  m  boy. 

Thb  is  the  time  the  sun,  of  late 
Content  to  he  abed  till  eight. 
Lifts  up  betimes  his  sleepy  head — 
And  love  stirs  in  the  heart  <kf  a  maid. 

This  is  the  time  we  dock  the  nigiit 

Of  a  whole  hour  of  candleligliti 

What  song  of  linnet  and  thrush  is  beard— 

And  love  stirs  in  the  heart  of  a  bird. 

This  b  the  time  when  sword-Uades  gteen. 
With  gold  and  puifde  dunaacene. 
Pierce  the  brown  crocus-bed  a-row — 
And  love  stirs  in  a  heart  I  know. 

Kalkarine  Tynan  (i86i' 


THE  WAKING  YEAR 

A  LADV  red  upon  the  hill 
Her  annual  secret  ]ceq>s; 

A  lady  white  Within  the  fidd     ■ 
In  placid  lily  sleeps! 

The  tidy  brQeWS  "with  their  brooms 
Sweep  voIe,  and  hill,  and  tree! 

Prithee,  my  pretty  housfiwives! , 
Who  may  expected  be? 

The  neighbors  do  not  yet  suspect! 
:  The  woods  eichange  a  smile;,'" 
Orchard,  and  buttercup,  and  bird. 
In  auch.alittle  wbilel 
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And  yet  hoiv  stUi  die  landscape  stands, 

How  nonchalant  the  wood, 
As  if  the  resurrection 

Were  nothing  very  odd! 

Emily  DuJunAm  [1830-1886] 

SONG 

From  "PlppB  P«iM«" 

Tat  year's  at  the  spring, 
And  day's  afthe  mom; 
Morning's  at  seven; 
The  hill-side's  dew-pearled; 
Tb«  lark's  on  the  wing; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn; 
God's  in  His  Heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  wo^-ld! 

Robert  Brmiming  (iBii-iSSg] 

EARLY  SPRING 
Once  morp  the  Heavenly  Power 

Makes  all  things  new. 
And  domes  the  red-plowed  hills 

With  loying  blue; 
The  blackbirds  have  their  wills. 

The  throstles  too. 

<  n; 


Before  them  fleets  the  shower. 

And  burst  the  buds, 
And  shfaie  the  If^el  lands, 

And  flash  the  floods; 
'Hiestars  are  from  then'  hands 

Fluhg  thnAgb  the  w«ads. 
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The  woods  with  Uvieg  airs 

How  softly  Eajined, 
Light  airs  from  where  the  deep. 

All  down  the  sand, 
Is  breathing  in  his  sleep. 

Heard  by  the  land. 

0,  follow,  leaping  blood, 

The  season's  lure! 
0  heart,  look  down  and  up, 

Serene,  secure, 
Warm  as  the  crocus  cup. 

Like  snow-drops,  pure! 

Past,  Future  glimpse  and  fade 

Through  some  slight  spell, 
A  gleam  from  yonder  vale, 

Some  far  blue  fell, 
And  sympathies,  how  frail, 

In  sound  and  smell! 

Till  at  thy  chuckled  note. 
Thou  twinkling  bird,  ' 

The  fairy  fancies  range, 
And,  lightly  stirred, 

Ring  little  bells  of  change 
From  word  lo  word. 

For  now  the  Heavenly  Power 

Makes  alt  thinj,'3  new, 
And  thaws  the  cold,  and  fills 

The  flower  with  dew; 
The  blackbh\te  have  their  wills. 

The  poets  too. 

Alfred  Tfnnysan  (1809-18 

LmES  WRITTEN  IN  EARLY  SPRING 
I  HEARD  a  tbowand  blended  notes, 
While  in  a  grova  I  sat  FecUaed, 
In  that  aweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 
Bring  sad  tlMUghts  to  tfae  miod. 
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To  her  ifairivoiks  did  Nature  fink 
The  human  soul  that  thraugh  ne  lau; 
And  imich-it  gtienred  o^  hoan  to  think 
What  Man  has  made  of  Mao. 

Through  primrose  lults,  in  that  sweet  bower, 
Tht  periwinkle  trailed  its  wreaths; 
And  'tis  my  faith  that  every  Sower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  bceatbes. 

The  birds  around  me  bopped  and  played. 

Their  thoughts  I  cannot  measure, — 

But  the  least  motion  which  they  made 

It  seemed  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  ; 

The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  fait 
To  catch  the  breezy  air; 
And  I  must  thiiric,  do  all  I  can, 
That  there  was  pleasure  there. 

If  this  belief  from  hesvea  be  scat, 
If  sMrfi  be  Nature's  holy  plan, 
Have  I  not  reason  to  lament 
What  Man  has  made  of  Man? 

WiUiam  Worinairtk  [mwiSso] 


IN  EARLY  SPRING 

0  SPBINC,  I  know  thee!    Seek  for  sweet  surprise 
In  the  young  children's  eyes. 

But  I  have  kamt  the  years,  and  know  the  yet 

Leaf-folded  violet. 
Mine  ear,  awake  to  silence,  can  foretell 

The  cuckoo's  fitful  bell- 

1  wander  in  a  gray  time  that  encloses 
June  and  the  wild  hedge-roses. 

A  year^  procesuon  of  the  flowen  doth  pass 

My  feet,  along  the  grass. 
And  all  you  sweet  tHcds  sUent  yet,  I  know 

The  notes  that  stir,  you  so, 
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Your  songs  yet  half  devised  in  Uic  dim  dear 

Beginnings  of  the  year. 
In  these  young  d&ys  you  meditatA  your  put; 

1  have  it  all  by  heart. 
I  know  the  secrete  of  the  seeds  of  flowers 

Hidden  and  warm  with  sbowere, 
And  how,  in  kindling  Spring,  the  cuckoo  dull 

Alter  his  interval. 
But  not  a  flower  or  song  I  ponder  is 

My  own,  but  memory's. 
I  shall  be  silent  in  those  da)^  de^red 

Before  a  world  inspired. 
O  dear  brown  birds,  compose  your  old  song-phrases, 

Earth,  thy  familiar  daisies. 

The  poet  mused  upon  the  dusky  height. 

Between  two  stare  towards  night, 
His  purpose  in  his  heart.    I  watched,  a  ^>aco,  . 

The  meaning  of  hb  face: 
There  was  the  secret,  fled  from  earth  and  skies. 

Hid  in  his  gray  young  eyes. 
My  heart  and  all  the  Summer  wait  bis  choke. 

And  wonder  for  his  voice. 
Wlio  shall  foretell  hk  sOngG,  and  who  aspiTQ 

But  to  divine  his  lyie? 
Sweet  earth,  we  know  thy  dimmest  mysteries, 

But  he  b  lord  of  his. 

Atkr  SftyntU  [iSsj- 

SPRING 

Prom  "SumiBcr't  LbN  WUI  and  TBUBKBt" 

Spring,  the  sweet  Spring,  is  the  year's  pleasant  king; 
Then  blooms  each  thing,  then  maids  dance  in  a  ring. 
Cold  doth  not  sting,  the  pretty  birds  do  sing — 
Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo! 

The  palm  sod  may  make  country' houses  gaf , 
Lambs  frisk  and  play,  the  ahcfdierda  pipe -all  day, 
And  we  hear  aye  biids  tune  this  nwiry  b^— 
Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pu-ne,  tcwitta-wool 
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The  fields  breathe  sweet,  the  ddsies  kjra  oiu  feet, 
-Yount  louen  meet,  old  wives  a-sunn&tg  at,  ■  '.' 
In  every  street  these  tunes  our  ears  do  greet — •  / 
Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-tool 
Sping,  the  sweet  Spring! 

Thomas  Naske  (1567-1601) 


A  STARLING'S  SPRING.  RONDEL 

I  CUNK  my  ctutanet 

And  beat  my  little  drum; 

For  spiiog  at  last  has  come,. 
:  And  an  my  parapet 
Of  chestnut,  gummy-wet. 

Where  bees  begin  to  hum, 
I  clink  my  Castanet, 

Ahd  beat  my  litde  dnmi. 

"S)pdng  goes,"  you  say,  "suns  set." 

So  be  it!   Whybe^um? 

Enough,  the  spring  has  come; 
And  without  fear  or  fret 
T  clink  my  castanet, 

And  beat  my  little  drum. 

James  Cousins  [1873- 


"WHEN  DAFFODILS  BEGIN  TO  PEER" 

From  "The  Wlata'a  Tab" 

W^SN  (teSodiJH  begm  to  peer, 
With  hdghl  thp  doxy,  over  the  d^le, 

Why,  then  cornea  ia  the  sweet  o'  the  year; 
For  the  red  blopd,  reigns  in  the  winter's  pale. 

TTie  whitfc  sheet  bleaching  on  the  hedge. 
With  heigh !  the  sweet  birds,  0,  hm*  they  singl 

Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  on  edge; 
For  aqtiart  of  ale  is  a  dbb  far  a  king: 
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The  laric,  tliat  tim-lim  dtaote, 

Witbbd^l  with  heigh!  ^he  thnahaitd  the  jay, 
Are  sunmer  songs  for  me  and  my  aunts, 

While  we  lie  tumbling  in  ibe  hey.  > 

William  SMttiPtart  {■364-1616 


SPRING 

Fran  "In  McmorlMn" 
LXXXm 

Dip  down  upon  the  Tmrthern  shore, 
0  sweet  new-year,  delaying  long; 
Thou  doest  expectant  Nature  ^rong, 

Delaying  long,  delay  no  more. 

What  stays  thee  from  the  clouded  noons. 
Thy  sweetness  Irooi  its  proper  place? 
Can  trouble  live  with  April  days, 

Or  iwlBess  in  the  saminer  mooas? 

Bring  orchis,  bring  the  fox-glove  spire. 
The  little  speedwell's  darling  blue. 
Deep  tuUps  dashed  with  fiery  dew. 

Laburnums,  dropping- wells  of  fire. 

0  thou,  new-year,  delaying  bng, 
Delayest  the  sorrow  in  my  blood. 
That  longs  to  burst  a  frozen  bud. 

And  flood  a  fresher  throat  with  song.  ' 

cxv 

Now  fades  the  last  long  streak  of  sitow, ' 
Now  burgeons  every  maze  of  quick 
About  the  flowering  squares,  and  thick 

By  ashen  roots  the  vit^ts  Idow. 

Now  rinp  the  woodbnd  loud  xfA  long, 
llhc  distance  takes  a  lovelier  bue, 
And  dtomied  in  yonder  living  blue    . , 

The  larit  becMBes  a.sigbtJMss  song. 
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Now  dance  the  tights  on  lawn  and  ka, 
The  flocks  are  whiter  down  the  vale. 
And  milkier  every  nlilky  sail, 

On  winding  stream  or  distant  sea; 

Where  now  the  seiunew  pipes,  or  dives 
In  yonder  greening  gleam,  and  Qy 
The  happy  birds,  that  change  their  sky 

To  baiW  and  brood,  that  live  that  lives 


,    ,    ,  ,  ,    "THE  SPRING  RETURNS"   ,  ,, 

TKB^)dng  retarnsl    What  matters  then  that  War 
On  the  horizon  Kke  a  beacon  bume,  ' 

That  Death  ascends,  man's  most  desirid  star,       '    ^ 
That  Ddrknees  is  his  hope?    1^  Spring  returns! '    '■ 
TrtUmiyhant  through  the  vrider-archdd  cope 
She  comes,  she  comes,  unto  her  tyranny, 
And  at  her  coronation  are  set  ope 
The  prisons  of  the  mind,  and  man  is  free! 
The  beggar-garbed  or  over-bent  with  snows,  ' 

Each  mortal,  long  defeated,  disallowed, 
Feeling  her  touch,  grows  stronger  limbed,  and  knows 
The  purple  on  his  shoulders  and  is  proud. 

The  Spring  returns!    O  madness  beyond  sense, 
Breed  in  our  bones  thine  own  omnipotence! 

Charles  Leonard  Majre  (1854- 

"WHEN  THE  HOUNDS  OF  SPRING" 

ChoriH  Crofli  "  AlaluU  in  Calvdan  " 

Wben  the  bounds  of  spring  are  on  winter's  traces, 
The  mother  of  months  in  meadow  or  plain 

Fills  the  shadows  and  windy  places 
With  lisp  of  leaves  and  ripple  of  rain; 
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And  the  brown  biigbt  lughtio^le  amonnia',' 

Is  half  assuaged  for  Itylus, 
Fcr  the  Thracian  ships  aatl  the  foreign  fitces, 
The  tonguclcsE  vigil,  and  all  the  pain. 

Come  with  bows  bent  and  with  emptying  of  quivers, 

Maiden  most  perf^t,  lady  of  light , 
With  a  nofce  of  winds  and  many  riwere, 

With  a  clamor  of  watcre,  and  «'ith  mjglit; 
Bind  on  thy  sandals,  0  thou  most  fleet, 
Over  the  splendor  and  speed  of  thy  feet; 
For  the  faint  east  quickens,  Ibe  wan  west  shiveis, 

Round  the  feet  of  the  day  and  the  feet  of  the  nj  j^t. 

Where  shall  we  find  her,  how  shall  we  sing  to  her, 
Fold  our  hands  round  her  knees,  and  ding? 

0  that  man's  heart  were  as  fire  and  could  sfffing  to  her, 
Fire,or'tbe  Btnaflh-of  th«Btrew>0«bat  v^iBgl 

For  the  stars  and  tbe  winds  are  UDti9  bet 

As  raimest,  aasoogs  ol  the ihsfp-plsjwi; 

For  the  risen  stars  and  the  fallen  ding  Ut  her, 
And  the  sou  tliwest- wind -and  the  nest-wind  siog. 

For  winter's  rains  and  ruins  are  over. 

And  all  the  season  of  soows  and  sins; 
The  days  dividing  lover  and  lover. 

The  light  that  loses,  the  (light  that  wins; ,    .. 
And  time  remembered  is  grief  forgotten, 
And  frosts  are  slain  and  flowers  begotten, 
And  in  green  underwood  and  cover 

Blossom  by. blossom  the  spring  begins. 

The  full  streams  feed  on  flower  of  rushes, 

Ripe  grasses  trammel  a  travdling  foot. 
The  faint  fresh  flame  of  the  young  year  flushes 

From  leaf  to  flower  and  flower  to  fruit; 
And  frujt  and  leaf  arc  as  gold  and  fire. 
And  the  oat  is  beard  above  the  lyie. 
And  the  hoofed  hcd  of  a  satyr  crushes 

The  diestnut-tutsk  at  the  chestout-roqt. 
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And  Pan  by  noatt  and  Bacchus  by  nigbt, 
FlfieUr  of  foot  than  the  fleet-loot  kid, 
Follows  with  dancing  sand  £Jls  with  diclight// 

The  Mxnad  and  the  Bassandi  i 

And  soft  as  Upe  that  laugh  and  hide 
The  laughing  leaves  of  the'  trees  divide, 
And  screen  from  seeing  and  leave  in  si^t 
The  god  pursuing,  the  maiden  hid. 

The  ivy  falls  with  the  Bacchanal's  haii 

Over  her  eyebrows  hiding  her  eyes; 
The  wild  vine  slipping  down  leaves  bare 

Her  bright  breast  shortening  fnto  sighs; 
The  wild  vine  slips  with  the  weight  of  Its  leaves. 
But  the  berried  ivy  catches  and  cleaves 
To  the  limbs  that  glitter,  the  feet  that  scare 

The  wolf  that  follows,  the  fawn  that  flies. 

Algernon  Charlci  Siainbume  [t8j7-i90{i) 


SONG 

Again  rejoicing  Nature  sees 

Her  robe  assume  its  vernal  bnes; 

Her  leafy  locks  wave  in  the  breeze, 
All  freshly  steeped  in  njoming  dews.  • 

In  vain  to  me  the  cowslips  blaw, 
In  vain  to  me  the  violets  spring; 

In  vain  to  mc  in  glen  or  shaw, 
The  mavis  and  the  lintwhite  sing.. 

The  ffieriy  fiaai^bxfy  cheers  his  beam, 
Wi'  joy  the  tentie  seedsman  stalks, 

But  life  to  me'B  a  weary  dream, 
A  dream  of  ane  that  never  wauks. 

The  wanton  coot  the  water  skims, 
Amang  the  reeds  the  ducklings  ciy. 

The  stately  swan  majestic  swims. 
And  everything  is  blest  but  I. 
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The  ab^herd  steeks  his  feidding  slap, 
And  ovrre  the  moorknd  whistles  duiU; 

Wi'  wild,  unequal,  vand'ring  St^ 
I  meet  him  on  the  dewy  hHI. 

And  when  the  larli,  'tween  light  and  dark, 
Blithe  waukens  by  the  daisy's  side, 

And  mounts  and  sings  on  flittering  frings, 
A  woe-worn  ghaist  I  hamcward  glide. 

Come,  Winter,  with  thine  angry  howl, 

And  raging  bend  the  naked  tree; 
Thy  gloom  will  soothe  my  cheerless  soul, 

When  Nature  all  is  sad  like  me! 

Robert  Burns  [1759-1706] 


TO  SPRING 

O  Thou  with  dewy  locks,  who  tookest  down 
Through  the  dear  windows  of  the  morning,  turn 
Thine  angel  eyes  upon  our  western  isle, 
Which  in  fuH  choir  hafls  thy  approach,  O  Spring! 

The  hills  tell  one  another,  and  the  listening 
Valleys  hear;  all  our  longing  eyes  are  turned 
Up  to  thy  bright  pavilions:  issue  forth 
And  let  thy  holy  feet  visit  our  clime! 

Come  o'er  the  eastern  hills,  and  let  our  winds 
Kiss  thy  perfumM  g&nneiils^let  us  taste 
Thy  morn  and  eveoing  breath;  scatter  thy  pearls 
Upon  our  lovesick  land  that  moujns  for  ibee. 

O  deck  her  forth  with  thy  fair  fingers;  pour 
Thy  soft  kisses  on  her  Ixisom;  and  put 
Thy  gdden  crown  upon  her  languished  head, 
Whose  modest  tresses  are  bound  up  tor  thee! 

WiUiamBhte  UrST-iSj?! 
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AN  ODE  ON  THE  SPRING; 

Lo!  where  the  rosy-bosoroed  HoUrs, 

Fair  Venus'  train,  appear, 
Disclose  the  long-cxpecting  flowers. 

And  wake  the  purple  year! 
The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  throat 
Responsive  lo  the  cuckoo's  note, 

The  untaught  harmony  of  spring: 
While,  whi^iering  pleasure  as  they  fly, 
Cool  Zephyrs  through  the  clear  blue  sky 

Their  gathered  fragrance  fling. 

Where'er  the  oak's  thick  branches  stretch 

A  broader  browner  shade, 
Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 

O'ei-canopies  the  glade. 
Beside  some  water's  rushy  brink 
With  me  the  Muse  shall  sit,  and  think 

(At  ease  reclined  in  rustic  state) 
How  vain  the  aidoi  of  the  crowd, 
How  low,  how  liule  are  the  proud, 

How  indigent  the  great! 

Still  is  the  toiling  band  of  Care: 

Tfe  putting  herds  repose: 
Yet,  hark,  bow  through  the  peopled  air 

The  busy  murmur  ^ws! 
The  insect-youth  are  on  the  wing, 
Eager  to  taste  the  honied  spring 

And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon; 
Some  lightly  o'er  the  current  skim, 
Same  diow  their  gaily-gilded  trim 

Quick -gbmcing  to  the  sun. 

Tb  Contemplation's  sober  eye 

Such  is  the  race  oj  Mao : 
And  they  ^at  creep,  and  they  that  fly, 

Shall  end  where  they  began. 
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Alike  the  Busy  and  the  Gay 

But  flutter  through  lifeS  Httle  day, 

In  Fortune's  varying  colors  dressed: 
Brushed  by  the  hand  ot  rough  M'lschahce, 
Or  chilled  by  Age,  their  airy  dance 

They  leave,  in  dust  to  rest. 

Mcthinks  I  hear,  in  accents  low, 


N 

No  painted  plumage  to  display; 
On  hasty  wings  thy  youth  is  flown; 
Thy  sun  is  set,  thy  spring  is  gone— 

'     '    We  Irolic,  while  'lis  May. 

Tliomas  Gfiy  \nib-nji] 

SPRING 

SPRiNO/with  that  nameless  pathos  in  the  air 
Which  dwells  with  all  things  tair. 
Spring,  with  her  gcJden  suns  and  silver  rain, 
Is  with  us  once  again. 

Out  in  the  lonely  woods  the  jasmint  turns 
Its  fragrant  lamps,  and  turns 
Into  a  royal  court  with  green  festoons 
The  banks  of  dark  lagobns. 

In  the  deep  heart  of  every  forest  tret 
The  blood  Is  all  aglee, 

And  there's  a  look  about  the  le«dfleas  bowers 
As  if  they  dreamed  of  flowere.- 

Yet  still  on  every  side  we  tnice  the  ihand 
Of  Winter  in  the  land, 
Steve  where  the  ma|rfe  rsddeJis  mi  the  lawn. 
Flushed  by  Uio  season's  d»wn; 
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Or  where,  like  those  strange  semblances  we  find 
That  age  to  childhood  bind, 
The  ehn  puts  on,  as  if  in  Nature's  scorn. 
The  brown  of  Autumn  com. 

As  yet  the  Itirf  is  dark,  aJthough  yon  know 
That,  not  a  span  bekw, 

A  thousand  germs  are  groping  through  the  gloom, 
And  soon  will  burst  their  tomb. 

Already,  here  and  there,  op  frailest  stems 
Appear  some  azure  gems. 
Small  as  might  deck,  upon  a  gala  day 
The  forehead  of  a  fay. 

In  gardens  you  may  note  amid  the  dearth, 
The  crocus  breaking  earth; 
And  near  the  snowdrop's  tender  white  and  green. 
The  violet  in  its  screen. 

But  many  gleams  and  shadows  needs  must  pass 
Along  the  budding  grass. 
And  weeks  go  by,  before  the  enamored  South 
Shall  kiss  the  rose's  mouth. 

Still  there's  a  sense  of  blossoms  yet  unborn 
In  the  sweet  airs  of  mom; 
One  almost  looks  to  see  the  very  street 
Grow  purple  at  his  feet. 

At  times  a  fragrant  breeze  comes  floating  by, 
And  brings,  you  know  not  why, 
A  feeling  as  when  eager  crowds  await 
Before  a  palace  gate 

Some  wondrous  pageant;  and  you  scarce  would  start. 
If  from  a  beech's  heart 

A  blue-eyed  Dryad,  stepping  forth,  should  say, 
"Behold  me!  I  am  May!" 

Henry  Timrod  [i8ii>->867' 
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THE  MEADOWS  IN  SPRING 
'Tis  a  dull  sight 

To  see  Uie  year  dying. 
When  winter  winds 
Set  the  yellow  wood  sighing: 
Sighing,  oh!  sighing. 
When  such  a  time  cometh, 

I  do  retire 
Into  an  old  room 
Beside  a  bright  fire: 

Oh,  pile  a  bright  fircl 
And  there  1  sit 

Reading  old  things, 
Of  knights  and  lorn  damsels. 
While  the  wind  sings- 
Ob,  drearily  sings  I 

I  never  look  out 

Nor  attend  to  the  blast; 
For  all  to  be  seen 

Is  the  leaves  lalling  fast: 
Falling,  fatlmgl 
But  dose  at  the  hearth, 

like  a  cricket,  sit  I, 
Reading  oi  summer 

And  chivalry— 

Gallant  chivaliyl 

Then  with  an  old  friend 
I  talkof  our  youth! 

How  'twas  gladsome,  but  often 
Foolish,  foisooth: 

But  gladsome,  gladeomel 

Or  to  get  merry 

We  sing  some  old  rhyme, 
That  made  the  wood  ring  again 


Sweet  summer  timel 
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Then  go  we  to  smoking, 

Sileat  and  snug: 
Naught  posses  between  us, 

Save  a  brown  jug — 

Sometimes! 

And  sometimes  a  tear 

Will  rise  in  each  eye, 
Seeing  the  two  old  friends 

So  merrily— 

So  merrily! 

And  ere  to  bed 

Go  we,  go  we, 
Down  on  the  ashes 

We  kneel  on  the  knee, 
Praying  together  I 

Thus,  then,  live  I, 

Till,  'mid  all  the  gloom. 
By  heaven !  the  bold  sun 

Is  with  me  in  the  mom 
Shining,  shining! 

Then  the  clouds  part, 

Swallows  soaring  between; 
The  spring  is  alive, 

And  the  meadows  are  greeni 

I  jump  up,  like  mad. 

Break  the  old  pipe  in  twain, 
And  away  to  the  meadows, 

The  meadows  again  I 

EAuard  Fitzgerald  (1809-1883) 

THE  SPRING 
Whek  wintry  weather's  all  a-done, 
An'  brooks  do  sparkle  in  the  zun, 

An'  nlisy-builden  rooks  do  vlec 
Wi*  sticks  toward  their  elcm  tree; 
When  birds  do  zing,  an'  we  can  zee 
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Upon  the  bougha  the  buds  o'  spriBg, — 
Then  I'm  as  happy  as  a  king, 
A-vield  m'  heaith  an'  zuBsbeen. 

Vor  then  the  cowslip's  hang£-n  flower 

A- wet  ted  in  the  zunny  shower. 

Do  grow  wi'  vi'Jets,  sweet  o'  smell, 

Bezide  the  wood-screened  graeglc'g  bell; 

Where  drushcs'  aggs,  wi'  sky-blue  shell, 
Do  lie  in  mossy  nest  among 
The  thorns,  while  they  do  zing  their  zong 
At  evenSn  in  the  zunsheen. 

An'  God  do  meiike  his  win'  to  blow 

An'  rain  to  vail  vor  high  an'  low. 

An'  bid  his  mom6n  zun  to  rise 

Vor  all  alike,  an'  groun'  an'  skies 

Ha'  colors  vor  the  poor  man's  eyes: 
An'  in  our  trials  He  is  near. 
To  hear  our  mwoan  an'  zee  our  tear, 
An'  turn  our  clouds  to  zunsheen. 

An'  many  times  when  I  do  vlnd 
Things  all  goo  wtong,  an'  v'ok  unkind. 
To  zee  the  happy  veedfin  herds. 
An'  hear  the  zingdn  0'  the  birds, 
Do  soothe  my  sorrow  mwore  than  words; 
Vor  I  do  zee  that  'lis  our  sin 
Do  meSke  woone's  sou)  90  6b.t\l  'ithin, 
When  God  would  gi'e  woone  zunsheen. 

WiHiam  Bames  |iSoi-iS8«| 

"WHEN   SPRING   COMES   BACK  TO   ENGLAND" 
When  Spring  comes  back  to  En^and 

And  crowns  her  brows  with  May, 
Round  the  meiry  moonlit  world 

She  goes  the  greenwood  way: 
SIh  throws  a  rose  to  Italy, 

A  fleiir-de-lys  to  France; 
But  round  her  regal  morris-ring 

Th«  seas  <rf  England  dance, 
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When  Spring  comes  back  to  England 

And  dons  her  robe  o(  green, 
Tliere's  many  a  nation  garlanded 

But  England  is  the  Queen; 
She's  Queen,  she's  Queen  of  all  the  world 

Beneath  the  laughing  sky, 
.  For  the  nations  go  a-Maying 

When  they  hear  the  New  Year  cry — 
"Come  over  the  water  to  England, 

My  old  love,  my  new  love, 
Come  over  the  water  to  England, 

In  lowers  of  flowery  rain; 
Come  over  the  water  to  England, 

April,  my  true  lovej 
And  tell  the  heart  of  England 

The  Spring  is  here  again! " 

Al/rd  Noyei  [1880- 
NEW  UFE 
Spring  comes  laughing  dovm  the  valley. 
All  in  T^te,  from  the  snow. 
Where  the  iiyintCT's  annies  rally 

Loth  to  go. 
Beauty  white  her  garments  shower, 
On  the  world  where  they  pass, — 
Hawthorn  hedges,  trees  in  flower. 
Daisies  in  the  grass. 
Tremulous  with  longings  dim, 
Thickets  by  the  river's  rim 
Have  begun  to  dream,  of  green. 
Every  tree  is  loud  with  birds. 
Bourgeon,  heart, — do  thy  part! 
Raise  a  slender  stalk  of  words 
From  a  root  unseen.    - 

Amdia  Josefiiim  Bitrr  [i»ii-r 

"OVER  THE  WINTRY  THRESHOLD" 
Over  the  wintry  threshold 

Who  comes  with  joy  today. 
So  frail,  yet  so  enduring, 

To  triumph  o'er  dismay? 
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Ah,  quick  her  tears  are  ^ninging. 
And  quickly  they  are  dried. 

For  sorrow  walks  before  her, 
But  gladness  walks  beside. 

She  comes  with  gusts  oE  laughter, — 

The  music  as  of  rills; 
With  tenderness  and  sweetness. 

The  wisdom  of  the  hills. 
Her  hands  are  strong  to  comfort. 

Her  heart  is  quick  to  heed; 
She  knows  the  signs  of  sadness, 

She  knows  the  voice  of  need; 
There  is  no  living  creature. 

However  poOT  or  small. 
But  she  will  know  its  trouble, 

And  hearken  to  its  call. 
Oh,  well  they  fare  forever, 

By  mighty  dreams  possessed, 
Whose  hearts  have  lain  a  roconent 

On  that  eternal  breast. 

Bliss  Carman  [iS4i- 

MARCH 
Slayer  of  winter,  art  thou  here  again? 
0  welcome,  thou  that  bring'st  the  summer  nigh! 
The  bitter  wind  makes  not  thy  victory  vain. 
Nor  will  we  mock  thee  for  thy  faint  blue  sky. 
Welcome,  O  March!  whose  kindly  days  a»d  dry 
Make  Apiil  ready  for  the  throstle's  song, 
Thou  first  redresser  of  the  winter's  wrongl 

Yea,  welcome,  March!  and  though  I  die«Te  June.. 
Yet  for  the  hope  of  life  I  give  thee  praise, 
Striving  to  swell  the  burden  of  the  tune 
That  even  now  I  hear  thy  brown  birds  raise, 

Unmindful  of  tlie  past  or  coming  days; 
Who  sing,  "0  joy!  a  new  year  is  begun! 
What  happiness  to  look  upon  the  sun!" 
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O,  what  begetteth  all  this  stonn  of  bHss, 

But  Death  himself,  who,  crying  solemnly. 

Even  from  the  heait  of  sweet  Forgetfulr.^ss, 

Bids  us,  "Rejoice!  lest  pleasureless  ye  die. 

Within  a  little  time  m.ust  ye  go  by. 

Stretch  forth  your  open  bands,  and,  while  ye  live, 

Take  all  the  gifts  that  Death  and  Life  may  give." 

WitlioM  Morris  [1834-1806] 

SOTIG  IN  MARCH 

Now  are  the  winds  about  us  in  their  glee, 

Tossing  the  slender  tree; 

Whirling  the  sands  about  his  furious  car, 

March  Cometh  from  afar; 

Breaks  the  sealed  magic  of  old  Winter's  dreams, 

And  rends  his  glassy  streams; 

Chafing  with  potent  aiis,  he  fiercely  taiees 

Their  fetters  from  the  lakes, 

And,  with  a  power  by  queenly  Spring  eupfdied, 

Wakens  the  slumbering  tide. 

With  a  wild  love  he  seeks  young  Summer's  charms 

And  clasps  her  to  his  aims; 

Lifting  his  shield  between,  he  drives  away 

Old  Winter  from  his  prey; — 

The  ancient  tyrant  whom  he  boldly  braves, 

Goes  howling  to  his  caves; 

And,  to  his  northern  realm  compelled  to  fly, 

Yields  up  the  victory; 

Melted  are  all  his  bands,  o'erthrown  his  towers, 

And  March  comes  bringing  tlowers. 

WiUiam  Giimere  Simms  [1(06-1870) 

MARCH 


a  the  plum, 
Wild  wind  and  merry; 
Leaves  upon  the  cherry, 
And  one  swallow  oime. 
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Red  windy  dawn. 
Swift  rain  and  sunny; 
Wild  bees  seeking  honey, 

Crocus  on  the  lawn; 
Blossom  on  the  phun. 

Grass  begins  to  grow, 
Dandelions  come; 

Snowdrops  haste  to  go 

After  last  month's  mow; 

Rough  winds  beat  and  blow, 
Blossom  on  the  plum. 

Nora  Hopper  |i 


WRITTEN  IN  MARCH 

The  Cock  is  crowing, 

The  stream  is  flowing, 

The  small  birds  twitter, 

The  lake  doth  ^tter, 
The  green  field  sleeps  in  the  sun; 

The  oldest  and  youngest 

Are  at  work  with  the  strongest; 

TTie  cattle  are  grazing, 

Their  heads  never  rai^ng; 
There  ate  forty  feeding  like  one! 

Like  an  army  defeated 

The  snow  hath  retreated. 

And  now  doth  fare  ill 

On  the  top  of  the  bare  hill; 
The  ploughboy  is  whooping — anon— anon 

There's  joy  in  the  mountains; 

There's  life  in  the  fountains; 

Sniall  clouds  are  sailing, 

Bluefky  prevailing; 
He  rain  is  over  and  gone! 

William  Wordswonh  11770-1850] 
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Laughed  the  ninmng  sap  in  every  Vtin, 
Laughed  the  nuuung  flurries  of  wann  rain. 

Laughed  the  life  in  every  wandering  root. 
Laughed  the  tingling  cells  of  bud  and  shoot. 

God  in  all  the  concord  of  their  mirth 
Heard  the  adoration-song  of  Earth, 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts •U96tr- 


SWEET  WILD  APRIL 
0  SWECT  wild  April 
Came  over  the  bills. 

He  skipped  with  the  winds 
And  he  tripped  with  the  rills; 

His  raiment  was  all 
Of  the  daffodils. 

Sing  hey, 
Sing  hot 

O  sweet  wild  April 

Came  down  the  lea, 
Dancing  along 

With  his  sisters  three: 

Carnation,  and  Rose, 

And  tall  Lily. 

Sing  hi. 

Sing  key. 

Sing  ho! 

O  sweet  wild  April, 

On  pastoral  quill 
Came  piping  in  moonlight 

By  hollow  and  hill, 
In  starlight  at  midnight, 

By  din^  and  rilL 

Sing  hey, 
Sing  hoi 
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Where  sweet  wUd  April 

His  melody  played. 
Trooped  cowslip,  and  primrose, 

And  iris,  the  maid, 
And  silver  narcissus, 

A  star  in  the  shade. 

Sing  hey, 
SiKg  hot 

When  sweet  wild  April 
Dipped  down  the  dide, 
.  Pale  cuckoopint  bri^tened, 
And  windflower  frail, 
And  white-thom,  the  wood-bride. 
In  virginal  veil. 
Sing  hi, 
Sing  hey, 
Sing  ho! 

When  sweet  wild  April 
Through  deep  woods  pressed, 

Sang  cuckoo  above  him. 

And  lark  on  his  crest. 

And  Philomel  fluUered 

Close  under  his  breast. 

Sing  hi, 

Sing  hey. 

Sing  hoi 

0  sweet  wild  April, 

Wherever  you  went 
The  bondage  of  winter 

Was  broken  and  rent, 
Sank  elfin  ice-city 
And  frost-goblin's  teni 
Sing  hi. 
Sing  hey, 
Sing  hoi 
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Yet  sweet  wild  April, 

The  blithe,  the  brave, 
Fell  asleep  in  the  fields 

By  a  windless  wave 
And  Jack-in-the-Pulpit 

Preached  over  his  grave. 

Sing  hey. 
Sing  ho! 

O  sweet  wild  April, 
Farewell  to  thee! 
And  a  deep  sweet  sleep 

To  thy  sisters  three, — 

Carnation,  and  Rose, 

And  tall  Lily. 

Sing  hi. 

Sing  hey. 

Sing  hot 

Witliam  Force  Stead  [18    - 


SPINNING  IN  APRIL 

Moon  in  heaven's  garden,  among  the  clouds  that  wander 
Crescent  moon  so  young  to  see,  above  the  April  ways. 
Whiten,  bloom  not  yet,  not  yet,  within  the  twilight  yonder; 
All  my  spinning  is  not  done,  for  all  the  loitering  days. 

Oh,  my  heart  has  two  wild  wings  that  ever  would  be  flying! 
Oh,  my  heart's  a  meadow-lark  that  ever  would  be  freel 
Well  it'is  that  I  must  spin  until  the  light  be  dying; 
Well  it  is  the  little  wheel  must  turn  all  day  for  met 

AH  the  hill-tops  beckon,  and  beyond  the  western  meadows 
Something  calls  me  ever,  calls  me  ever,  low  and  clear: 
A  little  tree  as  young  as  I,  the  coming  summer  shadows, — 
The  voice  of  running  watcis  that  I  ever  tidist  to  hear. 

Oftentime  the  plea  of  it  has  set  my  wings  a-bostjng; 
Oftentime  it  coaites,  as  1  sit  weary-wise. 
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Till  the  wild  life  hastens  out  to  wild  tJiingt  all  entreating, 
And  leaves  me  at  the  s^nning-wheei,  with  dark,  i 
eyes. 

J oscpkimc  Prestim  Pfbody  [1874- 

SONG:  ON  MAY  MORNING 
Now  the  bright  moming-slar,  day's  iiarbinger, 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 
Hail,  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth  and  youth  and  warro  desire! 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing. 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blesang. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song. 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 

JohnUiUon  (1&0S-167 

A  MAY  BURDEN 
T^KODOH  meadow-ways  as  I  did  tread, 
The  com  grew  in  great  luatihead, 
And  hey!  the  beeches  burgeonM. 

By  Godd6s  fay,  by  Goddfis  fay! 
It  is  the  month,  the  jolly  month, 
It  is  the-joUy  month  of  May. 

God  ripe  the  wines  and  com,  I  say, 
And  wenches  for  the  marriage-day, 
And  boys  to  teach  love's  comdy  pky. 

By  Goddte  fay,  by  Goddfa  fayl 
It  is  the  month,  the  joUy  month. 
It  is  the  jolly  month  of  May. 

As  I  went  down  by  lane  and  lea, 
The  daisies  reddened  so,  pardiel 
"Bluahets!"  I  said,  "I  welldosee, 

By  GoddSs  fay,  by  Goddfe  fayl 
The  thing  ye  think  of  in  this  month, 
Heigho!  this  jolly  month  of  May." 
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As  down  I  went  by  rye  and  oats, 
The  blossoms  smelt  of  kisses;  thtoats 
Of  birds  turned  kisses  into  notes; 

By  GoddSs  fay,  by  God6H  fayf 
The  kiss  it  is  a  growing  flower, 
I  trow,  this  jolly  month  of  May. 

God  send  a  mouth  to  every  kiss. 
Seeing  the  blossom  of  this  bliss 
By  gathering  doth  grow,  certes! 

By  Goddfe  fay,  by  Goddfe  fay! 
Thy  brow-garland  pushed  all  aslant 
Telia— but  I  tell  not,  wanton  May! 

Franas  Thompson  [i8so?-ibo7] 


CORINNA'S  GOING  A-MAYlNG 

Get  up,  get  up  for  shame,  the  blooming  mom 
Upon  her  wings  presents  the  god  unshocn. 
See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair 
Fresh-quilted  colors  through  the  air: 
Get  up,  sweet  slog-a-bed,  and  see 
The  dew  bespangling  herb  and  tree. 
Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bowed  toward  the  east. 
Above  an  hour  aince:  yet  you  not  dressed; 
Nay)  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed; 
When  all  the  birds  have  matins  said 
And  sung  their  thankful  hymns;  'tis  sin, 
Nay,  profanation,  to  keep  in. 
Whereas  a  thousand  virgins  on  the  day 
Spring,  sooner  than  the  lark,  to  fetch  in  May. 

Rise  and  put  on  your  foliage,  and  be  teen 

To  come  forth,  like  the  spring-time,  fresh  and  gnen, 

And  sweet  as  Flora.    Take  no  care 

For  jewels  for  your  gown  or  hair: 

Fear  not;  the  leaves  will  strew 

Gems  in  abundance  upon  you: 
Besides,  the  childhood  of  the  day  has  kept, 
Against  you  come,  some  orient  pearls  unwept; 
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Come,  and  receive  them  while  the  light 

Hangs  OD  the  dew-locks  of  the  aight, 

And  Titan  on  the  eastern  hill 

Retires  himself,  or  else  stands  still  ■ 
Till  you  come  forth.    Wash,  dress,  be  brief  in  praying: 
Few  beads  are  best,  when  once  we  go  a-Maying. 

Come,  my  Corinna,  come;  and,  coming,  mark 
How  each  field  turns  a  street,  each  street  a  park 

Made  green  and  trimmed  with  trees;  see  how 

Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough 

Or  branch:  each  porch,  each  door,  ere  this. 

An  ark,  a  tabernacle  is, 
Made  up  of  white-thorn,  neatly  interwove; 
As  it  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  love. 

Can  such  dchghts  be  in  the  street 

And  open  fields,  and  we  aot  see't? 

Come,  we'll  abroad;  and  let's  obey 

The  proclamation  made  for  May: 
And  sin  no  more,  as  we  have  done,  by  staying; 
But,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a-Maying. 

There's  not  a  budding  boy  or  girl,  this  day, 
But  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  in  May. 

A  deal  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 

Back,  and  with  while-thorn  laden  home. 

Some  have  despatched  their  caiies  and  cream 

Before  that  we  have  left  to  dream: 
And  some  have  wept,  and  wooed  and  plighted  tioLh, 
And  chose  their  priest,  ere  we  can  cast  off  sloth: 

Many  a  green  gown  has  been  given; 

Many  a  kiss,  both  odd  and  even: 

Many  a  glance,  too,  has  been  sent 

From  out  the  eye,  love's  firmament; 
Many  a  jest  totd  of  the  keys  betraying 
This  night,  and  locks  [Hcked,  yet  we're  not  a-Maying. 

Come,  let  us  go,  while  we  are  in  our  prime. 
And  take  the  harmless  folly  of  the  time. 

We  shall  grow  old  apace,  and  die 

Before  we  know  our  liberty. 
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Our  life  is  shoit,  aad  our  days  run 

As  fast  away  as  does  the  sun; 
And,  as  a  vapor  or  a  drop  of  rain, 
Once  lost,  can  ne'er  be  found  again: 

So  when  or  you  or  I  are  made 

A  fable,  song,  or  fleeting  shade, 

All  love,  all  liking,  all  delight 

Lies  drowned  with  ua  in  endlea  night. 
Then  while  tune  serves,  and  we  are  but  decaying. 
Come,  my  Cocinna,  come,  let's  go  a-Maying. 

Robert  Herrick  I1S91-16T4I 


"SISTER,  AWAKE!" 

Sister,  awakel  close  not  your  eyesl 

The  day  her  light  discloses, 
And  the  bri^t  morning  doth  arise 

Out  of  her  bed  of  roses. 

See  the  clear  sun,  the  world's  bright  eye. 

In  at  our  window  peeping; 
Lo,  bow  he  blusheth  to  espy 

Us  idle  wenches  sleeping! 

Therefore  awake!  make  haste,  I  say, 

And  let  us,  without  staying, 
All  in  our  gowns  of  green  so  gay 

Into  the  Park  a-maying! 


MAY 


MavI  queen  of  blossoms, 
And  fulfilling  flowers. 

With  wh»t  pretty  music 
Shall  we  chaim  the  hours? 

Wilt  thou  have  pipe  and  reed," 

Blown  in  the  open  mead? 

Or  lo  the  lute  give  heed 
In  the  green  bowers? 
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Tbou  hast  no  need  of  us, 

Or  pipe  or  wire; 
Thou  hast  the  golden  bee 

Ripened  with  fire; 
And  many  thousand  more 
Songsteis,  that  thee  adore. 
Filling  earth's  grassy  floor 

With  new  desire. 

Thou  hast  thy  mighty  herds, 

Tame  and  free-livers; 
Doubt  not,  thy  music  loo 

In  the  deep  rivers; 
And  the  whole  plumy  flight 
Warbling  the  day  xnd  night— 
Up  at  the  gates  of  light. 

See,  the  laric  quivers! 

Edwtrd  HmtU-Titurlom  {1781-  iSrg] 


MAY 

COUE  walk  with  me  along  this  willowed  lane, 
Where,  like  lost  coinage  from  some  miser's  store, 
The  golden  dandelions  more  and  more 

Glow,  as  the  warm  sun  kisses  them  again! 

For  thb  is  May!  who  with  a  daisy  chain 
Leads  on  the  laughing  Hours;  for  now  is  o'er 
Long  winter's  trance.     No  longer  rise  and  roar 

His  forest-wrenching  blasts.    The  hopeful  swain. 

Along  the  furrow,  sings  behind  his  team; 
Loud  pipes  the  redbreast— troubadour  of  spring. 
And  vocal  all  the  rooming  copses  ring; 

More  blue  the  skies  in  lucent  lakelets  gleam; 
And  the  glad  earth,  caressed  by  murmuring  showers, 
Wakes  like  a  bride,  to  deck  herself  with  flowersi 

Henry  Sylvester  ContioeB  (iSji-tSSfij 
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A  SPRING  XILT 

Through  the  silver  mist 

Of  the  blossom-spray 
Trill  the  orioles:  list 
To  their  joyous  lay! 
"What  in  all  the  world,  in  all  the  world,"  they  say, 
"Is  half  so  sweet,  so  sweet,  is  halt  so  sweet  as  May?''' 

"Junel  Junel  June!" 
Low  croon  " 

The  brown  bees  in  the  clover. 
"Sweet!  sweet!  sweet!" 
Repeat 

The  robins,  nested  over. 


UninourK 


SUMMER  LONGINGS 

Ah!  my  heart  is  weary  waiting,  , 
Waiting  for  the  May, — 
Wailing  for  the  pleasant  cunbles 
Where  the  fragrant  haw  thorn -brambles. 
With  the  woodbine  alternating, 

Scent  the  dewy  way. 
Ah!  my  heart  is  weary  waiting. 
Waiting  for  the  May. 

Ah!  my  heart  is  sick  with  longing. 
Longing  tor  the  May, — 
Longing  to  escape  from  study 
To  the  young  face  fair  and  ruddy. 
And  the  thousand  charms  belonging 

To  the  summer's  day. 
Ahl  my  heart  is  sick  with  longing, 
LoDging  for  the  May. 

Ah!  my  heart  is  sore  with  sighing, 
Sighing  tor, the  May, — 
Sighing  for  their  sure  returning. 
When  the  summer  beams  are  burning. 
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Hopes  and  flowers  that,  dead  or  dying, 

All  the  winter  lay. 
Ah!  my  heart  is  sore  with  sighing. 

Sighing  for  the  May. 

Ah!  my  heart  is  pained  with  throbbing, 
Throbbing  for  the  May, — 
Throbbing  for  the  seaside  billows, 
Or  the  water-wooing  willows; 
Where,  in  laughing  and  in  sobbing, 

Glide  the  streams  away. 
Ah!  my  heart,  my  heart  is  throbbing, 
Throbbing  for  the  May. 

Waiting  sad,  dejected,  weary. 
Waiting  for  the  May: 
Spring  goes  by  with  wasted  warnings, — 
Moonlit  evening  sunbright  mornings, — 
Summer  comes,  yet  darit  and  dreary 

Life  still  ebbs  away; 

Man  is  ever  weary,  weary, 

Waiting  for  the  May! 

Dmis  Florence  if  acCarlky  (1817-1881] 


MIDSUMMER 

Around  this  lovely  valley  rise 
The  purple  hills  of  Paradise. 

O,  softly  on  yon  banks  of  haze. 
Her  rosy  face  the  Summer  lays! 

Becalmed  along  the  amre  sky. 
The  argosies  of  cloudland  lie, 
Whose  shores,  with  many  a  shtrung  rift, 
Far  off  their  pearl-white  peaks  uplift. 

Through  all  the  long  midsummer-day 
The  meadow-sides  are  Iweet  with  hay. 
1  seek  the  coolest  sheltered  seat, 
Just  where  the  field  and  forest  meet,— 
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Where  grow  the  pme-tiees  tall  and  bland, 
The  ancient  oaks  austere  and  grand, 
And  fringy  roots  and  pebbles  fret 
The  ripples  of  the  rivulet. 

I  watch  the  mowers,  as  they  go 
Through  the  tall  grass,  a  white-sleeved  row. 
With  even  stroke  their  scythes  they  swing, 
In  tune  their  merry  whetstones  ring. 
Behind  the  nimble  youngsters  run, 
And  toss  the  thick  swaths  in  the  sun. 
The  cattle  graze,  while,  warm  and  si  ill. 
Slopes  the  broad  pasture,  ba^s  the  hiU, 
And  bright,  where  summer  breezes  break, 
The  green  wheat  crinkles  like  a  lake. 

The  butterfly  and  bumblebee 
Come  to  the  pleasant  woods  with  me; 
Quickly  before  me  runs  the  quail, 
Her  chickens  skulk  behind  the  rail; 
High  up  the  lone  wood-pigeon  sits, 
And  the  woodpecker  pecks  and  flits. 
Sweet  woodland  music  sinks  and  swells. 
The  brooklet  rings  its  tinkhng  bells. 
The  swarming  insects  drone  and  hum, 
The  partridge  beats  its  throbbing  drum. 
The  squirrel  leaps  among  the  boughs. 
And  chatters  in  his  leafy  house. 
The  oriole  flashes  by;  and,  look! 
Into  the  minor  of  the  biook. 
Where  the  vain  bluebird  trims  his  coat. 
Two  tiny  feathers  fall  and  float. 

As  silently,  as  tenderly, 
The  down  of  peace  descends  on  me. 
0,  this  is  peace!  1  have  nc  need 
Of  friend  to  talk,  of  book  to  read; 
A  dear  Companion  here  aWdes; 
Close  (o  my  thrilling  heart  He  hides; 
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Tbe  holy  silence  is  His  Voice: 
I  lie  and  listen,  and  rejoice. 

J»lm  Tovmend  Troubridtc  [i8ir-iqi6l 

A   MIDSUMMER  SONG 

0,  father's  gone  to  market-town,  he  was  up  before  the 

day. 
And  Jamie's  after  robins,  and  the  man  is  making  hay, 
And  whistling  down  the  hoUow  goes  the  boy  that  minds  the 

mill, 

While  mother  from  the  kitchen-door  is  calling  with  a  will: 
"Polly!— Polly!— The  cows  are  in  the  com! 
O,  Where's  Polly?" 

From  all  the  misty  morning  air  there  comes  a  summer 

sound — 
A  murmur  as  of  waters  from  ^ies  and  trees  and  ground. 
The  birds  they  sing  upon  the  wing,  the  pigeons  bill  and  coo, 
And  over  hill  and  hollow  rings  again  the  loud  halloo: 
"PoUyl— PoUy!— The  cows  are  in  the  com! 
0,  Where's  Polly?" 

Above  the  trees  the  honey-bees  swarm  by  with  buzz  and 
boom. 

And  in  the  field  and  garden  a  thousand  blossoms  bloom. 
Within  the  lamier's  mcMdow  a  brown-cycd  daisy  blows, 
And  down  at  ihe  edge  of  the  hollow  a  red  and  thorny  rose. 
But  Polly!— Polly!— The  cows  are  in  the  coml 
O,  where's  Polly? 

How  strange  at  such  a  lime  of  day  the  mill  should  stt^  its 

clatter! 
The  farmer's  wife  is  listening  now  and  wonders  what's  the 

matter. 
0,  wild  the  birds  are  singing  in  the  wood  and  on  the  hill, 
While  whistling  up  the  hollow  goes  the  boy  that  minds  the 
mill. 
But  Polly! — Polly! — The  cows  are  in  the  comJ 
O,  where's  PoUy? 

SidioTd  WMson  CiUtr  li>44-i»ool 
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From  Ike  Prelwle  to  "The  Vuioq  of  Sit  l,auiif«l" 

OVEB  his  keys  the  musing  organist, 

Beginning  doubtfully  and  Far  away, 
First  lets  his  fingers  wander  as  they  list, 

And  builds  a  bridge  from  Dreamland  for  his  lay: 
Then,  as  the  touch  of  his  loved  instrument 

Gives  hope  and  fervor,  nearer  draws  his  thrane, 
Fiist  guessed  by  faint  aurorai  flukes  sent 

Along  the  wavering  vista  of  his  dream. 

Not  only  around  our  infancy 
Doth  heaven  with  all  its  splendors  lie; 
Daily,  with  souls  that  cringe  and  plot. 
We  Sinais  climb  and  know  it  not. 


And  to  our  age's  drowsy  blood 
Still  shouts  the  inspiring  sea. 

Earth  gets  its  price  for  what  Earth  gives  us; 

The  beggar  is  taxed  for  a  corner  to  die  in, 
The  priest  hath  his  fee  who  ounes  and  shrives  us, 

We  bargain  for  the  graves  we  lie  in; 
At  the  devil's  booth  are  all  ttuDgs  sold, 
Each  ounce  of  dross  costs  its  ounce  of  gold; 

For  a  cap  and  bdls  our  lives  we  pay, 
Bubbles  we  buy  with  a  whole  soul's  tasking: 

Tia  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 
'Tis  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking; 
No  price  is  set  on  the  lavish  summer; 
June  may  foe  bad  by  thepOoccat  oomer. 
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And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days; 
Then  Heaven  tries  earth  if  it  be  in  tune. 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays; 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 
We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  il  glisten; 
Every  clod  fceb  a  stir  ol  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 
And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers; 
The  flush  of  life  igay  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys; 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green, 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice,. 
And  there's  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too  mean 

To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace; 
The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 

A  tilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves. 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'enun 

With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives; 
His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings, 
And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  and  sings; 
He  sings  to  the  wide  world  and  she  to  her  nest,— 
In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature  which  song  is  the  best? 

Now  is  the  high-tide  of  the  year, 
And  whatever  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 

Comes  flooding  back  with  a  ripply  cheer. 
Into  every  bare  inlet  and  a«ek  and  bay; 

Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  oveiifiUs  it, 

We  are  hai^y  now  because  God  wills  it; 

No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been. 

Tis  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  arc  green; 

We  sit  in  the  warm  shade  and  feel  right  well 

How  the  sap  creeps  up  and  the  blossoms  swell; 

Wc  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot  help  knowing 

That  skies  are  dear  and  grass  is  growing; 

The  breeze  conies  whi^jering  in  our  ear. 

That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near. 

That  maize  has  grouted,  that  streams  are  flawing^ 
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So  doth  all  end,— 

Honored  Philosophy, 
Science  and  Art, 
The  bloom  of  the  heart; — 
Master,  Consoler,  Friend, 

Make  Thou  the  harvest  of  our  days 
To  fail  within  Thy  ways. 
£ilen  Mackay  llukbiiison  Cortissaz  [i8    - 


SCYTHE  SONG 

Mowers,  weary  and  brown,  and  blithe, 

What  is  the  word  methinks  ye  know, 
Endless  over-word  that  the  Scythe 

Sings  to  the  blades  of  the  grass  below? 
Scythes  that  swing  in  the  grass  and  clover, 

Something,  still,  they  say  as  they  pass; 
What  is  the  word  that,  over  and  over, 

Sings  the  Scythe  to  the  flowers  and  grass? 

Busk,  ah  kusk,  the  Scythes  are  saying, 

ffwA,  and  hetd  not,  and  fall  asleep; 
Bush,  tbey  say  to  the  grasses  swaying. 

Husk,  they  sing  to  the  clover  deep! 
Bush — 'tis  the  lullaby  Time  is  singing — 

Bush,  and  heed  not,  for  alt  things  pass. 
Bush,  ail  kushf  and  the  Scythes  are  swinging 

Over  the  dover,  over  the  grass! 

Andrew  Lang  {1844-191 


SEPTEMBER 

Sweet  is  the  voice  that  calls 

From  babbling  waterfalls 
In  meadows  where  the  downy  seeds  are  flying; 

And  soft  the  hrcse^  blow, 

And  eddying  come  and  go, 
In  faded  gardens  where  the  rose  is  dying. 
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Among  the  stubbled  com 

The  blithe  quail  pipes  at  mora, 
The  meiry  partridge  drums  la  hidden  places. 

And  glittering  insects  gleam 

Above  the  reedy  streun, 
Where  busy  spiders  spin  their  filmy  laces. 

Al  eve,  cool  shadows  fall 

Across  the  garden  wall, 
And  on  the  clustered  grapes  to  purple  tumingi 

And  pearly  vapors  lie 

Along  the  eastern  sky, 
Where  the  broad  harvest-moon  is  redly  burning. 

Ah,  soon  on  field  and  hiU 

The  winds  shall  whistle  chill, 
And  patriarch  swallows  call  their  flocks  together 

To  fly  from  frost  and  snow. 

And  seek  tor  lands  where  blow 
The  fairer  blossoms  of  a  balmier  weather. 

The  pollen-dusted  bees 

Search  for  the  honey-lees 
That  linger  in  the  last  flowers  of  September, 

White  [daintive  moutning  doves 

Coo  sadly  to  their  loves 
Of  the  dead  summer  they  so  well  remember. 

The  cricket  chirps  all  day, 

"0  fairest  summer,  stayl" 
The  squirrel  eyee  askance  the  chestnuts  browning; 

The  wild  fowl  &y  afar 

Above  the  foamy  bar, 
And  hasten  southward  ere  the  skies  are  frowning. 

Now  comes  a  fragrant  breeze 

Through  the  dark  cedar-trees. 
And  round  about  my  temples  fondly  lingers, 

In  gentle  playfulness, 

Like  to  the  soft  caress 
Bestowed  in  happier  days  by  loving  fingers. 
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Yet,  though  a  sense  of  griof 

Comes  with  the  falling  leaf. 
And  memory  makes  the  summer  doubly  pleasant, 

la  all  my  autumn  dreams 

A  future  summer  gleams, 
Passing  the  fairest  glories  of  the  present! 

George  Arnold  {ig34-iS£5l 


INDIAN  SUMMER 

■These  are  the  days  when  birds  come  back, 
A  very  few,  a  bird  or  two. 
To  take  a  backward  kx^ 

These  are  the  days  when  skies  put  on 
Tbe  old,  <^  sophistries  of  June, — 
A  blue  and  gold  mistake. 

Oh,  fraud  that  cannot  cheat  the  bee. 
Almost  thy  plausibility 
Induces  my  belief, 

Till  ranks  of  seeds  their  witness  bear, 
And  softly  through  the  altered  air 
Hurries  a  timid  leaf! 

Oh,  sacrament  of  summer  days, 
Oh,  last  communion  in  the  haze, 
Permit  a  child  to  join, 

Thy  sacred  emblems  to  partake. 
Thy  consecrated  bread  to  break. 
Taste  thine  immortal  wine! 

Emily  Dickinson  [1830-18 


PREVISION 
Oh,  days  of  beauty  standing  veiled  apart, 

With  dreamy  skies  and  tender,  tremulous  air, 
In  this  rich  Indian  summer  of  the  heart 

Well  may  the  earth  her  jewelled  Iialo  wear. 
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The  long  browD  fields — no  longer  drear  and  dull- 
Bum  with  the  glow  of  these  decp-faeaTted  hours. 

Until  the  dry  weeds  seem  more  beautiful. 
More  spiritlike  thao  even  siunnKt's  flowers. 

But  yesterday  the  world  was  stricken  bare. 
Left  old  aud  dead  in  gray,  enshrouding  gloom; 

To-day  what  vivid  wonder  of  the  air 
Awakes  the  soul  of  vanished  light  and  bloom? 

Sharp  with  the  clean,  fine  ecstasy  of  death, 
A  mightier  wind  shall  strUcc  the  ah^inkil^;  earth, 

An  ohalation  of  creative  breath 
Wake  the  white  wonder  of  the  winter's  birth. 

In  her  wide  Pantheon— her  temple  place — 

Wrapped  in  strange  beauty  and  new  comforting, 

We  shall  not  miss  the  Summer's  full-blown  grace, 
Nor  hunger  for  the  swift,  exquisite  Spring. 

Ada  Foster  Murray  [18    - 

A  SONG  OF  EARLY  AUTUMN 
When  late  in  summer  the  streams  run  yellow, 

Burst  the  bridges  and  spread  into  bays; 
When  berries  arc  black  and  peaches  are  mellow, 

And  hills  are  hidden  by  miny  haze; 

When  the  goldcnrod  is  golden  still. 

But  the  heart  of  the  sunllowcr  is  darker  and  sadder; 
When  the  com  is  in  stacks  on  the  dope  of  the  hill, 

And  slides  o'er  the  path  the  soip^  adder; 

,  When  butterfliee  flutter  from  clover  to  thicket. 
Or  wave  their  wings  on  the  drooping  leaf; 
When  the  breeze  comes  shrill  with  the  call  of  the  cricket. 
Grasshopper's  rasp,  and  rustle  of  sheaf; 

When  high  in  the  field  the  fem-leaves  wrinkle, 
And  brown  is  the  grass  where  the  diowctb  have  mowD; 

When  low  in  the  meadow  the  cow-^bells  tinkle, 
And  small  brooks  crinkle  o'er  stock  and  stone; 
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What  heavy  and  hollow  Uw  robin's  whistle 
And  shadows  are  deep  in  the  heat  of  noon; 

When  the  ail  is  while  with  the  down  o'  the  thiEtle, 
And  the  sky  is  red  with  the  harvest  moon; 

0,  then  be  chary,  young  Robert  and  Maiy, 
No  time  let  sUp,  not  a  moment  waiti 
If  the  fiddle  would  play  it  must  stop  its  tuning; 
And  they  who  would  wed  must  be  done  with  their 
mooning; 
So  let  the  chum  rattle,  see  well  to  the  cattle, 
Aod  pile  the  wood  by  the  barn-yard  gate! 

RUhard  WaisBH  Gilder  [1844-1000I 


TO  AUTUMN 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fiuitfulnessl 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun; 

Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-esves  run; 

To  bend  with  apples  the  mossed  cottage- trees, 

And  fill  aU  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core; 

To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 

With  a  sweet  kernel;  to  set  budding  more, 

And  still  more,  later  dowers  for  the  bees. 

Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease. 

For  Summer  has  o'erbrimmed  their  clammy  cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store? 
Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  iloor. 
Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind; 
Or  on  a  half-reaped  furrow  sound  asleep, 
Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
SptUQs  the  next  swalh  and  all  its  twined  flowers; 
And  somctimcE  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 
Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook; 
Or  by  a  cidtr-press,  with  patient  look. 
Thou  watchest  the  last  ooziugs,  hours  by  hours. 
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Where  are  the  songs  of  ^ringi'    Ay,  where  are  tbey? 
Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too. 
While  barr^  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day 
And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue; 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  moum 
Among  the  river  shallows,  bome  aioft 
Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies; 
And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  boum; 
Hedge-crickets  sing,  and  now  with  treble  soft 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden-croft. 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  tbe  skies. 

John  Keais  (irgs-ifai) 


ODE  TO  AUTUMN, 

I  SAW  old  Autumn  in  (he  misty  mom 
Stand  shadowless  like  Silence,  listening 
To  silence,  for  no  lonely  bird  would  sing 
Into  his  hollow  ear  from  woods  forlorn, 
Nor  lowly  hedge  nor  solitary  thorn; — 
Shaking  his  languid  locks  all  dewy  bright 
With  tangled  gossamer  that  fell  by  night. 
Pearling  his  coronet  of  golden  com. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Summer?— With  the  sun. 

Oping  the  dusky  eyelids  of  the  South, 

Till  shade  and  silence  waken  up  as  one, 

And  Morning  sings  with  a  warm  odorous  mouth. 

Where  are  the  merry  birds?— -Away,  away, 

On  panting  wings  through  the  inclement  skies. 

Lest  owls  should  prey 

Undazzled  at  noonday. 
And  tear  with  homy  beak  their  lustrous  eyes. 

Where  arc  the  blooms  of  Summer? — In  the  West, 
Blushing  their  last  to  the  last  sunny  hours, 
When  the  mild  Eve  by  sudden  Night  is  pressed 
Like  tearful  Prosperine,  snatched  from  her  flowers. 
To  a  most  gloomy  breast. 
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Where  b  the  pride  of  Summer, — the  green  prime, — 
The  majiy,  many  leaves  all  twiiikiing? — ^Three 
On  the  mossed  ehn;  three  on  the  naked  lime 
Trembling, — and  one  upon  the  old  oak-tree! 

Where  is  the  Dryad's  immortality?— 
Gone  into  moumfid  cypress  and  daii  yew, 
Or  wearing  the  long  gloomy  Winter  through 

In  the  smooth  holly's  green  eternity. 

The  squirrel  gloats  on  his  accomplished  hoard. 

The  ants  have  brimmed  their  gamers  with  ripe  grain. 

And  honey  bees  have  stored 
The  sweets  of  Summer  in  their  luscious  cells; 
The  swallows  all  have  winged  across  the  main; 
But  here  the  Autumn  melancholy  dwells. 

And  sighs  her  tearful  speUs 
Amongst  the  sunless  shadows  of  the  plain. 
Alone,  alone. 
Upon  a  mossy  stone. 
She  sits  and  reckons  up  the  dead  and  gone. 
With  the  last  leaves  for  a  love-rosary. 
Whilst  all  the  withered  world  looks  drearily. 
Like  a  dim  picture  of  the  drowned  past 
In  the  hushed  mind's  mysterious  far  away, 
Doubtful  what  ghostly  thing  will  steal  the  last 
Into  that  distance,  gray  upon  the  gray. 

O  go  and  sit  with  her,  and  be  o'ershaded 
Under  the  languid  downfall  of  her  hair: 
She  irear>  a  coronal  of  flowers  faded 
Upon  her  forehead,  and  a  face  of  care; — 
Tbae  is  enoi^  of  withered  evetytHhere 
To  make  her  bower, — and  enough  of  gloom; 
There  fs  enough  of  sadness  to  invite. 
If  only  for  the  rose  that  died,  whose  down 
Is  Beauty's, — she  that  with  the  Ihdng  bloMn 
Of  conscious  cheeks  most  beautifies  the  light: 
Then  is  enough  of  sorrcrwlng,  and  quite 
Enough  of  bitter  fmits  the  earth  doth  bear, — 
Enough  of  chilly  dra{q>ingB  for  her  hovl; 
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Enough  of  fear  and  shadowy  despair, 
To  frame  her  cloudy  prison  for  the  soul! 

ThomAs  Hood  Ii79iri845l 


ODE  TO  THE  WEST  WIND 


O  WILD  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn's  being. 
Thou  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  hke  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 

Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes!    0  thou 
Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

The  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low. 

Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  Spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 

(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 

With  hving  hues  and  odors  plain  and  hill; 

Wild  Spirit,  which  art  moving  everywhere; 
Destroyer  and  preserver;  hear,  0  hear! 


Thou  on  whose  atretun,  'mJd  the  steep  sky's  ooramotion. 

Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leaves  aie  shed. 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  heaven  aod  ocean, 

Angels  of  rain  ahd  lightning!    there  are  spread 
On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge. 
Like  tbe  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head 

Of  some  fierce  Mtenad,  even  from  the  dim  vagc 

Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height, 
The  locks  of  the  afqiroacbing  storm.    Thou  diige 
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Of  the  dyiitg  y«ar,  to  whidi  tbis  dosing  night 
Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepukiire, 
Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vapors,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 

Bladi  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail  will  burst;   0  hear! 


Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  dreams 

The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay, 
Lulled  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams, 

Bemde  a  pmnke  isle  in  Bus's  bay. 
And  saw  in  steep  old  palaces  and  totvers 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day. 

All  overgrcnvn  with  azure  moss,  and  flowers 

So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picturing  themi    'ITioU 
For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 

Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  far  below 
The  sca-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocetm,  know 

TTiy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  gray  with  fear 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves:    O  hear! 


If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mi^test  bear; 
If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee; 
A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  ^lare 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 
Than  thou,  O  uncontrollable!   K  even 
I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be  ■ 

The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven. 
As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skiey  speed 
Scarce  seemed  a  vision — I  would  ne'er  have  striven 
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As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 
O!  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloudl 
I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  lifel    1  bleed! 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chained  and  bowed 
One  too  like  thee— tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud. 


Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is: 

What  it  my  leaves  are  falling  Kke  its  own? 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep,  autumnal  tone, 
Sweet  though  in  sadness.     Be  thou,  ^iiit  fierce, 
My  spirit!     Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one! 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe, 

Like  withered  leaves,  to  quicken  a  new  birth; 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse, 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth 

Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind! 

Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy!    O  Wind, 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind? 

Percy  Byssbe  Shelley  (i  jgi-iSail 

AUTUMN:  A  DIRGE 

The  warm  sun  is  failing;  the  bleak  wind  is  wailing; 

The  bare  boughs  are  sighing;  the  pale  flowers  are  dying; 

And  the  Year 
On  the  earth,  her  death-bed,  in, a  shroud  of  leaves  dead, 
Is  lying. 

Come,  months,  came  away, 

From  November  to  May; 

In  your  saddest  array 

Follow  the  bier 

Of  the  dead,  cold  Year, 
And  like  dim  shadows  watch  by  hei  sepuldire. 
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The  chin  rain  !s  folSng;  the  nipped  worm  is  crawUng; 
The  rivers  are  swelling;  the  thunder  is  knelEng 

For  the  Year; 
The  blithe  swallows  are  flown,  and  the  lizards  eadi  gone 
To  his  dwelling; 
Tome,  months,  come  away; 
Put  on  white,  black,  and  gray; 
Let  your  light  sisters  play — 
Ye,  follow  the  biet 
Of  the  dead,  cold  Year, 
And  make  her  grave  green  with  tear  on  tear. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  [1793-1811) 


ADTUMN 

The  moms  are  meeker  than  they  were. 

The  nuts  are  getting  brown; 

The  berry's  cheek  is  plumper, 

The  rose  is  out  of  town. 

The  maple  wears  a  gayer  scarf. 

The  field  a  scarlet  gown. 

hest  I  should  be  old-fashioned, 

111  put  a  trinket  on. 

Emily  Dickinson  {1830-1S86] 

"WHEN  THE  FROST  IS  ON  THE  PUNKIN" 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder's  In  the 
aboek. 

And  you  hear  the  kyouck  and  gobble  of  the  struttin'  turkey- 
cock. 

And  the  clackin'  of  the  guineys,  and  the  cluckin'  of  thehcna. 

And  the  rooster's  hallylooyer  as  he  tiptoes  on  the  fence; 

O,  it's  then's  the  times  a  feller  is  a-feelin'  at  his  best. 

With  the  risin'  sun  to  greet  him  from  a  night  of  peaceful 
rest, 

As  he  leaves  the  house,  bareheaded,  and  goes  out  to  feed 
the  stock. 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  pu&kin  and  the  foddex's  in  the 
shock. 
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They's  aoniethjng  kindo'  harty-Uke  about  the  axraaaiete 
WheD  the  heat  of  summer's  over  and  the  cooUn'  fall  is  hen — 
Of  course  we  miss  the  flowers,  and  the  bkrasiMns  on  the  trees, 
And  the  mumble  of  the  hummin'-birds  and  buzsin'  of  the 

bees; 
But  the  air's  so  appetizin';  and  the  landsc^ie  through  the 

haze 
Of  a  crisp  and  sunny  morning  of  the  airly  autumn  days 
Is  a  pictur'  that  no  painter  has  the  colorin'  to  mock — 
When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder's  in  the 

shock. 

The  husky,  rusty  russel  of  the  tosseb  of  the  com, 
And  the  raspin'  of  the  tangled  leaves,  as  giriden  as  the  mora; 
The  stubble  in  the  furrtes — kindo'  lonesome-like,  but  still 
A-preachin'  sermuns  to  us  of  the  barns  they  growed  to  fill; 
The  strawstack  in  the  medder,  and  the  reaper  in  the  shed; 
The  bosses  in  theyr  stalls  bdow — the  clover  overhead!— 
O,  it  sets  my  hart  a-clickin'  like  the  tickln'  of  a  clock, 
When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder's  in  Ihe 
shock. 

Then  your  apples  all  is  gethcrd,  and  the  ones  a  feller  ke^H 
Is  poured  around  the  cellcr-floor  in  red  and  yeller  heaps; 
And  your  cider-makin's  over,  and  your  uimmern-folks  is 

through 
With  their  mince  and  apple-butter,  and  theyr  souae  and 

saussage,  too!  .  .  . 
I  don't  know  how  to  tell  it — but  ef  sich  a  thing  could  be 
As  the  Angels  wantin'  boardin',  and  they'd  call  around  on 

I'd  want  to  'commodate  'em — all  the  whole- tndurin'  flock- 
When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder'sin  theshock. 
Jama  WkilMmb  RUey  [1851-1016) 

KORE 
Yra.  she  hath  passed  hereby,  and  blessed  the  sheaves, 
And  the  great  garths,  and  stacks,  and  quiet  farms, 
And  all  the  tawny,  and  the  crimson  leaves. 
Yea,  she  hath  passed  with  poppies  in  her  arms, 
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Under  the  stf^  of  duslc.  throogb  stealing  miat, 
And  blessed  the  earth,  and  gone,  while  no  man  wist. 
With  slow,  reluctant  feet,  and  weary  eyes, 
And  eye-lids  heavy  with  the  coming  sleep, 
With  small  breasts  lifted  up  in  stress  of  sighs, 
She  passed,  as  shadows  pass,  among  the  sheep; 
While  the  earth  dreamed,  and  only  I  was  ware 
Of  that  faint  fragrance  blown  fiom  her  soft  hair. 

The  land  lay  steeped  in  peace  of  silent  dreams; 
There  was  no  sound  amid  the  sacred  boughs. 
Nor  any  mournful  mu^c  in  her  streams: 
Only  I  saw  the  shadow  on  her  brows, 
Only  I  knew  her  for  the  yearly  slain, 
And  wept,  and  weep  until  she  come  again. 

Frederic  Maiini»s  [iS 

0U>  OCTOBER 
Hail,  old  October,  bright  and  chill, 
First  freedman  from  the  summer  sun! 
Spice  high  the  bowl,  and  drink  your  fill!  * 

Thank  heaven,  at  last  the  summer's  donel 
Come,  friend,  my  fire  is  burning  bright, 
A  fire's  no  longer  out  of  place. 
How  clear  it  glows!  (there's  frost  to-night,) 
It  looks  white  winter  in  the  face. 

You've  been  to  "  Richard."  Ah!  you've  seen 
A  noble  play:  I'm  glad  you  went; 
But  what  on  earth  does  Shakespeare  mean 
By  "viinttr  of  our  dUcente»t?  " 

Be  mine  the  tree  that  feeds  the  &kI 
Be  mine  the  sun  knows  when  to  set! 
Be  mine  the  months  when  friends  destce 
To  turn  in  here  from  cold  and  wet! 
The  sentry  sun,  that  glared  so  long 
O'erhead,  deserts  his  summer  post; 
Ay,  you  may  brew  it  hot  and  strong: 
'"nie  joys  of  winter" — come,  a  toast! 
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Slone  on  the  kangaroo,  thou  sudI 
Make  far  New  Zealand  faint  with  f«ail 
Don't  hurry  back  to  spoil  our  fun. 

Thank  goodness,  old  October's  here[ 

TAomas  Constable  liBia-igSil 

NOVEMBER 
When  thistle-Mows  do  lightly  float 
About  the  pasture-height. 
And  shrills  the  hawk  a  parltng  note. 
And  creeps  the  frost  at  night. 
Then  hilly  ho!  though  singing  so. 
And  whbtle  as  I  may. 
There  comes  again  the  old  heart  pain 
Through  all  the  livelong  day. 
In  high  wind  creaks  the  leafless  tree 
And  nods  the  fading  fern; 
The  knolb  are  dun  as  snow-clouds  be. 
And  cold  the  sun  does  burn. 
Then  ho,  hollo!  though  calling  so, 
I  cannot  keep  it  down; 
The  tears  arise  unto  my  eyes, 
And  thoughts  are  chill  and  brown. 
Far  in  the  cedars'  dusky  stoles, 
Where  the  sere  ground-vine  weaves. 
The  partridge  drams  funereal  rolls 
Above  the  fallen  leaves. 
And  hip,  hip,  hot  though  cheering  so. 
It  stills  no  whit  the  pain; 
For  drip,  drip,  drip,  from  hare-branch  tip, 
1  hear  the  year's  last  rain. 
So  drive  the  cold  cows  from  the  hill, 
And  call  the  wet  sheep  in; 
And  let  their  stamping  clatter  fill 
The  barn  with  warming  din. 
And  ho,  folk,  ho!  though  it  be  so 
That  we  no  more  may  roam, 
We  still  will  find  a  cheerful  mind 
Around  the  fire  at  home! 

C.  L.  CIcavdOHd  [iS   -  ?  I 
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Hask  you  such  sound  as  quivers?    Kings  will  hear, 

As  kings  have  heard,  and  tremble  on  their  thrones; 

The  old  will  feel  the  weight  of  mossy  stones; 

The  young  aJone  will  laugh  and  scoff  at  fear. 
It  is  the  tread  of  armies  marching  near, 

From  scarlet  lands  to  lands  forever  pale; 

It  is  a  bugle  dying  down  the  gale;  ■' 

It  is  the  sudden  gushing  of  a  tear. 
And  it  is  ghostly  doors; 

And  re  on  the  pave; 

It  is  U  le  brave 

Who  feU,  le  wars; 

It  is  ;  and,  after  all, 

Tis  dead  leaves  fall, 

Leonard  Fislicr  [1874- 


STORM  FEAR 

When  the  wind  works  against  us  in  the  dark, 

And  pelts  with  snow 

The  lower  chamber  window  on  the  enst, 

And  whispers  with  a  sort  of  slillcJ  bark, 

The  beast, 

"Come  out!    Come  out!"^ 

It  costs  no  inward  struggle  not  to  go, 

Ah,  no! 

I  count  our  strength, 

Two  and  a  child, 

Those  of  us  not  asleep  subdued  to  mark 

How  the  cold  creeps  as  the  fire  dieaat  length, — 

How  drifts  are  pjled, 

Dooryard  and  road  ungraded. 

Till  even  the  comforting  bam  grows  tar  away 

And  my  heart  owns  a  doubt 

^yhether  'tis  in  us  to  arise  with  day' 

And  save  ourselves  unaided. 

■   JldbertFrM[iS7s- 
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WINTER:   A  DIKGE 
The  wintry  west  extends  his  blast, 

And  hail  and  rain  does  blaw; 
Or  the  stormy  north  sends  driving  forth 

The  blinding  sicet  and  snaw: 
While,  tumbling  brown,  the  burn  comes  down, 

And  roars  (rae  bank  to  brae; 
And  bird  and  beast  in  covert  rest. 

And  pass  the  heartless  day. 

"The  sweeping  blast,  the  sky  o'ercast," 

The  joyless  winter  day. 
Let  others  fear.^to  me  more  dear 

Than  all  the  pride  of  May; 
The  tempest's  howl,  it  soothes  my  soul. 

My  griefs  it  seems  to  join ; 
The  leafless  trees  my  fancy  please. 

Their  fate  resembles  mine! 

Thou  Power  Supreme,  whose  mighty  scheme 

These  woes  of  mine  fulfil, 
Here,  firm,  I  rest,— they  must  be  best. 

Because  they  are  Thy  will. 
Then  all  I  want  (oh,  do  Thou  grant 

This  one  request  of  mine!) 
Since  to  enjoy  Thou  dost  deny, 

Assist  me  to  resign! 

Robert  Burns  I1759-1J1 

OLD  WINTER 
Old  Winter  sad,  in  snow  ydad, 

Is  making  a  doleful  dm; 
But  lei  him  howl  till  he  crack  his  jowl, 

We  will  not  let  him  in. 

Ay,  let  him  lift  from  the  billowy  drift 

His  hoary,  haggard  form, 
And  scowling  stand,  with  his  wrinkled  hand 

Out^lictduDg  to  the  storm. 
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And  let  his  weird  and  sleety  beard 

Stream  loose  upon  the  blast, 
And,  niBtling,  chime  to  the  tinkling  mat 

From  his  bald  head  faUing  fast. 

Let  his  baleful  breath  shed  bUgbt  and  death 

On  herb  and  flower  and  tree; 
And  brooks  and  ponds  in  crystal  bonds 

Bind  fast,  but  what  care  we? 

Let  him  push  at  the  door, — in  the  ciiimncy  mar, 

And  rattle  the  window-paoe; 
Let  him  in  at  us  spy  with  his  icicle  eye, 

But  he  shall  not  entrance  gain. 

Let  him  gnaw,  forsooth,  with  his  freezing  tooth, 

On  our  roof -tiles,  till  he  tire; 
But  we  care  not  a  whit,  as  we  jovial  rit 

Before  our  blazing  fire. 

Come,  lads,  let's  sing,  till  the  rafters  ring; 

Come,  push  the  can  about; — 
From  our  snug  fireside  this  Christmas-tide 

We'll  keep  old  Winter  out. 

Thomas  Nod  (1799-1861] 


THE  FROST 

The  Frost  looked  forth,  tne  still,  clear  night, 
And  he  said,  "Now  I  shall  be  out  of  sight; 
So  through  the  valley  and  over  the  height 

In  silence  I'll  take  my  Way. 
I  mil  not  go  like  that  blustering  train. 
The  wind  and  the  snow,  the  hail  and  the  rain. 
Who  make  so  much  bustle  and  noise  in  vain. 

But  I'll  be  as  busy  as  they!'' 

Then  he  went  to  the  mountain,  and  powdered  its  CMSt, 
He  dimbed  up  the  trees,  and  their  boughs  he  dreand 
With  diamonds  and  pearls,  and  over  the  breast 
Of  the  quivering  lake  he  spread 
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A  coat  of  mail,  that  it  need  not  fear 
The  downward  point  of  many  a  apear 
That  he  hung  on  its  margin,  far  and  near, 
Where  a  rock  could  rear  its  head. 

He  went  to  the  windows  of  those  who  slqrt, 
And  over  each  pane  Uke  a  fairy  crept; 
Wherever  he  breathed,  wherever  he  stepped, 

By  the  hght  of  the  moon  were  seen 
Most  beautiful  things.    There  were  flowers  and  trees, 
There,  were  bevies  of  birds  and  swarms  of  bees, 
There  were  cities,  thrones,  temples,  and  towers,  and  these 

AH  pictured  in  silver  sheen ! 
But  he  did  one  thing  that  was  hardly  fair,— 
He  peeped  in  the  cupboard,  and,  finding  there 
That  all  had  forgotten  for  him  to  prepare,— 

"Now,  just  to  set  them  a-thinkiug, 
I'll  bite  this  basket  of  fruit,"  said  he; 
"This  costly  pitcher  I'll  burst  in  three. 
And  the  ^^ass  of  vrater  they've  left  for  me 

Shall  'Ichickl'  to  tall  them  I'm  drinking." 

THE  FROSTED  PANE 
One"  night  came  Winter  noiselessly  and  leaned 

Against  my  window-pane. 
In  the  deep  stillness  of  his  heart  convened 

The  ghosts  of  all  his  dain. 
Leaves,  and  ephemera,  and  stars  of  earth. 

And  fugitives  of  grass,^ — 
White  spirits  loosed  from  bonds  of  mortal  birth, 

He  drew  them  on  the  glass. 

CkarJes  G.  D.  Roberis  [186&- 

THE  FROST  SPIRIT 
He  oomes,— he  comes,— the  Frost  Spirit  comes!    You  may 

trace  his  footsteps  now 
On  the  naied  woods  and  the  blasted  fields  awl  the  brown 

hill's  withered  brow. 
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He  has  smitten  the  leaves  of  the  gray  old  trees  where  their 

pleasant  green  came  forth. 
And  the  winds,  which  follow  wherever  he  goes,  have  shaken 

them  down  to  earth. 

He  comes, — he  comes, — the  Frost  Spirit  oMnesI  from  the 

frozen  Labrador, 
From  the  icy  bridge  of  the  Northern  seas,  which  the  white 

bear  wanders  o'er,   - 
Where  the  fisherman's  sail  is  stiff  with  ioe  and  tfae  luckless 

forms  below 
In  the  sunless  cdd  of  the  lingering  night  into  marble  statues 

growl 

He  comes,— fae  comes, — the  Frost  Spirit  corneal  on  the  rush- 
ing Northern  blast. 

And  the  dark  Norwegian  pines  have  bowed  as  his  -fearful 
breath  went  past. 

Wilh  an  unscorched  wing  he  has  hurried  on,  where  the  fires  of 
Hedaglow 

On  the  darkly  beautiful  sky  above  and  the  andent  ice  below. 

He  comes, — he  comes, — the  Frost  Spirit  comesl  and  the 

quiet  lake  shall  feel 
The  torpid  touch  of  his  glazing  breath,  and  ring  to  the 

skater's  heel; 
And  the  streams  which  danced  on  the  broken  rocks,  or  sang 

to  the  leaning  grass, 
Shall  bow  again  to  their  winter  chain,  and  in  mournful  silence 


He  comes.^hc  comes, — the  Frost  Spirit  comes!   Let  us  meet 

him  as  we  may, 
And  turn  with  the  light  of  ihe  parlor-fire  his  evil  power 

away; 
And  gather  closer  the  circle  round,  when  that  fireligbt  dances 

high, 
And  laugh  at  the  shriek  of  the  baffled  Fiend  as  bis  sounding 

wing  goes  by! 

John  GreaiUaJ  WkUlier  [iSot-iSqi] 
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SNOW 

Lo.  what  wonders  the  day  hath  brouj^t. 
Born  of  the  soft  and  slumbrous  snowl 

GraduaJ,  ajlent,  slowly  wrought; 

Even  as  an  artist,  thought  by  thought. 
Writes  expression  on  lip  and  brow. 

Hanging  garlands  the  eaves  o'erbrim. 
Deep  drifts  smother  the  paths  below; 

The  elms  are  shrouded,  trunk  and  limb. 

And  all  the  air  is  dizzy  and  dim 
With  a  whirl  of  dandng,  dazzling  snow. 

Dimly  out  of  the  baffled  sight 
Houses  and  church-spires  stretch  away; 

The  trees,  all  spectral  and  still  and  white, 
Stand  up  like  ghosts  in  the  failing  light, 
And  fade  and  faint  with  the  blinded  day. 

Down  from  the  roofs  in  gusts  are  hurled 
The  eddying  drifts  to  the  waste  below; 
And  still  is  the  banner  of  storm  unfurled. 
Till  all  the  drowned  and  desolate  world 
Lies  dumb  and  white  in  a  trance  of  snow. 

Slowly  the  shadows  gather  and  fall, 
Still  the  whispering  snow-flakes  beat; 

Night  and  darkness  are  over  all: 

Rest,  pale  city,  beneath  (heir  pall! 
Sleep,  white  world,  in  thy  winding-sheet! 

Clouds  may  thicken,  and  storm-winds  breathe; 

On  my  wall  is  a  glimpse  of  Rome, — 
Land  of  my  longing! — and  underneath 
Swings  and  trembles  my  olive-wieath; 

Peace  and  I  are  at  bcune,  at  bomel 

Eiixabelli  Akers  |iSji~i9iil 
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TO  A  SNOW-FLAKE 
What  heart  could  have  thought  you?— 
Past  our  dcvisal 
(O  filigree  pctaJ!) 
Fashioned  so  purely, 
Fragilely,  surely, 
From  what  Paradisal 
ImagineEess  metal, 
Too  costly  for  cost? 
Who  hammered  you,  wiouf^t  you. 
From  argentine  vapor? — 
"God  was  my  sbaper.  ■ 
Passing  surmisal. 
He  hammered.  He  wrought  rac, 
From  curled  silver  vapor,     . 
To  lust  of  His  mind: — 
Thou  couldst  not  have  thought  mel 
So  purely,  so  palely, 
Tinily,  aurdy, 
Mightily,  frailly. 
Insculped  and  embossed. 
With  His  hammer  of  wind. 
And  Hb  graver  of  frost." 

,   Francis  TJuimfson  liSssJriQo?) 

THE  SNOW-SHOWER 
Stand  here  by  my  side  and  turn,  I  pray. 

On  the  lake  below  thy  gentle  eyes; 
The  clouds  hang  over  it,  heavy  and  gray. 

And  dark  and  silent  the  water  lies; 
And  out  of  that  frozen  mist  the  snow 
In  wavering  flakes  begins  to  flow; 

Flake  after  flake 
They  sink  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

See  how  in  a  living  swarm  they  come 

From  the  chambera  beyond  that  mlstyiwll; 

Some  hover  in  air  awhile,  and  some 

Rush  prone  from  the  sky  like  aumraer  haii. 
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All,  dropping  swiftly,  or  settling  slow, 
Meet,  and  are  still  in  the  depths  below; 

Flake  after  flake 
Dissolved  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

Here  delicate  snow-stars,  out  of  the  doud. 
Come  floating  downward  in  airy  play. 

Like  spangles  dropped  from  the  glistening  crowd 
That  whiten  by  night  the  Milky  Way; 

There  broader  and  burlier  masees  fail; 

The  sullen  water  buries  them  all, — 
Flake  aiter  flake,— 

All  drowned  in  the  dark  and  silant  lake. 

And  some,  as  on  tender  wingB  they  glide 
From  their  chilly  birth-cloud,  dim  and  gray. 

Are  joined  in  their  fall,  and,  side  by  side, 
Come  clinging  along  their  unsteady  way; 

As  friend  with  friend,  or  husband  with  wife. 

Makes  hand  in  hand  the  passage  of  life; 
Each  mated  flake 

Soon  sinks  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

Lo!  while  we  arc  gazing,  in  swifter  haste 
Stream  down  the  snows,  till  the  air  is  white, 

As,  myriads  by  myriads  madly  chased, 
They  fling  themsdvea  from  their  shadowy  height. 

The  fair,  frail  creatures  of  middle  sky, 

What  speed  they  make,  with  their  grave  so-uigh: 
Flake  after  flake 

To  lie  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

J  see  in  thy  gentle  eyes  a  tear; 

They  turn  to  me  in  sorrowful  thought; 
Thou  thittkest  of  friends,  the  good  and  dear, 

Who  were  for  a  time,  and  now  are  not; 
Like  these  fair  children  of  cloud  and  frost, 
Tliat  glisten  a  moment  and  then  are  lost,— 

Flake  after  flake,— 
All  lost  In  the  dack  and  sileni  lake. 
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Yet  look  again,  for  the  clouds  divide; 

A  gleam  of  idue  on  tlw  water  lies; 
And  far  away,  on  the  mountain-side, 

A  sunbeam  faUs  from  tlie  opening  skies; 
But  the  hurrying  host  that  flew  between 
The  cloud  and  the  water  no  more  is  seen; 

Flake  after  flake, 
At  rest  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

WiUiam  CuUen  Bryant  (1794-1878] 

MJDWINTER 
The  speckled  sky  is  dim  with  snow, 
The  light  flakes  falter  and  fall  slow; 
Athwart  the  hill-top,  rapt  and  pale, 
Silently  drops  a  silvery  veil; 
And  all  the  valley  is  shut  in 
By  flickering  curtains  gray  and  thin. 

But  cheerily  the  chickadee 
Singeth  to  me  on  fence  and  tree; 
The  snow  sails  round  him  as  he  sings. 
White  as  the  down  of  angels'  wings. 

I  watch  the  slow  flakes  as  they  fall 
On  bank  and  brier  and  broken  wall; 
Over  the  orchard,  waste  and  brown, 
All  noiselessly  they  settle  down, 
Tipping  the  apple-boughs,  and  each 
Light  quivering  twig  of  plum  and  peach. 

On  turf  and  curb  and  bower-roof 
The  snow-storm  spreads  its  ivory  woof; 
It  paves  with  pcari  ihc  garden-walk; 
And  lo\-ingly  round  tattered  stalk 
And  shivering  stem  its  magic  weaves 
A  mantle  fair  as  lily-leaves. 

The  hooded  beehive,  small  and  low, 
Stands  like  a  maiden  in  the  snow; 
And  the  old  door-slab  is  half  bid 
Under  an  alabaster  lid. 
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All  day  it  hiows:  the  cheeted  post 
Gleams  in  the  dimness  like  a  ghost; 
All  day  the  blasted  oak  has  stood 
A  muffled  wizard  of  the  wood; 
Garland  and  airy  cap  adorn 
The  sumach  and  the  wayside  thorn, 
And  clustering  spangles  lodge  and  shine 
In  the  dark  tresses  of  the  pine. 

The  ragged  bramble,  dwarfed  and  old. 
Shrinks  hke  a  beggar  in  the  cold; 
In  surplice  white  the  cedar  stands, 
And  blesses  him  with  pdestly  hands. 

Still  cheerily  the  chickadee 

Singeth  to  me  on  fence  and  tree; 

But  in  my  inmost  ear  is  heard 

The  music  of  a  holier  bird; 

And  heavenly  thoughts,  as  soft  and  white 

As  snow-flakes,  on  my  soul  alight. 

Clothing  with  love  my  lonely  heart, 

Healing  with  peace  each  bruisM  part, 

Till  all  my  being  seems  to  be 

Transfigured  by  their  purity. 

John  Tounscnd  Trmiibridge  [iSij-i 

A  GLEE  FOR  WINTER 

Hence,  rude  Winter!  crabbed  old  fellow, 
Never  merry,  never  mellow! 
Well-a-day!  in  rain  and  snow 
What  will  keep  one's  heart  ^ow? 
Groups  of  kinsmen,  old  and  young, 
Oldest  they  old  friends  among; 
Groups  of  friends,  so  old  and  true 
That  they  seem  our  kinsmen  too; 
These  all  merry  all  together 
Charm  away  chill  Winter  weather. 

What  will  kill  this  dull  old  (ellow? 

Ale  that's  bright,  and  wine  that's  mellow! 
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Dear  old  songs  for  ever  new; 
Some  true  love,  and  lau^^ter  too; 
Pleasant  wit,  and  hannless  fun, 
And  a  dance  when  day  is  done. 
Music,  friends  » true  and  tried. 
Whispered  love  by  warm  fireside, 
Mirtfa  at  ail  times  all  together. 
Make  sweet  May  of  Winter  weather. 

AlJrcdDomeU  I18X1-1887I 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR 
Full  knee-de^  lies  the  winter  snow. 
And  tji^  winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing: 
Toll  ye  the  church-bell  sad  and  slow, 
And  tread  softly  and  ^>eak  low. 
For  the  old  year  lies  a-dyiug. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  die; 

You  came  to  us  so  readily. 

You  Uved  with  us  so  steadily, 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die. 

He  lieth  still,  he  doth  not  move; 

He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day. 

He  hath  no  other  life  above. 

He  gave  me  a  friend,  and  a  true  true-love, 

And  the  New-year  will  take  'em  away. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  go; 

So  long  as  you  have  been  with  us, 

Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us, 

bid  year,  you  shall  not  go. 

He  frothed  his  bumpers  to  the  brim ; 
A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see. 
But  though  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim, 
And  thouf^  his  foes  speak  ill  of  him, 
He  was  a  friend  to  me. 

Old  year,  yon  shall  not  die; 

We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  you, 

I've  half  a  mind  to  die  with  you. 

Old  year,  if  yon  must  die. 
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He  wa£  full  of  joke  and  jest. 
But  ail  his  meny  quips  are  o'er. 
To  see  him  die,  acrasE  the  waste 
His  SOD  and  heir  doth  ride  post-haste, 
But  he'll  be  dead  before. 

Every  one  for  his  own. 

The  night  is  starry  and  ccdd,  my  friend, 

And  the  New-year,  bUthe  and  bold,  my  friend, 

Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 

How  hard  he  breathes!  over  the  snow 
I  heard  just  now  the  crowing  cock. 
The  shadows  flicker  to  and  (ro: 
The  cricket  chirps;  the  light  bums  low; 
Tis  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

Shake  hands  before  you  die. 

Old  year,  well  dearly  rue  for  you. 

What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you? 

Speak  out  before  you  die. 

Hb  face  is  growinf  sharp  and  thin. 
Alack!  our  friend  is  gone. 
Close  up  his  eyes;  tie  up  his  chin; 
Step  from  the  corpse,  and  let  him  in 
That  standeth  there  alone. 

And  waiteth  at  the  door. 

There's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend. 

And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 

A  new  face  at  the  door. 

Aljred  Tainyson  [1809-1801] 


DIRGE  FOR  THE  YEAR 

Okpean  hours,  the  yaai  is  dead, 
Come  and  sigh,  come  and  weepi 

Merry  hours,  smile  instead, 
For  the  yeat  is  but  asleep. 

See-  it  smiles  as  it  is  sleeping, 

Alocking  your  untimely  weeping. 
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As  an  earthquake  rocks  a  corse 

In  its  coffin  in  the  clay, 
So  white  Winter,  that  rough  nurse. 

Rocks  the  dead-cold  year  to-day; 
Solemn  hoursi  wail  aloud 
For  your  mother  iij  her  shroud. 

As  the  wild  air  stirs  and  sways 
The  tree-swung  cradle  of  a  child. 

So  the  breath  of  these  rude  days 
Rocks  the  yean^be  calm  and  mild, 

Trembling  hours;  she  will  arise 
With  new  love  within  her  eyes. 

January  gray  is  here, 

Like  a  sexton  by  her  grave; 
February  bears  the  bier; 

March  with  grief  doth  howl  and  rave. 
And  April  weeps — but,  O,  ye  hours. 
Follow  with  May's  fairest  flowers. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shdky  [1791- 
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WOOD  AND  FIELD  AND  RUNNING 
BROOK 

WALDEINSAMKEIT 

1  DO  not  count  the  hours  J  spoRtl ' 

In  wandering  by  the  sea; 
The  Forest  is  my  loyal  friend, 

Like  God  it  useth  me. 

In  plains  that  room  for  shadows  make 

Of  skirting  hiib  to  lie, 
Bound  in  by  streams  which  give  and  take 

Their  colors  from  the  sky; 


n-crest  sublime, 
Or  down  the  oaken  glade, 
O  what  have  I  to  do  with  time? 
For  this  the  day  wfe  made. 

Cities  of  mortals  woe-begonc 

Fantastic  care  derides. 
But  in  the  serious  landscape  lone 

Stem  benefit  abides. 

Sheen  will  tarnish,  honey  cloy. 
And  merry  is  only  a  mask  of  sad. 

But,  sober  on  a  fund  of  joy, 
The  woods  at  heart  are  glad. 

There  the  great  Planter  plants 
Of  fruitful  worlds  the  grain, 

And  with  a  million  spells  enchants 
The  souls  that  walk  in  pain. 
1J9B 
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Still  on  th^  seeds  of  all  he  made 

The  rose  of  beauty  bums;  ' 
Through  times  that  wear  and  fbnnB  that  fade, 

Immortal  youth  returns. 

The  black  ducks  mounting  from  the  lake, 

The  pigeon  in  the  pines, 
The  bittern's  boom,  a  desert  make 

Which  no  false  art  refines. 

Down  in  yon  watery  nook, 

Wfaerd  bearded  mists  divide, 
The  gray  old  gods  whom  Chaos  knew, 

The  sires  of  Nature,  hide. 

Aloft,  in  secret  vans  of  air, 

Blows  the  sweet  breath  of  song, 
O,  few  to  scale  those  uplands  daie,  \ 

Though  they  to  all  belong  I 

See  thou  bring  not  to  field  or  stone 

The  fancies  found  in  books; 
Leave  authors'  eyes,  and  fetch  your  own, 

To  brave  the  landscape's  looks. 

ObKvion  here  thy  wisdom  is, 

Thy  thrift,  the  sleep  of  cares; 
For  a  proud  idleness  like  this  ' 

Crowns  all  thy  mean  affairs. 

Raipk  Waldo  Emetson  [1803-tSfi] 

"WHEN  IN  THE  WOODS  I  WANDER  ALL 

ALONE" 
When  in  the  woods  I  wander  all  alone, 
The  woods  that  are  my  solace  and  delight, 
Which  I  more  covet  than  a  prince's  throne. 
My  toil  by  day  and  canopy  by  night; 
(Light  heart,  light  foot,  light  food,  and  slumber  light, 
These  lights  shall  light  us  to  old  age's  gate. 
While  monarchs,  whom  rebellious  dreams  affright. 
Heavy  with  fear,  death's  fearful  summons  wait;) 
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Whilst  here  I  wander,  pleased  to  be  alone, 
Weighing  in  thought  the  world's  no-bappiness, 
I  cannot  choose  but  wonder  at  its  moan, 
Since  so  plain  joys  the  woody  Kfe  can  bkas:  ■ 
Then  live  who  may  where  honied  words  prevail, 
I  with  the  deer,  and  with  the  nightingale! 

M-ward  HowJl-Thuriw  IiySi-iSiol 

ASPECTS  OF  THE  PINES 
Tall,  somber,  grim,  against  the  morning  sky 
They  rise,  scarce  touched  by  melancholy  airs, 

Which  stir  the  fadeless  foliage  dreamfully. 
As  if  from  realms  of  mystical  despairs. 

Tall,  somber,  grim,  they  stand  with  dusky  gleams 
Brightening  to  gold  within  the  woodland's  core, 

Beneath  the  gracious  noontide's  tranquil  beams,— 
But  the  weird  winds  of  morning  ngh  no  more. 

A  stillness,  strange,  divine,  ineffable. 

Broods  round  and  o'er  them  in  the  wind's  surcease, 
And  on  each  tinted  copse  and  sbimmering  dell 

Rests  the  mute  rapture  of  de^  hearted  peace. 

Last,  sunset  comes— the  solemn  joy  and  might 
Borne  from  the  West  when  cloudless  day  declines — 

Low,  flute-like  breezes  sweep  the  waves  of  light, 
And,  lifting  dark  green  tresses  of  the  pines. 

Till  every  lock  is  luminous,  gently  float. 

Fraught  with  hale  odors  up  the  heavens  afar, 

T^o  faint  when  twilight  an  her  virginal  throat 
Wears  for  a  gem  the  tremulous  vesper  star. 

foul  liamilUm  Hayne  liSio-tSSn] 

"  THE  WOODS  THAT  BRING  THE  SUNSET 
NEAR  " 
The  wind  from  out  the  west  is  blowing; 
The  homeward-wandoiog  cows  are  lowing; 
Dark  grow  the  pine-wooda,  dark  and  drear,— 
"Vtit  miods  that  bring  the  aunaet  near. 
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We  plant  the  spire  that  out-towers  the  ctag, 
Wc  plant  the  staff  for  our  country's  flag, 
Wc  plant  the  shade,  from  the  hot  sun  Axe; 
We  plant  all  these  when  we  phint  the  tree, 

HemyAhbty  US**-*"] 

THE  TREE 

I  LOVE  thee  when  thy  swelling  buds  appear, 
And  one  by  one  their  tender  leaves  unfold. 
As  if  they  knew  that  wanner  suns  were  near. 
Nor  longer  soughl  to  hide  from  winter's  cold; 
And  when  with  darker  growth  thy  leaves  are  seen 
To  veil  from  view  the  early  robin's  nesi, 
I  love  to  lie  beneath  thy  waving  screen, 
With  hmbs  by  summer's  heat  and  toil  oppressed; 
And  when  the  autumn  winds  have  stripped  thee  bare. 
And  round  thee  lies  the  smooth,  untrodden  snow. 
When  naught  is  thine  that  made  thee  once  so  fair, 
I  love  to  watch  thy  shadowy  fonn  below, 
And  through  thy  leafless  anns  to  look  above 
On  stars  that  brighter  beam  when  most  we  need  their  love, 
Jones  Very  [[Sij-iSSoJ 

THE  BRAVE  OLD  OAK 

A  SOKO  to  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak, 

Who  hath  ruled  in  the  greenwood  long; 
Here's  health  and  renown  to  his  broad  green  crown. 

And  his  fifty  arms  so  strong. 
There's  fear  in  hi»  frown  when  the  sun  goes  down, 

And  the  fire  in  the  west  fades  out; 
And  he  showeth  his  nught  oa  a  wild  midnight, 

When  the  stoitns  through  his  branches  shout.   . 

Then  here's  to  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak, 

Who  stands  in  his  pride  alone; 
And  still  flourish  be,  a  hale  green  tree, 

Whm  a  hundred  years  are  gmel 
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In  the  days  of  old,  when  tbe  spnng  with  cold 

Had  brigb(«iicd  his  branches  gray, 
Through  the  grass  at  his  feet  crept  maidene  sweet. 

To  gather  the  dew  of  May. 
And  on  that  day  to  the  rebeck  gay 

They  frolicked  with  lovesome  swains; 
They  are  gone,  they  are  dead,  in  the  churchyard  laid. 

But  the  tree  it  still  remains. 

He  saw  the  rare  times  when  the  Christmas  chimes 

Were  a  merry  sound  to  hear, 
When  the  squire's  wide  hall  and  the  cottage  small 

Were  filled  with  good  English  cheer. 
Now  gold  hath  sway  we  all  obey. 

And  a  ruthless  king  b  he; 
But  he  never  shall  send  our  ancient  friend 

To  be  tossed  on  the  stormy  sea. 

Henry  Folhergiil  Charley  Ii8o8-i8ti1 

"  THE  GIRT  WOAK  TREE  THAT'S  IN  THE 
DELL" 
The  girt  woak  tree  that's  in  the  dell! 
There's  noo  tree  I  do  love  so  well; 
Vor  times  an'  times  when  I  wer  young, 
I  there've  a-climbed,  an'  thereVe  a-zwung. 
An'  picked  the  eacorns  green,  a-shed 
In  wrestlSn  storms  vrom  his  broad  head. 
An'  down  bdow's  the  doty  brook 
Where  I  did  vish  with  line  an'  hook. 
An'  beat,  in  playsome  dips  and  zwims. 
The  foamy  stream,  wi'  white-skinned  lim's. 
An'  there  my  mother  nimbly  shot 
Her  knitt^n-needles,  as  she  zot 
At  evenen  down  below  the  wide 
Woak'a  head,  wi'  father  at  her  zide. 
An'  I've  a-played  wi'  many  a  bwoy. 
That's  now  a  man  an'  gone  awoy; 
Zoo  I  do  like  noo  tree  so  well 
'S  the  girt  woak  tree  that's  in  the  dell. 
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An'  there,  in  leiiter  years,  I  roved 
Wi'  thik  poor  maid  I  fondly  loved, — 
The  maid  too  feair  to  die  so  soon, — 
When  evenen  twilight,  or  (he  moon, 
Cast  light  enough  'ithin  the  pleiice 
To  show  the  smiles  upon  her  feace, 
Wi'  eyes  so  dear's  the  glassy  pool, 
An'  lips  an'  chcaks  so  soft  as  wool. 
There  han'  in  han',  wi'  bosoms  warm, 
Wi'  love  that  burned  but  thought  noo  harm, 
Below  the  wide-boughed  tree  we  .passed 
The  happy  hours  that  went  too  vast; 
Ad'  though  she'll  never  be  my  wife. 
She's  still  my  leaden  star  o'  life. 
She's  gone:  an'  she've  a-left  to  me 
Hermem'ry  in  the  girt  ■woalc  tree; 
Zoo  I  do  love  noo  tree  so  well 
'S  the  girt  woak  tree  that's  in  the  dell. 

An'  oh!  mid  never  ax  nor  hook 

Be  brought  to  spweil  his  steately  look; 

Nor  ever  roun'  his  ribby  zides 

Mid  cattle  rub  thcr  heairy  hides; 

Nor  pigs  rout  up  his  turf,  but  keep 
His  Iwonesomc  shcSdc  vor  harmless  sheep; 
An'  let  en  grow,  an'  1st  en  spread, 
An'  let  en  live  when  I  be  dead. 
But  oh!  if  men  should  corrie  an'  vcU 
The  girt  woak  tree  that's  in  the  dell, 
An'  build  his  planks  'ithin  the  dde 
O'  zome  girt  ship  to  plough  the  tide, 
Then,  life  or  death!  I'd  goo  to  sea, 
A  sail^n  wi"  the  girt  woak  tree: 
An'  I  upon  his  plajiks  would  stand. 
An'  die  a-fightdrt  vor  the  land, — 
The  land  so  dear, — the  land  so  free, — 
The  land  that  bore  the  girt  woak  tree; 
Vor  I  do  love  noo  tree  so  well 
'S  the  girt  woak  tree  that's  in  the  ddl. 

WUiioM  Barnes  liSoi-isa6] 
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TO  THE  WILLOW-TREE 

Thou  art  to  all  losl  love  ihe  best, 

The  only  true  plant  found, 
Wherewith  young  men  and  maids  distressed, 

And  left  of  love,  are  crowned. 

When  once  the  lover's  rose  is  dead, 
Or  laid  aside  forlorn: 

Then  willow-garlands  'bout  the  bead 
Bedewed  with  tears  are  worn. 

When  with  neglect,  the  lovers'  bane. 

Poor  maids  rewarded  be 
For  iheir  love  lost,  their  only  gain 

Is  but  a  wreath  from  thee. 

And  underneath  thy  cooling  shade, 

When  weary  of  the  li^t, 
The  love-spent  youth  and  love-sick  maid 

Come  to  weep  out  the  night. 

Robtrt  Bcrrick  [[S9"-'*74l 


ENCHANTMENT 

The  deep  seclusion  of  this  forest  path, — 

O'er  which  the  green  boughs  weave  a  canopy; 

Along  which  bluet  and  anemone 

Spread  dim  a  carpet;  where  the  Twilight  hath 

Her  cool  abode;  and,  sweet  as  aftermath. 

Wood-fragrance  roams,— has  so  enchanted  me. 

That  yonder  blossoming  bramble  seems  to  be 

A  Sylvan  resting,  rosy  from  her  bath: 

Has  so  enspelled  me  with  tradition's  dreams. 

That  every  foam-white  stream  that,  twinkling,  flows, 

And  every  bird  that  flutters  wings  of  tan, 

Or  warbles  hidden,  to  my  fancy  seems 

A  Naiad  dancing  lo  a  Faun  who  blows 

Wild  woodland  music  on  the  pipes  of  Pan. 

MadisoH  Caieein  li86t-ioNl 
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I  THINK  that  I  shall  n 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tn 


A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  pressed 
Against  the  earth's  sweet  ilowing  lireast; 


A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day 
And  lifta  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 


A  tree  that  may  in  summer  wear 
A  nest  of  robitts  in  her  bair; 

Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain; 
Who  intimately  lives  with  rain. 

Poems  are  made  by  fods  like  me, 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 

Joyce  Kilmer  [iSS6- 


THE  HOLLY-TREE 

0  READEtil  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  see 

The  Holly-tree? 
The  eye  that  contemplates  it  well  perceives 

Its  glossy  leaves 
Ordered  by  an  Intelligence  so  wise 
As  might  confound  the  Atheist's  sophistries. 

Below,  a  circling  fence,  its  leaves  are  seen. 

Wrinkled  and  keen; 
No  grazing  cattle,  through  their  prickly  round, 

Can  reach  to  wound ; 
But,  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear. 
Smooth  and  unarmed  the  pointless  leaves  appear. 

1  love  to  view  these  things  with  curious  eyes, 

And  moralize; 
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And  in  this  wisdom  of  the  Holly-tree 

Can  emblem  see 
Wherewith,  perchance,  to  make  a  pleasant  rhyme,- - 
One  which  may  profit  in  the  after-time. 

Thus,  though  abroad,  perchance,  I  might  appear 

Harsb  and  austere; 
To  those  who  on  my  leisure  would  intrude, 

Reserved  and  nide; 
Gentle  at  home  amid  my  friends  I'd  be, 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  HoUy-tree. 

And  should  my  youth— as  youth  is  apt,  I  know,— 

Some  harshness  show. 
All  vain  asperities  I,  day  by  day. 

Would  wear  away, 
Till  the  smooth  temper  of  my  age  should  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  Hally-tree. 

And  as,  when  all  the  summer  trees  are  seen 

So  bright  and  green, 
The  Holly-leaves  their  fadeless  hues  display 

Less  bright  than  they; 
But  when  the  bare  and  wintry  woods  we  see. 
What  then  so  cheerful  as  the  Holly-tree?— 

So,  serious  should  my  youlh  appear  among 

The  thoughtless  throng; 
So  would  I  seem,  amid  the  young  and  gay. 

More  grave  than  they; 
That  in  my  age  as  cheerful  I  might  be 
As  the  green  winter  of  the  Holly-tree. 

Robert  Soulhey  [1774-1*431 

THE  PINE 

The  elm  lets  fall  its  leaves  before  the  frost. 
The  very  oak  grows  shivering  and  sere, 

The  trees  are  barren  when  the  summer's  lost: 
But  one  tree  keeps  its  goodness  all  the  year. 
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Green  pine,  aadmngiiig  as  the  days  go  by, 

Thou  art  thyself  beneath  whatever  sky: 

My  shelter  from  all  winds,  my  own  strong  pine, 
Tis  spring,  'tis  summer,  still,  while  thou  art  mine. 

Augusta  Webster  [18J7-1894] 


"WOODMAN,  SPARE  THAT  TREE" 

WooDUAN,  spare  that  tree! 

Touch  not  a  single  bought 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

AJid  I'll  protect  it  now. 
'Twas  my  forefather's  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot; 
There,  woodman,  let  U  stajid, 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not ! 

That  old  familiar  tree, 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  ^read  o'er  land  and  sea, — 

And  wouldst  thou  hew  it  down? 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke! 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  tics; 
O,  spare  that  aged  oak, 

Now  towering  to  the  skies! 

When  but  an  idle  boy 

I  sought  its  grateful  shade; 
In  all  their  gushing  joy 

Here,  too,  my  sisters  played. 
My  mother  kissed  mo  here; 

My  father  pressed  my  hand — 
Forgive  this  foolish  tear. 

But  let  that  aid  oak  stand! 

My  heart-strings  round  thee  cling, 
Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend! 

Here  shall  the  wild-bird  sing, 
And  still  thy  branches  bend. 
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Old  tree!  the  storm  still  bravel 
And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot; 

While  I've  a  hand  to  save, 
Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not. 

George  Pope  Morris  I1S01-1864I 


THE  BEECH  TREE'S   PETITION 

0  LEAVE  thisTiarren  spot  to  me! 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree! 
Though  bush  or  floweret  never  grow 
My  dark  unwarming  shade  below; 
Nor  summer  bud  perfume  the  dew 
0(  rosy  blush,  or  yellow  hue; 
Nor  fruits  of  autumn,  blossom-bom. 
My  green  and  glossy  leaves  adorn; 
Nor  murmuring  tribes  from  me  derive 
Th'  ambrosial  amber  of  the  hive; 
Yet  leave  this  barren  spot  to  me: 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beecheo  tree! 

Thrice  twenty  summers  I  have  seen 
The  sky  grow  bright,  the  forest  green; 
And  many  a  wintry  wind  have  stood 
In  blooraless,  fruitless  solitude, 
Since  childhooil  in  my  pleasant  bower 
First  spent  its  sweet  and  sportive  hour; 
Since  youthful  lovers  in  my  shade 
Their  vows  of  truth  and  rapturj  made, 
And  on  my  trunk's  surviving  frame 
Carved  many  a  long-forgotten  name. 
Oh !  by  the  sighs  of  gentle  sound. 
First  breathed  upon  this  sacred  ground; 
By  all  that  Love  has  whispered  here. 
Or  Beauty  heard  with  ravished  ear; 
As  Love's  own  altar  honor  me : 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree! 

Thomas  Campbell  [1777-1844] 
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THE  POPLAR  HELD 

The  popl  e  shadt; 

And  the  1  colonnade; 

The  wind  the  kavcs, 

NorOuse  ;ceives. 

Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  I  first  took  a  view 
Of  my  favorite  field,  and  the  bank  where  they  grew. 
And  now  in  the  grass  behold  they  are  laid, 
And  the  tree  is  my  seat  that  once  lent  me  a  shade. 

The  blackbird  has  ■Red  to  another  retreat. 
Where  the  hazeb'  afFoid  him  a  screen  from  the  heit; 
And  the  scene  where  his  melody  charmed  me  before 
Resounds  with  hb  sweet-flowing  ditty  no  more. 

My  fugitive  years  are  aJl  hasting  away, 

And  I  must  ere  long  tie  as  lowly  as  they, 

With  a  turf  on  my  breast  and  a  stone  at  my  head. 

Ere  another  such  grove  shall  arise  in  its  stead..  / 

1^  a  si^t  to  engage  me,  if  anything  can. 
To  muse  on  the  perishing  pleasures  ot  man ; 
Though  bis  life  be  a  dreain,  his  enjoyraents,  I  s«e, 
Have  a  bang  less  durable  even  thoa  he. 

Wiiiuim  Omper  (i7)i-iS<»1 


THE  PLANTING  OF  THE  APPLE-TREE 

Coue,  let  us  [Jont  the  D{vl«-tFee. 
Cleave  the  tou^  greensward  with  the  spsdej  1 
Wide  let  its  hoUow  bed  be  made; 
There  gently  lay  the  roots,  and  there 
Sift  the  dark  mould  with  kindly  care, 

And.prcss  it  o'er  them  tenderly. 
As,  round  the  sleefung  infant's  feet,  ' 

We  softly  fold  the  cradlc-shceti 

So  plant  we  the  ai^le-tc«e. 
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What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree? 
Buds,  which  the  breath  of 
Shall  lengthen  into  leafy  sprays; 
Boughs  where  the  thrush,  with 
Shall  haunt,  and  sing,  and  hide  her  nest; 

We  plant,  upon  the  sunny  lea, 
A  shadow  for  the  noontide  hour, 
A  shelter  from  the  summer  shower, 

When  we  plant  the  apple-tree. 

Wbat  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree? 
Sweets  foi  a  hundred  ilowcry  springs 
To  load  the  May-wind's  restless  wings. 
When,  from  the  orchard-row,  be  pours 
Its  Iragrancc  through  our  open  doors; 

A  world  of  blossoms  for  the  bee. 
Flowers  for  the  stck  girl's  silent  room. 
For  the  glad  infant  spri^  ol  bloom. 

We  plant  with  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree? 
Fruits  that  shall  swell  in  sunny  June, 
And  redden  in  the  August  noon, 
And  drop,  when  gentle  airs  come  by, 
That  fan  the  blue  September  sky, 

While  children  come,  with  cries  of  ^ee, 
And  seek  them  where  the  fragrant  grass 
Betrays  their  bed  to  those  who  pass, 

At  the  foot  of  the  apple-tree. 

And  when,  above  this  apple-tree, 
The  winter  stars  are  quivering  bright. 
And  winds  go  howling  through  the  night, , 
Girls,  whose  young  eyes  o'erflow  with  mirth, 
Shall  peel  its  fruit  by  cottage-hearth, 

And  guests  in  prouder  homes  shall  see. 
Heaped  with  the  grape  of  Cintra's  vine 
And  golden  orange  of  the  line, 

The  fruit  of  the  apple-tree. 
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The  fruitage  of  this  apple-tree 
Winds  and  our  flag  of  stripe  and  star 
Shall  bear  to  coasts  that  lie  afar, 
Where  men  shall  wonder  at  the  view, 
And  ask  in  what  fair  groves  they  grew; 

And  sojourners  beyond  the  sea 
Shall  think  of  childhood's  careless  day. 
And  long,  long  houre  of  summer  play, 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tiee.  ^ 

Each  year  shall  give  this  apple-tree 
A  broader  flush  of  roseate  bloom, 
A  deeper  maze  of  verdurous  gloom,  , 

And  loosen,  when  the  frost-douds  lower,    . 
TTie  crisp  brown  leaves  in  thicker  shower.  , 

The  years  shall  come  aud  pass,  but  we    . 
Shall  hear  no  longer,  where  we  lie, 
The  summer's  songs,  the  autumn's  sigh,   ■ 

In  the  boughs  of  the  apple-tree. 

And  time  shall  waste  this  apple-tree. 
Ob,  when  its  aged  branches  throw 
Thin  shadows  on  the  ground  below, 
Shalt  fraud  and  force  and  iron  will  ,  | 

Oppress  the  weak  and  helpless  still? 

What  shall  the  tasks  of  mercy  be. 
Amid  the  toib,  the  strifes,  the  tears 
Of  those  who  live  when  length  of  years 

Is  wasting  this  little  apple-tree? 

"Who  planted  this  old  apple-tree?" 
The  children  of  that  distant  day 
Thus  to  some  ag^d  man  shall  say. 
And,  gazing  on  its  mossy  stem. 
The  gray-haired  man  shall  answer  them: 

"A  poet  of  the  land  was  he. 
Bom  in  the  rude  but  good  old  times; 
Tb  said  he  made  some  quaint  old  rhymes, 

On  planting  the  apple-tree." 

William  Cullai  Bryant  [1794-1878) 
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OF  AN  ORCHARD 

Good  is  an  Orchard,  the  Sainl  saith, 
To  meditate  on  life  and  death, 
With  a  cool  well,  a  hive  of  bees, 
A  hennit's  grot  below  the  trees. 

Good  is  an  Orchard:  very  good. 
Though  one  should  wear  no  monkish  hood. 
Right  good,  when  Spring  awakes  her  flute, 
And  good  in  yellowing  time  of  fruit. 

Very  good  in  the  grass 
And  see  the  network  'i 
A  living  lace  of  blue  ai 
And  boughs  that  let  tl  n. 

The  bees  are  types  of  souls  that  dweD 
With  honey  in  a  quiet  cell; 
The  ripe  fruit  figures  goldenly 
The  soul's  perfection  in  God's  eye. 

Prayer  and  praise  in  a  country  home, 
Honey  and  fruit:  a  man  might  come, 
Fed  on  such  meats,  to  walk  abroad. 
And  in  his  Orchard  talk  with  God. 

Kaikerine  Tynan  [1861 


AN  ORCHARD   AT  AVIGNON 

The  hills  are  white,  but  not  with  bdow 
They  are  as  pale  in  summer  time, 

For  bcrb  or  grass  may  never  grow 
Upon  their  slopes  of  lime. 

Within  the  circle  of  the  hills 
A  ring,  all  flowering  in  a  round, 

An  orchard-ring  of  ajmond  fills 
The  plot  of  stony  ground. 
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More  fair  than  bap^ei  Ueea,  I  thank., 

Giown  in  wett-watered  paebue  lasd 
These  paidwd  and  etuBted  bcancbea,  {Hok 

Above  the  Etonee  and  sand. 

0  white,  austere,  ideal  place, 

Where  very  few  will  care  to  come, 
Where  spring  hath  lust  the  waving  grace 

She  wears  for  us  at  home! 

Fain  would  1  sit  and  watch  for  houra 

He  holy  whiteness  of  thy  hiUs, 
Their  wreath  of  pale  auroral  flowers. 

Their  peace  the  silence  fills. 

A  place  of  secret  peace  thou  art, 

Such  peace  as  in  an  hour  of  pain 
One  moment  filb  the  amazM  heart, 

And  never  comes  again. 

A.AtaryF.Rebitaon  [1857- 


THE  TIDE  RIVER     , 

Fnni  "  The  V/Ua  Babica  " 

CleaS  and  cool,  dear  and  cool, 
By  laughing  shallow  and  dreaming  pool; 

Cool  and  dear,  cool  and  dear, 
By  shining  shingle  and  foaming  weir; 
Under  the  crag  where  the  Ouzel  sings. 
And  the  ivied  wall  where  the  church-bell  rings, 
Undefiled,  for  the  tmdefiled; 
Play  by  me,  bathe  in  me,  mother  and  child. 

Dank  and  foul,  djuok  and  foul. 
By  the  smoliy  town  in  its  miaky  t»wl) 

Foul  and  daak,  foul  and  dank. 
By  wharf  and  sewer  and  slimy  bank; 
Darker  and  darker  the  futhei  I  go. 
Baser  and  baser  the  richer  1  gcow; 

Who  dare  sport  with  the  sin-dtcfiled? 
Shrink  from  me,  tuni  from  me,  moither  and  child. 
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Strong  and  free,  strong  and  free, 
The  flood'gates  arc  open,  away  to  the  aea. 

Free  and  strong,  free  and  strong. 
Cleansing  my  streams  as  I  hurry  along, 
To  the  golden  sands,  and  the  leaping  bar. 
And  the  taintless  tide  that  awaits  me  afar. 
As  I  lose  myself  in  the  infinite  main, 
Like  a  soul  that  has  sinned  and  is  pardoned  again, 
Undefiled,  for  the  undefiled; 
Play  by  me,  bathe  in  mc,  mother  and  child. 

CkarUs  Kingslty  (iBi9-i8ji| 


THE   BROOK'S  SONG 

From  "  Hk  Brook  " 

I  couE  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hem, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally, 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 

To  bicker  down  a  valley. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down. 
Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 

By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town. 
And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

Till  last  by  Phihp's  farm  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

for  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

I  chatter  over  stony  ways. 
In  little  shar;«  and  trebles, 

I  babble  into  «ddying  bays, 
I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret 
By  many  a  fidd  and  fallow, 

And  many  a  fairy  foRland  set 
With  wlllow'Wecd  and  mftUow. 
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I  chatter,  chatWr,  as  I  flow 

To  join  th£  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out. 

With  here  a  blossom  sailing, 
And  here  and  there  a  histj  troUt, 

And  here  and  there  a  grayliflg, 

And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 

Upon  me,  as  I  travel 
With  many  a  silvery  water-break 

Above  tfie  golden  gravel, 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

I  sted  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots,    ' 

I  slide  by  hazel  covers; 
I  move  the  sweet  forget- me-nOts 

That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glanc«. 
Among  biy  skimming  swallo'its; 
--J  make  the  netted  sunbeam  dance  ' 
Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

I  murmur  nifder  moon  and  stais 

In  brambty  witderaCBses; 
I  linger  by  my  shittgiv  bars; 

I  loiter  njundmy  cresses; 

And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 

Tt>  join  the  brunming  liver. 
For  men  may  come  and  men  riiay  go, 

But  1  go  on  for  ever 
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ARETHUSA 

Abethusa  aiose 

From  her  couch  of  snows 
In  tie  AcroceraunUn  momitaina,— 

From  cloud  and  from  crag. 

With  many  a  jag, 
Shepherding  her  bright  fountains. 

She  leapt  down  the  rocks 

With  her  rainbow  locks 
Streaming  among  the  streams; 

Her  steps  paved  with  green 

The  downward  ravine 
Which  slopes  to  the  western  gleams: 

And  gliding  and  ^ringing. 

She  went,  ever  singing, 
In  murmurs  as  soft  as  sleep; 

The  Earth  seemed  to  love  her, 

And  Heaven  smiled  above  her. 
As  she  lingered  towards  the  deep-     • 

Then  Alpheus  bold, 

Od  his  glacier  cold, 
With  his  trident  the  mountains  strook. 

And  opened  a  chasm 

In  the  rocks; — ^with  the  spasm 
All  Erymanthus  shook. 

And  the  Uack  south  wind 

It  unsealed  behind 
The  urns  of  the  silent  anow, 

And  earthquftlce  and  thunder 

Did  rend  in  sunder 
The  bars  of  the  swings  below: 

And  the  beard  and  the  hair 

Of  the  Hiver-«od  weue 
Seen  thmmgh  tbt  toixent's  tmeap, 

Ab  he  followed  the  light 

Of  the  fleet  nymph's  ffight    , 
To  the  brink  of  the  Dorian  dttp. 
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"Ofi,  save  me!   Oh,  guide  mel 

And  bid  the  deep  hide  me! 
For  he  grasps  me  now  by  the  hair!" 

The  loHd  Ocean  heard. 

To  its  bloe  depth  stirred, 
And  divided  at  her  prayer; 

And  under  the  water 

The  Eanh's  white  dau^ter 
Fled  like  a  sunny  beam; 

Behind  her  descended, 

Her  btUows,  unblended 
With  the  brackish  Dorian  streant. 

Like  a  gloomy  stain 

On  the  emerald  main, 
AlpheuB  rushed  behind, — 

As  an  eagle  pursuing 

A  dove  to  its  ruin 
Down  the  streams  of  the  cloudy  wind. 

Under  the  bowers 
Where  the  Ocean  Powers 

Sit  on  their  pearlM  thrones; 
Through  the  coral  woods 
Of  the  weltering  floods. 

Over  heaps  of  unvalued  stones; 
Through  the  dim  beams 
Which  amid  the  streams 

Weave  a  network  of  colored  H^t; 
And  under  the  caves 
Where  the  shadowy  waves 

Are  as  green  as  the  forest's  night;-  -  . 
butspccding  the  shark, 
And  the  swordiish  dark, — 

Under  the  Ocean's  foam. 
And  up  through  the  rifts 
Of  the  mountain  clifts, 

Tliey  passed  to  their  Dorian  home. 

And  now  from  their  fountains 
In  Enna's  mountains. 
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Down  oae  vale  where  the  momins  basks. 

Like  friends  ouce  parted 

Grown  single-hearted, 
They  ply  their  watery  tasks. 

At  sunrise  they  leap 

From  their  cradles  steep 
In  the  cave  of  the  shelving'hill; 

At  noontide  they  flow 

Through  the  woods  below 
And  the  meadows  of  asphodel; 

And  at  night  they  sleep 

In  the  rocking  deep 
Beneath  the  Ortygian  shore;— 

Like  spirits  that  lie 

In  the  azure  sky. 
When  they  love  but  hvc  no  more. 

Percy  Bysske Shcliey  |i7gi-i8ii] 

THE  CATARACT  OF  LODORE 

"How  does  the  water 
Come  down  at  Lodore?" 
My  Utile  boy  asked  me 
Thus,  once  on  a  time; 
And  moreover  he  tasked  me 
To  tell  him  in  rhyme. 
Anon,  at  the  word, 
There  first  came  one  daughter. 
And  then  came  another, 
To  second  and  third 
The  request  of  their  brother. 
And  to  hear  how  the  water 
Comes  down  at  Lodore, 
With  its  rush  and  its  roar. 

As  many  a  lime 

They  had  seen  it  before. 

So  I  lokl  them  in  rhyme. 

For  of  rhymes  I  had  store; 

And  'twa£  in  my  voaiUoQ 

For  their  recreatioa 
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That  so  I  should  sing; 
Because  I  was  Laureate 
To  them  and  the  King. 

From  its  sources  which  wdl 
In  the  tam  on  the  fell; 
From  its  fountsiiffi 
In  the  mountains, 
Its  nils  and  its  gills; 
Through  moss  and  through  brake, 
It  nuis  and  it  creeps 
For  a  while,  till  it  sleeps 
In  its  own  little  lake. 
And  thence  at  departing. 
Awakening  and  starting, 
It  runs  through  the  rec<ls, 
And  away  it  proceeds, 
Through  meadow  and  glade, 

In  sun  and  in  shade. 
And  through  the  wood-shelter, 
Among  crags  in  its  flurry, 
Helter-skelter, 
Hurry-skuny. 
Here  it  comes  sparkling, 
And  there  it  ties  darkling; 
Now  smoking  and  frothing 
Its  tumult  and  wrath  in, 
Till,  in  this  rapid  race 
On  which  it  is  bent, 
It  reaches  the  place 
Of  its  steep  descent. 

The  cataract  strong 

Then  plunges  along, 

Strikiag  a  ad  raging 

As  if  a  war  raging 
Its  caverns  and  rocks  among; 
Rising  and  leaping, 
Sinking  and  creeping, 
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Swelling  and  swe^HUg, 

Showering  and  springing. 
Flying  and  flinging, 
Writhing  and  ringing, 
frying  and  whisking. 
Spouting  and  frisking, 
Turning  and  twbting, 

Around  and  around 
With  endless  rebound: 

Smiting  and  fighting, 

A  sight  to  delight  in; 
Confounding,  astounding, 
Dizzying  and  deafening  the  ear  with  its  sound. 

Collecting,  projecting. 
Receding  and  speeding. 
And  shocking  and  rocking, 
And  darting  and  parting. 
And  threading  and  spreading, 
And  whiz/ in  g  and  hissing, 
And  dripping  and  skipping. 
And  hitting  and  splitting, 
And  shining  and  twining, 
And  rattling  anil  battling, 
And  shaking  and  quaking. 
And  pouring  and  roaring. 
And  waving  and  raving, 
And  tossing  and  crossing, 
And  llowing  and  going. 
And  running  and  stunning. 
And  Coaming  and  roaming. 
And  dinning  and  spinning, 
And  dropping  and  hopping, 
And  working  and  jerking, 
And  guggling  and  struggling. 
And  heaving  and  cleaving. 
And  moaning  and  groaning; 

And  glittering  and  frittering, 
And  gathering  and  leathering, 
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And  whitening  and  bri^tening, 
And  quivering  and  shivering, 
And  huirying  and  skurrying, 
And  thundering  and  fioundering; 

Dividing  and  gliding  and  sliding, 

And  falling  and  brawling  and  sprawling, 

And  driving  and  riving  and  slriving. 

And  sprinkUag  and  twinkling  and  wrinkling. 

And  sounding  and  bounding  and  rounding. 

And  bubbling  and  iroubUng  and  doubling. 

And  grumbling  and  rumbling  and  tumbling, 

And  clattering  and  battering  and  shattering;    - 

Retreating  and  beating  and  meeting  and  sheeting, 
Delaying  and  straying  and  pktying  and  spraying. 
Advancing  and  prancing  and  glancing  and  dancing. 
Recoiling,  turmoiling  and  toiling  and  boiling, 
And  gleaming  and  streaming  and  stcanung  and  beaming. 
And  rushing  and  flushing  and  brushing  and  gushing. 
And  flapping  and  rapping  and  clapping  and  slapping,  . 
And  curling  and  whirhng  and  purling  and  twirling, 
And  thumping  and  plumping  and  bumping  and  jumping, 
And  dashing  and  dashing  and  splashing  and  dashing) 
And  so  never  ending,  but  always  descending. 
Sounds  and  motions  for  ever  and  ever  are  blending  - 
All  at  once  and  all  o'er,  with  a  mighty  uproar, — 
And  this  way  the  water  comes  down  at  Lodore. 

Robert  Southey  [i77«^i843l 


SONG  OF  THE  CHATTAHOOCHEE 

■Out  of  the  kilkof  Habersham, 
Down  the  viUoys  of  Hall, 
I  hurry  amain  to  reach  the  plain. 
Run  the  rapid  and  leap  the  fall, 
SfJit  at  the  TOdt  and  together  again, 
Accept  my  bed,  or  nanov/  or  wide, 
And  flee  from  folly  on  every  side 
With  a  lo\'er^  pain  to  attain:  tbe  plalii      ' 
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Far  from  tbe  hills  <A  Haberdiain, 
Far  from  the  valleys  of  Hall. 

All  down  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

All  through  the  valleys  of  Hall, 
Hie  rushes  cried  Abide,  abUU, 
ITie  wilful  waterwceds  hdd  me  thrall. 
The  laving  laurd  turned  my  tide, 
The  ferns  and  the  foDdting  grass  said  Stay, 
Tie  dewberry  dipped  for  to  work  delay, 
And  the  little  reeds  sighed  Abidt,  abid*. 

Bere  m  the  hilh  of  Eaberskam, 

Eat  in  Ae  valltyt  of  BaU. 

High  o'er  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

Veiling  the  valleys  of  HatI, 
The  hickory  told  me  manifold 
Fair  tales  of  shade,  the  poplar  tall 

Wrought  mc  her  shadowy  self  to  hold. 
The  chestnut,  the  oak,  the  walnut,  the  pJne, 
Overleaning,  with  flickering  meaning  and  sign. 
Said,  Pass  not,  so  cold,  these  manifold 

Deep  shades  of  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

These  glades  in  the  valleys  of  Hall. 

And  oft  in  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

And  oft  in  the  valleys  of  Hall, 
The  white  quartz  shone,  and  the  smbcrth  brook-stODf 
Did  bar  me  of  passage  with  friendly  brawl. 
And  many  a  luminous  jewel  lone 
— Crystals  clear  or  a-cLoud  with  mist. 
Ruby,  garnet  and  amethyst — 
Made  lures  with  the  lights  of.streamiiig  stone 

In  the  clefts  of  the  hills  of  Habettiiam, 

In  the  beds  of  the  valleys  of  Hall. 

But  oh,  not  the  hlUs  of  Habersham, 

And  oh,  not  the  valleys  of  Hall 
Avail:  I  am  fain  for  to  water  the  plaio. 
Downward  the  voioea  of  Duty  call — 
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Downward,  to  toil  and  be  mixed  with  the  main. 
The  dry  fields  bum,  and  the  mills  arie  to  turn, 
And  a  myriad  flowers  mortally  yearn, 
And  the  lordly  main  from  beyond  the  plain 

Calls  o'er  the  hJUs  of  Habersham, 

Calls  thtougb  the  vatteys  of  Hall. 

Sidney  Lamier  [1841-1881] 


"FLOW  GENTLY,  SWEET  AFTON" 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Aftoo,  among  thy  gtieen  biaes; 
Flow  gently,  I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise;     , 
My  Mary's  asiaep  by  thy  jannnuring  stream^ 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  distuib  not  her  dfie&m. 

Thou  stock-dove  whose  echo  resounds  through  the  glen, 
Ye  wild  whistling  blackbirds  in  yon  thorny  den, 
Thou  green-crested  lapwing,  thy  screaming  forbcai; 
1  charge  you  disturb  jiot  my  slumbering  fair. 

How  lofty,  sweet  Afton,  thy  neighboring  hilb, 
Far  marked  with  the  courses  of  clear- winding  rills; 
There  daily  I  wander  as  noon  rises  high. 
My  flocks  and  my  Mary's  sweet  cot  in  my  eye. 

How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  valleys  below. 
Where  wild  in  thf*  woodlands  the  primroses  blow; 
There  oft  as  mild  evening  weeps  over  the  lea. 
The  sweet-scented  t>irk  shades  my  Mary  and  me. 

Thy 
And 
How 

As,  £  ir  wave,, 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes; 
Flow  gendy,  sweet  river,  the  (heme  of  my  lays; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  mumniring  stream, 
Flow  gently,  Sweet  Afton,  d^urb  not  her  dream. 

Robert  Bunt)  1i7S9-'itb61 
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CANADIAN  BOAT-SONG 

THE  RIVER  ST.  lAWRENCE 

Faintly  as  toUs  the  eveoing  chime 
Out  voices  keep  tune  aod  our  oais  keep  tima. 
Soon  as  the  voods  on  shore  look  dJtn, 
We'll  sing  at  St.  Ann's  our  parting  hymn. 
Row,  brothers,  row,  the  stream  runs  fast, 
The  rapds  are  near  and  the  daylight's  past. 

Why  should  we  yet  our  sail  unfurl? 
There  is  not  a  breath  the  blue  wave  to  curi. 
But,  when  the  wind  blows  off  the  shore, 
Oh,  sweetly  well  rest  our  weary  oar. 
Blow,  breezes,  blow,  the  stream  runs  fast. 
The  rapids  are  near  and  the  daylight's  past, 

Utawas'  tidel  this  trembling  moon 
Shall  see  us  float  over  thy  surges  soon. 
Saint  of  this  green  isle!  hear  our  prayers, 
Oh,  grant  us  cool  heavens  and  favoring  aira. 
Blow,  breezes,  blow,  the  stream  runs  fast, 
The  rapids  are  near  and  the  daylight's  past. 

Thomas  Moen  tt77(r'8s«l 

THE  MARSHES  OF  GLYNN 

Gloous  of  the  live-oaks,  beautiful-braided  and  woven 
With  intricate  shades  of  the  vines  that  myriad-cloven 
Clamber  the  forks  of  the  multiform  boughs,— 
Emerald  twilights, — 
Virginal  shy  lights, 
Wrought  of  the  leaves  to  allure  to  the  whisper  of  vows. 
When  lovers  pace  timidly  down  through  the  green  colon- 
nades 
Of  the  dim  sweet  woods,  of  the  dear  dark  woods, 

Of.the  heavenly  woodsand  glades, 
That  run  to  the  radiant  marginal  sand-beach  within 
The  wide  sea-marshe$  of  Glynn; — 
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Beautiful  glooms,  soft  dusks  in  the  Boond^  fire,-— 

Wiklwood  privacies,  closets  of  lone  detire, 

Chamber  from  chamber  parted  with  wavering  ams  of 

Cells  for  the  passionate  [Measure  of  prayer  to  the  soul  that 

Pure  with  a  sense  of  the  passing  of  saints  through  the  wood, 
Cool  for  the  dutiful  weighing  of  ill  with  good; — 

O  braided  dusks  of  the  oak  and  woven  shades  of  the  vine, 
While  the  riotous  noonday  sun  of  the  June-day  long  didahine 
Ye  held  me  fast  in  your  heart  and  1  held  you  fast  in  mine; 
But  now  when  the  noon  is  no  ntose,  and  dot  is  rest. 
And  the  sun  is  a-wait  at  the  ponderous  gate  of  the  West, 
And  the  slant  yellow  beam  down  the  wood-ude  doth  seem 
Like  a  lane  into  heaven  that  leads  from  a  dream, — 
Ay,  now,  when  my  soul  all  day  hath  drunken  the  sosl  of  the 

oal. 
And  my  heart  is  at  ease  from  men,  and  the  wearisome  sound 

of  the  stxokx 
Of  the  scythe  of  time  and  the  trowd  of  trade  is  low, 
And  belief  overmadera  doubt,  and  I  know  that  I  know. 
And  my  spirit  is  grown  to  a  lordly  great  compass  within. 
That  the  length  and  the  breadth  and  the  swe^  of  the 

marshes  of  Glynn 
Will  work  me  no  fear  like  the  fear  they  have  wrought  me  of 

yore 
When  length  was  fatigue,  and  when  breadth  was  but  bitter- 

And  when  terror  and  shrinking  and  dreary  unnamable  pain 
Drew  over  mc  out  of  the  merciless  miles  of  the  plain, — 

Oh,  now,  unafraid,  I  am  fain  to  face 

llie  vast  sweet  visage  of  space. 
To  the  edge  of  the  wood  I  am  drawn,  I  am  drawn, 
Where  the  gray  beach  glinunering  runs,  as  a  belt  of  the  daira, 

For  a  mete  and  a  mark 

To  tke  loKM-dark.'— 

So: 
Affable  live-oak,  leaning  low, — 
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Thus— with  your  favor— soft,  with  a  tevcient  hand, 
(Not  lightly  touching  your  pecsoa.  Lord  oE  the  land!) 
''BeiMUng  your  beauty  aside,  with  a  step  1  stand 
On  the  firm -packed  sand, 

Free 
By  a  world  or  marsh  that  borders  a  world  of  sea. 
Sinuous  southward  and  stBUOUS  northward  the  shimmering 

band 
Of  the  sand-beach  fastens  the  fringe  of  the  marsh  to  the 

folds  of  the  land. 
Inward  and  ootwaid  to  northward  and  southward  the  beacb- 

lines  hnger  and  curl 
As  a  silv^-WTOught  garment  that  dings  bo  and  follows  lim 

firm  sweet  limbs  of  a  girl. 
Vanishing,  Bwerving,  ev&mtOK  curving  again  into  si^i. 
Softly  the  sand-beach  wavers  away  to  a  dim  gray  looping  of 

ligbt. 
And  what  if  behind  me  to  westward  the  wall  of  the  woods 

stands  high? 
The  world  lies  east:  how  ample,  the  marsh  and  the  sea  and 

the  sky  I 
A  league  and  a  league  of  marsh-grass,  waist-high,  broad  in 

the  blade, 
Green,  and  all  of  a  height,  and  unflccked  with  a  light  or  a 

Stretch  leisurely  off,  in  a  pleasant  plain. 
To  the  terminal  blue  of  the  main. 

Oh,  what  is  abroad  in  the  marsh  and  the  terminal  sea? 
Somehow  my  soul  seems  suddenly  free 

From  the  weighing  of  fate  and  the  sad  discussion  of  sin. 

By  the  length  and  the  breadth  and  ihc  sweep  of  the  marshes 
of  Glynn. 

Ye  marshes,  how  candid  and  simple  and  nothing- withhold- 
ing and  free 

Ye  publish  yourselves  to  the  sky  and  c^er  youiselves  to  the 
sea! 

Tolerant  plains,  that  suffer  the  sea  and  the  rains  and  the  sun. 

Ye  spread  and  span  like  the  catholic  man  who  hath  mistily 
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God  out  of  knowledge  aiid  good  out  of  infinite  pain 
And  sight  out  of  UindncsB  and  puiity  out  of  a  stain. 

As  the  maisb-ben  secretly-  buildson  the  walcry  Bod^ 
Behold  I  will  build  me  a  nest  on  the  greatness  of  Cod: 
I  wEU  %  m  the  greatness  of  God  as  the  marah-ben  flies    - 
In  the  freedom  that  fills  all  the  space  'twixt  the  maish  and 

the  skies: 
By  so  many  roots  as  the  marsh-grass  sends  in  the  sod 
I  will  heartily  lay  me  a-hold  on  the  greatness  of  God: 
Oh,  like  to  the  greatness  of  God  is  the  greatness  within 
The  range  of  the  marshes,  the  liberal  marshes  of  Glynn. 

And  the  sea  lends  laiige,  as  the  marsh:  lo,  out  of  his  plenty 

the  sea 
Pours  fast:  full  soon  the  time  of  the  flood-tide  must  be: 
Look  how  the  grace  of  the  sea  doth  go 
About  and  about  through  the  intricate  channels  that  flow 
Here  and  there, 
Everywhere, 
mi  his  waters  have  flooded  the  uttermost  creeks  and  the  low- 
lying  lanes, 
And  the  marsh  is  meshed  with  a  million  veins, 
That  like  as  with  rosy  and  silvery  essences  flow 
In  the  rose-and-silvcr  evening  glow. 
Farewell,  my  lord  Sun  I 
The  creeks  overflow:  a  thousand  rivulets  run 
Twixt  the  roots' of  the  sod;  the  blades  of  the  marsh-grass 

stir; 
Passeth  a  hurrj-ing  sound  of  wings  that  westward  whirr; 
Passeth,  and  all  is  still;  aod  the  currents  cease  to  run; 
And  the  sea  and  the  marsh  are  one. 

How  mill  the  plains  of  the  waters  be ! 
The  tide  is  in  his  ecstasv; 
The  tide  is  at  bis  highest  hetght: 
And  it  is  night. 

And  now  from  the  Vast  ot  the  Lord  will  the  watos  of  sleep 
Roll  in  on  the  aoula  of  men. 
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But  who  will  reveal  to  our  waking  kiffi 

The  fonns  that  swim  and  the  shapes  that  creep 

Under  the  waters  of  sleep? 
And  I  would  I  could  know  what  swimmetfa  below  when  the 

tide  comes  in 
On  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  marvelous  nucshcs  of 

Sidney  Lanitr  [tStr^66i\ 


THE  TROSACHS 

TuEEtE's  Dot  a  nook  within  this  solemn  Pass 

But  were  an  apt  coufessiooal  for  one 

Taught  by  his  summer  spent,  his  autumn  gone. 
That  Life  is  but  a  tale  of  morning  grass 
Withered  at  eve.    From  scenes  of  art  which  chase 

That  thought  away,  turn,  and  with  watchful  eyes 

Feed  it  'mid  Nature's  old  felicities, 
Rocks,  rivers,  and  smooth  lakes  more  clear  than  ^aas 
Untouched,  unbreathod  upon:.    Thrice  happy  quest. 

If  from,  a  golden  perch  of  aspen  spiay 

(October's  workmanship  to  rival  May) 
The  pensive  warbler  of  the  ruddy  breast 

That  moral  sweeten  by  a  heaven-taught  lay. 
Lulling  the  year,  with  all  its  caxea,  to  rest! 

WUliam  Wordswrth  [if7o~iSsc4 


HYMN 

BETORE  SnmiSE,  IN  THE  VALE  OT  CSAHO0HI 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  moming-star 
In  his  steep  course?    So  long  he  seems  to  pause 
On  thy  bald,  awful  head,  O  sovncign  Blaitcl 
The  Arve  and  Arveinm  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly;  but  thou,  most  awful  Fonn, 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines. 
Utnr  silently!    AtoiiimI  thee  and  above 
De^  is  the  air  and  dark,  snbtttaatial,  hbck. 
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Ad  ebon  mass:  mettuaks  thou  piercest  it, 
As  with  a  wedge!    But  when  I  look  again, 
It  b  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine, 
Thy  habitation  from  elernityl 

0  dread  and  silent  Mount !     I  gazed  upon  thee. 
Till  thou,  St  ill  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought:  entranced  in  prayer 

1  worshiped  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody. 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  thought. 
Yea,  with  my  Life  and  Life's  own  setret  joy: 
Till  the  dilating  Soul,  enrapt,  transfused, 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing— there. 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swelled  vast  to  Heaven! 

Anakc,  my  soul!  not  only  passive  praise  \ 

Thou  owest !  not  aione  these  swelling  tears, 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstasy!    Awake,  j 

Voice  of  sweet  song!    Awake,  my  Heart,  awake!     ' 
Green  vales  and  icy  clifis,  all  join  my  Hymn. 


Whos&nk  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  Earth? 
Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetuaJ  streams? 

Arid  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  iitrccly  glad! 
Who  called  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  deaths 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks, 
For  ever  shattered  and  the  same  for  ever? 
Who  gave  you  your  invultterablc  lifs^ 


; 
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Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy, 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam? 
And  who  commanded  {and  the  silence  came). 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest? 

Ye  ice-fallsl  ye  that  from  the  mounuin's  bmw 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice, 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge! 

Motionless  torrents!  silent  cataracts! 

Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  Gates  of  Heaven 

Beneath  the  keen  full  moon?    Who  bade  the  sun 

Clothe  you  with  rainbows?    Who,  with  living  flowers 

Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet? — 

God!  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 

Answer!  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo.  God! 

God!  sing  ye  meadow -si  reams  with  gladsome  voice! 

Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds! 

And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 

And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God! 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost! 
Ye  wild  goals  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest! 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mou  n  tain -storm ! 
Ye  Ightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds! 
Ye  ligns  and  woncjers  of  the  demenls! 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise! 

Thou  too,  hoar  Mount!  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks, 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard, 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene, 
IntoVhe  depth  of  clouds  that  veil  thy  breast — 
Thou  loo  again,  stupendous  Mountnlnl  thou 
That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bowed  low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow  traveling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 
Solemnly  seemest,  Rke  a  vapory  doitd, 
To  rise  before  me— ^Rise,  O  ever  rise! 
Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  Earth! 
Thou  kingly  Spirit  throned  among  the  hlBs, 
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Thou  dread  ambassador  from  Earth  to  Heaven, 
Great  Hierarch!  teH  thou  the  s3ent  sky. 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun, 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God. 

Samuel  T-ayhr  Coleridge  (ij 


THE  PEAKS 
In  the  night 

Gray,  heavy  clouds  muffled  the  valleys. 
And  the  peaks  looked  toward  God  alone. 

"O  Master,  that  movest  ihe  wind  wich  a  finger. 

Humble,  idle,  futile  peaks  are  ve. 

Grant  that  we  may  run  swiftly  acrgsa  the  woirld 

To  huddle  in  worship  at  Thy  fsel." 

In  the  morning 

A  noise  of  men  ai  work  came  through  the  clear  blue  miles, 
And  the  little  Wack  cities  were  apparent. 

*'0  Master,  that  knowest  the  meaning  of  rafndFops, 

Humble,  idle,  futile  peaks  are  v/c. 

Give  voice  to  us,  we  pray,  O  Lord, 

That  we  riiny  sing  Thy  goodness  to  the  sun." 

In 


We  bow  to  Thy  witdom.  O  Lord — 
HumUe,  idle,  futile  t^e^s." 

In  the  night 

Gray,  heavy  clouds  muffled  (he  vaHeyg. 

And  the  peaks  looked  toward  God  alone. 

SUfihen  Crane  ( 
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KINCHINJUNGA 

NEXT  TO  EVEREST  HIGHEST  OF  UODNTAINS 

0  WHITE  piiest  of  Eternity,  around 
Whose  lofty  summit  Veiling  clouds  arise 
Of  the  earth's  immemorial  saoifice 
To  Brahma,  in  whose  breath  all  lives  and  dies; 
0  hierarch  enrobed  in  timeless  snows, 
First-born  of  Asia^  whose  niateraal  throes 
Seem  changed  now  to  a  nu'llioD  human  woes, 
Holy  thou  art  and  still!    Be  so,  nor  sound 
One  sigh  of  all  the  mystery  in  thee  found. 

For  in  this  world  too  much  is  overclear,' 
Immortal  ministrant  to  many  luids. 
From  whose  ice  dtars  flow,  to  Minting  sands. 
Rivers  that  each  libation  poured  expands. 
Too  much  is  known,  O  Ganges-giving  sire: 
Thy  people  fathom  life,  and  find  it  dice; 
Thy  peD[^  fathom  death,  and,  in  it,  fire 
To  hve  again,  though  in  Uhuioit's  sphere, 
Behold  coDcealed  as  grief  is  in  a  tear.  -   - 

Wherefore  continue,  still  enshrined,  thy  rites. 
Though  dark  Tibet,  that  dread  ascetic,  falls, 
In  strange  austerity,  whose  trance  appals, — 
Before  thee,  and  a  suppliant  on  thee  calls. 
Continue  still  thy  silence  high  and  sure. 
That  something  beyond  fleeting  may  endure- 
Something  that  shall  fotevermore  allure 
Imagination  on  to  mystic  flights 
Whereift  alone  no  wing  of  evil  lights. 

Yea,  wrap  thy  awful  gulfs  and  acolytes 

Of  lifted  granite  round  With  leadiless  snOwsL 

Stand  for  eternity,  while  pilgrim  rows 

Of  all  the  nations  envy  thy  repose. 

Ensheath  thy  swart  suUimities,  unsealed; 

Be  that  alone  on  eaith  which  has  not  failed; 

Be  that  which  never  yet  has  yearned  nor  aOed, 
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But  since  primeval  Power  npreared  thy  heights 
Has  stood  above  all  deaths  and  ail  delights. 

And  though  thy  loftief  brother  sbaU  be  king. 

High-priest  be  thou  to  Biahma  usrevcalcd, 

While  thy  while  sanctity  forever  sealed 

In  icy  silence  leaves  desire  congealed. 

In  ghostly  ministrations  to  the  sun, 

And  to  the  mendicant  stai^  and  the  moon-nun, 

Be  holy  still,  till  east  to  west  has  run, 

And  till  no  sacri&dal  suffering 

On  any  shrine  is  left  to  tell  life's  sting. 

Colt  Vottng  Ricr  (iSr*- 

THE  HILLS 

MossooRiE  and  Chakrata  Hill 

The  Jumna  flows  between 
And  from  Otakratn's  hills  afar  "    ' 

Klussooric's  vale  is  seen. 
The  mountains  sing  logclhcr 
In  cloud  or  sunny  weather. 
The  Jumna,  through  their  tclhcr, 

Foams  white  or  plunges  green.  '  '■  "' 

The  mountains  stahd  and  langh  at  T^e,      t^" 
They  pniar  up  the  FMnh.  ■ 

They  watch  the  ages  pass,  they  bring 
New  cerrturies  to  birth. 

They  feel  the  daybreak  shiver. 

They  see  Time  pasang  ever, 

As  floWB  tho  Jumna  Rivei'   ■ 
As  breaks  the  white  sea-surf. 

They  drink  tha  sun  in  a  golden  cup 

And  in  blue  nmt  the  ratn; 
With  asudden  brightening  they  meet  the  lighlnii 

Or  ere  it  strikes  the  t>lBin. 
They  seize  the  sullen  thunder 
And  take  it  up  fin'  plunder  i 

And  cast  it  down  and  under. 

And  up  and  back.again.  .  .  , 
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,  .  .  Here,  m  the  lu'tls  oi  ages 

I  met  thee  face  to  f»ce; 
O  mother  Earth,  O  lover  Earth, 

Look  down  on  me  with  grace. 
Give  me  thy  passion  bummg. 
And  thy  stroi^  patience,  tirniiog 
All  wrath  to  power,  aJl  yearning 

To  tnith,  thy  d'weBinK-{4ac«. 

JHll^l»  Creitftll  [ti    ~iw\ 

HEMLOCK  MOUNTAIN 
By  orange  grove  and  palm-tree,  we  walked  the  southern 

Each  day  more  still  and  golden  than  was  the  day  before. 
That  calm  and  languid  sunshinel    How  iaint  it  made  la 

grow 
To  look  on  Hemlock  Mountain  when  the  storm  hangs  low! 

To  see  its  rocky  pastures,  its  sparse  but  hardy  corn. 
The  mist  roll  off  its  forehead  before  a  harvest  mom; 
To  hear  the  pine-trees  crashing  across  its  gulfs  of  snow 
Upon  a  roaring  midnight  when  the  whirlwinds  Wow. 

Tell  not  of  loaC  AUautis,  or  faMed  Avaion; 
The  olive,  or  the  vineyard,  nw  winter  breathes  upon; 
Away  from  Hemlock  Mountain  we  couJd  not  well  forego, 
For  all  the  summer  islands  where  the  guU  tides  flow. 
Sarah  X.  Ckgkern  I1876- 

SUNEISE  ON  RVDAL  WATER 

Come  down  at  dawn  from  windless  hills 

Into  the  valley  of  the  lake. 
Where  yet  a  iarger  qoict  fills 

The  hour,  and  mist  and  n-ater  n*ake 
With  rocks  and  reeds  and  island  boughs 

One  silence  and  one  clement, 
Where  wonder  gnes  surely  as  once 

By  GalilcMi  ptowB, 
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Sunrise  on   Ryda!  Water         ■  I4J7 

Moveless  the  water  and  the  mist, 

Movdess  the  secret  air  above, 
Hushed,  as  upon  some  happy  tryst 

The  poised  expectancy  of  love; 
What  spirit  is  it  that  adores 

What  mighty  presence  yet  unseen?  . 
What  consummation  works  apace 

Between 
These  rapt  enchanted  shores? 

Never  did  virgin  bfcauty  wake 

Devouter  to  the  bridal  feast 
Than  moves  this  hour  upon  the  lake, 

In  adoration  to  the  east. 
Here  is  the  bride  a  god  may  know, 

The  primal  will,  the  young  consent. 
Till  surely  upon  the  E^pointed  mood 

Intent 
The  god  shall  leap — and,  lo, 

Over  the  lake's  end  strikes  the  sun- 
White,  ilameless  fire;  some  purity 

Thrilling  the  mist,  a  splendor  won 
Out  of  the  world's  heart.    Lei  there  be 

Thoughts,  and  atonements,  and  desires; 
Proud  limbs,  and  undclibcrale  tongue; 

Where  now  we  move  with  mortal  care 
Among 
Immortal  dews  and  fires. 

So  the  old  mating  goes  apace. 

Wind  with  the  sea,  and  blood  with  thought. 
Lover  with  lover;  and  the  grace 

Of  understanding  comes  unsought 
When  stars  into  the  twilight  steer, 

Or  thrushes  btrild  among  the  may. 
Or  wonder  moves  between  the  hills. 

And  day 

Comes  up  on  Rydal  mere. 
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THE  DESERTED  PASTURE 

I  LOVE  ihe  slony  pasture 
That  no  one  else  will  have. 
The  old  gray  rocks  so  friendly  seem, 
'  So  durable  and  brave. 

In  tranquil  contemplatioa 
It  watches  through  the  year, 
Seeing  the  frosty  stars  arise. 
The  slender  moons  appear. 

Its  mu^c  is  the  rain-wind, 
Its  choristers  the  birds, 
And  there  are  secrets  in  its  heart 
Too  wonderful  for  words. 

It  keeps  the  bright-eyed  creatures 
That  play  about  its  walls. 
Though  long  ago  its  milking  herds 
Were  banished  from  their  stalls. 

Oidy  the  children  come  there, 
For  buLtercups  in  May, 
Or  nuts  in  autumn,  where  it  lies  . 
Dreaming  the  hours  away. 

Long  since  its  strength  was  given 
To  making  good  increase, 
And  now  its  soul  is  turned  again 
To  beauty  and  to  peace. 

There  in  the  early  springtime 
The  violetG  ure  blue, 
And  adder-tongues  in  coats  of  gold 
Are  garmented  anew. 

There  bayberry  aijd  aster 
Are  cnHfded  on  its  floors, 
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To  Meadows 

When  marching  summer  halts  to  praise 
The  Lord  of  Out-of-doors. 

And  there  October  passes 
In  gorgeous  livery, — 
In  puiple  ash,  and  crimson  oak, 
And  golden  tulip  tree. 


TO  MEADOWS 


Ve  have  beheld  how  they 
With  wicker  arks  did  come 

To  kiss  and  bear  away 
The  richer  cowslips  home. 

Ye've  heard  them  sweetly  sing, 
And  seen  them  in  a  round. 

Each  virgin,  like  a  Spring, 
With  honeysuckles  crowned. 


Like  unthrifts,  having  spent 

Your  stock,  and  needy  grown, 
Ye're  left  here  to  lament 

Your  poor  estates,  alone. 

R^a-markk  I15BI-1674I 
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THE  CLOUD 

I  BRING  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  fltroers 

From  the  seas  and  the  stre&mB; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shalcen  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweel  buds  every  one. 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun, 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under; 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below. 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast; 
And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white, 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sublime  on  the  lowere  of  my  skiey  bowers 

Lightning  my  pilot  sits; 
In  a  cavem  under  h  fettered  the  thunder. 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits. 

Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion, 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me, 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  Genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea; 
Over  the  rilts.  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills. 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains, 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream. 

The  Spirit  he  loves  remains; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smile. 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 


The  sanguine  Suniise,  with  his  meteor  eyes, 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread, 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack, 
.  ,         When  the  morning  star  shines  dead, 
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The  Cloud  144! 

As  OD  the  jag  of  a  mountain-crag. 

Which  an  earthquake  rocts  and  swings, 
An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And,  when  Sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  sea  beneath, 

Its  ardors  of  rest  and  of  love, 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  tall  '    ■     ' 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above. 
With  wings  folded  I  rest  on  mine  airy  nest, 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbid  maiden  with  white  file  laden, 

_Whom  mortals  call  the  Moon, 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor. 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet, 

Which  only  the  angels  hear, 
May  have  broken  tht  woof  of  ray  tent's  thin  roof. 

The  Stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer. 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee 

IJke  a  swarm  of  golden  bees, 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  ;ny  wind-built  tent. 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas, 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high, 

Are  each  paved  with  the  taoan  and  these. 

I  bind  the  Sun's  tbnme  with  a  burning  zone, 

And  the  Moon's  with  agiidle  of  pearl; 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  Stars  reel  and  swim. 

When  the  Whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl. 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  shape. 

Over  a  torrent  sea, 
Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  h'ke  a  roof; 

The  mountains  its  coluirfns  be. 
The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  march, 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow, 
When  the  Powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  my  chair. 

Is  the  million-colored  bow; 
The  Sphere-fire  above  its  soft  colors  wove, 

While  the  moist  Earth  was  laughing  below. 
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I  am  the  daughter  of  Earth  and  Water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  Sky: 
I  pass  through.the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores; 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when  with  never  a  stain 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  their  convex  gleams 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air. 
I  silently  laugh  at  oiy  own  cenotaph. 

And  out  o/  the  caverns  o£  rain, 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb. 

I  arise,  and  unbuild  it  again. 

Percy  Bytskc  ShtUey  Inoi-iit'] 


The  ckmds  of  gray  engulf  the  day 
And  overwhelm  the  town; 


A  health  unto  the  happy, 

A  fig  for  bim  who  frets! 
It  is  not  rainmg  rain  to  me. 

It's  raining  violets. 

Robert  LoBcman  (1864- 
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SUMMER  INVOCATION 
O  GENTLE,  gentle  summer  rain. 

Let  not  the  silver  lily  pine, 
The  <!rooping  lily  pine  in  vain 

To  feel  that  dewy  touch  of  thine, — 
To  drink  thy  freshness  once  again, 
0  gentle,  gentle  summer  rain! 

In  heat  the  lajidscape  quivering  lies; 

The  calUe.pant  beneath  the  tree; 
Through  parching  air  and  purple  skies 

The  earth  looks  up,  in  vain,  for  thee; 
For  thee — for  thee,  it  looks  in  vain 
O  gentle,  gentle  summer  rain. 

Come  thou,  and  brim  the  meadow  streams, 

And  soften  aU  the  hills  with  mist, 
O  (ailing  dew!  from  buimng  dreams 

By  thee  shall  herb  and  flower  be  kiased, 
And  Earth  ^tall  bless  thee  yet  again, 
O  gentle,  gentle  summer  rain. 

William  Cox  BenncU  tiSio-1895] 


APRIL  RAIN 

The  April  rain,  the  April  rain, 

Comes  slanting  doiMi  in  fitful  showers, 

Then  from  the  furrow  shoots  the  grain, 
And  banks  are  edged  with  nestling  flowers; 
And  in  gray  shaw  and  woodland  bowers 
The  cuckoo  through  the  April  rain 
Calls  once  again, 

TIm  April  sun,  the  April  sun. 
Glints  through  the  rain  in  fitful  Sfdendor, 

And  in  gray  shaw  and  woodland  dun 
Ttt  little  leaves  spring  Ua\^  and  t^dcr 
Thdr  infant  hands,  yet  weak  and  slender. 

For  warmth  towards  the  April  son, 
One  after  one. 
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And  between  shower  and  sWnc  hath  birlh 
The  rainbow's  cvanisccnl  ^ory; 

Heaven's  light  that  breaks  on  mist  of  earth! 
Frail  symbol  of  our  human  story. 
It  flowers  through  showers  where,  looming  hoary, 
The  rain-clouds  flash  with  April  mirth. 
Like  Life  oa  earth, 

MalhUde  Blind  Ii84i-i&)6| 


TO  THE  RAINBOW 

TRiUtfPBAL  arch,  that  fiU'sl  the  sky 
When  storms  prepare  to  part, 

I  ask  not  proud  Philosc^hjr 
To  teach  me  what  thou  art;^— 

Still  seem,  as  to  my  childhood's  sight,' 

A  midway  station  given 
Fw  happy  spirits  to  alight 

Betwixt  the  earth  and  heaven. 

Can  ail  that  Optics  teach  unfold 

Thy  form  to  please  me  so, 
As  when  I  dreamt  of  gems  and  gold 

Hid  in  thy  radiant  bow? 

When  Science  from  Creation's  face 
Enchantment's  veil  niihdiaws. 

What  lovely  visions  yield  their  place  ■ 
To  cofcj  materia}  lawsl 

And  yet,  fair  bow,  no  fabling  dreams, 
But  words  of  the  Most  Hi^, 

Have  told  why  ficst:  tby  robe  iH  beams 
Was  wovBo  in  the  sky. 

When  o'er  the  green,  undeluged  earth 
.,  Heaven's  covenant  thou  didstsbine. 
How  came  the  world's  gray  fathwslortli 

To  watch  thy  sacred  sign  I , 
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And  when  iu  yellow  luster  smiled 

O'er  mountains  yet  untrod. 
Each  mother  held  aloft  her  child 

To  bksE  the  bow  of  God. 

Methinks,  thy  jubilee  to  keep. 

The  first-made  anthem  rang 
On  earth,  delivered  from  the  deep, 

And  the  first  poet  sang.  r 

Nor  ever  shall  the  Muse's  eye 

Uniaptured  greet  thy  beam; 
Theme  of  primeval  prophecy, 

Be  atill  the  prophet's  theme! 

The  earth  to  thee  her  incense  yields,  ' 

The  lark  thy  welcome  sings, 
When,  skittering  in  the  freshened  fields. 

The  aiowy  mushroom  springs. 

How  glorious  b  thy  girdle,  cast 

O'er  mountfin,  bower,  ajid  town. 
Or  mirrored  in  the  ocean  vast, 

A  thousand  fathoms  down! 

As  fresh  in  yon  horizon  dark, 

As  young  thy  beauties  Seem, 
As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark 

First  sported  in  thy  beam: 

For,  faithful  to  its  sacred  page, 

Heaven  still  rebuilds  thy  span; 
Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age. 

That  first  spoke  peace  to  man. 

TkmtasCampb^  |i7T7-i8«4] 
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GREEN  THINGS  GROWING 

MY  GARDEN 

A  GARDEN  is  a  lovesome  thing,  God  woti 
Rose  plot, 

Fringed  pool, 
Femed  grot — 
The  veriest  .school 
Of  peace;  and  yet  the  fool 
Contends  that  God  is  not — 
Not  God!  in  gardens!  when  the  eve  is  cool? 
Nay,  but  I  have  a  sign: 
Tis  very  sure  God  walks  in  mine. 

Thomas  Eiiaard  Brotsh  ItSjo-iS^?] 


THE  GARDEN 

How  vainly  men  themselves  amaze 
To  win  the  palm,  the  oak,  or  bays, 
And  their  incessant  labors  see 
Crowned  from  smuc  single  herb  or  tree, 
Whose  short  and  narrow-verged  shade. 
Does  prudently  their  toils  upbraidj   ; 
While  all  the  flowers  and  trees  do  dose 
To  weave  the  gaijands  of  repo^i 

Fair  Quiet,  have  1  found  thee  here, 
And  Innocence,  thy  sister  dear? 
Mistaken  long,  I  sought  you  then 
In  busy  companies  of  men: 
Your  sacred  plants,  if  here  below, 
Only  among  the  plants  wiU  grow; 
Society  is  all  but  rude 
To  this  (ielitious  solilude. 
■446 
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The  Garden 

No  white  nor  red  was  ever  seen 
So  amorous  as  this  lovely  green. 
Fond  lovers,  cruel  aa  their  flame. 
Cut  in  these  trees  their  mistress'  name: 
Little,  alas!  they  know  or  heed 
How  far  these  beauties  hers  exceed! 
Fair  trees!  where'er  your  barks  I  wound, 
No  name  shall  but  your  own  be  found. 

When  we  have  run  our  passions'  heat, 
Love  hither  makes  his  best  retreat:    , 
Hie  gods,  that  mortal  beauty  chase, 
StiU  in  a  tree  did  end  their  race; 
Apollo  hunted  Daphne  so 
Only  thai  she  might  laurel  grow; 
And, Pan  did  after  Syrinx  speed, 
Not  ■£  a  nryroph,  but  for  a  reed. 

What  wondrous  life  is  this  I  lead! 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head; 
The  luscious  dusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine; 
The  nectarine  and  curious  peach 
Into  my  hands  themselves  do  reach; 
Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pass. 
Ensnared  with  floweK,  I  fall  on  grass. 

Meanwhile  the  mind,  from  pleasure  less. 

Withdraws  into  its  happiness; 

The  mind,  that  otBcat  where  each  kind 

Does  straight  its  own  resemblance  find; 

Yet  it  creaJtca,  transcending  these. 

Far  other  worids,  and  other  seas; 

Anntfailating  all  that's  made 

To  a  gDe«n  thought  in  a.  gieen  shade. : 

Here  at  the  fountain's  sliding  foot, 
Or  at  some  fruit-tree's  mossy  root, 
CastinK  the  body's  vest  aside. 
'  Hy  soul  into  the  boughs  does  glide; 
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There,  Ukc  a  bird,  it  sits  and  ^gs. 
Then  whets  and  combs  its  silver  mngs. 
And,  till  prepared  for  longer  flight. 
Waves  in  its  plumes  the  various  light. 

Such  was  that  happy  Garden-state 
While  man  there  walked  without  a  mate: 
After  a  place  so  pure  and  sii'eet, 
Wliat  other  help  could  yet  be  meet! 
But  'twas  beyond  a  mortal's  share 
To  wander  solitary  there: 
Two  paradises  'twere  in  one, 
To  live  in  Paradise  alone. 

How  well  the  sidlful  gardener  drew 
Of  flowers  and  herbs'this  dial  new! 
Where,  from  above,  the  mflder  iion 
Does  through  a  fragrant  zodiac  run; 
And,  as  it  works,  the  industrious  bee 
Computes  its  time  as  well  as  we. 
How  could  such  sweet  and  whrfesome  hours 
Be  reckoned,  but  with  herbs  and  flowers! 

Andrew  MarveO  [1611-1678J 


WRTTTEN  AFTER  THE  CIVIL  WASS 

See  how  the  flowers,  as  at  parade. 
Under  their  colore  stind  disida.7Ed: 
Each  regiment  in  order  grows,  ' 

That  of  the  tulip,  pink,  and  tchc  ' 
But  when  the  vigilant  patrol  -    ' 

Of  stars  walks  round  about  the  pole. 
Their  leaves,  that  to  the  stalks  are  curled. 
Seem  lo  their  staves  the  ensigns  furled. 
Then  in  some  flower's  belovM  hut 
Each  bee,  as  sentinel,  is  shut, 
And  sleeps  so  loo;  but  il  once  Wirred, 
She  rutis  yo«  through,  nor  asks  the  word. 
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O  thou,  that  dear  and  ha{q>7  lale. 
The  garden  of  the  wmrld  erewhUe, 
Thou  Puudise  of  the  four  seas 
Which  Heaven  planted  us  to  please, 
But,  to  exclude  the  world,  did  guard 
With  watery  if  not  flaming  award; 
What  luckless  apple  did  we  taste 
To  make  us  mortal  and  thee  waste! 
Unhappy!  shaJl  we  new^rmore  , 
That  sweet  miUiia, restore, 
WlicD  gardens  only  bad  their  towers, 
And  all  the  garriaons  were  flowers; 
.  When  loses  only  arms  might  beaj. 
And  men  did  rosy  garlands  wear? 

Amkm  MtTKll  [1611- 


A  GARDEN  SONG 

Heke,  in  this  sequestered  close 
Bloom  the  hyacinth  and  rose ; 
Here  beside  the  modest  stock    . 
Flaunts  the  flaribg  hollyhock; 
Here,  without  a  pang,  one  sees-'. 
Ranks,  conditions,  and  degreee. 

AH  the  seasons  run  their  race 
Jn.thi?  quiet  resting-placp; , 
, ,  I'?ach,  and  apricot,  ajid  fig,  . 
Here  will  ripen,  and  grow  big; 
Here  is  store  and  overplus, — 
More  had  not  Alcinoiisl 

Here,  in  alleys  cooland  green,  ' 
Far  ahead  the  thrush  is  seen;    ■' ' 
'  Here  along  the  sonthcm  waU    ■  ■ 
Keeps  the  bee  his  festival; 
All  is  quiet  else — afar 
Sounds  of  toil  and  turmoil  are. 

Here  be  shadows  large  and  long;. 
Here  be  spaces  meet  for  song; 
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Grant,  O  gatden-god,  that  I, 
Now  that  none  ptofaoe  is  nigh, — 
Now  that  mood  and  moment  please, 
Find  the  fair  FieridesI 

Aiulin  Dobson  [iS 


"IN  GREEN  OLD   GARDENS" 

In  green  old  gardens,  hidden  away 
From  sight  of  revel  and  sound  of  strife. 
Where  the  bird  may  sing  out  his  soul  ere  he  die. 
Nor  fears  for  the  night,  so  he  lives  his  day; 
Where  the  high  red  walls,  which  are  growing  gray 
With  their  lichen  and  moss  embroideries, 
Seem  sadly  and  sternly  to  shut  out  life. 
Because  it  is  often  as  red  as  theyj 

Where  even  the  bcc  has  time  to  glide 
(Gathering  gayly  his  honey's  store) 
Right  to  the  heart  of  the  old-world  flowers — 
China-asters  and  purple  stocks. 
Dahlias  and  tall  red  hollyhocks, 

Laburnums  raining  their  gt^en  showers, 
Columbines  prrun  of  the  folded  core, 
And  lupins,  and  larkspurs,  and  "London  pride"; 

Where  the  heron  is  waiting  amongst  the  reeds, 
Growa  tame  in  the  ^ence  that  refgns  around. 
Broken  only,  now  and  then, 
By  shy  woodpecker  or  noisy  jay. 
By  the  far-ofi  watch-dog's  muffled  bay; 

But  where  never  the  purposcleas  laughter  of  men. 
Or  the  seething  city's  murmurous  sound 
Will  float  up  over  the  river-weeds. 

Here  may  I  live  what  life  I  please, 
Married  and  buried  out  of  sight, — 
Married  to  pleasure,  and  buried  to  pain, — 
Hidden  away  amongst  scenes  like  these. 
Under  the  fans  of  the  chestnut  (reet; 
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Living  my  child-life  over  again, 
With  the  furtlier  hope  of  a  fallen  delight, 
Blithe  33  the  birds  and  wise  as  the  l>c«s. 

In  green  old  gardens,  hidden  away 

From  sight  of  revel  and  sound  of  strife,' — 
Hoie  have  i  leisure  to  breathe  and  move, 
And  lo  do  my  work  in  a  nobler  way; 
To  ang  iny  songs,  and  to  say  my  say; 

To  dream  my  dreams,  and  to  love  ray  love: 
To  hold  my  faith,  and  to  live  my  life. 
Making  the  roost  of  its  shadowy  day. 

VichI  Fait*  1^8    - 


A  BENEDICTINE  GARDEN 


nis  airy  KISS. 

Tuh'ps,  in  faded  si^ndor  dmt, 
Brood  o'er  their  betb,  a  slumbrous  gloom. 
Dame  Peony,  red  and  ripe  with  bloom. 
Swells  the  silk  bousing  of  her  breast. 

The  Lilac,  drunk  La  ecstasy, 
Breaks  her  full  flagons  on  the  air, 
And  drenches  home  the  reeling  bee 
Who  found  her  fair. 

*  O  cowIM  Legion  of  the  Cross, 
What  solemn  pleasantry  is  thine, 
Vowing  to  seek  the  life  divine 
Through  abnegation  and  through  kiSBl 
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Men  but  make  monnments  of  wn 
Who  walk  the  earth's  ambitious  round; 
Thou  hast  the  richer  realm  within 
This  garden  ground. 

No  woman's  voice  takes  sweeter  note 
Than  chanting  of  this  plumW  choir. 
No  jewel  ever  wore  the  fire 
Hung  on  a  dewdrop's  quirering  tliroat. 
A  ruddier  pomp  and  pageantry 
Than  world's  ddif^  o'etflttets  thy  aod; 
And  dioo^ng  this,  tbou  bast  in  fee 
The  peace  of  God. 

Alice  Brown  |i8s7- 


AN  AUTUMN   GARDEN 

My  tent  stands  in  a  garden 
Of  aster  and  golden-rod, 
Tilled  by  the  rain  and  the  sunshine, 
And  sown  by  the  hand  of  God, — 
An  old  New  England  pasture 
Abandoned  to  peace  and  time. 
And  by  the  magic  of  beauty 
Reclaimed  to  the  sublime. 

About  it  are  golden  woodlands 

Of  tulip  and  hiclroiy; 

On  the  open  ridge  behind  it 

You  may  mount  to  a  ^mpse  of  sea,- 

The  far-off,  blue,  Homeric 

Rim  of  the  world's  great  shield, 

A  border  of  boundless  glainor 

For  the  soul's  familiar  fipM. 

In  purple  and  grayuwronght  Ikhcn 
The  boulders  lie  in  the  sun; 
Along  its  grassy  footpath. 
The  wbfte~t&iled  rabbits  run. 
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The  crickets  work  and  chirrup '       ' 
Through  the  still  afternoon; 
And  the  owJ  calls  at  twiHf^t 
Under  the  frosty  moon. 

The  odorous  wild  grape  clambers 

Over  the  tnmbKng  wall, 

And  through  the  autumnal  quiet 

"ITie  chestnuts  open  and  fall. 

Sharing  time's  freshness  and  fragrance, 

Part  of  the  earth's  great  soul, 

Here  man's  spirit  may  ripen 

To  irisdoih  serene  and  whcJe. 

Shall  we  not  grow  with  the  astera?-'- 
Never  reluctant  nor  sad, 
Not  counting  the  cost  of  bang. 
Living  to  dare  and  be  glad. 
Shall  -we  not  lift  with  the  cridiels 
A  chorus  of  ready  cheer, 
Braving  the  frost  of  oblivion, 
Quick  to  be  happy  here? 


The  deep  red  cones  of  the  a 
And  the  i^-oodbine's  crimson  sprays 
Have  bannered  the  common  EoadsJde 
For  the  pageant  of  passing  days. 
TTiese  are  the  oracles  Nature 
Fills  with  her  holy  breath, 
Giving  them  ^ory  of  color. 
Transcending  the  shadow  of  death. 

Here  in  the  sifted  sunlight 

A  spirit  seems  to  brood 

On  the  beauty  and  worth  of  being. 

In  tranquil,  instinctive  mood; 

And  the  heart,  athrob  with  gladness 

Such  as  the  wise  earth  knows, 

Wells  with  a  full  thanksgiving  ' 

For  the  gifts  that  life  bestows: 
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For  the  aodent  and  vitile  Dintuie  - 
Of  the  teeiuing  primordial  ground. 
Fur  the  ^endid  gospd  of  color, 
The  rapt  revelations  of  sound; 
For  the  moming-blue  above  us 
And  the  rusted  gold  of  ihe  fem, 
For  the  chickadee's  call  to  valor 
Bidding  the  faint-heart  tumi 

For  fire  and  running  water, 

Snowfall  and  siuomer  rain; 

For  sunsets  and  qutct  meadows, 

The  fruit  and  the  standing  grain; 

For  the  solemn  hour  of  moontise 

Over  the  (xest  of  trees, 

When  the  mellow  lights  are  kindled 

In  the  lamps  of  the  centuries. 

For  those  who  wrought  aforetime, 
Led  by  the  mystic  strain 
To  strive  for  the  larger  {reedom, 
And  Uve  for  the  greater  gain ; 
For  plenty  and  peace  and  playtime. 
The  homely  goods  of  earth. 
And  for  rare  immaterial  treasutcs 
Accouoled  of  Uttk  worth; 

For  art  and  learning  and  friendship, 
Where  beneficent  truth  is  supreme, 
Those  everlasting  cities 
Built  on  the  hills  of  dream; 
For  all  things  growing  and  goodly 
That  foster  this  life,  and  breed 
The  immortal  flower  oE  wisdom 
Out  of  (he  mortal  seed. 

But  most  of  all  for  the  spirit 
That  can  not  rest  nor  bide 
In  stale  and  sterile  convenience. 
Nor  safety  proven  and  tried. 
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But  atill  inspired  and  driven. 
Must  seek  what  better  may  be, 
And  up  from  the  loveliest  gacden 
Must  dimb  for  a  ^ii]4)se  of  sea. 

Bliss  Carman  [ 


UNGUARDED 

The  Mistress  of  the  Roses 

Is  haply  far  away, 
And  through  her  garden  doses 

What  strange  intruders  Btiuy. 

See  on  its  rustic  qiindles 

The  sundrop's  amber  fire! 
And  the  goldenrod  enkindles 

The  embers  on  its  spire. 

The  dodder's  shining  tangle 

From  the  meadow  brook  steals  in, 

Where  in  this  shadowed  angle 
The  pale  lace-makers  spin. 

Here's  Black-Eyed  Susan  weeping 

Into  exotic  air, 
And  Boundng  Bet  comes  creeping 

Back  to  her  old  parterre. 

Kow  in  this  T^easant  weather- 
So  sweedy  recondled— 

They  dwell  and  dream  together. 
The  kin  of  oourt  and  wild. 

Ada  Foster  Hurray  [li 


THE  DESERTED   GARDEN 

I  lOND  me  in  the  days  departed, 
How  oftea  andei»eath  the  sun. 
With  cbild!^  bounds  I  us,^  to  ntn 
To  a  gacdcn  long  deserted. 
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The  beds  aad  walks  wore  vanished  quite; 
And  wheiesoe'er  had  struck  the  spade. 
The  greenest  grasses  Nature  laid 
To  sanctify  her  right. 

I  cailed  the  place  my  wilderness; 
For  no  one  entered  there  but  I; 
The  sheep  looked  in,  the  grass  to  espy. 
And  passed  it  ne'enheless. 

The  trees  w»e  intecwovui  wild. 
And  spread  their  boughs  enou^  afaont 
To  keep  both  sheep  and  ^pheid  out, 
But  not  a  happy  child. 

Adventurous  joy  it  was  for  mel 
I  crept  beneath  the  bou^,  and  fonnd 
A  circle  smooth  of  mossy  ground 
Beneath  a  poplar  tree. 

Old  gaiden  rose-trees  hedged  it  in, 

Bedropt  with  roses  waxen-white, 

Well  satisfied  with  dew  and  light' 

And  careless  to  be  seen. 

Long  years  ago,  it  might  befall. 
When  all  the  garden  flowers  were  trim, 
The  grave  oW  gardener  prkkd  him 
On  these  the  most  of  alL 


Some  lady,  stately  overmuch, 
Here  movfng  with  a  silken  noise. 
Has  blushed  beside  them  at  the  voice 
That  likened  her  to  such. 

Or  these,  to  make  a  diadem, 
She  often  may  have  phicked  and  tvined. 
Half-smiling  as  it  came  to  Aiind, 
That  few  woidd  look  at  fhtm. 
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Ob,  little  thought  that  lady  pcotid, 
A  child  would  watch  her  fair  while  rose^ 
When  buried  lay  her  whiter  brows, 
And  silk  was  changed  for  shroud! 

Nor  thought  that  gardener,  (full  of  scorns 
For  men  uideamed  and  simple  phrase,) 
A  child  would  bring  it  all  its  praise 
By  creeping  through  (he  thorns! 

To  me  upon  my  low  moss  seat, 
Though  never  a  dream  the  roses  sent 
Ot  science  or  love's  compliment, 
I  ween  they  smelt  as  sweet. 

It  did  not  move  my  grief  to  see 
The  trace  of  human  step  departed: 
Because  the  garden  was  deserted, 
The  blither  place  for  me! 

Friends,  blame  me  not!  a  narrow  ken 
Haih  childhood  'tivitt  tbc  sun  and  sward; 
We  draw  the  moral  afterward. 
We  feel  the  gladness  then. 

And  gladdest  hours  for  me  did  ^de 
In  silence  at  the  rose-tree  wall: 
A  thrush  made  gladness  musical 
Upon  the  other  side. 

Nor  he  nor  I  did  e'er  incline 
To  peck  or  pluck  the  blossoms  white;  . 
How  should  I  know  but  roses  might 
Lead  lives  as  glad  as  mine^ 

To  make  my  hermit -home  complete,         i 
I  brought  clear  water  from  the  spring 
Praised  in  its  own  low  murmuring. 
And  cresses  glossy  wet. 
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And  so,  I  thought,  my  likeness  grew 
(Without  the  melancholy  tale) 
To  "gentle  hermit  of  tie  dale," 
And  Angelina  too. 

For  oft  I  read  within  my  nook 
Such  minstrel  stories;  till  the  breeze 
Made  sounds  poetic  in  the  trees, 
And  then  I  shut  the  book. 


If  I  shut  this  wherein  I  write, 
I  hear  no  more  the  wind  athwart 
Those  trees,  nor  feel  that  childish  heart 
Delighting  in  delight. 

My  childhood  from  my  life  is  parted, 
My  footstep  from  the  moss  which  drew 
Its  fairy  circle  round:  anew 
The  garden  is  deserted. 

Another  thrush  may  there  rehearse 
The  madrigals  which  sweetest  are; 
No  more  for  me!  myseif  afar 
Do  sing  a  sadder  verse. 

Ah  me,  ah  me!  when  erst  I  lay 
In  that  child's-nest  so  greenly  wrought, 
I  laughed  unto  myself  and  thought 
"The  time  will  pass  away." 

And  still  I  laughed,  and  did  not  fear 

But  that,  whene'er  was  passed  away 

The  childish  time,  some  happier  play 

My  womanhood  would  cheer. 

I  knew  the  time  would  pass  away, 

And  yet,  beside  the  rose-tree  wall, 

Dear  God,  how  seldom,  if  at  all. 

Did  I  look  up  to  pray! 
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The  time  is  past;  and  now  that  grows 
The  cypress  high  among  the  trees, 
And  I  behold  while  sqjulchres 
As  well  as  the  white  rose, — 

When  graver,  meeker  thoughts  are  given. 
And  I  have  learnt  to  lift  my  face, 
Reoaioded  how  earth's  greenest  place 
The  color  draws  from  heaven, — 

It  someUu'ng  saith  for  earthly  pain,  ' 

But  more  for  Heavenly  promise  free. 
That  1  who  was,  would  shrink  to  be 
That  happy  child  again. 

Elisabelh  Barrelt  Bromrntg  liao6-iS6iJ 


A  FORSAKEN  GARDEN 

In  a  coi^  of  the  difl  between  lowland  and  highlaAdr 
At  the  sea-down's  edge  between  windward  and  lee, 
Walled  round  with  rocks  as  an  inland  island, 

The  ghost  of  a  garden  fronts  the  sea. 
A  girdle  of  brushwood  and  thorn  encloses 

The  steep,  square  slope  of  the  blossomless  bed 
ffbet«  the  weeds  that  grew  green  from  the  graves  of  its 
roses 

Now  lie  dead. 

The  fieids  fall  southward,  abrupt  and  broken,  1 

To  the  low  last  edge  of  the  longjooe  land. 
If  a  st^  should  sound  or  a  word  be  spoken, 

Would  a  ghost  not  rise  at  the  strange  guest's  hand? 
So  long  have  the  gray,  bare  walks  lain  guestlcss. 

Through  branches  and  briers  if  a  man  make  way, 
He  shall  find  no  life  but  the  sea-wind's,  restless 
Night  and  day. 

The  dende,  haid  passage  is  blind  and  stifled 
That  crawls  by  a  track  none  turn  to  climb 

To  the  strait  waste  place  that  the  yeais  have  rifled 
Of  all  but  the  thorns  that  are  touched  not  of  Time. 
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The  thorns  he  spares  when  the  rose  is  taken; 

The  rocks  are  left  when  he  w-astes  the  plain. 
The  wind  that  wanders,  the  weeds  wind-shaken, 

These  remain. 

Not  a  flower  to  be  pressed  of  the  foot  that  tails  not; 

As  the  heart  of  a  dead  man  the  seed-plots  are  dry; 
From  the  thicket  of  thorns  whence  the  nightingale  calls  not, 

Could  she  call,  there  were  never  a  rose  to  reply. 
Over  the  meadows  that  blo^m  and  witlier 

Rings  but  the  note  of  a  sea-bird's  song; 
Only  the  sun  and  the  rain  come  hither 
All  year  long. 

The  sun  bums  sere  and  the  rain  disfaeveb 
One  gaunt  bleak  blossom  of  scentless  breath. 

Only  the  wind  here  hovers  and  revels 

In  a  round  where  life  seems  barren  as  death. 

Here  there  was  laughing  of  old,  there  was  weepiog, 
Hapty,  of  lovers  none  ever  will  know, 

Whose  eyes  went  seaward  a  hundred  sleeping 
Years  ago. 

Heart  handfast  in  heart  as  they  stood,  "Look  thither," 
Did  be  whisper?    "Look  forth  from  the  flowen  to  tke 

For  the  foam-flowere  endure  when  the  rose-blosaoms  wither, 
And  men  that  love  lightly  may  die — but  weP" 

And  the  same  wind  sang  and  the  same  waves  whitened, 
And  or  ever  the  garden's  last  petals  were  died, 

In  the  lips  that  had  whispered,  theeyes  that  had  lightenol. 
Love  was  dead. 

Or  they  loved  their  life  through,  and  then  went  whither? 

And  were  one  to  the  end— but  what  end  who  knows? 
Love  deep  as  the  sea  as  a  rose  must  miher. 

As  the  TOse-red  seaweed  that  mocks  the  rose. 
Shall  the  dead  take  thought  for  the  dead  lo  love  them? 

What  love  was  ever  as  deep  as  a  grave? 
They  are  lowk-ss  now  as  the  grass  above  them 
Or  the  wave. 
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AU  are  at  one  now,  roses  and  lovers, 

Not  known  of  the  cliSs  and  the  fields  and  the  sea. 
Not  a  breath  of  the  lime  that  has  been  hovers 

In  the  air  now  soft  with  a  summer  to  be. 
Not  a  breath  shall  there  sweeten  the  seasons  hereafter 

Of  the  (towers  or  the  lovers  that  laugh  now  or  weep, 
When,  as  they  that  are  free  now  of  weeping  and  limghter, 
We  shall  sleep. 

Here  death  may  deal  not  again  forever; 

Here  change  may  come  not  till  all  diange  end. 
Ftdvi  the  graves  they  have  made  they  shall  riae  tQ>  never, 

Who  have  left  naught  living  to  ravage  and  leatd.'     ' 
Earth,  stones,  artd  thorns  of  the  wild  ground'  growmg,. . 

While  the  sun  and  the  rain  live,  these  shall  be; 
Till  a  last  wind's  breath,  upon  all  these  blowing. 
Roll  the  sea. 

Till  the  slow  sea  rise  and  the  sheer  cliff  crumble, 
Till  terrace  and  meadow  the  deep  gulfs  drink. 
Till  the  strength  of  the  waves  of  the  hi^  tides  humble 

The  fields  that  lessen,  the  rocia  that  shrink; 
Here  now  in  his  triumiifa  where  all  things  falter. 

Stretched  out. on  the  spoils  that  his  own  hand  spread. 
As  a  god  self -slain  on  his  own  Btiange  altiar. 
Death  lies  dead. 

Algernon  CAtrks  Svriiibime  (1S37-1909I 


GREEN  THINGS  GROWING 

0  THE  green  things  growing,  the  green  things  growing. 
The  faint  sweet  smell  of  the  green  things  growing! 

1  should  like  to  live,  whether  t  smile  or  grieve, 

Just  to  watch  the  happy  life  of  my  green  things  growing. 

O  the  fluttering  and  the  pattering  of  those  green  things 

growing! 
How  they  talk  each  to  each,  when  none'  of  us  are  knowing; 
In  the  wonderful  white  of  the  weird  moonlight 
Or  the  dim  dreamy  dawn  when  the  cocks  ate  crowing. 
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1  love,  I  iove  them  so— my  green  Uitngs  growing! 
And  I  think  that  they  love  me,  without  faisc  showing; 
For  by  many  a  lender  touch,  they  comfort  mc  so  mucli, 
With  the  soft  mute  comfort  of  greoi  things  growing. 

And  in  the  rich  store  of  their  blossoms  glowing 
Ten  for  one  1  take  they're  on  me  bestowing: 
Oh,  I  should  like  to  see,  if  God's  will  it  may  be. 
Many,  many  a  summer  of  my  green  things  growing! 

But  if  I -must  be  gathered  for  the  angel's  sowing. 
Sleep  out  of  sight  awhile,  like  the  green  things  pawing, 
Though  dust  to  dust  return,  I  think  I'll  scarcely  mmini, 
If  I  may  change  into  green  things  growing. 

Dinah  Maria  Mutocli  Cnii  li8i&-ifiS;] 


A   CHANTED   CALENDAR 


F1B6I  came  the  primrose, 

On  the  bank  high, 

Like  a  maiden  looking  forth 

From  the  window  of  a  tower 

When  the  battle  roUs  below. 

So  looked  she. 

And  saw  the  storms  go  by. 

Then  came  the  wind-flower 
In  the  valley  k-ft  behind, 
Aa  a  wounded  maiden,  pale 
With  purple  streaks  of  woe, 
When  the  batlle  has  rolled  by 
Wanders  to  and  fro. 
So  tottered  she, 
DUieveUed  in  the  wind. 

Then  came  the  daisies, 

On  the  first  of  May, 

Like  a  bannered  show's  advance 
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While  the  crowd  runs  by  the  w«y, 
With  ten  thousand  flowera  about  them  they  came  trooping 
tlirough  the  fields. 

As  a  happy  people  come, 

So  came  they, 

As  a  happy  people  come 

When  the  war  has  rolled  away, 

With  dance  and  tahor,  pipe  and  drum. 

And  all  make  holiday. 

Xben  came  the  cowslip. 

Like  a  dancer  in  the  fair, 

She  ^iread  her  little  mat  of  green. 

And  on  it  danced  she. 

With  a  fillet  bound  about  her  brow, 

A  fillet  round  her  h^p;y  brow, 

A  golden  fillet  round  her  brow,  , 

And  rubies  in  her  hair. 

Sydney  DobeU  Ii8j4-i874l 


FLOWERS 
Spakje  full  well,  in  language  quaint  and  oldeB   ' 

One  who  dweUeth  by  the  casUed  Rhdae, 
When  he  called  the  flowers,  so  blue  and  golden, 

Stars,  that  in  earth's  firmament  do  shine. 

Stars  they  are,  wherein  we  read  our  history. 

As  astrologers  and  seers  of  eld; 
Yet  not  wrapped  about  with  awful  mystery. 

Like  the  burning  stars,  which  they  beheld. 

Wondroua  truths,  and  manifold  as  wondrous, 
God  hath  written  in  those  stars  above; 

But  not  less  in  the  bright  flowerets  under  us 
Stands  the  revelation  of  his  love. 

Bright  and  glorious  is  that  revelation. 
Writ  all  over  this  great  world  of  ours;    ' 

Making  evident  our  own  creation, 
In  these  stars  of  earth,  these  golden  flowetK 
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And  the  Poet,  failhrul  and  tar-seciilg. 
Sees,  alike  in  stars  and  flowers,  a  part 

Of  the  sdf-same,  universal  being. 

Which  is* throbbing  in  his  brain  and  heart. 

Gorgeous  flowerets  in  the  sunlight  shining, 
Blossoms  flaunting  in  the  eye  ol  day. 

Tremulous  leaves,  wilh  soft  and  silver  liniog, 
Buds  that  open  only  to  decay; 

Brilliant  hopes,  all  woven  in  gorgeous  tissues. 
Flaunting  gayly  in  the  golden  li^t; 

Large  desires,  nith  most  uncertain  issues. 
Tender  wishes,  blossoming  at  night  1 

These  in  flowers  and  men  are  more  than  seeming; 

Workings  are  they  of  the  selfsame  powers 
Which  the  Poet,  in  no  (die  dreaming, 

Seeth  in  himself  and  in  the  flowers. 

Everywhere  about  us  are  they  Rowing, 
Somir  like  stats,  to  tell  us  Spring  is  bom; 

Others,  rheir  Mae  eyes  vnih  teare  o'erllowfng. 
Stand  h~ke  Ruth  amid  the  golden  com; 

Not  alone  in  Spring's  armorial  bearing, 
And  in  Siummer's  green-cmhlazoned  field. 

But  in  arms  of  biavc  old  Autumn's  wcanng, 
In  thfi  centre  of  his  brazen  shield; 

Not  alone  in  meadows  and  green  alleys. 

On  the  moun  lain -lop,  and  by  thc'brmk 
Of  sequestered  pools  in  woodland  valleys. 

Where  the  slaves  of  nature  stoop  to  drink; 

Not  alone  in  her  vast  dome  of  glory. 
Not  on  graves  of  Urd  and  beast  alone. 

But  in  olcl  cathedrals,  high  and  hoary. 
On  the  tombs  of  heroes,  carved  in  stone; 
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In  lie  cottage  of  the  rudest  peasant; 

la  anCL'stral  homes,  whose  crumtdii^  towers, 
SpeaJciDg  of  the  Past  unto  liie  Present; 

Tell  us  of  the  andent  Games  of  Flowers; 

In  aU  places,  then,  and  in  all  seasons. 

Flowers  expand  their  light  and  souI-Uke  wings, 

Teaching  us,  by  most  persuasive  reasons, 
How  akin  they  ate  to  human  tluiigi. 

And  with  childlike,  credulous  affection, 

We  behold  their  lender  buds  expand; 
Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection. 

Emblems  of  the  bright  and  belter  land. 

Henry  Wadiwerth  Lonifeiltnn  |iaor-i88j] 


I  WILL  not  have  the  mad  Qytie, 
Whose  head  is  turned  by  the  si 


The  pea  is  but  a  wanton  witch,  '  ' 

In  loo  much  haste  to  wed. 
And  clasps  her  rings  on  every  hand; 

The  wolfsbane  I  should  dread; 
Nor  will  I  dreary  rosemaryc, 

That  always  mourns  the  dead; 
But  I  will  woo  the  dainty  rose, 

With  her  cheeks  of  tender  red. 

The  lily  is  all  in  while,  hkc  a  saint. 

And  so  b  no  mate  for  me; 
And  the  daisy's  cheek  is  lipped  with  a  blush. 

She  is  of  such  low  degree;  ; 
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Jasmine  is  sweet,  and  has  maay  loves, 
And  the  broom's  betroOied  to  the  bee; — 

But  I  will  plight  with  the  dainty  rose. 
For  fairest  of  all  is  she. 

Thomas  Hood  [1799-1845] 


A  CONTEMPLATION   UPON   FLOWERS 

Brave  flowers — that  I  could  gaDant  it  like  you, 

And  be  as  little  vain! 
You  come  abroad,  and  make  a  harmless  show, 

And  to  your  beds  of  earth  again. 
You  are  not  proud:  you  know  your  birth: 
For  your  embroidered  garments  are  from  earth. 

You  do  obey  your  months  and  times,  but  I 

Would  have  it  ever  S[»ing: 
My  fate  would  know  no  Winter,  never  die, 

Nor  think  of  such  a  thing. 
0  that  I  could  my  bed  of  earth  but  view 
And  smile,  and  look  as  cheerfully  as  you! 

O  teach  me  to  see  Death  and  not  to  fear, 

But  rather  to  take  truce! 
How  often  have  I  seen  you  at  a  bier, 

And  there  look  fresh  and  spruce! 
You  fragrant  flowers!  then  teach  me,  that  my  breath 
Like  yours  may  sweeten  and  perfume  my  death. 

Henry  Kint  [i5ga--i66ol 

ALMOND  BLOSSOM 

Blossou  of  the  almond  trees, 
April's  gift  to  April's  beea, 
Birthday  ornament  ai  Spring, 
'  Flora's  fairest  daughterhng; 
Coming  when  no  flowerets  dare 
Trust  the  cruel  outer  air; 
When  the  royal  kingcup  bold 
Dares  not  dan  his  coat  of  gold; 
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And  the  sturdy  black-thorn  spray 
Keeps  his  silver  for  the  May; — 
Ci^iing  when  no  flowerets  would. 
Save  thy  lowly  sisterhood, 
Early  violets,  blue  and  white, 
Dying  for  their  love  of  light  j — 
Almond  blossom,  sent  to  teach  us 
That  the  spring  days  soon  will  reach  us, 
Lest,  with  lonjging  over-tried. 


Ah !  when  winter  winds  are  swingiiig 

All  thy  red  bells  into  linging. 
With  a  bee  in  every  bell, 
Almond  bloom,  we  greet  tliee  well. 

Bdvnn  AmM  [i8j3-i»04l 


WHITE  AZALEAS 

Azaleas — whitest  of  white! 

White  as  the  drifted  snow 
Frest-fallen  out  of  the  night. 

Before  the  coming  glow 
Tinges  the  morning  light; 

When  the  light  is  like  the  snow, 
White, 
And  the  silence  is  like  the  ii^t: 

Light,  and  silence,  aikd  snow,— 
All— white  I 

White!  not  a  hint 
Of  the  creamy  lint 

A  rose  will  hold, 

The  whitest  rose,  ih  its  inmost  fol 
Not  a  possible  blush; 
White  as  an  embodierl  hush; 
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A  very  rapture  ot  white; 
A  wedlock  of  silence  and  light: 
While,  white  as  the  wonder  undefilcd 
Of  Eve  juBt  ivakened  in  Paradise; 
Nay,  white  as  the  angel  of  a.  cMd 

That  looks  into  God's  own  eyes! 

Rarrici  Ucliwcn  Kimliolt  [1834- 

BUTTERCUPS 

There  must  be  fairy  miners 
Just  underneath  the  mould. 

Such  wondrous  quaint  designers 
Who  live  in  caves  of  gold. 

They  take  the  shining  metals. 
And  beat  them  into  shreds; 

And  mould  them  htto  petals, 
To  make  the  flowers'  heads. 

Sometimes  they  melt  the  flowers 
To  liny  seeds  like  pearls. 

And  store  ihem  up  in  bowers 
For  little  boys  and  girls. 

And  still  a  tiny  (an  turns 

Above  a  forge  of  gold, 
To  keep,  with  fairy  lanterns. 
The  world  from  growing  old. 

WUfrid  Thofkf  [1878- 

THE  BROOM   FLOWER 

Oh  the  Broom,  the  yellow  Broom, 
The  ancient  poet  sung  it, 

And  dear  it  is  on  summer  days 
To  lie  at  rest  among  it. 

I  know  the  realms  where  people  ^y 

, .  ',     :  The  flowers  have  not  their  fellow; 

I  know  where  they  shine  out  like  sjins, 

The  crimson  and  the  yellow. 
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1  know  where  ladies  live  exachaiDed  ' ' 

In  liBory's  silken  fetters,  .'i^' 

And  flowers  as  hri^t  as  glittering  ^emSi  '  ' 
Are  used  for  written  letters.    !      ...     .: 

But  ne'er  was  douer  so  lair  as  tUs,  <  'I 

In  iDodcm  days  or  olden;  .-  ■     ' 

It  groweth  on  its  noddUiK  stem 
Li]c«  lo  B  garbuid  golden. 

And  all  about  my  mother's  door  1 

,    ,      Shine  out  its  glittering  bushes,    <  I' 

And  dontn  the  gkn,  where  dear  as  li^  '  1 
The  mountain-water  gushes- 

Jake  all  the  rest;  but  give  me  tJiia,  >   ]  " 

And  the  bird  that  nesUes  in  it;  ,    ; 

I  love  it,  for  it  loves  the  Broom —  ,  ,  < 
The  green  and  yellow  linnet. 

Well  call  the  rose  the  queen  of  flowers,  ,  [  .  1 
And  boast  of  that  of  Sharon,         ,       / 

Of  lilies  like  to  marble  cups,  ■:.  ('^ 

And  the  golden  rod  of  Aaroni  :. ' 

I  care  not  how  these  flowers  may  be 

Scloved  of  man  and  woman; 
TJie  Broom  it  is  the  flower  for  me,  , 

That  groweth'  on  the  common. 


THE  SMALL  CELANDINE 
Thebe  is  a  Flower,  the  lesser  Celandine, 

That  shrinks,  like  many  more,  from  cold  and  rain; 
And,  the.  first  moment  that  the  sun  may  shine. 
Bright  as  the  sun  himself,  'tis  out  agatnl 
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When  hdlatoDcs  have  been  falling,  swarm  on  swann, 
Or  blasts  ihc  green  field  and  the  trees  distressed, 
Oft  have  J  seen  it  muffled  up  from  harni, 
In  dose  self-sbelter,  like  a  thing  at  rest. 

But  lately,  one  rough  day,  this  Flower  I  passed 
And  recognized  it,  thou^  an  altered  form, 
Now  standing  forth  an  offering  to  the  Uaet, 
And  buffeted  at  will  by  rain  and  etorm. 

1  stopped,  and  said  with  fnly-muttered  voim, 
"it  doth  not  love  the  shower,  nor  seek  the  cold: 
This  iteitlier  is  its  courage,  nor  fts  choice, 
But  its  necessity  in  being  old. 

"The  sunshine  may  not  cheer  it,  nor  the  dew; 
It  cannot  help  itself  in  its  decay; 
Stiff  in  its  members,  withered,  changed  of  hoe." 
And,  in  my  spleen,  I  smiled  that  it  was  gray. 

To  be  a  Prodigal's  Favorite— thm,  worse  trnth, 
A  Miser's  Pensioner— behold  our  lot! 
O  Man,  that  from  thy  fair  and  shining  youth 
Age  might  but  take  the  things  Youth  needed  not! 

William  Werdiwortk  (1770-1850) 


TO  THE  SMALL  CELANDINE 

Pansies.  lilies,  kingcups,  daisies. 
Let  them  live  upon  their  praises; 

Long  as  there's  a  sun  that  sets. 
Primroses  will  have  iheir  glory; 

Long  as  I  here  are  violets. 
They  will  have  a  place  in  story. 
There's  a  flower  that  shall  be  mine, 
Tis  the  little  Celandine. 

Eyes  of  some  men  travel  far 
For  the  finding  of  a  star; 

Up  and  down  the  heavens  they  go, 
Men  that  keep  a  mighty  rout! 
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I'm  as  great  as  ihem,  I  tiow. 
Since  the  day  I  foimd  thee  out. 
Little  Fiower!—I'il  make  a  stir, 
Like  a  sage  astronomer. 

Modest,  yet  withal  an  Elf 
Btdd,  and  lavish  of  thyself; 

Since  we  needs  must  first  have  met, 
I  have  seen  thee,  high  and  low, 

Thirty  years  or  more,  and  yet 
Twas  a  face  I  did  not  know; 
Thou  hast  now,  go  where  I  may. 
Fifty  greetings  in  a  day. 

Ere  a  leaf  is  on  a  bush, 

In  the  time  before  the  thrush 

Has  a  thought  about  her  nest, 
Thou  wilt  come  with  half  a  call. 

Spreading  out  thy  glossy  breast 
Like  a  careless  Prodigal; 
Telling  tales  about  the  sun, 
When  we've  little  warmth,  or  none 

Poets,  vain  men  in  theii  mood! 


Joys  to  spy  thee  near  biir  home; 
Spring  is  coming.  Thou  art  comei 

Comfort  have  thou  of  thy  merit. 
Kindly,  unassuming  Spirit! 

Careless  of  thy  neighborhood, 
Thou  dost  show  thy  (rieasant  face 

On  the  moor,  and  in  the  wood, 
In  the  lane;— there's  not  a  (dace. 
Howsoever  mean  it  be, 
But  'tis  good  cnoi)^  for  thee. 
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111  befall  the  yellow  flowere, 
Children  of  the  flaring  hours! 

Buttercups,  that  will  be  seen, 
Whether  we  will  see  or  no; 

Others,  too,  of  lofty  mien; 
They  have  done  as  worldings  do, 
Taken  praise  that  should  be  thine, 
Little,  humble  Celandine! 

Prophet  of  delight  and  miith, 
Ill-requited  upon  earthy 

Herald  of  a  mighty  band, 
Of  a  joyous  train  ensuing, 

-Serving  at  my  heart's  command. 
Tasks  that  are  no  tasks  renewing, 
I  will  sing,  as  dost  behove. 
Hymns  in  praise  of  what  I  love! 

William  Wordmigiik  (i77'»-i8s<J 

FOUR-LEAF  CLOVER 
I  KNOW  a  place  where  the  aun  is  like  gold. 

And  the  cheoy  blossoms  burst  with  EBiow, 
And  down  underneath  is  the  loveliest  nook. 

Where  the  foui-leaf  clovers  grow. 

One  leaf  is  for  hope,  and  one  is  for  faith, 

And  one  is  for  love,  you  know. 
And  God  put  another  in  for  luck, — 

If  you  search,  you  will  iind  where  they  grow. 

But  you  must  have  hope,  and  you  must  have  faith. 
You  must  love  and  be  strong — and  so. 

If  you  work,  if  you  wait,  you  will  find  the  place 
Where  the  four-leaf  dovers  gc»w. 

SWEET  CLOVER 
Wti'HiN  what  weeks  the  meliiat 

Gave  forth  its  fragrance,  I,  a  lad, 
Or  never  knew  or  »5Uite  forgot. 

Save  that  'twa<  while  the  year  it  glad. 
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Now  know  I  thqt  in  bright  July 

It  blossoms;  and  the  perfume  fine 
Biings  back  my  boyhood,  until  I 

Am  steeped  in  memory  as  with  wine. 

Now  know  I  that  the  wbole  year  long. 
Though  Wiater  chills  or  Summer  cheers. 

It  writes  along  the  we^  its  song, 
Even  as  my  youth  sings  through  my  ye&rs. 
WaUaeaJiice  liBso- 


"I  WANDERED  LONELY  AS  A  CLOUD" 


Continuous  as  the  stare  that  ^ne 
And  twinkle  in  the  milky  way, 
TTiey  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay: 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced;  but  they 

Oul-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee: 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay. 

In  such  a  jocund  company: 

I  gazed— and  gazed — but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought: 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood. 
They  flash  upon  that  mward  eye 
Which  is  the  bibs  of  solitude; 
And  then  my  heait  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  dafFodib. 

WSliam  Wordncorik  [1770-1! 
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TO  DAFFODILS 
Fair  Daffodils,  we  we<^  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soon; 
As  yet  the  early-rising  s'ln 
Has  not  attained  his  noon. 

Stay,  ata.y. 
Until  the  hasting  day 

Hasnm 
But  to  the  even-song; 
And,  having  prayed  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along. 

We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  you, 

We  have  as  short  a  spring; 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay. 
As  you,  or  any  thing. 

We  die 
As  your  hours  do,  and  dry 

Away, 
Like  to  the  summer's  rain ; 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  rooming's  dew. 
Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 

Softcfi  Htrrick  I1S91-16J4I 

TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY 

ONE  DOWN  WITH  THE  PLOUGH,  IN  APEIL  I7S6 

Wee,  modest,  cruD3oa-tipp£d  flower, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  atoure 

Thy  slender  stem: 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  ray  power, 

Thou  bonny  gem. 

Alas!  it's  no  thy  neibor  sweet, 
The  bonny  lark,  companion  meet. 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet, 

Wi'  speckled  breast, 
When  upward-springing,  blithe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east! 
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Cauld  btev  the  b{tt«i-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  tnundtle  birth; 
Yet  cfaeei^iily  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm, 
Scares  reared  above  the  patent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield; 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

O'  dod,  or  stane, 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble^«ld,  .  , 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sunward  spread, 
TImu  hfts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  lies! 

Such  IS  the  fate  of  artless  maid. 
Sweet  floweret  of  the  rural  shade! 
By  love's  simplicity  betrayed, 

And  guileless  trust,' 
Tfll  she,  like  thee,  all  soiled,  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard. 

On  hfe's  rough  ocean  luckless  statmll 

Unskillful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore, 
Tfll  biUows  rage,  and  gales  blow  bard. 
And  whelm  him  o'er! 

Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  given, 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striven. 
By  bumaa  pride  or  cunning  driven 

To  misery's  brink, 
Tfll,  wrenched  of  every  stay  but  Heaven, 

He,  ruined,  sink! 
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Even  tbou  who  mourn'st  ihe  Daisy's  f&te, 
That  fate  is  thine — do  distant  daW; 
Stem  Ruin's  plongh^are  drives,  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 
Till  crurfied  beneath  the  furrow's  weight 

Shall  be  thy  doom, 

Robert  Burns  [i7S9-i796l 


A  FIELD  FLOWER 

There  is  a  flower,  a  little  flower 
With  silver  crest  and  golden  eye. 

That  welcomes  every  changing  hour, 
And  weathers  every  sky. 

The  prouder  beauties  of  the  field 
In  gay  but  quick  succession  shine; 

Race  after  race  their  honors  yield, 
They  flourish  and  decline. 

But  this  sinall  flower,  to  Nature  dear. 
While  moons  and  stars  their  courses  r|i 

Wreathes  the  whole  circle  of  the  year. 
Companion  of  the  Sun. 

It  smiles  upon  the  lap  of  May, 
To  sultry  August  spreads  its  tJurais, 

Lights  pale  October  on  his  way, 
And  twines  December's  anns. 

The  pa^Ae  heath  and  goldoi  broom 
On  moory  mountains  catch  the  gale; 

O'er  lawns  the  lily  sheds  perfume. 
The  violet  in  the  vale. 

But  this  bold  floweret  climbs  the  MH, 
Hides  in  the  forest,  haunts  the  glen. 

Plays  on  Ihc  margin  of  the  rill, 
Peeps  round  the  fox's  den. 
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Within  the  garden's  cultured  round 
ll  shares  the  sweet  carnation's  bed; 

And  Idooms  on  const-craled  ground  i 

In  honor  o[  the  dead. 

The  lambkin  crope  its  crimson  gem; 

The  wild  bee  murmurs  on  its  breast; 
The  blue-fly  bends  its  pensile  stem 

Light  o'er  the  skylark's  nest. 

Tis  Flora's  page, — in  every  place, 

In  every  season,  fresh  and  fair; 
It  opens  with  perennial  grace, 

And  blosaonu  everywhere. 

On  waste  and  woodland,  rock  and  plain,  > 

Its  humble  buds  unheeded  nse; 
The  Rose  has  but  a  summer  reign; 

The  Daisy  never  dies! 

James  Monigamery  11771-1854) 


TO  DAISIES,  NOT  TO  SHUT  SO  SOON 

Shut  not  so  soon;  the  dull-eyed  night 

Has  not  as  yet  begun 
To  make  a  seizure  on  the  light, 

Or  to  seal  up  the  sun. 

No  marigolds  yet  dosed  are. 

No  shadows  great  appear; 
Nor  doth  the  early  shepherd's  star 

Shine  like  a  spangle  here. 

Stay  but  till  my  Julia  close 

Her  Hfe-begctting  eye, 
And  let  the  whole  world  then  dispose 

Itself  to  live  or  die. 

Rabrrl  flfTrick  11501-1674] 
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DAISIES 
Over  the  shoulders  and  slopes  of  the  dune 
I  saw  the  white  daisies  go  down  to  the  see, 
A  host  in  the  sunshine,  an  army  in  June, 
The  people  God  sends  us  to  set  our  heut  free. 

The  tKit)olinks  rallied  ihem  up  from  the  dell, 
The  orioles  whistled  them  out  of  the  wood; 
And  all  of  their  saying  was,  "Earth,  it  is  well!" 
And  all  of  their  dancing  was,  "Life,  thou  art  good!' 
Bliss  Carman  [1861- 

TO  THE  DAISY 
With  little  here  to  do  or  see 
Of  things  that  in  the  great  world  be, 
Daisy!  again  I  talk  to  thee, 

For  thou  art  worthy: 
Tliou  unassuming  common-place 
Of  Nature,  with  that  homely  face, 
And  yet  with  something  of  a  grace, 

Which  love  makes  for  thee! 

Oft  on  the  dappled  turf  at  ease, 

I  sit,  and  play  with  similies, 

Loose  types  of  things  through  all  degrees, 

Thoughts  of  thy  raising: 
And  many  a  fond  and  idle  name 
I  give  to  thee,  for  praise  or  blame, 
As  is  the  humor  of  the  game, 

While  I  am  gazing. 

A  nun  demure,  of  lowly  port; 

Or  sprightly  maiden  of  love's  court. 

In  thy  simplicity  the  sport 

Of  all  temptations; 
A  queen  in  crown  of  rubies  dressed 
A  starveling  in  a  scanty  vest; 
Are  all,  as  seem  to  suit  thee  best. 

Thy  appellations. 
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A  little  Cyclops,  with  one  eye 
Staring  to  threaten  aod  defy^ 
That  thought  comes  next — and  instantly 

The  fieak  is  over. 
The  shape  will  vanish, — and  behold! 
A  silver  shield  with  boss  of  gdd, 
That  spreads  itself,  some  fairy  bold 

In  £^t  to  cover. 

1  see  thee  glittering  from  afar; — 
And  then  thou  ait  a  pretty  star; 
Not  quite  so  fair  as  many  are 

In  heaven  above  thee! 
Yet  like  a  star,  with  glittering  cresi, 
Self-poised  in  air,  thou  seem'st  to  rest; — 
May  peace  came  never  to  his  nest 

Who  shall  reprove  thee! 

Bright  Flower!  for  by  that  name  at  last. 
When  all  my  reveries  are  past, 
I  call  thee,  and  to  that  cleave  fast. 

Sweet  silent  creature! 
That  breath'st  with  me  in  sun  and  air, 
Do  thou,  as  thou  art  wont,  repair 
My  heart  with  gladness,  and  a  share 

Of  thy  meek  nalure! 

ii'illiam  Wordsworlh  [1770 

TO  DAISIES 

Aa,  drops  of  gold  in  whitening  flame 

Burning,  we  know  your  lovely  name — 
Daisies,  that  little  children  pull! 
Like  all  weak  things,  over  the  strong 
Ye  do  not  know  your  power  for  wrong, 
And  miuch  abuse  your  feebleness. 
Daisies,  that  little  children  pull. 
As  ye  are  weak,  be  merciful! 
0  hide  your  eyes!  they  are  to  me 
Beautiful  insupportably. 
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Or  be  but  ci 

And  1  your  loveliness  could  bear. 

But,  being  fair  so  without  art, 

Ye  vex  the  silted  memories  of  my  beartl 


As  3  pale  ghost  yearning  strays 

With  sundered  gaze, 

'Mid  corporal  presences  that  are 

To  it  impalpable— such  a  bar 

Sets  you  more  distant  than  the  moming'Star. 

Such  wonder  is  on  you,  and  amaze, 

1  look  and  marvel  if  I  be 

Indeed  the  phantom,  or  are  ye? 

The  light  is  on  your  innocence 

Which  fell  from  me. 

The  fields  ye  still  inhabit  whence 

My  world -acquainted  treading  straj's. 

The  country  where  1  did  commence; 

And  though  ye  shine  to  me  so  near, 

So  close  to  gross  and  visible  sense, — 

Between  us  lies  impassable  year  on  year. 

To  other  time  and  far-off  place 

Belongs  your  beauty:  silent  thus, 

Though  to  other  naught  you  tell, 

To  me  your  ranks  are  rumorous 

Of  an  ancient  miracle. 

Vain  does  my  touch  your  petals  graze, 

I  touch  you  not;  and  though  ye  blossom  here. 

Your  roots  are  fast  in  alienated  days. 

Ye  there  are  anchored,  while  Time's  stream 

Has  swept  me  past  them:  your  while  ways 

And  infantile  delights  do  seem 

To  look  in  on  me  like  a  face, 

Dead  and  sweet,  come  back  through  dream. 

With  tears,  because  for  old  embrace 

It  has  no  arms. 

These  hands  did  toy, ' 
Children,  with  you,  u^en  I  was  child,' 
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And  in  each  other's  eyes  we  sonkd: 

Not  yours,  not  youra  the  grievou»-faJt 

Apparelling 

With  which  you  wet  mine  eyes;  you  wear. 

Ah  me.  the  gannent  of  the  grace 

I  wove  you  when  I  was  a  boy; 

O  mine,  and  not  the  yea.r*s  your  stolen  Springl 

And  since  ye  wear  it, 

Hide  your  sweet  selves!    I  cannot  bear  it. 

For  when  ye  break  the  doven  earth 

With  your  young  laughter  and  endearment, 

No  blossomy  carillon  'tis  of  mirth 

To  me;  I  see  my  slaughtered  joy 

Bursting  its  cerement. 

Fronds  Tkotnpson  [iSsgi^EQ*?! 


TO  THE  DANDELION 

Deak  conunon  (lower,  that  grow'st  beside  the  way. 
Flinging  the  dusty  road  with  harmless  gold. 

First  pledge  of  blithesome  Hay,  1 
Which  children  pluck,  and,  full  of  pride,  uphold,  - 

High-hearted  buccanccre,  o'erjoycd  thai  they 
An  Eldorado  in  the  grass  have  found, 
Which  not  the  rich  earth's  ample  round     ^ 

May  match  in  wealth,  thou  art  more  dear  to  me  - 

Than  all  the  prouder  summer-blooms  may  be. 

Gold  such  as  thine  ne'er  drew  the  Spanish  prow  ^ 
Through  the  primeval  bush  of  Indian  seas. 

Nor  wrinkled  the  lean  brow  - 
Of  age,  to  rob  the  lover's  heart  of  case; 

Tis  the  Spring's  largess,  which  she  scatters  now  -j 
To  rich  and  poor  alike,  with  lavish  hand. 
Though  most  hearts  never  understand  -^ 

To  take  it  at  God's  value,  but  pass  by~ 

Tlie  offered  wealth  with  unrewarded  eye. 
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Thou  art  my  trcfiics  and  mine  Italy; 
To  look  at  thee  unlocks  a  warmer  dime; 

The  eyes  thou  givest  me  -, 
Are  in  the  heart,  and  heed  not  s^e  or  time:  -— 

Not  in  mid  June  ^the  golden-cuiraased  bee     ^ 
Feels  a  more  summer-like  w^^m  ravishment 
In  the  white  lily's  breezy  lent,     ~- 

His  fragrant  Sybaris,  than  I,  when  first  ^ 

From  the  dark  green  thy  yellow  circles  buiBt. 

Then  think  I  of  deep  shadows  on  the  grass. 
Of  meadows  where  in  sun  the  cattle  graze,  — 

Where,  as  the  breezes  pass, 
The  gleaming  rushes  lean  a  thousand  ways,-— 

Of  leaves  that  slumber  in  a  cloudy  mass. 
Or  whiten  in  the  mnd,  of  waters  blue  ■) 
That  from  the  distance  sparkle  through  > 

Some  woodland  gap,  and  of  a  sky  above. 

Where  one  white  cloud  like  a  stray  lamb  doth  move. 

My  childhood's  earliest  thoughts  are  Unked  with  thee; 

The  sight  of  thee  calls  back  the  robin's  song, 

Who,  from  the  dark  old  tree  ^ 
Beside  the  door,  sang  clearly  all  day  long, 

And  I,  secure  in  childish  piety, 
Listened  as  if  I  heard  an  angel  sing  -^ 
With  news  from  heaven,  which  he  could  bring 

Fresh  every  day  to  my  untainted  ears 

When  birds  and  flowers  and  I  were  happy  peers. 

How  like  a  prodigal  doth  nature  seem. 
When  thou,  for  all  thy  gold,  so  cogimoii  art! 

Thou  teachest  me  to  deem-\ 
More  sacredly  of  every  humah  heart, 

Since  each  reflects  in  joy  its  scanty  glearrr-, 
Of  heaven,  and  could  some  wondrous  secret  show. 
Did  we  but  pay  the  love  we  owe, 

And  with  a  child's  undoabting  wisdom  look  j 

On  all  ihcse  living  pages  of  God's  book. 

Jams  Russell  lowtU  [liiviig'l 
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DANDELION 
At  dawn,  when  England's  childish  tongue 
lisped  happy  truths,  and  men  were  youog. 
Her  Chaucer,  with  a  gay  content 
Hummed  through  the  shining  fields,  scarce  bent 
By  poet's  foot,  and,  plucking,  set, 
Ail  lusty,  sunny,  dewy-wet, 
A  dandelion  in  his  verse, 
Like  the  first  gold  in  childhood's  puise. 

At  noon,  when  harvest  colors  die 
On  the  pale  azure  of  the  sky. 
And  dreams  through  doaiag  grancs  creep 
,  Of  winds  that  are  themselves  asleep. 
Rapt  Shelley  found  the  airy  ghost 
Of  that  bri^t  flower  the  spting  loves  most, 
And  ere  one  slvery  ray  was  blown 
From  its  full  disk  made  it  his  own. 

Now  from  the  stubble  poets  glean 

Scant  fiowera  of  thought;  the  Muse  would  wean 

Her  myriad  nurslings,  feeding  them 

On  petals  plucked  from  a  dry  stem. 

For  one  small  plumule  still  adrift, 

The  wind'blown  dandelion's  gift. 

The  fields  once  blossomy  we  scour 

Where  the  old  poets  plucked  the  flower. 

Annie  Raakin  Annan  [li    - 


THE  DANDELIONS 
Upon  a  showery  night  and  still, 

Without  a  sound  of  warning, 
A  trooper  band  surprised  the  hill, 

And  held  it  in  the  morning. 

We  were  not  wftked  by  bugle-notes, 
No  cheer  our  dreams  invacli.'d, 

And  yet,  at  dawn,  their  yellow  coats 
On  the  green  slopes  paraded. 
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We  careless  folk  the  deed  forgot; 

Till  one  day,  idly  walking, 
Wc  marked  upon  the  self-same  ^wt 

A  crowd  of  veterans  talking. 

They  shook  their  trembling  heads  and  gray 
With  pride  and  noiseless  laughter i 

When,  well-a-day!  they  blew  away, 
And  ne'er  were  beard  of  after! 

Helen  Gray  Cone  [1859- 


TO  THE  FRINGED  GENTIAN 

Thou  blossom  bright  with  autumn  dew, 
And  colored  with  the  heaven's  own  blue, 
That  openest  when  the  quiet  li^t 
Succeeds  the  teen  and  frosty  night, 

Thou  comest  not  when  violets  lean 
O'er  wandering  brooks  and  springs  unseen. 
Or  columbines,  in  purple  dressed. 
Nod  o'er  the  ground-bird's  hidden  nest. 

Thou  waitest  late  and  com'st  alone. 
When  woods  are  bare  and  birds  are  flown. 
And  frost  and  shortening  days  portend 
The  aged  year  is  near  his  end. 

Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky. 
Blue— blue-as  it  (hat  sky  let  faU 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 

I  would  that  ihus,  when  I  shall  see 
The  hour  of  death  draw  near  to  me, 
Hope,  blossoming  within  my  heart. 
May  look  to  heaven  as  I  depart. 

Wiiiiam  Ctdltn  Bryant  [i7g4-iS7S] 
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GOLDENROD 

When  the  wayside  tangles  blaze 

Ib  the  low  September  sun, 
Wheo  the  flowers  of  Summer  days 

Droop  and  wither,  one  by  one. 
Reaching  up  through  bush  and  brier. 
Sumptuous  brow  and  heart  of  fire. 
Flaunting  high  its  wind-rocked  plume. 
Brave  with  iieaUh  of  native  btooco, — 
GMeamdi 

'""Vhea  the  meadow,  lately  shorn, 

Parched  and  languid,  swoons  with  pain, 
When  h«  life-blood,  ni^t  end  mom. 

Shrinks  in  every  throbbing  vein, 
Round  her  fallen,  tamished  um 
Lcafnag  watch-fires  brightn  bum; 
Royal  arch  o'er  Autumn's  gate, 
Bending  low  with  lustrous  weight, — 
Ooldenrodl 

In  the  pasture's  rude  embrace, 
All  o'errun  with  tangled  vines, 

Where  the  thistle  claims  its  place, 
And  the  straggling  hedge  confines. 

Bearing  still  the  sweet  impress 

Of  unfettered  loveliness, 

In  ihc  field  and  by  the  waU, 

Binding,  clasping,  crowning  all,— 
Go  Wen  tod! 

Nature  lies  disheveled  pale, 
With  her  feverish  lips  apart,— 

Day  by  day  the  pulses  fail, 
Nearer  to  her  bounding  heart; 

Yet  that  slackened  grasp  doth  hold 

Stort  of  pure  and  genuine  gold; 
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Quick  thou  comest,  strong  and  free, 
Type  of  all  the  wealth  to  be, — 
Goldeniod! 

Elaine  GoodaU  Eashnan  (i86j 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  GORSE 

MomiTAiif  gorses,  ever^olden. 
Cankered  not  the  whole  year  long! 
Do  ye  teach  us  to  be  strong, 
Howsoever  pricked  and  holden. 

Like  your  thorny  blootns,  &nd  so 
Trodden  on  by  rain  and  snow, 
Up  the  hill-side  of  this  hfc,  as  bleaJc  as  where  ye  pow? 

Mountaio  blossoms,  shining  blossoms. 
Do  ye  teach  us  to  be  glad 
When  no  summer  can  be  had, 
Blooming  in  our  invard  bosoms? 
Ye  whom  God  preserveth  still, 
Set  as  lights  upon  a  hill, 
Tokens  to  the  wintry  eaith  that  Beauty  liveth  stilll 

Mountain  gorses,  do  ye  teach  us 
From  that  academic  chair 
Canopied  nith  azure  air. 
That  the  wisest  word  man  reaches 
Is  the  humblest  he  can  speak? 
Ve,  who  live  on  mountain  peak, 
Yet  live  low  along  the  ground,  beside  the  grasses  meek! 

Mountain  gorses,  since  Liomeus 
Knell  beadc  you  on  the  sod. 
For  your  beauty  thanking  God, — 
For  your  teaching,  ye  should  see  us 
Bowing  in  prostration  new! 
Whence  arisen,— if  one  or  two 
Drops  be  on  our  cheeks— O  world,  thuy  are  not  tears  but  dew. 
Eii^Mbclh  Bjrrill  Brmcnint  [[S06-1S61) 
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THE  VOICE  OF  THE  GRASS 

Heke  I  come  creeping;  creeping  everywhere; 

By  the  dusty  roadside, 

On  the  Bunny  hillside. 

Close  by  the  noisy  brook. 

In  every  shady  oook, 
I  oome  creeping,- creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  smiling  everywhere; 

All  round  the  open  door. 

Where  sit  the  aged  poor; 

Here  where  ihe  children  jilay. 

In  the  bright  and  merry  May, 
I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere; 

In  the  noisy  city  street 

My  pleasant  face  you'll  meet. 

Cheering  the  sick  at  heart 

Toiling  his  busy  part, — 
SQently  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere; 


Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere; 
More  welcome  than  the  flowers 
In  summer's  pleasant  hours; 
The  gcnlle  cow  is  glad. 
And  the  merry  bird  not  sad, 

Tv  see  me  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere; 
When  you're  numbered  with  the  dead 
In  your  stitl  and  narrow  bed. 
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In  the  happy  spring  111  come 
And  deck  your  silent  home,^    , 
Creeping,  silently  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere; 

My  humble  gong  of  piuse 

Most  joyfully  Lratse 

To  Him  at  whose  command 

I  beautify  the  land, 
Creeping,  silently  creeping  everywhere. 

Sarah  RebtrU  Boyle  [iSii-iSAg] 


A  SONG  THE  GRASS  SINGS 

The  violet  is  mudi  too  shy, 

The  rose  too  little  so; 
I  think  I'll  ask  the  buttercup 

If  I  may  be  her  beau. 

When  winds  go  by,  I'll  nod  to  her 

And  she  will  nod  to  me,' 
And  I  wiU  kiss  her  on  the  dieek 

As  gently  as  may  be. 

And  when  the  mower  cuts  us  dowE, 

Together  we  will  pass, 
I  smiling  at  the  buttercup. 

She  smiling  at  the  grass. 

Charles  C.  Blanden  [1857- 


THE  WILD  HONEYSUCKLE 

Fair  flower,  that  dost  so  comely  grow, 

Hid  in  this  silent,  dull  retreat, 
Untouched  thy  honied  blossoms  blow, 
Unseen  thy  little  branches  greet: 
No  roving  foot  shall  crush  thee  here, 
No  bus^  hand  provoke  a  tear. 
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By  Nature's  self  in  white  arrayed, 

She  bade  tkee  shun  the  viilgar  eye, 

And  planted  here  the  guardiao  shade, 

And  sent  soft  waters  murmuring  by; 

Thus  quietly  thy  summer  goes, 

Thy  days  declining  to  repose. 

Smit  with  those  cbamifi,  that  must  decay, 

I  grieve  to  sec  your  future  doom; 
TTiey  died — nor  were  those  flowers  more  gay, 
The  flowers  that  did  in  Eden  bloom; 
Unpitying  frosts  and  Autumn's  power 
Shall  leave  no  vestige  of  this  flower. 

From  morning  suns  and  evening  dews 

At  fimt  thy  little  being  came; 
If  notlung  once,  you  nothing  lose. 
For  wben  you  die  you  are  the  same; 
The  space  between  is  but  an  hour, 
The  frail  duration  of  a  flower. 

PkilipFrentau  [1751-1831) 


THE  TW  GREEN 

Ob,  a  dainty  plant  is  the  Ivy  green, 

That  creepeth  o'er  ruins  old! 
Of  ri^t  choice  food  are  his  mcak  1  ween. 

In  his  cell  so  lone  and  cold. 
The  wall  must  be  cnm^bled,  the  stone  decayed. 

To  pleasure  his  dainty  whim; 
And  the  mouldering  dust  that  years  have  made 

Is  a  merry  mfitU  for  him. 

Creeping  where  no  life  b  setai, 
A  rare  old  plant  b  the  Ivy  gaxn. 

Fast  he  steolelh  on,  though  he  wears  no  win^, 

And  a  staunch  old  heart  has  he. 
How  doa^  he  twineth,  how  tight  he  dings 

To  his  friend  the  huge  Oak  Tree! 
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And  sljly  he  traileth  along  the  ground, 

And  his  leaves  he  gently  waves, 
As  he  joyously  bugs  and  cr&frleth  round 
The  rich  mould  o[  dead  men's  graves. 
Creeping  where  grim  death  has  been, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  green. 

Whole  ages  have  fled  and  their  works  decayed. 

And  nations  have  scattered  been; 
But  the  stout  old  Ivy  shall  never  fade, 

From  its  hale  and  hearty  green. 
The  brave  old  plant,  in  its  ktfiely  days, 

Shall  fatten  upon  the  past: 
For  the  stateliest  building  man  can  raise 
Is  the  Ivy's  food  at  last. 

Creeping  on,  where  time  has  been, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  green. 

Charles  DkkOK  fi8i]-ig7( 


YELLOW  JESSAMINE 

In  tangled  wreaths,  in  clustered  gleaming  stars, 

In  floating,  curiing  ^rays. 
The  golden  flower  comes  shining  through  the  wooife 

These  February  days; 
Forth  go  all  hearts,  all  hands,  from  out  the  town, 

To  bring  her  gayly  in. 
This  wild,  sweet  Princess  of  far  Florida — 

The  yellow  jessamine. 

The  live-oaks  smile  to  sec  her  lovely  fate 

Peep  from  the  thickets;  shy, 
She  hides  behind  the  leaves  her  golden  buds 

Till,  bolder  grown,  on  high 
She  curls  a  tendril,  throws  a  spray,  then  flings 

Herself  aloft  in  glee, 
And,  bursting  into  thousand  blossoms,  swings 

In  wreaths  from  tree  to  tree. 
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Tbie  dwarf -palmetto  oo  his  kxtees  adores 

This  Princess  of  the  air; 
The  lone  pine-barren  broods  afar  and  sigbi, 

"Ah!  come,  lest  I  despair;" 
The  myrtle-thickets  aud  ill-tempered  thorns 

Quiver  and  thrill  within, 
As  through  their  leaves  they  feel  the  dainty  touch 

Of  yellow  jessamine. 

The  garden-roses  wonder  as  they  see 

The  wreaths  of  golden  bloom. 
Brought  w  fnoat  the  far  woods  with  eager  ha^te 

To  deck  the  poorest  room. 
The  ruth  man's  house,  alike;  the  loaded  bands 

Give  sprays  to  all  they  meet, 
Till,  gay  with,  flowpts,  the  people  come.and  go. 

And  all  the  air  is  sweet. 

The  Soutbcm  laad,  weQ  wowj  olE  tes  green 

Which  may  not  fall  noc  fade, 
Bestirs  itsdf  to  greet  the  lovely  flower 

With  leaves  of  fresher  shade; 
The  pine  has  tasielB,  Mid  the  oraot^Ueel 

Their  fragrant  woik  b«^D: 
The  spring  hais  tamt—liBs  come  la  f>>rida, 

With  ydlow  jessamine. 

CoHslance  Pmimon  WoUion  [i84o-i89< 


KNAPWEED 

By  copse  and  hedgerow,  waste  and  wall, 

He  thrusts  his  cushions  red; 
O'er  burdock  rank,  o'er  thistles  tall, 

He  rears  his  hardy  head: 
Within,  without,  the  strong  leaves  pif^ 

He  screens  the  mossy  stone. 
Lord  of  a  narrow  wilderness, 

Self-centred  and  alone. 
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He  numbers  no  observant  frieinfc, 

He  soothes  no  childish  woes, 
Yet  nature  nurtures  him,  and  tends 

Ad  duly  as  the  rose; 
He  drinks  the  blessdd  dew  oi  heaven. 

The  wind  is  in  his  ears. 
To  guard  his  growth  the  planets  seven 

Swing  in  their  airy  spheres. 

The  spirits  of  the  fields  and  woods 

Throb  in  his  sturdy  veins: 
He  drinks  the  secret,  stealing  floods, 

And  swills  the  volleying  rains: 
And  when  the  bird's  note  lowers  and  breaks 

The  wood's  green  heart  within, 
■He  stirs  his  plumy  brow  and  wakes 

To  draw  the  sunlight  in. 

Mute  sbeq>  tbat  puM  the  gtaases  soft 

Crop  close  and  pass  him  by. 
Until  he  stands  alone,  aloft. 

In  surly  majesty. 
No  fly  90  Iteen,  no  bee  so  bold. 

To  pierce  that  knotted  eone: 
He  frowns  as  though  he  guarded  gdd. 

And  yet  be  garnen  none. 

And  so  when  autiunn  winds  blow  late. 

And  whirl  the  chilly  wave, 
He  bows  before  the  common  fate. 

And  drops  beside  Ib£  gratve. 
None  ever  owed  him  thanks  or  said 

"A  gift  of  gracious  heaven." 
Down  in  the  mire  he  droops  his  head; ' 

Forgotten,  not  forgiven. 

Smile  on,  brave  weed!  let  none  inquire 

What  made  or  bade  thee  rise: 
Toss  thy  tough  fingers  high  and  higher 

To  flout  the  drenching  skies. 
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Let  others  toil  for  others'  good, 
And  miss  or  mar  (heir  own; 

Thou  hast  brave  health  and  fortitude 
To  live  and  die  alone! 

Arthur  Christopher  Benson  [186 

MOLV 

Tkc  ram  1*1  kiui  to  tame 
From  kM  ol  earii  by  mortal!:  Imt  Cofs  fortr 


Traveler,  pluck  a  stem  of  moly, 
If  thou  touch  at  Circe's  isle,— 
Hermes'  moly,  growing  solely 
To  undo  enchanter's  wile! 
When  she  proffers  thee  her  chalice,— 
Wine  and  spices  mixed  with  malice,- 


Yes!  and  often  has  the  Witch 
Sought  to  tear  it  from  its  niche; 
But  to  thwart  her  cruel  will 
The  wise  God  renews  it  still. 
Though  it  grows  in  soil  perverse, 
Heaven  hath  been  its  }ealous  nurse, 
And  a  flower  of  snowy  mark 
Springs  from  root  and  sheathing  dark; 
Kfngjy  safeguard,  only  herb 
That  can  brutish  passion  curb! 
Some  do  thmk  its  name  should  be 
Shield-Heart,  White  Integrity. 
Traveler,  pluck  a  stem  of  moly, 
U  thoo  touch  at  Circe's  isle,— 
Hennes'  moly,  growing  solely 
Tib  mido  enchanter's  wile! 

EdM  U.  Themat  [1S5 
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THE  MORNING-GLORY 

Was  it  worth  while  to  paint  so  fair 

Thy  every  leaf — to  vein  with  faultless  art 

Each  petal,  taking  the  boon  light  and  air 
Of  summer  so  to  heart? 

To  bring  thy  beauty  unto  perfect  flower. 
Then,  like  a  passing  fragrance  or  a  smile. 

Vanish  away,  beyond  recovery's  power — 
Was  it,  frail  bloom,  worth  while? 

Thy  silence  answers:  "Life  was  minel 
And  I,  who  pass  without  regret  or  grief, 

Have  cared  the  more  to  make  my  moment  fine, 
"        ie  it  was  so  brief. 


"In  its 
The 

Igom; 
Part 


THE  MOUNTAIN  HEARTS-EASE 

By  scattered  rocks  and  turbid  waters  stuftiog, 

By  furrowed  glade  and  dell, 
To  feverish  men  thy  calm,  sweet  face  uplifting, 

Thou  stayest  them  to  tell 

The  delicate  thoti^l  that  cannot  £nd  expression. 

For  ruder  speech  too  fair, 
That,  like  thy  petals,  trembles  in  possession. 

And  scatters  on  the  air. 

The  miner  pauvs  in  his  nigged  labor, 

And,  leaning  on  his  spade. 
Laughingly  calls  unto  his  comrade-neighbor 

To  see  thy  chAnns  displayed. 
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But  in  hb  eyes  a  mist  unwonted  riees. 

And  for  a  moment  clear 
Some  sweet  home  face  his  foolish  thought  surprises 

And  passes  in  a  tear, — 

Some  boyish  vision  of  his  Eastern  village. 

Of  uneventful  toil, 
Where  golden  harvests  followed  quiet  tillage 

Above  a  peaceful  soil. 

One  moment  only,  for  the  {Mck,  uplifting, 

Through  root  and  fibre  cleaves, 
And  on  the  muddy  current  slowly  drifting 

Are  swept  thy  bruis&]  leaves. 

And  yet,  O  poet,  in  thy  homely  fashion, 

Thy  work  thou  dost  fulfil. 
For  on  the  turbid  current  of  his  passion 

Hiy  face  is  shining  still  I 

BrilHarte  [1839-1903] 


THE  PRIMROSE 

Ask  me  why  I  send  you  here 

This  sweet  Infanta  of  the  year? 

Ask  me  why  I  send  to  you 

This  Primrose,  thus  bepearled  with  dew? 

I  win  whisper  to  your  ears: — 

The  sweets  of  love  are  mixed  with  tears. 

Ask  me  why  this  dower  does  show 
So  yellow-green,  and  sickly  too?  . 
Ask  me  why  the  stalk  is  weak 
And  bending,  yet  it  doth  not  break? 
I  will  answer:— These  discover 
What  fainting  hopes  are  in  a  lover. 

SobtriHerrkk  (1591-1674] 
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TO   PRIMROSES  FILLED   WITH    MORKING  DEW 

Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes?    Can  teats 
Speak  grief  in  you, 
Who  were  but  bom 
Just  as  the  modest  morn 
Teemed  her  refreshing  dew? 
Alas,  you  have  not  known  that  shower 
That  mars  a  flower, 
Nor  felt  the  unkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting  Jimd, 
Nor  are  ye  worn  with  years, 

Or  warped,  as  we, 
Who  think  it  strange  to  see 
Such  pretty  flowers,  like  to  orphans  young. 
To  speak  by  tears,  before  ye  have  a  tongue. 

Speak,  whimpering  younglings,  and  Biake  known 
The  reason  why 
Ye  droop  and  weep; 
Is  it  for  want  of  sleep, 
Or  childish  lullaby? 
Or  that  ye  have  not  seen  as  yet 
The  violet? 
Or  brought  a  kiss 
From  that  Sweet-heart,  to  this? 
— No,  no,  this  sorrow  shown 

By  your  tears  shed, 
Would  have  this  lecture  read, 
That  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  worthj 
Conceived  with  grief  are,  and  with  tears  bTOV^t  forth. 
Robert  Herrick  (1591-1674] 


TO  AN  EARLY  PRIMROSE 

Mild  offspring  of  a  dark  and  suUen  sirel 
Whose  modest  form,  so  delicately  fine, 

Was  nursed  in  whirling  storms 
And  cradled  in  the  winds; 
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THE  SHAMROCK 

When  April  rains  make  flowers  bloom 
And  Johnny -jump-ups  come  to  light. 

And  clouda  of  color  and  perfume 

Float  from  the  ordiards  pink  and  white, 

I  see  my  shamrock  in  the  rain, 
An  emerald  spray  with  raindnifis  set, 

Like  jewels  on  Spring's  coronet. 
So  fair,  and  yet  it  breathes  of  pain. 

The  shamrock  on  an  older  shore 

Sprang  from  a  rich  and  sacred  soil 
Where  saint  and  hero  lived  of  yore, 

And  where  their  sons  in  sorrow  toil; 
And  here,  transplanted,  it  to  me 

Seems  weeping  for  the  soil  it  left: 
The  diamonds  that  all  others  sec 

Arc  tears  drawn  from  its  heart  bereft. 

When  April  rain  makes  flowers  grow, 

And  sparkles  on  their  tiny  buds 
That  in  June  nights  will  over-blow 

And  fill  the  world  with  scented  floods. 
The  lonely  shamrock  in  our  land — 

So  fine  among  the  clover  leaves — 
For  the  old  springtime  often  grieves, — 

I  feel  its  tears  upon  my  hand. 

Maurice  Francis  Egan  [1852- 


TO  VIOLETS 

Welcome,  nuidsof  honor. 

You  do  bring 

In  the  Spring, 
And  wait  upon  her. 
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She  has  virgins  many, 

Frcah  azid  fair; 
Yet  you  are 
More  sweet  than  any. 

You're  the  maiden  posies. 

And,  ao  graced. 

To  be  placed 
'Fore  damask  roses. 

Yel,  though  thus  respected, 

By  and  by 

Ye  do  Ue, 
Poor  giAs,  neglected. 

Robert  Btrrkk  I1S91-1674I 

THE  VIOLET 
0  TAINT,  delicious,  spring-time  ^aolet! 

Thine  odor,  like  a  key, 
Turns  noisdessly  in  memory's  wards  to  let 

A  thought  ol  sorrow  free. 

The  breath  of  distant  fields  upon  my  brow 

Blows  through  that  open  door 
The  sound  of  wind-borne  bells,  more  sweet  and  low, 

And  sadder  than  of  yore, 

It  comes  afar,  from  that  belovid  place. 

And  that  beloved  hoar. 
When  life  hung  ripening  in  love's  goldm  grace. 

Like  grapes  above  a  bower. 

A  spring  goes  singing  through  its  reedy  grass; 

The  lark  sings  o'er  my  head. 
Drowned  in  the  ^y— O,  pass,  ye  visions,  passi 

I  would  that  I  were  dead!— 

Why  hast  thou  opened  that  forbidden  door. 

From  which  I  ever  ffee? 
O  vanished  Joy!  O  Love,  that  art  no  more, 

Let  my  vexal  spirit  be! 
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O  violetl  thy  odoi  through  my  biaiil 

Hath  seuchfid,  and  stuag  to  gpet 

This  sunny  day,  as  if  a  curse  did  stain 
Thy  velvet  leaf. 

Wiaiam  Wdmore  Slory  tiSiQ-kBiisI 


TO  A  WOOD-VIOLET 
In  this  secluded  shrine, 

O  miracle  of  grace, 
No  mortal  eye  but  mine 

Hath  looked  upon  thy  face. 

No  shadow  but  mine  own 

Hath  screened  thee  from  the  sight 
Of  Heaven,  whose  love  alone 
-    Hath  led  me  tu  thy  light. 

Whereof— as  shade  to  shade 

Is  wedded  in  the  sim — 
A  moment's  glance  hath  made 

Our  souls  forever  one. 

Jaift  BoHisUT  Tabh  [f  S* 


THE  VIOLET  AND  THE  ROSE 
The  violet  in  the  wood,  that's  sweet  to-day. 

Is  longer  sweet  than  roses  of  red  June; 
Set  me  sweet  violets  aloog  my  way. 

And  bid  the  red  rose  flower,  but  not  too  soon. 
Ah  violet,  ah  rose,  why  not  the  two? 
Why  bkxHn  not  all  fair  flowers  the  whole  year  through? 

Why  not  the  two,  young  vi<riet,  ripe  rose? 

Why  dies  one  sweetness  when  another  blows? 

Augusta  Wibster  IiSjt-iBimI 

TO  A  WIND-FLOWER 
TeiUP  me  the  secret  ol  thy  loveliness, 

That,  being  made  wise,  I  may  aspire  to  be 
As  beautiful  in  thought,  and  so  express 

ilBUBOital  tniths  to  earth's  mortality; 
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Though  to  my  soul  ability  be  less 
Than  'tis  to  thee,  O  sweet  aaeaxme. 

Teach  me  the  secret  of  ihy  innocence, 

That  in  simplicity  I  may  grow  wise. 
Asking  from  Art  no  other  recompense 

Than  the  approval  of  her  own  just  cye^; 
So  may  I  rise  to  some  fair  eminence. 

Though  less  than  thine,  O  cousin  of  the  skies. 

Teach  me  these  things,  through  whose  high  knowledge,  I,- 
When  Death  hath  poured  oblivim  through  my  veins, 

And  brought  me  home,  as  all  are  brought,  to  lie 
In  that  vast  house,  common  to  serfs  and  thanes, — 

1  shall  not  die,  I  shall  not  utterly  die. 
For  beauty  born  of  beauty— (ftal  remains. 

Madison  Cmotin  ftS6s-igi4l 


TO  BLOSSOMS 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree, 

Why  do  ye  fali  so  fast? 

Your  date  is  not  so  past 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  a«4]ile 

To  blush  and  gently  smile, 
And  go  at  last. 

WhatJ  were  ye  bom  to  be 

An  hour  or  half's  delight. 

And  so  to  bid  good-night? 
Twas  pity  Nature  bioiigbt  you  forth 

Merely  to  show  your  -wortJi 
And  ](Me  yooi  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave: 

And  after  they  have  ^own  tlteir  pride' 
Like  you  awhile,  they  ^ide 
Into  the  grave. 

KabtH  0MrUl(iS9i-i6T4l 
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'^TIS  THE  LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER" 
T[S  the  last  rose  of  summer, 

Left  blooming  alone; 
AH  her  lovely  con'panions 

Are  faded  and  gone; 
No  flower  of  her  kindred. 

No  rose-bud  is  nigh, 
To  reflect  back  her  blushes. 

Or  give  sigh  for  sigh. 

I'll  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  onel 

To  pine  on  the  stem; 
Since  tiie  lovely  are  sleeping, 

Go,  sleep  thou  with  them. 
Thus  kindly  I  scatter 

Thy  leaves  o'er  the  bed 
Where  thy  mates  of  the  ganlen 

Lie  scentless  and  dead. 

So  soon  may  /  follow. 

When  friendships  decay. 
And  from  Love's  shining  circle 

The  gems  drop  away. 
When  true  hearts  lie  withered, 

And  fond  ones  are  flown, 
0  who  would  inhabit 

This  bleak  world  alone? 

Thomas  Moore  [1779-185=! 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE   FLOWERS 
The  mtfencholy  days  *re  conie,  the  saddest  of  the  year. 
Of  walh'ng  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and  meadows  brown 

and  sere. 
Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove,  the  autumn  leaves  lie 

dead; 
Tlwy  niMle  to  the  eddying  gust,  and  to  the  rabbit's  tread; 
The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from  the  shnibsthe  jay. 
And  from  the  wood~t(q>  calls  the  crow  tbroogh  all  the  gloomy 

dayj 
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Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers,  that  latdy 

sprang  and  stood 
In  brighter  light  and  softer  airs,  a  beauteous  sisterhood? 
Alasl  they  al]  are  in  their  graves,  the  gentle  race  of  flowers 
Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds,  with  the  fair  and  good  of  ours. 
The  rain  is  falling  where  they  lie,  but  the  cold  November 

Calls  not  from  out  the  gloomy  earth  the  lovely  ones  a^in. 

The  wind-flower  and  the  violet,  they  perished  long  ago. 
And  the  brier-rose  and  the  orcliis  died  amid  the  summer 

glow; 
But  on  the  hill  the  golden-rod,  and  the  aster  in  the  wood, 
And  the  yellow  sun-flower  by  the  brook,  in  autumn  beauty 

stood, 
Till  feU  the  frost  from  the  dear  cold  heaven,  as  falls  the 

plague  on  men. 
And  the  brightness  of  their  smik  was  gone,  from  upland, 

glade,  and  glen. 

And  now,  when  comes  the  calm  mild  day,  as  still  such 'days 

wiUcome, 
To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee  from  out  their  winter  home; 
When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard,  though  all  the 

trees  are  still, 
And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  oE  the  rill. 
The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers  whose  fragrance 

late  he  bore. 
And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  by  the  stream  no 


And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in  hec  youthful  bea«ty  died. 
The  fail  meeliL  blossom  that  grew  up  and  faded  by  my  side. 
In  the  cold  moist  earth  we  laid  her,  when  the  forest  cast  the 

leaf. 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely  should  have  a  life  so  brief: 
.  Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one  like  tbat  young  fri^  of 

..So. gentle  imd  90  beautiful,  diould  perish  with  the  flower*. 
WiUiam  CuUm  Bryatii  [irM-^iSfS] 
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GOD'S  CREATURES 

ONCE  ON  A  TIME 
Once  on  a  time  I  used  to  dream 

Strange  spirits  moved  about  my  way, , 
And  I  might  catch  a  vagrant  gleam, 

A  glint  of  pixy  ot  of  fay; 
Their  lives  were  mingled  with  my  own, 

So  far  they  roamed,  so  near  they  drew; 
And  when  I  from  a  child  had  grown, 

I  woke— and  found  my  dieam  was  true. 

For  one  is  clad  in  coat  of  fur. 

And  one  is  decked  with  feathers  gay; 
Another,  wiser,  will  prefer 

A  sober  suit  of  Quaker  gray: 
This  onif 's  your  servant  from  his  birth, 

And  that  a  Princess  you  must  please, 
And  this  one  loves  to  wake  your  mirth, 

And  that  one  likes  to  share  your  ease. 

0  gradous  creatures,  tiny  souls! 

You  seem  so  near,  so  far  away, 
Yet  while  the  doudland  round  us  rolls. 

We  love  you  better  every  day. 

ilargarel  Benson  (iS    - 


TO  A  MOUSE 

ON  TURNING  UP  HEK  NEST  WITH  THE  PLOW,  NOVEMBER,  1785 

Wee,  sleekit,  cow'rin',  tim'rous  beastie, 
O,  what  3  panic's  in  thy  breastiel 
Thou  need  na  start  awa'  sae  hasty, 

Wi'  bickering  brattle! 
I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee, 

Wi'  tmird'ring  [cattle! 
1507 
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I'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominkn 
Has  broken  Nature's  social  union. 
An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion, 

Which  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor,  eartb-bom  companion, 

An'  fellow-mortal! 

I  doubt  na,  whiles,  but  thou  may  thieve; 

What  then?  poor  beastic,  thou  maun  live! 
A  daimen  icker  in  a  thrave 

'S  asma'  request; 
I'll  get  a  blesMn'  wi'  the  lalve. 

And  never  miss'll 

Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  rumi 
Its  silly  wa's  the  win's  are  strewin'! 
An'  naelhing,  now,  to  big  a  new  anc, 

0'  foggage  green ! 
An'  bleak  December's  winds  ensuin', 

Baithsnell  an'  keen! 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste. 
An'  weaiy  winter  comin'  fast. 
An'  cozie  heft,  beneath  the  blast, 

Thou  thought  to  dwell, — 
Till,  crash!  the  cruel  coulter  passed 

Out  through  thy  cell. 

That  wee  bit  heap  0'  leaves  an'  stibWe 
Has  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble! 
Now  thou's  turned  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble, 

But  house  or  hald, 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble. 

An'  cranrcuch  cauld! 

But,  Mouaie,  thou  art  no  thy  Lane, 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain: 
The  best  Jaid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men, 

Gai^  aft  a-gley. 
An'  lea'e  us  oaught  but  grief  an'  pain. 

For  promised  joy! 
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Still  thou  art  bleat,  compared  wi'  me! 
The  present  oiily  toucbeth  thee; 
But,  ochl  I  backward  cast  my  c'e 

On  prospects  drear! 
An'  forward,  tbougb  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an'  feat! 

Robert  Bums  (17S9-1796) 

THE  GRASSHOPPER 

Happy  insect,  what  can  be 
In  happiness  compared  to  thee? 
Fed  with  nourishment  divine, 
The  dewy  morning's  gentle  wine! 
Nature  waits  upon  thee  stiU, 
And  thy  verdant  cup  does  fUI; 
Tis  filled  wherever  thou  dost  tread, 
Nature's  self's  thy  Ganymede. 
Thou  dost  drink,  and  dance,  and  sing. 
Happier  than  the  happiest  king! 
All  the  fields  which  thou  dost  see. 
All  the  plants  belong  to  ihce; 
All  the  summer  hours  produce. 
Fertile  made  wilh  early  juice. 
Man  for  thee  does  sow  and  plow. 
Farmer  he,  and  landlord  thou! 
Thou  dost  innocently  enjoy; 
Nor  does  thy  luxury  destroy. 
The  shepherd  gladly  heareth  thee, 
M<Ae  harmonious  than  he. 

vith  gladness  hear, 

^  yearl 

and  does  inspire 

ly  sire. 
upon  earth, 

1  thy  mirth, 
thou, 
Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know; 
But  when  thou'st  drunk,  and  danced,  and  suqg 
Thy  fill,  the  flowery  leaves  among. 
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(Voluptuous  and  wise  withal, 
Epicurean  animal!) 
Sated  with  thy  summer  feast, 
Thou  relir'st  to  endless  rest. 
Afltr  Anacrcon,  by  Abraham  CoTeley  [i6 


ON  THE  GRASSHOPPER   AND   CRICKET 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead: 

When  a]l  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun, 

And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 

From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown  mead: 

That  is  the  Grasshopper's— he  takes  the  lead 

In  summer  luxury, — he  has  ntvet  done 

With  his  delights,  for  when  tired  out  with  fun, 

He' rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant  weed. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never; 

On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  frost 

Has  wrought  a  silence,  from  the  stove  there  shrills 

The  Cricket's  song,  in  warmth  increasing  ever, 

And  seems  to  one  in  drowsiness  half-lost, 

The  Grasshopper's  among  the  grassy  hilb. 

JohnKeals  [i7g5-iSiil 


TO  THE  GRASSHOPPER  AND  THE  CRICKET 

Green  Kttle  vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass, 
Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  of  June; 
Sole  voice  that's  heard  amidst  the  lazy  noon, 
When  even  the  bees  lag  at  the  summoning  brass; 
And  you,  want)  L'ttle  housekeeper,  who  class 
With  those  who  think  the  candles  come  too  soon, 
Loving  the  fire,  and  with  your  tricksome  tune 
Nick  the  glad  silent  moments  as  they  pass; 
0  sweet  and  tiny  cousins,  that  belong 
One  to  the  fields,  the  other  to  the  hearth, 
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Sotb  have  your  sunshine;  both,  though  small,  are  strong 
At  your  dear  Hearts;  and  both  seem  given  to  earth 
To  sing  in  thoughtful  ears  their  natural  song— 
In-doors  and  out;  summer  and  winter.  Mirth. 

Leigh  Hunt  [1784-1835] 


THE  CRICKET 

Little  inmate,  full  of  mirth. 
Chirping  on  my  kitchen  hearth, 
Wheresoe'er  be  thine  abode 
A]wa>-s  harbinger  of  good. 
Pay  me  for  thy  warm  retreat 
With  a  song  more  soft  and  sweet; 
In  return  thou  shait  receive 
Such  a  strain  as  I  can  givci 

Thus  thy  praise  sliaJI  be  expressed. 
Inoffensive,  welcome  guest! 
While  the  rat  is  on  the  scout, 
And  the  mouse  iriUi  curkno  snout, 
With  what  vennin  else  infest 
Every  diah,  and  spoil  the  best; 
Frisking  thus  before  the  fire, 
Thou  hast  all  thy  heart's  desire. 

Thou^  in  voice  and  shape  they  be 
Formed  as  if  akin  to  thee, 
Thou  surpassest,  happier  far. 
Happiest  gras^oppers  that  are; 
Theirs  is  but  a  summer's  song, 
Thine  endures  the  winter  long. 
Unimpaired,  and  shrill,  and  clear. 
Melody  throughout  the  year. 

Neither  night  nor  dawn  of  day    , 
Puts  a  period  to  thy  play: 
Sing  then — and  extend  thy  span 
Far  beyond  the  date  of  mac; 
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Wretched  man,  whose  years  are  spent  ■ 
In  rephiing  discontent, 
Lives  not,  aged  though  he  be, 
Half  a  span,  compared  with  thee. 

From  the  Latin  oj  Vincenl  Bourne, 

by  Wiliia«t  Cvaiper  [1731-1800] 


TO  A  CRICKET 

Voice  tA  Bummer,  keen  and  shrill, 
Chirping  round  my  winter  fire, 
Ot  thy  song  I  never  tire, 
Weary  others  as  they  wiU, 
For  thy  song  with  summer's  filled — 
Filled  with  sunshine,  filled  with  June; 
Firelight  echo  o(  that  noon 
Heard  in  fields  when  all  is  stilled 
In  the  golden  light  o(  May, 
Bringing  scents  of  new-mown  hay, 
Bees,  and  birds,  and  flowers  away. 
Prithee,  haunt  my  fireside  still, 
Voice  pf  summer,  keen  and  shrill. 

WmiamOixBenaeUbi 


TO  AN  INSECT 
I  LOVE  to  hear  thine  earnest  voice, 

Wherever  thou  art  hid, 
Thou  testy  little  dogmatist, 

Thou  pretty  Katydid! 
Thou  mindcst  me  of  gentlefolks, — 

Old  gentlefolks  are  they,— 
Thou  say'st  an  undisputed  tiling 

In  such  a  solemn  way. 

Thou  art  a  female,  Katydid ! 

I  know  it  by  the  trill 
That  quivers  through  thy  piercing  notes, 

So  petulant  and  shrill; 
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Insect 
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I  tbink  there  is  a  knot  of  you 
Beneath  the  hollow  tree, — 

A  knot  of  spinster  Katydids, — 
Do  Katydids  drink  tea? 

Oh,  fell  me  where  did  Katy  live, 

And  what  did  Katy  doP 
And  was  she  very  fair  and  young. 

And  yet  so  wicked,  too? 
Did  Katy  love  a  naughty  man, 

Or  kiss  more  checks  than  one? 
I  warrant  Katy  did  no  more 

Than  many  a  Kate  has  done. 

Dear  me!    I'll  tell  you  all  about 

My  fuss  with  little  Jane, 
And  Ann,  with  whom  I  used  to  walk 


Ah  no!  the  living  oak  shall  crash. 

That  stood  for  ages  still. 
The  rock  shall  rend  its  mossy  base 

And  thunder  down  the  hill, 
Before  the  little  Katydid 

Shall  add  one  word,  to  tell 
The  mystic  story  of  the  maid 

Whose  name  she  knows  so  well. 

Peace  to  the  ever-murmuring  race! 

And  when  the  latest  one 
Shall  fold  in  death  her  feeble  wings 

Beneath  the  autumn  sun, 
Then  shall  she  raise  her  fainting  void 

And  lift  her  drooping  lid, 
And  then  the  child  of  future  years 

Shall  hear  what  Katy  did. 

Oliwr  WendeU  Holmes  [i 
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THE  SNAIL 

To  grass,  or  leaf,  or  fruit,  or  wall,  - 
The  snail  sticks  dose,  nor  fears  to  fall, 
As  if  he  grew  there,  house  and  all 
Together. 

Within  that  house  secure  he  hides, 
When  danger  immineot  betides, 
Of  storm,  or  other  harm  besides 
Of  weather. 

Give  but  his  horns  the  slightest  touch, 
His  self-collecting  power  is  such, 
He  shrinks  into  his  house  with  much 
Diffieasutc- 

Where'er  he  dwells,  he  dwells  alone. 
Except  himseli,  has  chattels  none. 
Well  satisfied  to  be  hb  own 

Whole  treasure. 

Thus,  hermit-like,  his  life  he  leads. 
Nor  partner  of  his  banquet  needs. 
And  if  he  meets  one,  only  feeds 
The  faster. 

Who  seeks  him  must  be  worse  than  blind 
(He  and  his  house  ate  so  combined), 
II,  finding  it,  he  fails  to  find 
Its  master. 
Fnm  the  Latin  of  Vincent  Boume, 
by  Wiiliam  Cowpcr  Inji-iS 


THE  HOUSEKEEPER 
The  frugal  snail,  with  forecast  of  repose. 
Carries  his  house  with  him  where'er  he  goes; 
Peeps  out,— and  if  there  comes  a  shower  of  rain, 

Retreats  to  his  small  domicile  am^. 
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Touch  but  a  tip  of  him,  a  horn,— 'tis  well, — 
He  curls  up  in  his  sanctuaiy  shell. 
He's  his  own  landlord,  his  own  tenant;  stay 
Long  as  he  will,  he  dreads  no  Quarter  Day, 
Himself  he  boards  and  lodges;  both  invites 
And  feasts  himselfi  sleeps  with  himself  o'  nights. 
He  spares  the  upholsteref  trouble  to  procure 
Chattels;  himself  is  his  own  furniture, 
And  his  sole  riches,    Whcrcso'er  he  roam, — 
Knock  when  you  will.— he's  sure  to  be  atlionie. 
From  Hit  Latin  of  Vincatl  Bourne, 

■    by  C harks  Lami  (177S-1834I 


THE  HUMBLE-BEE 

Burly,  dozing  humble-bee. 
Where  thou  art  is  clime  for  me. 
Let  them  sail  for  Porto  Rique,  , 
Far-off  heals  through  seas  to  seek;. 
I  will  follow  thee  alone, 
Thou  animated  torrid-zone! 
Zigzag  slenrer,  desert  chcerer, 
Let  mc  chose  thy  waving  lines; 
Keep  mc  nearer,  mc  thy  hearer. 
Singing  over  shrubs  and  vines. 

Insect  lover  of  the  sun, 
Joy  of  ihy  dominion! 
Sailor  of  the  atmosphere; 
Swimmer  through  the  waves  of  aln 
Voyager  of  light  and  noon; 
Epicurean  of  June; 
Wait,  I  prithee,  till  I  come 
Within  earshot  of  thy  bum, — 
All  without  is  martyrdom. 

When  the  s< 
With  a  net . 
Silvers  the  1 
And  with  EC 
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Tints  the  human  countenance 
With  a  color  of  romance, 
And  infusing  subtle  heats, 
Turns  the  sod  to  violets, 
Thou,  in  sunny  solitudes. 
Rover  of  the  underwoods. 
The  green  silence  dost  displace 
With  thy  mellow,  breezy  bass. 

Hot  midsummer's  pelted  crone. 
Sweet  to  me  thy  drowsy  tone 
■     ■    Tells  of  countless  sunny  hours, 

Long  days,  and  solid  banks  of  floweisj 
Of  gulfs  of  sweetness  without  bound 
In  Indian  wildernesses  found; 
Of  Syrian  peace,  immortal  leisure, 
Firmest  cheer,  and  birdlike  pleasure. 
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Ode  to  a  Butterfly 

Want  and  woe,  which  torture  u 
"Hiy  sleep  makes  ridiculous. 

RaJfk  WiJdo  Emersot 


TO  A  BUTTERFLY 


And  caUs  yo\i  forth  againi 

This  plot  of  orcliard-grouiid  is  ours; 

My  trees  they  are,  my  Sister's  flowers; 

Here  rest  your  wings  when  they  are  weary; 

Here  lodge  as  in  a  sanctuary! 

Come  often  to  us,  fear  no  wrong; 

Sit  near  us  on  the  bough! 

We'll  talk  of  sunshine  and  of  song, 

And  summet  days,  when  we  are  young; 

Sweet  childish  days,  that  were  as  long 

As  twenty  days  are  now. 

William  IVordsTBorth  Ii77o-i8jo| 


ODE  TO  A  BUTTERFLY 

Thou  spark  of  life  that  wavest  wings  of  gold. 
Thou  songless  wantlerer  mid  the  songful  birds. 
With  Nature's  secrets  in  thy  tints  unrolled 
Through  gorgeous  cipher,  past  the  reach  of  words, 

Yet  dear  to  every  child 

In  glad  pursuit  beguiled, 
Living  his  unspoiled  days  mid  flowers  and  flocks  and  herdsl 
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Thou  winged  blossom,  liberated  thing, 
What  secret  tie  binds  tiiee  lo  other  flowers, 
:Still  held  within  the  garden's  fostering? 
Will  they  too  soar  with  the  completed  houis, 

Take  flight,  and  be  like  thee 

Irrevocably  free, 
Hovering  at  will  o'er  their  parental  bowers? 

Or  is  thy  luster  drawn  from  heavenly  hues, — 
A  sumptuous  drifting  fragment  of  the  sky. 
Caught  when  the  sunset  its  last  glance  imbues 
With  sudden  splendor,  and  the  tree-tops  high 

Grasp  that  swift  blazonry, 

Then  lend  those  tinU  to  thee. 
On  thee  to  float  a  few  short  hours,  and  die? 

Birds  have  their  nests;  they  rear  their  eager  young, 
And  flit  on  errands  all  the  livelong  day; 
Each  fieldmouse  keeps  the  homestead  whence  it  sprung; 
But  thou  art  Nature's  freeman, — free  to  stray 
'  Unfettered  through  the  wood, 
Seeking  thine  airy  food, 
The  sweetness  spiced  on  every  blossomed  eprxy- 

The  garden  one  wide  banquet  spreads  for  thee, 

O  daintiest  reveller  of  the  joyous  earthi 

One  drop  of  honey  gives  satiety; 

A  second  draught  would  drug  thee  past  all  mirth. 

Thy  feast  no  orgy  shows; 

Thy  calm  eyes  never  close. 
Thou  soberest  sprite  to  which  the  sun  gives  birth. 

And  yet  the  soul  of  man  upon  thy  wings 
Forever  soars  in  aspiration;  thou 
His  emblem  of  the  new  career  that  springs 
When  death's  arrest  bids  all  his  spirit  bow. 

He  seeks  his  hope  in  thee 

Of  immortality. 
Symbol  of  life,  me  with  such  faith  endow! 
)      .  ,  Thomas  WfMlaiorth  Higginson  [i8ii-i9'ii 
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THE  BUTTERFLY 
I  HOLD  you  at  last  in  my  hand. 

Exquisite  child  of  the  air. 
Can  I  ever  understand 

How  you  grew  to  be  so  fair? 

You  came  to  my  linden  tree 
To  taste  it6  delicious  sweet,  , 

I  silting  here  in  the  shadow  and  shine 
Playing  around  {ts  feet. 

Now  I  hold  you  fast  in  my  hand, 

You  marvelous  butterfly, 
Till  you  help  me  to  understand 

The  eternal  mystery. 

From  that  creeping  thing  in  the  dust 
To  this  shining  bljgs  in  the  bUiel 

God  give  mc  courage  to  trust 
I  can  break  my  ch[>^ilis  tool 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer  [■3jS~'90i] 

FIREFLIES 
I  SAW,  one  siJtry  night  above  a  swamp, 
The  darkness  throbbing  with  their  golden  pompi 
And  long  my  dazzled  sight  did  they  entrance 
With  the  weird  chaos  of  their  dizty  dance! 
Quicker  than  yellow  leaves,  when  gales  despoil, 
Quivered  the  brilliance  of  their  mute  turmoil. 
Within  whose  light  was  intricately  bfent 
Perpetual  rise,  perpetual  descent. 
As  though  their  scintiilant  flickerings  had  met 
In  the  vague  meshes  of  some  airy  net! 
And  now  mysteriously  I  seemed  to  guess, 
While  watching  their  tumultuous  loveliness. 
What' fervor  of  deep  passion  strangely  thrives 
In  the  warm  richness  of  these  tropic  lives, 
Whose  wings  can  never  tremble  but  they  shoW 
These  hearts  of  living  fire  that  beat  below! 

Edgar  Fawceti  (1847-1004) 
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THE  BLOOD  HORSE 

Gauabsa  is  a  dainty  steed, 

Strong,  black,  and  of  a  noble  breed, 

Full  of  fire,  and  full  of  bone, 

With  all  his  line  of  fathers  known;  • 

Fine  his  nose,  his  nostrils  thin. 

But  blown  abroad  by  the  pride  withini 

His  mane  is  like  a  river  flowing, 

And  his  eyes  like  embers  Rowing 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

And  his  pace  as  swift  as  light. 

Look, — how  'round  his  straining  throat 

Grace  and  shifting  beauty  floati 

Sinewy  strength  is  in  his  reins, 

And  the  red  blood  gallops  through  his  veins; 

Richer,  redder,  never  ran 

Through  the  boasting  heart  of  Toaa. 

He  can  trace  his  lineage  higher 

Than  the  Bourbon  dare  aspire, — 

Douglas,  Guzman,  or  the  Guelph, 

Or  O'Brien's  blood  Jtselfl 

He,  who  hath  no  peer,  was  bom. 

Here,  upon  a  red  March  mom; 

But  his  famous  fathers  dead 

Were  Arabs  all,  and  Arab  bred, 

And  the  last  of  that  great  line 

Trod  like  one  of  a  race  divine  I 

And  yet.^he  was  but  friend  to  one 

Who  fed  him  at  the  set  of  sun. 

By  some  lone  fountain  fringed  with  green: 

With  him,  a  roving  Bedouin, 

He  lived,  (none  else  would  he  obey 

Through  all  the  hot  Arabian  day), 

And  died  untamed  upon  the  sands 

Where  Balkh  amidst  the  desert  stands. 

Bryan  WaUtr  Procter  [1787-1B74I 
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BIRDS 

Susx  maybe  ye've  heard  the  sUHm-thrutb 

Whistlin'  bould  in  March, 
Before  there's  a  primrose  peepin'  out, 

Or  a  wee  red  cone  on  the  larch; 

Whistlin'  the  sun  to  come  out  o'  the  cloud, 
An'  the  wind  to  come  over  the  sea, 

But  for  all  he  can  whistle  so  clear  an'  loud, 
He's  never  the  bird  for  me. 

Sure  maybe  ye've  seen  the  song-thrush 

After  an  April  rain 
Slip  from  in-undher  the  drippiu'  leaves, 

Wishful  to  sing  again; 
An'  low  wi'  love  when  he's  near  the  nest, 

An'  loud  from  the  top  o'  the  tree, 
But  for  all  he  can  flutter  the  heart  in  yonr  breast, 

He's  never  the  bird  for  me. 

Sure  maybe  ye've  heard  the  cushadoo 

Callin'  his  mate  In  May, 
When  one  sweet  thought  is  the  wh«]c  of  his  life, 

An'  he  tcUs  it  the  one  sweet  way. 
But  my  heart  is  sore  at  the  cushadoo 

Filled  wid  his  own  soft  glcc, 
Over  an'  over  his  "me  an'  you!" 

He's  never  the  bird  for  me. 

Sure  maybe  ye've  heard  the  red-breaat 

Singin'  his  lone  on  a  thorn, 
Miodin'  himself  o'  the  dear  days  lost, 

Brave  wid  his  heart  forlorn. 
The  timeis  in  dark  November. 

An'  no  spring  hopes  has  he: 
"Remember,"  he  angs,  "remember!" 

Ay,  thon's  the  wee  bird  for  me. 

Moira  aNem  [18 
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BIRDS 

Birds  are  singing  round  my  window, 

Tunes  the  sweetest  ever  heard, 
And  I  hang  my  cage  there  daily. 

But  I  never  catch  a  bird. 

So  with  thoughts  my  brain  is  peopled. 
And  they  sing  there  all  day  long: 

But  they  will  not  fold  their  pinions 
In  the  tittle  cage  of  Song  I 

Richard  Henry  Stoddard  \iiis-igoA 

SEA-BIRDS 

O  LONESouE  sea-gull,  floating  far 
Over  the  ocean's  icy  waste, 

Aimless  and  wide  thy  wanderinga  are. 
Forever  vainly  seeking  rest : — 
Where  is  thy  mate,  and  where  thy  nrat? 

Twirt  wintry  sea  and  wintry  sky, 
Cleaving  the  keen  air  with  thy  breast. 

Thou  sailest  slowly,  solemnly; 

No  fetter  on  thy  wing  is  pressed: — 
Where  is  thy  mate,  and  where  thy  nest? 

O  restless,  homeless  human  soul, 

Following  for  aye  thy  nameless  quest, 

The  gulls  float,  and  the  billows  roll; 
Thou  watchest  still,  and  queslionest: — 
Where  is  thy  mate,  and  where  thy  nest? 

miznbelh  Akcrs  [1831-ifliil 

THE  LITTLE  BEACH-BIRD 
Thou  little  bird,  thou  dweJler  by  the  sea. 
Why  takest  thou  its  mdancholy  voice, 
And  with  that  bodfaig  cry 
Why  o'm  the  waves  do8t  fly? 
O,  rather,  bird,  with  me 
HwHi^  Lbe  fair  land  rejoicel 
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Thy  ilitting  fona  games  ghostly  dim  and  paie, 
As  driven  by  a.  beating  stonn  at  sea; 
Thy  cry  is  weak  and  scared. 
As  if  thy  mates  had  shared 
Tie  doom  of  ns.    Tliy  wail,— 
What  doth  it  bring  to  me? 

Tliou  call'st  along  the  sand,  and  bauat'st  the  sui:^^, 
Restless,  and  sad;  as  if,  in  strange  accord 
With  the  motion  and  the  roar 
Of  waves  that  drive  to  sboie. 
One  spirit  did  ye  urge — 
The  Mystery— the  Word. 

Of  thousands,  thou,  both  sepulchre  and  pall, 
Old  OceanI    A  requiem  o'er  the  dead. 
From  out  thy  gloomy  cells, 
A  tale  of  DMUrning  tells,— 
Tells  of  man's  woe  and  fall. 
His  sinless  glory  fled. 

Then  turn  thee,  little  bird,  and  take  thy  flight 
Where  the  complaining  sea  shall  sadness  bring     ' 
Thy  spirit  nevermore. 
Come,  quit  with  me  the  shore. 
For  gifdness  and  the  light. 
Where  birds  of  summec  sing. 

Richard  Hairy  Dtna  (iTST-itTf) 

THE  BLACKBIRD 
How  sweet  the  hannonies  of  afternoon; 

Tlie  Blackbird  singE  along  the  sunny  breeze 
His  aodCDf  song  oE  leaves,  and  summer  boon; 

Rich  breach  ot  hayfielda  streams  through  whispering  trpes; 
And  birds  of  morning  trim  tbcii  bustling  wings, 
And  listen  fondly — while  the  Blackbird  sings. 

How  soft  the  lovelight  of  the  West  reposes 

On  this  green  valley's  cheery  solitude, 
On  the  trim  cottage  with  its  screen  of  roses, 
pn  the  gray  belfry  with  its  ivy  hood. 
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And  murmuring  mill-race,  and  the  wheel  that  ffings 
Its  bubbling  freshness—while  the  Blackbird  sings. 

The  very  dial  on  the  village  church 

Seems  as  'twere  dreaming  in  a  dozy  rest ; 
The  scribbled  benches  undetneath  the  paich 

Bask  in  the  kindly  welcome  of  the  West; 
But  the  broad  casements  of  the  old  Three  Kings 
Blaze  like  a  furnace — while  the  Blackbird  sings. 

And  there  beneath  the  immemorial  dm 

Three  rosy  revellers  round  a  table  sit. 
And  through  gray  clouds  give  laws  unto  the  realm, 

Curse  good  and  great,  but  worship  their  own  wit, 
And  roar  of  fights,  and  fairs,  and  junketings. 
Com,  colts,  and  curs — the  while  the  Blackbird  sings. 

Before  her  home,  in  her  accustomed  aeet. 
The  tidy  Grandam  spins  beneath  the  shade 

Of  the  old  honeysuckle,  at  her  feet 
The  dreaming  pug,  and  purring  tabby  laid; 

To  her  low  chair  a  little  maiden  clings, 

And  spells  in  silence — while  the  Blackbird  sings. 

Sometimes  the  shadow  of  a  lazy  cloud 

Breathes  o'er  the  hamlet  with  its  gardens  green,    ■ 
While  the  far  fields  with  sunlight  overflowed 

Like  golden  shores  of  Fatiyland  are  seen; 
Again,  the  sunshine  on  the  shadow  springs, 
And  fires  the  thicket  where  the  Blackbird  sings. 

The  woods,  the  lawn,  the  peak<kl  Manoiiiouse, 
With  its  peach-covered  walls,  and  rookery  loud, 

The  trim,  quaint  garden  alleys,  screened  with  bou(^ 
The  lion-headed  gates,  so  grim  and  proud, 

The  mossy  fountain  with  its  murmurings, 

Lie  in  warm  sunshine— while  the  Blackbird  sings. 

The  ring  of  silver  voices,  and  the  sheen- 
Of  festal  garments — and  my  Lady  streams 

With  her  gay  court  across  the  garden  green ; 
Some  laugh,  and  dance,  some  whisper  thdr  love-dreams; 
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And  one  calls  for  a  little  page;  he  strings 
Her  lute  beside  her — while  the  Blackbird  sings. 

Alittli 

Forth 

Cr« 

And,  T 

Intoh 

The  smoke-wreaths  from  the  chimneys  curl  up  higher, 

And  dizzy  things  of  eve  b^n  tojloat 
Upon  the  light;  the  breeze  begins  to  tire; 

Half  way  to  sunset  with  a  drowsy  note 
The  ancient  dock  from  out  the  valley  swings; 
The  Grandam  nods — and  still  the  Blackbird  sings. 

Far  shouts  and  laughter  from  the  fannstead  peal, 
Where  the  great  stack  is  piling  in  the  sun; 

Through  narrow  gates  o'erladen  wagons  reel, 
And  barking  cur?  into  the  tumult  run; 

While  the  inconstant  wind  bears  off,  and  brings 

The  merry  tempest  ^and  the  Blackbird  sings. 

On  the  high  wold  the  last  look  of  the  sun 
Bums,  like  a  beacon,  over  dale  and  stream; 

The  shouts  have  ceased,  the  laughter  and  the  fim; 
The  Grandam  sleeps,  and  peaceful  be  her  dream; 

Only  a  hammer  on  an  anvil  rings; 

The  day  is  dying— still  the  Blackbird  sings. 

Now  the  good  Vicar  passes  from  his  gate 

Serene,  with  long  white  hair;  and  in  his  eye 
Bums  the  clear  apiril  that  hath  conquered  Fate, 
And  felt  the  wings  of  immortality; 
.  His  heart  is  thronged  with  great  imaginings, 
And  tender  mercies— while  the  Blackbird  sings. 

Down  by  the  brook  he  bends  his  steps,  and  through 

A  lowly  wicket;  and  at  last  he  Stands 
Awful  beside  the  bed  of  one  who  grew 

From  boyhood  with  him — who,  with  lilted  bands 
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And  eyes,  seems  listening  to  far  welcomings. 
And  sweeter  music  than  the  Blackbird  sings. 

Two  golden  stars,  like  tokens  from  the  Blest, 
Strike  on  his  dim  orbs  from  the  setting  sun; 

His  sinking  hands  seem  pointing  to  the  West; 
He  smiles  as  though  he  said— "Thy  will  be  done": 

His  eyes,  they  see  not  those  iiluminings; 

His  ears,  they  hear  not  what  the  Blackbird  sings. 

Frederick  Tennyson  11807-1898] 


THE  BLACKBIRD 

When  smoke  stood  up  from  Ludlow 
And  mist  blew  o&  from  Teme, 

And  blithe  afield  to  ploughing 
Against  the  morning  beam 
I  strode  beside  my  team. 

The  blackbird  in  the  coppice 
Looked  out  to  see  me  stride, 

And  hearkened  as  I  whistled 
The  trampling  team  beside. 
And  fluted  and  replied: 

"  Lie  down,  lie  down,  young  yeoman; 
What  use  to  rise  and  rise? 

Rise  man  a  thousand  mornings 
Yet  down  at  last  he  lies. 
And  then  the  man  is  wise." 

I  heard  the  tune  he  sang  me. 

And  spied  his  yellow  bill; 
I  picked  a  stouc  and  aimed  it 

And  threw  it  with  a  will: 

Then  the  bird  was  still. 

Then  my  soul  within  me 
Took  up  the  blackbird's  strain, 

And  still  beside  the  horses 
Along  the  dewy  lane 
It  sang  the  song  again: 
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"Lie  down,  lie  down,  young  yeoman; 

The  sun  moves  always  west; 
The  road  one  treads  to  labor 

Will  lead  one  home  to  rest, 

And  that  wUI  be  the  best." 

Alfred  Edtaard  Hauiman  [1855- 


THE  BLACKBIRD 

The  nightingale  has  a  lyre  of  gold; 

The  lark's  is  a  clarion  call. 
And  the  blackbird  plays  but  a  box-wood  flute, 

But  I  love  him  best  of  all. 

For  his  song  is  all  of  the  joy  of  h'fe. 
And  we  in  the  mad,  spring  weather. 

We  too  have  listened  till  he  sang 
Our  hearts  and  lips  together. 

William  Ernest  Henley  I1S49-1003I 


THE  BLACKBIRD 

Ov  all  the  birds  upon  the  wing 
Between  the  zunny  showem  o'  spring, — 
Vor  all  the  lark,  a-swingen  high,   . 
Mid  zing  below  a  cloudless  sky, 
An'  sparrows,  clust'ren  roun'  the  bough, 
Mid  chatter  to  the  men  at  plough, — 
The  blackbird,  whisslen  in  among 
The  boughs,  do  sing  the  gayest  zoog. 

Vor  we  do  bear  the  blackbird  zing 
His  sweetest  ditties  in  the  spring, 
When  nippen  win's  noo  mwore  do  blow 
Vrom  northern  skies,  wi'  sleet  or  snow, 
But  drCve  light  doust  along  between 
The  leSne-zide  hedges,  thick  aji'  green; 
An'  zoo  the  bladcbird  in  among 
The  boughs  do  zing  the  gaj^est  zong. 
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'Tis  blithe,  wi'  newly-opened  eyes, 

To  zee  the  morneti's  ruddy  skies; 

Or,  out  a-haiden  frith  or  lops 

Vrom  new-pleshed  hedge  or  new-veiled  copse. 

To  rest  at  noon  in  primrwose  beds 

Below  the  white-barked  woak-treea'  heads; 

But  there's  noo  time,  the  whole  day  long, 

Lik'  evenen  wi'  the  blackbird's  zong. 

Vor  when  my  work  is  all  a-done 
Avore  the  zetten  o'  the  zun. 
Then  blushen  Jeane  do  walk  along 
The  hedge  to  meet  me  in  the  drong. 
An'  stay  till  all  is  dim  an'  dark 
Bezides  the  ashen  tree's  white  bark; 
An'  all  bezides  the  blackbird's  shrill 
An'  runnSn  evenen-whlssle's  still 

An'  there  in  bwoyhood  I  did  rove 

Wi'  pryen  eyes  along  the  drove 

To  vind  the  nest  the  blackbird  meiLde 

0'  grass-stalks  in  the  high  bough's  sfaeade; 

Or  climb  aloft,  wi'  clingen  knees, 

Vor  crows'  aggs  up  in  swajen  trees. 

While  frightened  blackbirds  down  below 

Did  chatter  o'  tieir  little  foe. 

An'  zoo  there's  noo  pjeace  lik'  the  drong. 

Where  I  do  hear  the  blackbird's  aong. 

William  Baraci  [i3oi-i 

ROBERT  OF  LINCOLN 

Merrh-v  swinging  on  brier  and  weed, 
Nciir  to  ihc  nest  of  his  little  dame, 
Over  the  mountain-side  or  mead, 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  tdUng  hb  name: 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-lrak, 
Spink,  spank,  spmk; 
Snug  and  safe  is  that  neat  of  ours. 
Hidden  among  the  summer  flowers. 

Chee,  chee,  chee;. 
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Robert  of  Lincoln  is  gayly  dressed, 

Wearing  a  bright  black  wedding-coat; 
White  are  his  shoulders  and  white  his  crest. 
Hear  him  call  in  his  merry  note: 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Look,  what  a  nice  new  coat  is  mine, 
Sure  there  was  never  a  bird  so  fine. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln's  Quaker  wiEe, 

Pretty  and  quiet,  with  plain  brown  wings, 
Passing  at  home  a  patient  life, 
Broods  in  the  grass  while  her  husband  sing 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spaitk,  sjnnk; 
Brood,  kind  creature;  you  need  not  teat 
Thieves  and  robbers  while  I  am  here. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Modest  and  shy  as  a  nun  is  she; 

One  weak  chirp  is  her  only  note. 
Braggart  and  prince  of  braggarts  is  he. 
Pouring  boasts  from  his  little  throat: 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Never  was  I  afraid  of  man; 
Catch  me,  cowardly  knaves,  if  you  can! 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Six  whUe  eggs  on  a  bed  of  hay, 

Flecked  with  purple,  a  pretty  sight! 
There  as  the  mother  sits  all  day, 
Robert  is  singing  with  all  bis  might; 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Nice  good  wife,  that  never  goes  out, 
Keeping  house  while  I  frolic  about. 

Chee,  chee,  diee. 
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Soon  as  the  Utile  ones  chip  the  shell. 

Six  wide  mouths  are  open  for  food; 
Robert  of  Lincoln  besdra  him  well, 
Gathering  seeds  for  the  hungry  brood. 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spank; 
This  new  life  is  likely  to  be 
Hard  for  a  gay  young  fellow  like  me. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  at  length  is  made 

Sober  with  work,  and  silent  with  care; 
Off  is  his  hcJiday  garment  laid. 
Half  forgotten  that  merry  air: 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Nobody  knows  but  my  male  and  I 
Where  our  nest  and  our  nestlings  lie. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Summer  wanes;  the  children  are  grown; 

Fun  and  frolic  no  more  he  knows; 
Robert  of  Lincoln's  a  humdrum  crone; 
Off  he  flies,  and  we  sing  as  he  goes: 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
When  you  can  pipe  that  merry  old  strain, 
Robert  of  Lincoln,  come  back  again. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 
William  CuUcH  Bryant  (1794- 


THE  O'LINCON  FAMILY 
A  FLOCK  of  merry  singing-birds  were  sporting  in  the  grove; 
Some  were  warbling  cheerily,  and  some  were  making  low: 
There  were  Bobolincon,  Wadolincon,  Wintereeeble,  Coo- 

quedle, — 
A  livelier  set  was  never  led  by  tabor,  pipe,  or  fiddle, — 
Crying,  "  Phew,  shew,  Wadolincon,  see,  see,  Bobolincon, 
Down  among  the  Uckletops,  hiding  in  the  buttercups! 
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I  know  a  saucy  chap,  I  see  his  shining  cap 
Bobbing  in  the  clover  there — see,  see,  see!" 

Up  flies  Boboltncon,  perching  on  an  apple-tree. 
Startled  by  his  rival's  song,  quickened  by  his  raillery. 
Soon  he  spies  the  rogue  afloat,  curveting  in  the  air, 
And  merrily  he  turns  about,  and  warns  him  to  bewaret 
"  "Hs  you  that  would  a-wooing  go,  down  among  the  rushes 

0! 
But  wait  a  week,  UU  flowei's  are  cheery, — wait  a  week,  and, 

ere  you  marry, 
Be  sure  of  a  house  wlierein  to  tarry! 
Wadolink,  Whiskodiuk,  Tom  Demiy,  wait,  wait,  wait!" 

Every  one's  a  funny  fellow;  every  one's  a  little  mellow; 

Follow,  follow,  follow,  follow,  o'er  the  hill  and  in  the  hollow! 

Merrily,  merrily,  there  they  hie;  now  they  rise  and  now  they 
fly; 

They  cross  and  turn,  and  in  and  out,  and  down  in  the  mid- 
dle and  wheel  aboat. — 

With  a  "Phew,  shew,  Wadolincon!  listen  to  me,  Boho- 
linconl— 

Happy's  the  wooing  that's  speedily  doing,  that's  ^>eedily 

That's  merry  and  over  with  the  bloom  of  the  clover! 
Bobolincoo,  WadoUncon,  Wiiitcrseeble,  follow,  follow,  fol- 

WilsonFlagg  [1505-1884) 


THE  BOBOLINK 

Bobounk!  that  in  the  meadow, 

Or  beneath  the  orchard's  shadow. 
Keepcst  up  a  constant  rattle 
Joyous  as  my  children's  prattle. 
Welcome  to  the  north  again! 
Welcome  to  mine  ear  thy  strain, 
Welcome  to  mine  eye  the  sight 
Of  thy  buff,  thy  black  and  white. 
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Brighter  plumes  may  greet  tbc  guo 
By  the  banks  of  Amazon; 
Sweeter  tones  may  weave  the  speJl 
Of  enchanting  Philomel; 
Bui  the  tropic  bird  would  fail, 
And  the  En^ish  nightingale. 
If  we  should  compare  their  worth 
With  thine  endless,  gushing  mirth. 

When  the  ides  of  May  are  past, 
June  and  Summer  nearing  fast, 
While  from  depths  of  blue  above 
Comes  the  mighty  breath  of  love. 
Calling  out  each  bud  and  flower 
With  resistless,  secret  power, 
■    Waking  hope  and  fond  desire. 
Kindling  the  erotic  fire. 
Filling  youths'  and  maidens'  dreams 
With  mysterious,  pleasing  themes; 
Then,  amid  the  sunlight  clear 
Floating  in  the  fragrant  air, 
Thou  dost  fill  each  heart  with  pleasure 
By  thy  glad  ecstatic  measure. 

A  single  note,  so  sweet  and  low, 
Like  a  full  heart's  ovcrHow, 
Forms  the  prelude;  but  the  strain 
Gives  no  such  tone  again, 
For  the  wild  and  saucy  song 
Leaps  and  skips  the  notes  among, 
With  such  quick  and  sportive  play. 
Ne'er  was  naddcr,  merrier  lay. 

Gayest  songster  of  the  Springl 
Thy  melodies  before  me  bring 
Visions  of  some  dream-built  land, 
Where,  by  constant  zephyrs  fanned, 
I  might  walk  the  livelong  day, 
Embosomed  in  perpetual  May. 
Nor  care  nor  fear  thy  bosom  knows; 
For  thee  a  tempest  never  blows; 
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But  when  our  oorthern  Summer's  o'er, 
By  Delaware's  or  Schuylkill's  diDre 
The  wild  rice  lifts  its  aiiy  head, 
And  royal  feasU  foi  thee  are  spread. 
And  whea  the  Winter  threatens  there, 
Thy  tireless  wijigs  yet  own  no  fear. 
But  bear  thee  to  more  southern  coasts, 
Far  beyond  the  reach  of  frosts. 

BobolinkI  still  may  thy  gladness 
Take  from  me  all  taint  of  sadness; 
Fill  my  soul  with  trust  unshaken 
In  that  Being  who  has  taken 
Care  tor  every  living  thing. 
In  Summer,  Winter,  Fall,  and  Spring. 

Thomas  nai  (i8i»-iBgi) 

MY  CATBIRD 


Nightingale  I  never  heard. 

Nor  skylark,  poet's  bird; 

But  there  is  an  tether- winger 

So  surpasses  every  singer, 

(Though  unknown  to  lyric  fame,) 

That  at  morning,  or  at  nooning. 

When  I  hear  his  pipe  a-tuning, 

Down  I  iBng  Keats,  Shelley,  Wordsworth,- 

What  are  all  their  songs  of  birds  worth? 

All  their  soaring 

Souls'  outpouring? 

When  my  Mimus  Carolinensis, 

(That's  his  Latin  name.) 

When  my  warbler  wild  commences 

Song's  hilarious  rhapsody. 

Just  to  please  himself  and  me! 

PrimoCantantel 

Scherto!  Andante! 

Piano,  pianissimo! 

Presto,  prestissimo! 
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Hark!  are  there  nine  Wrds  or  ninety  and  nine? 

And  now  a  miraculous  gurgling  gushes 

Like  nectar  from  Hebe's  Olympian  bottle, 

The  laughter  of  tune  from  a  rapturous  throttle! 

Such  melody  must  be  a  hennil-thrush'sl 

But  that  other  caroler,  nearer, 

Outrivaling  rivalry  with  clearer 

Sweetness  incredibly  fine! 

Is  it  oriole,  redbird,  or  bluebird. 

Or  some  strange,  un-Auduboned  new  bird? 

AH  one,  sir,  both  thia  bird  and  that  bird. 

The  whole  flight  are  all  the  sanie  catbird! 

The  whole  visible  and  invisible  choir  you  see 

On  one  lithe  twig  of  yon  green  tree. 

Flitting,  feathery  Blondell 

Listen  to  his  rondel! 

To  his  lay  romantical! 

To  his  sacred  canticle! 

Hear  him  lilting, 

See  him  tilting 

His  saucy  head  and  tail,  and  fluttering 

While  uttering 

All  the  difficult  operas  under  the  sun 

Just  for  tun^ 

Or  in  tipsy  revelry, 

Or  at  love  devilry. 

Or,  disdaining  his  divine  gift  and  art, 

Like  an  inimitable  poet 

Who  captivates  the  worid's  heart 

And  don't  know  it. 

Hear  him  lilt  I 

See  him  tiltl 

Then  suddenly  he  stops, 

Peers  about,  flirts,  hops. 

As  if  looking  where  he  might  gather  up 

The  wasted  ecstasy  just  spilt 

From  the  quivering  cup 

Of  his  bliss  overrun. 

Then,  as  in  mockery  of  all 

The  tuneful  spelb  that  e'er  did  fall 
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From  vocal  pipe,  or  evennore  shall  rise, 
He  snarls,  and  mews,  ajid  flies. 

William  Henry  Vcnable  [1836- 


THE  HERALD  CRANE 

Oh!  say  you  so,  bold  sailor 

In  the  sun -Jit  deeps  of  sky! 
Dost  thou  so  soon  the  seed-time  tell 

In  thy  impuial  ciy, 
As  cirdJDg  in  yon  sboieless  sea 

Thine  unseen  loim  goes  drifting  by? 

I  cannot  trace  in  the  noon-day  glare 

Thy  regal  %ht,  0  crane! 
From  the  leapltig  might  of  the  fieiy  light 

Mine  eyes  recoil  in  pain, 
But  on  mine  ear,  thine  echoing  cry 

fUts  like  a  bugle  stiain. 

The  mellow  soil  glows  beneath  my  feet, 

Where  lies  the  buried  grain; 
The  warm  light  floods  the  length  and  breadth 

Of  the  vast,  dim,  shimmering  plain, 
Throbbing  with  heat  and  the  rtameless  thrill 

or  the  binh'time's  restless  pain. 

On  weary  wing,  plebeian  geese 

Push  on  their  arrowy  h'ne 
Straight  into  the  north,  or  snowy  brant 

In  dazzling  sunshine,  gloom  and  shine; 
But  thou,  O  crane,  save  for  thy  sovereign  cry, 

At  thy  majestic  height 
On  proud,  extended  wings  sweep'st  on 

In  lonely,  easeful  flight. 

Then  cry,  thou  martial-throated  herald! 

Cry  to  the  sun,  and  sweep 
And  swing  along  thy  mateless,  tireless  course 

Above  the  clouds  that  skep 
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Afloat  on  lazy  air — cry  on!    Send  dowi 
Thy  trumpet  note— it  seems 

The  voice  o(  hope  and  dauntless  will, 
And  breaks  the  spell  of  dreams. 

Hamlin  Garland  [. 


THE  CROW 

With  rakish  eye  and  plenished  crop, 
Oblivious  of  the  fanner's  gun. 

Upon  the  naked  ash-tree  top 
The  Crow  sits  basking  in  the  sun. 

An  old  ungodly  rogue,  I  wot! 

For,  perched  in  black  against  the  bhic. 
His  feathers,  torn  with  beak'  and  shot, 

Let  woeful  glints  of  April  through. 

The  year's  new  grass,  and,  golden-eyed, 
The  daisies  sparkle  underneath, 

And  cheslnul -trees  on  either  side 
Have  opened  every  rnddy  sheath. 

But  doubtful  still  ol  frost  and  snow, 
The  ash  alone  stands  stark  and  bare. 

And  on  its  topmost  twig  the  Crow 
Takes  the  glad  morning's  sun  and  air. 

WmiamCantm  [1845 


TO  THE  CUCKOO 

Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grovel 

Thou  messenger  of  Spring! 
Now  Heaven  repairs  thy  rural  seat, 

And  woods  thy  welcome  ring. 

What  time  the  daisy  decks  the  green, 
Thy  certain  voice  wc  hear: 

Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path, 
Or  mark  the  rolling  year? 
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the  Cuckoo. 

Delightful  visitant!  with  thee 

I  hail  the  time  of  flowers, 
And  hear  the  Bound  of  music  sweet 

From  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  school-boy,  wandering  through  the  wood 

To  pull  the  primrose  gay, 
Starts,  the  new  voitx  of  Spring  to  hear, 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

What  Lime  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom,     ' 

Thou  fli'st  thy  vocal  vale, 
An  annual  guest  in  other  lands, 

AnoUicr  Spring  to  hail. 

Sweet  bird!  thy  bower  is  ever  green. 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

No  Winter  in  thy  year! 

O  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee! 

We'd  m»ke,  with  joyful  wing. 
Our  annual  vrait  o'er  the  globe, 

Companions  of  the  Spring. 

John  Logan  [1748-IJ88] 

THE  CUCKOO 
Wf  heard  it  calling,  clear  and  low, 

That  tender  April  mom;  we  stood 

And  listened  in  the  quiet  wood, 
We  heard  it,  ay,  long  years  ago. 

It  came,  and  with  a  strange,  sweet  cry, 
A  friend,  but  from  a  far-off  land; 
We  stood  and  listcaed,  hand  in  hand. 

And  heart  to  heart,  my  Love  and  I. 

In  dreamlaod  then  we  found  our  joy, 
And  so  it  seemed  as  'twere  the  Bird 
That  Helen  in  old  times  had  heapd 

At  noon  beneath  the  oaks  of  Ti»y. 
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O  time  far  off,  and  yet  so  near! 

It  came  to  her  in  that  hushed  grove. 
It  warbled  while  the  wooing  throve, 

It  sang  the  song  she  loved  to  hear. 

And  now  I  hear  its  voice  again, 

And  still  its  message  is  of  peace, 
It  sings  of  love  that  wiU  not  cease — 

For  me  it  never  sings  in  vain. 

Frederick  Locter-Lampson  (iSii- 

TO  THE  CUCKOO 

O  BUTHE  New-comcrt    I  have  heard, 

I  hear  thee  and  rejoice. 
O  Cuckoo!  shall  I  call  thee  Bird, 

Or  but  a  wondering  Voice? 

While  1  am  lying  on  the  grass 

Thy  twofold  shout  I  hear; 
From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  Lo  pass, 

At  once  far  off,  and  near. 

Though  babbling  only  lo  the  Vale 
Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers. 

Thou  bringest  unto  me  a  tale 
Of  visionary  bours. 

Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  SpringT 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 
No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 

A  voice,  a  myslery; 

The  same  whom  in  my  sdiool-boy  days 

I  listened  to;  that  Cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways, 

In  bush,  and  tree,  and  ^y. 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 
Through  woods  and  on  the  greesi; 

And  ihou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love; 
Still  longed  for,  never  seen. 
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And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet; 

Caii  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 

That  golden  time  again. 

0  biess&i  Bird !  the  earth  we  pace 

Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial,  faeiy  place; 

That  is  fit  home  for  Thee! 

Wiiliavt  Wordswortii  [17711-1850] 


THE  EAGLE 


Hb  cta^»  the  crag  with  crooked  hands; 
Cloee  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 
Rbged  with  the  azure  world,  be  stands. 

The  wrinkled  sea  benetUh  him  crawls; 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls. 

Alfred  Tennyson  [iSofriSsiI 


THE  HAWKBIT 

How  sweetly  on  the  autumn  scene, 
When  haws  are  red  amid  the  gieen. 
The  hawkbit  shines  with  face  of  cheer. 
The  favorite  of  the  faltering  year! 

When  days  giow  short  and  nights  grow  cold, 
How  fairly  gleams  its  eye  of  g<AA 
On  pastured  field  and  grassy  hill. 
Along  the  roadside  and  the  riUl 

It  seems  the  spirit  of  a  flower. 
This  offspring  of  the  autumn  hour. 
Wandering  back  to  earth  to  bring 
Sune  kindly  afterthought  of  spring. 
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A  dandelion's  ghost  might  so 
Amid  Elysian  meadows  blow, 
Become  more  fragile  and  more  fine 
Breathing  the  atmosphere  divine. 

Ckartes  C.  D.  Roberts  [1860- 


THE  HERON 

O  UELANCHOLY  Bird,  a  winter's  day 
Thou  standest  by  the  margin  of  the  pool. 
And,  taught  by  God,  dost  thy  whole  being  school 
To  Patience,  which  all  evil  can  allay. 
God  has  appointed  thee  the  Fish  thy  prey; 
And  given  thyself  a  lesson  to  the  Fool 
Unthrifty,  to  submit  to  moi&i  nile. 
And  his  unthinUng  courac  by  thee  to  weigh. 
There  need  not  schools,  nor  the  Professor's  chair, 
Though  these  be  good,  true  wisdom  to  Impart; 
He,  who  has  not  enough  for  these  to  spue 
Of  time,  or  gold,  may  yet  amend  his  heart. 
And  teach  his  soul,  by  brooks  and  riven  fair: 
Nature  is  always  wise  in  every  part. 

Edwiitd  Hotdl-Thttrlmo  [1781-1811] 


THE  JACKDAW 

THEBe  is  a  bird,  who  by  his  mat, 
And  by  the  hoarseness  of  hisnote, 

Might  be  supposed  a  crow; 
A  great  frequenter  of  the  church. 
Where  bishop-tike  he  finds  a  perch, 

And  dormitory  too. 

Above  the  steeple  shines  a  plate, 
That  turns  and  turns,  to  indicate 

From  what  point  blows  the  weather; 
Look  up — your  brains  begin  to  swim, 
Tis  in  the  clouds— thai  pleases  him, 

He  chooses  it  the  rather. 
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Pond  of  the  qwculalive  hej^t, 
Thilher  he  wings  his  airy  flight, 

And  thence  securely  sees 
The  bustle  and  the  raree-show, 
lliat  occupy  mankind  below, 

Secure  and  at  his  case. 

You  think,  no  doubt,  he  gits  and  muses 
On  future  broken  bones  aj)d  bruises. 

If  he  should  chance  to  fall. 
No:  not  a  single  thought  like  that 
Employs  his  philosophic  pate. 

Or  troubles  it  at  all. 

He  tees  that  this  great  roundabout, 
The  world,  with  all  its  medley  rout, 

Church,  army,  physic,  law. 
Its  customs,  and  its  businesses 
Is  no  concern  at  all  of  his, 

And  says — what  says  he? — "Caw." 

Thrice  happy  bird!   I  too  have  seen 
Much  of  the  vanities  of  men; 

And,  sick  of  having  seen  'em, 

Would  cheerfully  these  limbs  resign 

For  such  a  pair  of  wings  as  thine, 

And  such  a  head  between  'cm. 

From  ike  Latin  of  Vincetii  B»unte, 

by  Wiiliam  Cmiiper  [(7ji-i8ool 


THE  GREEN  LINNET 

Bencatr  these  fruit-tree  boughs  that  shed 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  on  my  head, 
With  brightest  sunshine  round  me  spread 

Of  Spring's  unclouded  weather, 
In  this  sequestered  nook  how  sweet 
To  sit  ujwn  my  orchard-seat! 
And  flowers  and  binis  once  more  to  greet, 

My  last  year's  friends  together. 
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One  have  I  marlced,  the  tuppiesL  guesi 
'  In  all  this  covert  of  the  blest; 
HaU  to  Thee,  far  above  the  rest 

Id  joy  of  voice  and  pinion  I 
Thou,  Linnet!  in  thy  green  array 
Presiding  Spirit  here  to-day 
Dost  lead  the  revels  of  the  May, 

And  this  is  thy  dominion. 

While  birds,  and  butterflies,  and  flowers 
Make  all  one  baiid  of  paramours, 
Thou,  ranging  up  and  down  the  boweia, 

Art  sole  in  thy  employment; 
A  Life,  a  Presence  Uke  the  air, 
Scattering  thy  gladness  without  care, 
Too  blest  with  any  one  tt>  pair. 

Thyself  thy  own  enjoyiQ«ait. 

Amid  yon  tuft  of  hazel  trees, 
That  twinkle  to  the  gusty  breeze, 
Behold  him  perched  in  ecstasies. 

Yet  seeming  slill  to  hover; 
There!  where  the  flutter  of  his  wings 
Upon  his  back  and  body  flings 
Shadows  and  sunny  gUmmerings, 

That  cover  him  all  over. 

My  dazzled  Mght  he  oft  deceives — 
A  Brother  of  the  dancing  leaves; 
Then  flits,  and  from  the  cottage-eaves 

Pours  forth  his  song  in  gushes, 
As  if  by  that  exulting  strain 
He  mocked  and  treated  with  disdain 
TTie  voiceless  Form  he  chose  to  feign 

While  fluttering  in  the  bushes. 

WiUiam  WordsviorlM  [me 


TO  THE  MAN-OF-WAR-BIRD 
Thou  who  haat  slept  all  night  upon  the  storm. 
Waking  renewed  on  thy  prodigious  pinions. 
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(Bunt  the  wild  storm?  above  it  thou  ascended'st. 
And  rested  on  the  sky,  thy  slave  that  cradled  thee,} 
Now  a  blue  point,  far,  far  in  heaven  floating. 
As  to  the  light  emergiag  here  on  dect  I  watch  thee, 
(Myself  a  speck,  a  point  on  the  world's  floating  vast.) 

Far,  far  at  sea, 

After  the  night's  fierce  drifts  have  strewn  the  shore  with 

wrecks. 
With  re-appearing  day  as  now  so  happy  and  serene. 
The  rosy  and  elastic  dawn,  the  flashing  sun. 
The  limpid  spread  of  air  cerulean, 
Thou  also  re-appearest. 

Thou  born  to  match  the  gale,  (thou  art  ail  wings,) 
To  cope  with  heaven  and  earth  and  sea  and  hurricane. 
Thou  ship  of  air  that  never  furl'st  thy  sails, 
Days,  even  weeks  untired  and  onward,  through  spaces, 

reabns  gyrating. 
At  dusk  that  look'st  on  S«negal,  at  ntom  America, 
That  sport'st  amid  the  lightning-flash  and  thunder-cloud. 
In  them,  in  thy  experiences,  hadst  thou  my  aoul. 
What  joysl  what  joys  w«re  thine! 

Wall  WJulmon  [1819-1851! 

THE  MARYLAND  YELLOW-THROAT 
Wh£n  May  bedecks  the  naked  trees 
With  tassels  and  embroideries, 
And  many  blue-eyed  violets  beam 
Along  tile  edges  of  the  stream, 
I  hear  a  voice  that  seems  to  say, 
Kow  near  at  hand,  now  far  away, 
"  Witchery — witchery — wUckery.' ' 

An  incantation  so  serene. 
So  innocent,  befits  the  scene: 
There's  magic  in  that  small  bird's  note — 
See,  there  he  flits— the  Yellow-throat; 
A  living  sunbeam,  tipped  with  wings, 
A  spark  of  light  that  shines  and  sings 
"  WiUhery— witchery — witchery." 
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You  prophet  with  a  pleasaat  aame. 
If  out  of  Mary-land  you  came, 
You  know  the  way  that  thither  goea 
Where  Mary's  lovely  garden  grows: 
Fly  swiftly  back  to  her,  I  pray, 
And  try,  to  call  her  down  this  way, 
"  Witchery — wUchery — witchery ! " 

Tell  her  to  leave  her  cockle-shells. 

And  all  her  little  silver  bells 
That  blossom  into  melody, 
And  all  her  maids  less  fair  than  she. 
She  does  not  need  these  pretty  things. 
For  everywhere  she  comes,  she  brings 
"  Witchery— viitchery — witchery  I " 

The  woods  are  greening  overhead. 
And  flowers  adorn  each  mossy  bed; 
The  waters  babble  as  they  run — 
One  thing  is  lacking,  only  one: 
If  Mary  were  but  here  to-day, 
I  would  believe  your  charming  lay, 
"  Witchery — itiitchery—vntcliery  I " 

Along  the  shady  road  I  look — 
Who's  coming  now  across  the  brook? 
A  woodland  maid,  all  robed  in  white — 
The  leaves  dance  round  her  with  delight, 
The  stream  laughs  out  beneath  her  feet — 
Sing,  merry  bird,  the  charm's  complete. 
"  Wilchery—wUchery — ■uHchery .'" 

Henry  Van  Dyke  (iBs^ 


LAMENT  OF  A  MOCKING-BIRD 

Silence  instead  of  thy  sw( 

Which  through  the  dark; 
Warbling  of  summer  sunsh 

Mute  Is  thy  song,  and  vi 
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The  spring  comet  back  again,  the  fields  rejoice, 

Carob  of  badness  ring  from  every  tree; 
But  I  shall  hear  thy  wild  triumphaat  voice 

No  moie:  my  summer  song  has  died  wiUi  thee. 

What  didst  thou  sing  of,  0  my  summer  bird? 

The  broad,  bright,  brimming  river,  whose  swift  sweep 
And  whirling  eddies  by  the  home  are  heard, 

Rushing,  resistless,  to  the  calling  deep. 

What  didst  thou  sing  of,  thou  melodious  sprite? 

Pine  forests,  with  smooth  russet  carpets  spread, 
Where  e'en  at  noonday  dimly  falls  the  light, 

Through  gloomy  bliie-green  branches  overhead. 

What  didst  thou  sing  of,  O  thou  jubilant  soul? 

Ever-fresh  flowers  and  never-leafless  trees, 
Bending  great  ivory  cups  to  the  control 

Of  the  soft  swaying,  orange  scented  breeze. 

What  didst  thou  sing  of,  thou  embodied  glee? 

The  wide  wild  marshes  with  their  clashing  reeds 
And  topaz-tinted  channels,  where  the  sea 

Daily  its  tides  of  briny  fre^iness  leads. 

What  didst  thou  sing  of,  O  thou  winged  voice? 

Dark,  bronze-leaved  oaks,  with  alver  mosses  crowned. 
Where  thy  free  kindred  Uvc,  love,  and  rejoice, 

With  wreaths  of  golden  jasmine  curtained  round. 

These  didst  thou  stng  of,  spirit  of  d^ight! 

Frran  thy  own  radiant  sky,  thou  quivering  spark! 
Hieae  thy  sweet  southern  dreams  of  warmth  and  light. 

Through  the  grim  northern  winter  drear  and  dark. 

Francti  Anne  Kemklt  [1809-1803] 

"O  NIGHTING.\LE!  THOU  SURELY  ART" 

O  NtGHTiNGALBl  thou  surdy  art 

A  creature  of  a  "fiery  heart":— 

These  notes  of  thine— they  pierce  and  pierce; 

"nunultuoua  harmony  and  fierce! 
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Thou  siDg'st  as  if  the  God  of  wine 
Had  helped  thee  to  a  Valentine; 
A  song  in  mockery  and  despite 
Of  shades,  and  dews,  and  silent  night; 
And  steady  bliss,  and  all  the  loves 
Now  sleeping  in  these  peaceful  groves. 

I  heard  a  Stock -dove  sing  or  say 
His  homely  tale,  this  very  day; 
His  voice  was  buried  among  trees, 
Yet  to  be  corae  at  by  the  breeze: 
He  did  not  cease,  but  cooed— and  cooed; 
Aod  somewhat  pensively  be  wooed: 
He  sang  of  love,  with  quiet  blending. 
Slow  to  begin,  and  never  ending; 
Of  serious  faith,  and  inward  glee; 
That  was  the  Song — the  Song  for  me! 

WiiHom  Wordivorlk  [1770-1850] 


PHnX)MEL 

As  it  fell  upon  a  day 
In  the  merry  month  of  May, 
Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 
Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made, 
Seasis  did  leap  and  birds  did  sing, 
Trees  did  grow  and  plants  did  spring; 
Everything  did  banish  moan 
Save  the  Nightingale  alone: 
She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn 
Leaned  her  breast  up-till  a  thorn. 
And  there  sung  the  doleful'st  ditty. 
That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity.  > 

Fie, fie,  fief  now  would  she  cty; 
Tereu,  Term!  by  and  by; 
That  to  hear  her  so  complain 
Scarce  1  could  Smm  tears  refrain; 
For  her  griefs  so  lively  shown 
Made  rbe  think  upon,  tntao  own. 
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Ahl  thought  I,  thou  moum'st  in  vaia, 

None  takes  pity  on  thy  pain: 

Senseless  trees  they  cannot  hear  thee. 

Ruthless  beasts  they  wlU  not  cheer  tbMi 

King  Pandion  he  is  dead. 

All  thy  friends  are  lapped  in  lead; 

Ail  thy  fellow  birds  do  sing 

Careless  of  thy  sorrowing: 

Even  so,  poor  bird,  lilte  thee, 

Ncme  alive  will  pity  me. 

Sichard  BamfitU  (1574-1 


PHILOMELA 

Hakk!  ^,  the  nigtitingale — 

The  tawny-throaied! 

Hark,  from  that  moonlit  cedar  what  a  buret! 

What  triumphl  haitl — what  paini 

O  wanderer  from  a  Grecian  shore, 
StiU,  after  many  years,  in  dbtant  lands, 
Still  nourishing  in  thy  bewildered  brain 
That  wild,  unquenched,  deep-sunken,  old-world  pain- 
Say,  will  it  never  heal? 
And  can  this  fragrant  lawn 
With  its  cool  trees,  and  night, 
And  the  sweet,  tranquil  Thames, 
And  moonshine,  and  the  dew. 
To  thy  racked  heart  and  brain 
Afford  no  balm?  ' 

Dost  thou  to-night  behold, 

Here,  through  the  moonlight  on  this  English  grass. 

The  unfriendly  palace  in  the  Thracian  wildi' 

Dost  thou  again  peruse 

With  hot  cheeks  and  seared  eyes 

The  too  dear  web,  and  thy  dumb  sister's  shMne? 

Dost  thou  once  more  assay 

Thy  flight,  and  feel  come  over  thee. 
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Poor  fugitive,  the  feathery  change 

Once  more,  and  once  more  seem  to  maJte  resound 

Witii  love  and  bate,  triumph  and  agony, 

Lone  Daulis,  and  the  high  Cephissian  vale? 

Listen,  Eugenia — 

How  thick  the  bursts  come  crowding  through  the  leaves! 

Again — thou  hearest? 

Eternal  passion! 

Eternal  pain! 

MaOkau  Arnold  |i3ii-i8BS] 


ON  A  NIGHTINGALE  IN  APRIL 

The  yellow  moon  is  a  dancing  phantom 

Down  secret  ways  of  the  flowing  shade; 
And  the  waveiess  stream  has  a  murmuring  wMsper 
Where  the  alders  wave. 

Not  a  breath,  not  a  sigh,  save  the  slow  stream's  whisper 

Only  the  moon  is  a  dancing  blade 
That  leads  a  host  of  the  Crescent  waxriors 
To  a  phantom  raid. 

Out  of  the  Lands  o(  Faerie  a  summons. 

A  long,  strange  cry  that  thrills  through  the  glade:— 
The  gray-green  glooms  of  the  elm  are  stirring, 
Newly  afraid. 

Last  heard,  white  music,  under  the  olives 

Where  once  Theocritus  sang  and  played — 
Thy  Thracian  song  is  the  old  new  wonder, 
O  moon-white  maid! 

William  Sharp  [iSss'QOs] 


TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE 

Dear  chorister,  who  from  those  shadows  sends. 
Ere  that  the  blushing  mom  dare  show  her  light. 
Such  sad  lamenting  strains,  that  night  attends,^ 
Become  all  ear,  stars  stay  to  hear  thy  plight: 
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If  one  whose  grief  eveo  teach  of  thought  traDsccods, 
Who  ne'er,  not  in  a  dream,  did  taste  delight, 
May  thee  importune  vbo  like  tan  pretends. 
And  seems  to  joy  in  woe,  in  woe's  de^iite; 
Tell  me  (so  may  thou  fortune  milder  try, 
And  long,  kmg  sing)  for  what  thou  tlwE  complains. 
Since,  winter  gone,  the  sun  in  dappled  sky 
Now  smiles  on  meadows,  mountains,  woods,  and  plains? 
The  bird,  as  if  my  questions  did  her  move, 
With  trembling  wings  sobbed  forth,  "I  love!    I  love!" 
William  Drumtnond  [15S5-1649] 


THE  NIGHTINGALE 

To-taGHT  retired,  the  queen  of  heaven 

With  young  Endymion  stays; 
And  now  to  He&per  it  is  given 
Awhile  to  rule  the  vacant  sky, 
Till  she  shall  to  her  lamp  sup^dy 
A  stream  of  brighter  ra>-s.  ■  .  -  . 

Propitious  send  thy  golden  ray. 

Thou  purest  light  above: 
Let  no  false  flame  seduce  to  stray 
Where  gulf  or  steep  lie  hid  for  harm; 
But  lead  where  music's  healing  charm 

May  soothe  afflicted  love. 

To  them,  by  many  a  grateful  song 

In  happier  seasons  vowed, 
lliese  lawns,  Otympia's  haunt,  belong: 
Oft  by  yon  ^ver  stream  we  walked. 
Or  fixed,  while  Philomeb  talked, 

Beneath  yon  copses  stood. 

Nor  seldom,  where  the  beechen  boughs 

That  roofless  tower  invade, 
We  came,  while  her  enchanting  Muse 
The  radiant  moon  above  us  held: 
Till,  by  a  clamorous  owl  compelled. 
She  fled  the  solemn  shade. 
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But  hark!    I  hear  her  liquid  tonel 

Now,  Heq>er,  guide  my  ieet 
Down  the  red  marl  with  moss  o'eigroWDi 
Through  yon  wild  thicket  next  the  plain, 
Whose  hawthorns  cboke  the  winding  lane 

Which  leads  to  her  retreat. 

See  the  green  space:  on  either  hand 

Enlarged  it  spreads  around: 
See,  in  the  midst  she  takes  her  stand, 
Where  one  old  oak  his  awful  shade 
Extends  o'er  half  the  level  mead, 

Enclosed  in  woods  profound. 

Hark  I  how  through  many  a.  melting  note 

She  now  prolong?  her  lays: 
How  sweetly  down  the  void  th^  float! 
The  breeze  their  magic  path  attends; 
The  stars  shine  out;  the  forest  bends; 

The  wakeful  hdfets  gB«. 

Whoe'er  thou  art  whom  chance  may  bring 

To  this  sequestered  spot, 
If  then  the  plaintive  Siren  ang, 
O  softly  tread  beneath  her  bown 
And  think  of  Heaven's  disposing  power, 

Of  man's  uncertain  lot, 

O  think,  o'er  all  this  mortal  stage 

What  mournful  scenes  arise: 
What  ruin  waits  on  kingly  rage; 
How  often  virtue  dwells  with  woe; 
How  many  griefs  from  knoMedge  flow; 

How  swiftly  pleasure  flies! 

O  sacred  bird!  let  me  at  eve, 

Thus  wandering  all  alone. 
Thy  tender  counsel  oft  receive. 
Bear  witness  to  thy  pensive  airs, 
And  pity  Nature's  common  cares. 

Till  I  forget  my  own. 

MofkAkentide  [1711-] 
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O  MCHTINCALE  that  01)  yon  bloomy  spray 
Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  atHl, 
Tliou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover's  heart  dost  fill, 

While  the  jolly  hours  lead  on  propitious  May. 

Thy  liquid  notes  that  dose  the  eye  of  day, 
First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo's  bill. 
Portend  success  in  love.    0,  if  Jove's  wiB 

Have  linked  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay. 
Now  timely  sing,  ere  the  rude  bird  of  hate 

Foretell  my  hopeless  doom,  in  some  grove  nigh; 
As  thoa  from  year  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 

For  my  relief,  yet  hadst  np  reason  why. 

Whether  the  Muse  or  Love  call  thee  his  mate. 

Both  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  I. 

John  Milton  [160S-1674] 


PHILOMELA 

The  Nightingale,  as  soon  as  April  bringeth 

Unto  her  rested  sense  a  perfect  waking, 
While  late-bare  Earth,  proud  of  new  clothing,  springeth. 
Sings  out  her  woes,  a  thorn  her  song-book  making^ 
And  mournfully  bewailing, 
Her  throat  in  tunes  cxprcsseth 
What  grief  her  breast  oppresseth. 
For  Tereus'  force  on  her  chaste  wilt  prevailing. 

0  Phtiomelafair,  O  lake  same  gladness 

Thai  here  isjmtcr  cause  of  ptaintful  sadness  I 

Thiitc  earth  now  springs,  minejadetk; 
Thy  Uwm  wUkout,  my  thorn  my  heart  invadeth. 

Alas!  she  hath  no  other  cause  of  anguish 

But  Tarsus'  love,  on  her  by  strong  hand  wrokeo; 

Wherein  she  suffering,  all  her  spirits  languish, 
Full  wom^ililie,  cqmplains  her  will  was  broken, 
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But  I,  who,  daily  craving, 
Cannot  have  to  content  me, 
Have  more  cause  to  lament  me, 
Since  wanting  is  more  woe  than  too  much  having. 

0  Philomela  fair,  0  lake  some  gladness 

That  here  isjuslrr  cause  of  plaintjul  sadness  ! 

Thine  earth  now  springs,  mine  fadeik; 
Thy  thorn  without,  my  Ihom  my  heart  imadeth. 

Philip  Sidney  [iS54-"S86l 


ODE  TO  A  NIGHTINGALE 

My  heart  aches,  and  a  frowsy  numbness  pains 
My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk, 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sunk: 
Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot, 
But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness,— 
That  thou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees. 
In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  diadows  nurabeiless, 
Singest  of  summer  in  {ull-throated  ease. 

O  for  a  draught  of  vintage,  that  hath  been 

Cooled  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delvM  earth. 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green, 

Dance,  and  Proveni;\il  song,  and  sunburnt  mirthl 
O  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrenc, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 
And  purple-stain &i  mouth; 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen. 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim: 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 
What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known. 

The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret. 
Here,  where  men  sit  and  bear  eadi  other  groan; 
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Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  Bad,  last  gray  hairs. 
Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  specter-thin,  and  dicB; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs; 
Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 
Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 

Away!  awayl  for  1  will  fly  to  thee, 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards, 
But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retarcfa: 
Already  with  theel  tender  is  the  night, 

And  haply  the  Queen-Moon  is  on  her  throne, 
Qustered  around  by  all  her  starry  Fays; 
But  here  there  is  no  light, 
Save  what  fiom  heaven  is  with  the  breeces  blown 

Through  verdurous  glooms  and  wuidiiig  mowy  ways. 

I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet,  ' 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs, 

Bm,  in  en^ahnM  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 
Wh. 

Tbeg. 


Darkling  I  listen;  and,  for  many  a  lime 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 
Called  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mus6d  rhyme. 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die, 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain. 
While  tbou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstasy] 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vun— 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 
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Thou  wast  not  bom  for  death,  immM'tal  Birdt 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  down; 
Perhaps  the  seli-same  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  braie, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn; 
The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  facty  lands  forlorn. 

Forlorn!  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  sclfl 
Adieu!  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu!  adieu!  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream, 
Up  the  hiU-side;  and  now  'tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley-glades; 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream? 
Fled  is  that  music: — Do  I  wake  or  sleep? 

jBlmKeatt  li7os-it»] 

SONG 
Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  merry  lark, 

That  bids  a  blithe  good-morrow; 
But  sweeter  to  hark,  in  the  twinkling  dark. 

To  the  soothing  song  of  sorrow. 
Oh  nightingale!    ^V'hat  doth  she  ail? 

And  is  she  sad  or  jolly? 
For  ne'er  on  earth  was  sound  of  mirth    . 

So  like  to  melancholy. 

The  merry  lark,  be  soars  on  high, 

No  worldly  thought  o'crlakes  him; 
He  sings  aloud  (o  the  dear  blue  sky. 

And  the  daylight  that  awakes  him. 
As  sweet  a  lay,  as  loud,  as  gay, 

The  nightingale  is  trilling; 
With  feding  bliss,  no  less  than  his. 

Her  little  heart  is  thrilling. 
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Yet  ever  and  anon,  a  si^ 

Peets  through  her  laiish  mirtii; 
For  the  lark's  bold  song  is  of  the  sky, 

And  hera  is  of  the  earth. 
By  night  and  day,  she  tunes  her  lay, 

To  drive  away  all  sorrow; 
For  bliss,  alas!  to-night  must  pass. 

And  woe  may  come  to-morrow. 

Hartley  Coleridge  [i; 


BIRD  SONG 

The  robin  suigs  of  willow-buds. 

Of  snowfiakes  on  the  green; 
The  bluebird  sings  of  Mayflowers, 

The  crackling  leaves  between; 
The  veery  has  a  thousand  tales 

To  tell  to  girl  and  boy; 
But  the  oriole,  the  oriole. 

Sings,  "Joy!  joy  I  joy!" 

The  pewee  caDs  his  little  mate. 

Sweet  Phcebe,  gone  astray. 
The  warbler  sings,  "What  fun,  what  fun. 

To  tilt  upon  the  spray!" 
The  cuckoo  Lis  no  song,  but  clucks. 

Like  any  woodtn  toy; 
But  the  oriole,  the  oriole. 

Sings,  "Joy!  joy!  joy!" 

The  grosbeak  sings  the  rose's  birth. 

And  paints  her  on  his  breast; 
The  sparrow  sings  of  q>ecklcd  eggs. 

Soft  brooded  in  the  nest. 
The  wood-thrush  sings  of  peace,  "  Sweet  peace, 

Sweet  peace,"  without  aBoy; 
But  the  oriole,  the  oriole, 

Sings  "Joy!  joyl  joy!" 

Laura  E.  Sickards  [iSso- 
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THE  SONG  THE  ORIOLE  SINGS 

These  is  a  bird  Lhal  comes  and  sings 

In  a  professor's  garden-Lrtis; 
Upon  the  English  oaJt  he  swings, 

And  tills  and  tosses  in  ihe  breeze, 

I  know  his  name,  I  know  his  note, 
That  so  with  rapture  takes  my  soul; 

Like  flame  the  gold  bcnealh  his  throat, 
His  glossy  cope  is  black  as  coal. 

O  oriole,  it  is  the  song 

You  sang  me  from  the  Cottonwood, 
Too  young  to  feel  that  I  was  young, 

Too  glad  to  guess  if  life  were  gcxxl. 

And  while  I  hark,  before  my  door, 
Adown  the  dusty  Concord  Road, 

The  blue  Miami  flows  once  mow 
As  by  the  cot  ton  wood  it  flowed. 

And  on  the  bank  that  rises  steep, 
And  pours  a  thousand  tiny  rills. 

From  death  and  absence  laugh  and  leap 
My  school-mates  to  their  flutter-mills. 

The  blackbirds  jangle  in  the  tops 

Of  hoary-antlered  sycamores; 
The  timorous  killdec  starts  and  stops 

Among  the  drift-wood  on  the  shores. 

Below,  the  bridge — a  nocuiday  fear 
Of  dust  and  shadow  shot  with  sun — 

Stretches  its  gloom  from  pier  to  pier, 
Far  unto  alien  coasts  unknown. 

And  on  these  alien  coasts,  above, 
Where  silver  rij^ea  break  the  stream's 

Long  blue,  from  some  roof-sheltering  grove 
A  hidden  parrot  scolds  and  si 
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Ab,  nothing,  nothing!    Commonest  things: 
A  touch,  a  glimpse,  a  sound,  a  br«ath — 

It  is  a  song  the  oriole  sings — 
And  all  the  rest  belongs  to  death. 

But  oriole,  my  oriole. 

Were  some  bright  serafdi  sent  from  bliss 
With  songs  of  heaven  to  win  my  soul 

From  simpde  memories  such  as  this. 

What  could  he  tell  to  tempt  my  ear 
From  you?    What  high  thing  could  there  be, 

So  tenderly  apd  sweetly  dear 
As  my  lost  boyhood  is  to  mc? 

WiUiam  Dean  BawMt  (1837- 


TO  AN  ORIOLE 

How  falls  it,  oriole,  thou  hast  come  to  fly 
In  tropic  splendor  through  our  Northern  sky? 

At  same  s^aA  moment  was  it  nature's  choice 
To  dower  a  scrap  of  sunset  with  a  voice? 

Or  did  some  orange  tulip,  flaked  with  black. 
In  some  forgotten  garden,  ages  back. 

Yeanling  toward  Heaven  until  its  wish  was  heard, 
De^re  unspeakably  to  be  a  bird? 

Edgar  FauKrIt  [1847-1904] 


SONG:  THE  OWL 

When  cats  run  home  and  light  is  come. 
And  dew  is  cold  upon  the  ground, 

And  the  far-off  stream  is  dumb. 

And  the  whirring  sail  goes  rauad, 
And  the  vriurring  sail  goes  round; 
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Alone  and  warming  hts  five  wits. 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  lits. 

When  merry  milkmaids  click  the  btch, 
And  rarely  smells  the  new-mown  hay, 

And  the  cock  hath  sung  beneath  the  thatiA 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay. 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay; 

Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 

The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 

Alfred  TennyMH  |i8of~ig«il 


SWEET  SUFFOLK  OWL 

Sweet  Suffolk  owl,  90  trimly  dight 
With  feathers,  like  a  lady  bright; 
Thou  sing'st  alone,  sitting  by  night, 
"Tewhit!    Tewhoo!" 

Thy  note  that  forth  ao  freely  rolls 
With  shrill  command  the  mouse  controb; 
And  sings  a  dirge  for  dying  souls, 
"Te  whit!    Te  whoo!" 

Thomas  VatUoT  {fl.  16161 

THE  PEWEE 

The  listening  Dryads  hushed  the  woods; 

The  boughs  were  thick,  and  thin  and  few 

The  golden  ribbons  fluttering  through; 
Their  sun -embroidered,  leafy  hoods 

The  lindens  lifted  to  the  blue: 
Only  a  little  forest-brook 
The  farthest  hem  of  silence  shook: 
When  in  the  hollow  shades  I  heard,— 
Was  it  a  spirit,  or  a  bird? 
Or,  strayed  from  Eden,  desolate. 
Some  Peri  calling  to  her  mate. 

Whom  nevemtMrc  her  mate  would  cheer? 
"  Pe-ri  I  pe-ri  1  peer  I " 
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Through  rocky  clefts  the  biot^iel  fell 

With  plashy  poor,  that  scarce  was  aound, 

But  only  quiet  less  profound, 
A  stillness  fresh  and  audible: 

A  yeUoTT  leaflet  to  tbe  ground 
Whirled  noiselessly:  with  wing  of  ^osp 
A  hovering  sunbeam  brushed  the  moss. 
And,  wavering  brightly  over  it. 
Sat  like  a  butterfly  aiit: 
The  owlet  in  his  open  door 
Stared  roundly:  while  the  breeees  bore 

The  plaint  to  far-off  places  drear, — 
"Pe-reelpe-ree!  peer!" 
To  trace  it  in  its  green  reUeat 

I  sought  among  the  boughs  in  vain; 

And  followed  still  the  wandering  stfaii^ 
So  melancholy  and  so  sweet 

The  dim-eyed  violets  yearned  with  pain. 
Twas  now  a  sorrow  in  the  air, 
Some  nymph's  immortalized  despair 
Hatuling  the  woods  and  waterfalls; 
And  now,  at  traig,  sad  intervals. 
Sitting  unaeen  in  dueky  shade. 
His  plaintive  pipe  some  fairy  played. 

With  tong-diswn  cadence  thin  and  deu,— 
"Pe-weel  pe-weol  peerl" 
Long-drawn  and  clear  its  closes  were, — 

As  if  the  hand  of  Music  through 

Tlie  somber  robe  of  Silence  drew 
A  thread  of  golden  gossamer: 

So  puns  a  flute  the  fairy  blew. 
Like  b^gared  princes  of  tbe  wood, 
In  silver  rags  the  bitches  stood; 
The  hemlocks,  k)rdly  counselors. 
Were  dumb;  the  sturdy  servitors, 
In  beechen  jackets  paljdied  and  gray, 
Seemed  waiting  spellbound  all  the  day 

That  low,  entraiuing  note  to  hear,-T- 
"  Perweel  pe-wee!  peetl " 
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I  quii  the  eearch,  and  sat  me  down 
Beside  the  brook,  irresolute, 
And  watched  a  little  bird  in  suit 
Of  sober  olive,  soft  and  brown, 

Perched  in  the  maple-branches,  mute: 
With  greenish  gold  its  vest  was  fringed. 
Its  tiny  cap  was  ebon-tinged, 
With  ivory  pale  its  wings  were  barred. 
And  its  dark  eyes  were  tender-starred. 
"Dear  bird,"  I  said,  "what  is  thy  name?" 
And  thrice  the  mournful  answer  came. 
So  faint  and  far,  and  yet  so  near, — 
"Pe-wecl  pe-wee!  peerl" 
For  so  I  found  my  forest  bird, — 
The  pewee  of  the  loneliest  woods, 
Sole  singer  in  these  solitudes. 
Which  never  robin's  whistle  stirred. 

Where  never  bluebird's  plume  intrudes. 
Quick  darting  through  the  dewy  mom, 
The  redstart  trilled  his  twittering  horn. 
And  vanished  in  thick  boughs:  at  even, 
Like  liquid  pearls  fresh  showered  from  faeaveOj 
The  high  notes  of  the  lone  wood-thrush 
Fall  on  the  forest's  holy  hush: 
But  thou  all  day  complainest  here, — 
"Pe-wce!  pe-wee!  peerl" 
Hast  thou,  too,  in  thy  little  breast, 
Strange  longings  for  a  happier  lot,— 
For  love,  for  lite,  thou  know'st  not  what,— 
A  yearning,  and  a  vague  unrest, 

For  something  slill  which  thou  hast  not? — 
Thou  soul  of  some  benighted  child 
That  perished,  crying  in  the  wild! 
Or  lost,  forlorn,  and  wandering  maid, 
By  love  allured,  by  love  betrayed. 
Whose  spirit  with  her  latest  sigh 
Arose,  a  h'ttle  winged  cry. 
Above  her  chill  and  messy  bfer! 
"Dear  mel  dear  mel  dearl" 
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Ah,  no  such  piercing  sorrow  msrs 

The  pewee's  life  of  cheerful  ease!   ■ 

He  sings,  or  leaves  his  soag  to  Sieize 
An  insect  sporting  in  the  hara 

Of  mild  bright  light  that  giid  the  trees. 

A  very  poet  he!     For  him 
All  pleasant  places  still  and  dim : 
His  heart,  a  spark  of  heavenly  fire, 
Bums  with  luidying,  sweet  desire: 
And  so  he  sings;  and  so  his  song,    - 
Though  heard  not  by  the  hurrying  throng. 

Is  solace  to  the  pensive  ear: 
"Pcwec!  pewce!  peer!" 

Jahn  Tavinicnd  Trtnvl/rulgt  |i8;7-i9i6) 

ROBIN  REDBREAST 

SWE 

Thai 

The 

And 

Thai 

InsI 

And  thence  thy  genial  sympstfay 

With  our  redeemed  humABity. 


In  gentleness  and  conEtant;y. 

Ctorge  Washington  Doane  Ii7oo-i8soJ 

ROBIN  REDBREAST, 
GooD-BV,  good-by  to  Summerl 

For  Summer's  nearly  done; 
The  garden  smiling  faintly,  > 

Cod  bieezes  in  the  sun; 
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Oui  thrushes  now  are  silent. 

Our  swallows  flown  away, — 

But  Robin's  here  in  coat  of  brown. 

And  scarlet  breast-knot  gay. 

Robin,  Robin  Redbreast, 

O  Robin  dear! 
Robin  sings  so  sweetly   ' 
In  the  falling  of  the  year. 
Bright  yeUow,  red,  and  orange, 

The  leaves  come  down  in  hosts; 
The  trees  are  Indian  princes. 

But  soon  they'll  turn  to  ghosts; 
The  scanty  pears  and  apples 
Hang  russet  on  the  bough; 
It's  Autumn,  Autumn,  Autumn  late, 


The  fireside  (or  the  cricket, 

The  wheat-stack  for  the  mouse, 
When  trembling  nigbt-wiods  whistle 

And  moan  all  round  the  house. 
The  frosty  ways  like  iron, 

The  branches  plumed  with  snow, — 
Alas!  in  Winter  dead  and  dark. 
Where  can  poor  Robin  go? 
Robin,  Robin  Redbreast, 

O  Robin  dear! 
And  a  crumb  of  bread  for  Robin, 
His  little  heart  to  cheer! 

WiSiam  AUingham  [igi4-i8S9l 

THE  SANDPIPER 
Across  the  narrow  beach  we  flit. 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I, 
And  fast  I  gather,  bit  by  bit. 

The  scattered  driftmxxi  Ueat^ed  and  dry. 
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The  v-ild  waves  reach  their  bands  for  it. 
The  wild  wind  raves,  the  tide  runs  high, 

As  up  and  down  the  beach  we  flit,— 
One  little  sandpqiet  and  I. 

Above  our  heads  the  sullen  clouds 

Scud  black  and  swift  across  the  sky; 
Like  silent  ghosts  in  misty  shrouds 

Stand  out  the  white  lighthouses  high. 
Almost  as  far  ad  eye  can  reach 

I  sec  the  close-reefed  vessels  fly, 
As  fast  we  flit  along  the  beach, — 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

I  watch  him  as  he  skims  along. 

Uttering  his  sweet  and  mournful  cry. 
He  starts  not  at  my  fitful  song. 

Or  flash  of  fluttering  drapery. 
He  has  ito  thought  of  any  wrong; 

He  scans  me  with  a  fearless  eye: 
Staunch  friends  aic  we,  well  tried  and  attcng. 

Hie  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

Comrade,  where  wilt  thou  be  to-night 

When  the  loosed  Morm  breaks  fiuiously? 
My  driftwood  fite  wiK  bum  so  bright! 

To  what  warm  shelter  canst  thou  fly? 
I  do  not  fear  for  thee,  though  wroth 

The  tempest  rushes  through  the  sky: 
For  are  we  not  God's  children  both. 

Thou,  little  sandpiper,  and  I? 

Cdia  T/usltr  (1855-1894) 


THE  SEA-MEW 

How  joyously  the  young  s) 
Lay  dreanung  on  the  waters  blue, 
Whereon  our  little  bark  had  thrown 
A  little  shade,  the  only  one,— 
Bnt  shadows  ever  man  pursue. 
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Familiar  with  the  waves  and  free 
As  if  thdr  own  white  foam  were  he, 
His  heart  upon  the  heart  of  ocean 
Lay  learning  all  its  mystic  motion, 
And  throbbing  to  the  throbbing  sea. 

And  such  a  brightness  in  his  eye. 
As  if  the  ocean  and  the  sky 
Within  Iiim  had  lit  up  and  nursed 
A  soul  God  gave  him  not  at  first 
To  comprehend  thdr  majesty. 

We  were  not  cruel,  yet  did  sunder 

His  white  wing  from  the  blue  waves  under. 

And  bound  it,  while  his  fearless  eyes 

Shone  up  to  ours  in  calm  surprise, 

As  deeming  us  some  ocean  wonder! 

We  bore  our  ocean  bird  unto 
A  grassy  place,  where  he  might  view 
The  flowers  that  curtsey  to  the  bees. 
The  waving  of  the  tall  green  trees. 
The  falling  of  the  silver  dew. 

But  flowers  of  earth  were  pale  to  him 
Who  had  seen  the  rainbow  fishes  swim; 
And  when  earth's  dew  around  him  lay 
He  thought  of  ocean's  wing^  spi^y. 
And  his  eye  waxM  sad  and  dim. 

The  green  trees  round  him  only  made 
A  priaoB  with  their  darksome  shade; 
And  dripped  his  wing,  and  moumM  he 
For  his  own  boundless  glittering  sea— 
Albeit  be  knetv  not  ihcy  could  fade. 

Hien  One  her  gladsome  face  did  brir^. 
Her  gentle  voice's  murmurmg. 
In  ocean's  stead  his  heart  to  move 
And  teach  him  what  was  human  love: 
He  thou^t  it  a  strange,  tBoumful  Mttg. 
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He  lay  down  in  his  grief  to  die 
(First  looking  to  the  sea-like  ^y 
That  hath  no  waves!),  because,  alas! 
Our  humaa  touch  did  on  him  pass. 
And,  with  our  touch,  our  agony.  - 

Eiizabetk  Barrett  Bnrwaing  [1S06-1861) 


TO  A  SKYLARK 
ITp  with  me!  up  'whh  me  into  the  doudsl 

For  thy  song,  Laric,  is  stiting; 
Up  with  me,  up  with  me  into  the  doudsl 

Singing,  singing, 
With  douds  and  sky  about  thee  ringing, 

Lilt  me,  gdde  me  tiU  I  find 
That  qmt  whidi  aeems  so  to  thy  mindl 

I  have  walked  through  wildernesses  dreaiy 

And  to-day  my  heart  is  weary; 

Had  I  now  the  wings  of  a  Fairy, 

Up  to  thee  would  I  fly. 

There  is  madness  about  thee,  and  joy  divine 

In  that  song  of  ihinc; 

Lift  me,  guide  me  liigh  and  high 

To  thy  banqiieting-place  in  the  sky. 

Joyous  as  morning  -     ■ 

Ttiou  art  laughing  and  scorning; 
Thou  hast  a  nest  for  thy  love  and  thy  rest. 
And,  though  little  troubled  with  sloth. 
Drunken  Lark!  Ihou  would'st  be  loth 
To  be  such  a  traveler  as  I. 
Happy,  happy  Liver, 
With  a  soul  as  strong  as  a  mountain  livei 
Pouring  out  praise  to  the  Almighty  Giver, 
Joy  and  jollity  be  with  us  both! 

Alas!  my  journey,  rugged  and  uneven. 
Through  prickly  moois  or  dusty  ways  must  wind; 
But  hearirig  thee,  or  others  of  thy  kind. 
As  full  of  gladness  and  as  free  of  heaven, 
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I,  with  my  fate  contented,  will  plod  on. 

And  hope  foi  higher  raptures,  when  life's  day  is  done. 

WiUiam  Wordsworth  [1770-1850] 


TO  A  SKYLARK 

EthEKEAL  minstrel!  pilgrim  of  the  sky! 
Dost  thou  despise  the  earth  where  cares  abound? 
Or,  while  the  wings  aspire,  are  heart  and  eye 
Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  dewy  groundP 
Thy  nest  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  will. 
Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  muiac  still! 

To  the  last  point  of  vision,  and  beyond, 
Mount,  daring  warbier! — that  love-i»ompted  strain 
— 'Twist  thee  and  thine  a  never-failing  boad — 
Thrills  not  the  less  the  bosom  of  the  plain: 
Yet  might'st  thou  seem,  proud  privilege!  to  sing 
All  independent  of  the  leafy  spring. 

Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood; 

A  privacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine, 

Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  worid  a  flood 

Of  harmony,  with  instinct  more  divine: 

Type  of  the  wise,  who  soar,  but  never  roam — 

True  to  the  kindred  pcnnts  of  Heaven  and  Home! 

WiUiam  Wordtaorlh  [1770-1850) 


THE  SK^XARK 

Bird  of  the  wildernesSj 

Blithesome  and  cumberless, 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  ihoortand  and  Icel 

Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 
0  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee! 

Wild  is  thy  lay  and  loud. 
Far  in  the  downy  cloud, 
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Love  gives  !t  energy,  tove  gave  it  birth. 

Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing, 

Where  art  thou  joomeyiog? 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  knre  ia  on  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen. 

O'er  moor  and  mountain  green, 
O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day, 

Over  the  cloudlet  dim, 

Over  the  rainbow's  rim. 
Musical  chcnib,  soar,  singing,  awayl 

Then,  when  the  gloaming  comes. 

Low  in  the  heather  blooms 
Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  bel 

Emblem  of  bapf»nesB, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 
O  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  theel 

JatmiBtfg  liTTt-rBisl 


THE  SKYLARK 

How  the  blithe  Lark,  runs  up  the  goldea  st^r 

That  leans  thiough.  cloudy  gates  from  Heaven  to  Earth, 
And  all  alone  in  the  empyreal  air 
Fills  it  with  jubilant  sweet  songs  of  mirth; 
How  far  he  Beena,  how  far 

With  the  li^t  Qpcm  ibis  wiitga. 
Is  it  a  bird,  or  star 
That  shines,  and  sinsi? 

What  matter  if  the  days  be  dark  and  frore^ 

lliat  sunbeam  tells  of  other  days  to  be, 
And  ^nging  in  the  Ught  that  floods  him  o'er 
In  joy  he  overtakes  Futurity; 
Under  doud-arches  vast 

He  peeps,  and  sees  behind 
Great  Summer  comine  fast 
Adown  the  windl 
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And  now  he  dives  into  a  rainbow's  rivere, 

In  streams  of  gold  and  pur^e  he  is  drowned, 
Shrilly  the  arrows  of  his  song  he  shivers, 
As  though  the  stormy  drc^  were  turned  to  souDiJ; 
And  now  he  issues  through, 
He  Bc&les  a  cloudy  tower, 
Faintly,  like  falling  dew. 
His  fast  notes  shower. 

Let  every  wind  be  hushed,  that  I  may  bear 

The  wondtouE  things  he  lells  the  World  below. 
Things  that  we  dream  of  he  is  watching  near, 
Hopes  that  we  never  dreamed  he  would  bestow; 
Alas!  the  storm  bath  rolled 

Back  the  gold  gal«a  again. 
Or  surely  he  had  told 
All  Heaven  to  menl 

So  the  victorious  Poet  sings  alone, 

And  fills  with  tight  his  solitary  borne, 
And  through  that  glory  sees  new  worlds  foreshown, 
And  hears  high  songs,  and  triumphs  yet  to  come; 
He  waves  the  air  of  Time 

With  thrills  of  golden  chonls. 
And  makes  the  world  to  climb 
On  linkM  words. 

What  if  his  hair  be  gray,  his  tyta  be  dim, 

If  wealth  fofsake  him,  and  if  friends  he  cold^ 
Wonder  unbars  her  thousand  gates  to  him. 
Truth  never  fails,  nor  Beauty  waxes  oW; 
More  than  he  tells  his  eyes 
Behold,  his  spirit  hears, 
Of  grief,  and  joy,  and  sighs 
Twixt  joy  and  tears. 

Blest  is  the  man  who  with  the  sound  of  song 
Can  charm  away  the  heartache,  and  forget 

The  frost  of  Penury,  and  the  stings  of  Wrong; 
And  drown  the  fatal  whisper  of  Regretl 
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Daricer  ue  the  abodes 

Of  Kings,  though  his  be  poor. 
While  Fancies,  like  the  Gods, 

Pas3>throu^  his  dooi. 

Siuging  thou  scalest  Heaven  upon  thy  wings. 

Thou  liftest  a  glad  heart  into  the  skies; 
He  maketh  his  own  sunrise,  while  he  sings, 
And  turns  (he  dusty  Earth  to  Pandiscj 
I  see  thee  sail  along 

Far  up  the  sunny  stI1ea^l, 
Unseen,  I  he^  his  song, 
I  see  his  dreams. 

Frederick  Tennyson  [iSo7-i8{iS] 


TO  A  SKYLARK 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  sptriti 

Bird  thou  never  wert. 
That  from  heaven,  or  ncai  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profose  strains  ai  unpreaaedilated  ait. 

Higher  still  and  hi^er. 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire; 
The  blue  deep  thou  wingest. 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 

Id  the  golden  lightning 
Oi  the  sunken  sun, 
-  O'er  which  clouds  are  bright'ning, 
Tliou  dost  float  and  run; 
like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  b^un. 

The  pale  purfJe  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven 

In  the  broad  daylight 
Tbou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight. 
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Keen  as  are  the  arrow 

Of  that  silver  spher 
Whose  intense  lamp  n 

In  the  white  dawn  clear, 
Until  wc  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud, 
As,  when  night  b  bare. 

From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  overflowed. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not; 

What  is  most  like  thee? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 

Drops  so  bright  to  see 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  r^  of  melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden 
■  Till  the  world  is  wrou^t 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  aod  fears  it  heeded  not: 

Like  a  high-born  maiden 

Soothing  her  love -laden 
Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overtlows  her  bowei: 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 
In  a  dell  of  dew, 

Scattering  un beholden 
Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  ilowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it  from  the  view: 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves. 
By  warm  winds  deflowered, 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy-wingid 
thieves: 
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Sound  of  vemd  showcis 
On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awa.kened  flowers. 
All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpasst 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird. 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine: 
1  have  never  heaid 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  fonh  a  flood  of  rapture  so  4iviDe. 

Chorus  hymeneal. 

Or  triuo^)ba]  cbaunt. 
Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 

But  an  empty  vaunt— 
A  thing  wherein  wo  feci  there  is  some  hidden  want. . 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains? 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind?  what  ignorance  of  pain? 

With  thy  dear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be: 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Never  came  near  thee: 
Thou  lovest;  but  ne'ei  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 

Than  we  mortals  dream, 
Or  how  coold  thy  notes  Sow  in  such  a  crystal  stieam? 

We  look  before  and  after. 

And  pine  fcr  what  is  not: 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought. 
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Yet  if  we  could  scom 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  tear; 
If  we  were  things  bom 
Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  ddightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  tEie  gronndl 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know, 
Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow, 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now. 
Percy  Bysske  Shelky  Ine^iS'^l 


THE  STORMY  PETREL 

A.  IHOOSAND  miles  from  land  are  we,    * 

Tossing  about  on  the  roaring  sea, — 

From  billow  to  bounding  billow  cast, 

Like  fleecy  snow  on  the  stormy  blaat. 

The  sails  are  scattered  abroad  like  weeds; 

The  strong  masts  shaie  like  quivering  reeds; 

The  mi^ty  caUes  and  iron  chains, 

The  huU,  which  all  earthly  strength  disdains,— 

They  strain  and  they  crack;  and  hearts  like  stone 

Their  natural,  hard,  proud  strength  disown. 

Up  and  down! — up  and  down  I 
From  the  base  of  the  wave  to  the  billow's  crown, 
And  amidst  the  flashing  and  feathery  foam 
The  stormy  petrel  finds  a  home, — 
A  home,  it  such  a  place  may  be 
For  her  who  lives  on  the  wide,  'vride  sea, 
On  the  craggy  ice,  in  the  frozen  air, 
'  And  only  seeketh  her  rocky  lair 
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To  warm  her  young,  and  to  teach  them  to  spring 
At  once  o'er  the  waves  on  their  stormy  wing! 

O'er  the  deep!— o'er  the  deepl 

Where  the  whale  and  the  shark  and  the  swordfish  sleep, — 

Outflying  the  bhst  and  the  driving  rain, 

The  petrel  telleth  her  tale— in  vain; 

For  the  mariner  curseth  the  warning  bird 

Which  bringeth  hira  news  of  the  storm  unheard! 

Ah!  thus  does  the  prophet,  of  good  or  ill, 

Meet  hate  from  the  creatures  he  serveth  still; 

Yet  he  ne'er  falters, — so,  petrel,  spring 

Once  more  o'er  the  waves  on  thy  stormy  wing! 

Bryan  Waiier  Procter  [17S7-1S74I 


THE  FIRST  SWALLOW 

The  gorse  is  yellow  on  the  heath. 

The  banks  with  speedwell  flowers  ate  ga 
The  oaks  are  budding,  and,  beneath, 
The  hawthorn  soon  will  bear  the  wreath, 
The  silver  wreath,  of  May. 

The  welcome  guest  of  settled  Spring, 
The  swallow,  too.  has  come  at  last; 
Just  at  sunset,  when  thrushes  sing, 
I  saw  her  dash  with  rapid  wing, 
And  hailed  her  as  she  passed. 

0}me,  summer  visitant,  attach 

To  my  reed  roof  your  nest  of  clay, 
And  let  my  ear  your  music  catch, 
Low  twittering  underneath  the  thatch 
At  the  gray  dawn  of  day. 

Ckarloae  Smilk  [n, 


TO  A  SWALLOW  BUILDING  UNDER  OUR  EAVES 

Thou  too  hast  traveled;  little  fluttering  thmg,— 
Hast  seen  the  world,  and  now  thy  weaiy  wing 
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Thou  loo  must  rest. 
But  much,  my  little  bird,  could'st  thou  but  teli, 
I'd  give  to  know  why  here  thou  lik'st  so  well 

To  build  thy  nest. 

For  ihou  hast  passed  fair  places  in  thy  flight; 
A  world  lay  all  beneath  thee  where  to  light; 

And,  attangc  thy  taste, 
01  all  the  varied  scenes  that  met  thine  eye, 
Of  all  the  sjMits  for  building  'neath  the  sky. 

To  choose  tMs  waste! 

Did  fortune  try  ihec?— was  thy  little  purse 
Perchance  run  low,  and  thou,  afraid  of  worse. 

Felt  here  secure? 
Ah,  no!  thou  need's!  not  gold,  thou  happy  onel 
Thou  know'st  it  not.    Of  all  God's  creatures,  man 

Alone  is  poor. 

What  was  it,  then?— some  mystic  turn  of  thought. 
Caught  under  German  eaves,  and  hither  brought. 

Marring  thine  eye 
For  the  world's  loveliness,  till  thou  art  grown 
A  sober  thing  that  dost  but  mope  and  moan, 

Not  knowing  why? 

Nay,  if  thy  mind  be  sound,  I  need  not  ask, 
Since  here  I  see  thee  working  at  Diy  task 

With  wing  and  beak. 
A  well-laid  scheme  doth  that  small  head  contain, 
At  which  thou  work'st,  brave  bird,  with  might  and  m 

Nor  more  need'st  seek. 

In  truth,  I  rather  take  it  thou  hast  got 
By  instinct  wise  much  sense  about  thy  lot. 

And  hast  small  care 
Whether  an  Eden  or  a  desert  be 
Thy  home,  so  thou  remain'st  alive,  and  free 

To  skim  the  air. 

•  God  speed  thee,  pretty  bird  I    May  thy  small  neat 
With  little  ones  all  in  good  time  be  blest. 
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Hove  thee  much; 
For  well  thou  raanagest  that  life  of  thine, 
While  I — oh,  ask  not  what  I  do  with  mmel 

Would  1  were  such! 

JaneWetshCarlyU  [1801-1866] 


CHIMNEY  SWALLOWS 

I  SLEPT  in  an  old  homestead  by  the  sea: 

And  in  their  chimney  nesl. 
At  night  the  swallows  told  home-lore  to  me. 

As  to  a  friendly  guest. 

A  liquid  .twitter,  low,  confiding,  glad, 

From  many  glossy  throats, 
Was  all  the  voice;  and  yet  its  accents  had 

A  poem's  golden  notes. 

Quaint  legends  of  the  fireside  and  the  shore, 

And  sounds  of  festal  cheer, 
And  tones  of  those  whose  tasks  of  love  are  o'er, 

Were  breathed  into  mine  car; 

And  wondrous  lyrics,  felt  but  never  sung, 

The  heart's  melodious  bloom; 
And  histories,  whose  perfumes  long  have  clung 

About  each  hallowed  room. 

I  heard  the  dream  of  lovers,  as  they  found 

At  last  their  hour  of  bliss. 
And  fear  and  pain  and  long  suspense  were  drowned 

In  one  heart-healing  kiss. 

I  heard  the  lullaby  of  babes,  that  grew 

To  sons  and  daughters  fair; 
And  childhood's  angels,  singing  as  they  flew. 

And  sobs  of  secret  prayer. 

I  heard  the  voyagers  who  seemed  to  sail 

Into  the  sapphire  sky. 
And  sad,  weird  voices  in  the  autumn  gale. 

As  the  swift  ships  went  by; 
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And  sigbs  suppressed  and  converse  soft  and  low 

About  the  sufferer's  bed, 
And  what  is  uttered  when  the  stricken  know 

That  the  dear  one  is  dead; 

And  steps  of  those  who,  in  the  Sabbath  light. 

Muse  with  transfigured  face; 
And  hot  lips  pressing,  through  the  long,  dark  night. 

The  pillow's  empty  place; 

And  lervent  greetings  of  old  frieitds,  whose  path 

In  youth  had  gone  apart, 
Sut  to  each  other  brought  life's  aftermath. 

With  uncorrodcd  heart. 

The  music  of  the  seasons  touched  the  strain. 

Bird-joy  and  laugh  of  flowers, 
The  orchard's  bounty  and  the  yellow  grain. 

Snow  storm  and  sunny  showers; 

And  secrets  of  the  soul  (hat  doubts  and  yearns 

And  gropes  in  regions  dim, 
Till,  meeting  Christ  with  raptured  eye,  discenu 

Its  perfect  life  in  Him. 

So,  thinking  of  the  Master  and  his  tears, 

And  how  the  birds  arc  kept, 
I  sank  in  arms  that  folded  me  from  fears, 

And  like  an  infant,  slept. 

HoTotio  Ndion  Powert  ti8i6'i8QoJ 


ITYLUS 

Swallow,  my  sister,  0  sister  swallow. 
How  can  thine  heart  be  full  of  the  spring? 
A  thousand  summers  are  over  and  dead. 
What  hast  thou  found  in  the  spring  to  follow? 
What  hast  thou  found  in  thine  heart  to  ang? 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  the  summer  is  died? 
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O  swallaw,  sister,  0  fair  swift  swallow, 

Why  wilt  thou  fly  after  spring  to  the  south. 
The  soft  south  whither  thine  heart  is  set? 
Shall  not  the  grief  of  the  old  time  follow? 

ShaJI  not  the  song  thereof  cleave  to  thy  mouth? 
Hast  thou  forgotten  ere  I  forget? 

Sister,  my  sister,  O  fleet  sweet  swallow, 

Thy-way  is  long  to  the  sun  and  the  south; 

But  1,  ful011ed  of  my  heart's  desire. 

Shedding  my  song  upon  height,  upon  hollow, 

From  tawny  body  and  sweet  small  moutli 

Feed  the  he&it  of  the  night  with  fiie. 


Sister,  my  aster,  0  soft  light  swallow. 
Though  ail  things  feast  in  (he  spring's  guest-chamber. 
How  hast  thou  heart  to  be  glad  thereof  yet? 
For  where  thou  fliest  I  shall  not  follow. 
Till  life  forget  and  death  remember, 
Till  thou  remember  and  I  forget. 

Swallow,  my  sister,  O  singing  swallow, 
I  know  not  how  thou  hast  heart  to  sing. 
Hast  thou  the  heart?  is  it  all  passed  over? 
Thy  lord  the  summer  is  good  to  follow. 
And  fair  the  feet  of  thy  lover  the  spring! 
But  what  wilt  thou  say  to  the  spring  thy  lover? 

O  swallow,  sister,  0  fleeting  swallow, 
My  heart  in  me  is  a  molten  ember 
And  over  my  head  the  waves  have  met. 
But  thou  wouldst  tarry  or  I  would  follow 
Could  I  forget  or  thou  remember, 
Couldst  thou  remember  and  I  forget. 
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O  sweet  stray  sister,  O  shifting  swdlow, 
The  heart's  division  divideth  us. 
Thy  heart  is  light  as  a  leaf  of  a  tree; 
But  mine  goes  forth  among  sea-guUs  hollow 
To  the  place  of  the  slaying  of  Itylus, 
The  feast  of  Daulis,  the  Thradan  sea. 

O  swallow,  sister,  O  rapid  swallow, 
I  pray  thee  sing  not  a  little  space. 
Are  not  the  roofs  and  the  lintels  wet? 
The  woven  web  that  was  plain  to  follow, 
The  small  slain  body,  the  flower-like  face, 
Can  I  remember  if  thou  forget? 

O  sister,  sister,  thy  first -begotten! 
Hie  hands  that  cling  and  the  feet  that  follow, 
The  voice  of  the  child's  blood  crying  yet, 
Who  halk  remembered  me  ?    u-ho  halh  forgotten  f 
Thou  hast  forgotten,  O  summer  swallow. 
But  the  world  shall  end  when  I  forget, 

Algcriion  CImrles  Swit$burae  [1837-1909] 


THE  THROSTLE 

"SuMUEB  is  coming,  summer  is  comiag, 

I  know  it,  I  know  it,  I  know  it. 
Light  again,  leaf  again,  life  again,  love  again," 

Yes,  my  wild  little  Poet. 

Sing  the  new  year  in  under  the  blue. 

Last  year  you  sang  it  as  gladly. 
"New,  new,  new,  nc*'!"    Is  it  then  so  new 

That  you  should  carol  so  madly? 

"Love  again,  song  again,  nest  again,  young  again," 

Never  a  prophet  so  crazy! 
And  hardly  a  daisy  as  yet,  little  friend, 

See,  there  is  hardly  a  daisy. 
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"Here  again,  here,  here,  here,  happy  year!" 

O  warble  unchidden,  unbidden! 
Summer  is  coining,  is  coming,  my  dear, 

And  all  the  winters  are  hidden. 

Alfred  Tennyson  [1809-181 


OVERFLOW 
Hcsh! 
With  sudden  gush 
As  from  a  fountain,  sings  in  yonder  bush 
The  Hermit  Thrush. 

Harlc! 
Did  ever  Lark 
With  swifter  scintillations  fling  the  spark 

That  fires  the  darit? 

Again, 
Like  April  rain 
Of  mist  and  sunshine  minted,  moves  the  strain 
6'er  hill  and  plain. 

As  love,  0  Song, 
In  flame  or  torrent  sweep  through  Life  along. 
O'er  grief  and  wrong, 

John  Banister  Tabb  \\iis~iv>'i\ 


JOY-MONTH 

Oh,  hark  to  the  brown  thrush!  hear  laow  he  sings! 

How  be  pours  ihc  deiir  pain  of  his  gladnegsl 
What  a  gushl  and  from  out  what  golden  springs! 

What  a  rage  of  bow  sweet  madness! 

And  golden  the  buttercup  blooms  by  the  way, 

A  song  of  the  joyous  ground; 
While  the  melody  rained  from  yonder  spray 

Is  a  blossom  in  fields  of  sound. 
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How  gljsten  the  eyes  of  the  h^py  leaves! 

How  whispers  each  blade,  "I  am  blest!" 
Rosy  Heaven  his  lips  lo  flowered  earth  gives. 

With  the  costliest  bliss  of  iiis  breast. 

Pour,  pour  of  the  wine  of  thy  heart,  O  Nature! 

By  cups  of  field  and  of  sky. 
By  the  brimming  soul  of  eveiy  creaturel — 

Joy-mad,  dear  Mother,  am  I, 

Tongues,  tongues  for  my  joy,  tor  my  joy!  more  tongues! — 

Oh,  thanks  to  the  thrush  on  the  tree, 
To  the  sky,  and  to  all  earth's  blooms  and  songs! 

They  utter  the  heart  in  me. 

Dasid  Atieood  Wasson  [1913-1887] 


MY  THRUSH 

All  through  the  sultry  hours  of  June, 
From  morning  blithe  to  golden  noon, 

And  till  the  star  of  evening  cUmbs 
The  gray-blue  East,  a  world  too  soon,  • 

There  sings  a  Thrush  amid  the  limes. 

God's  poet,  hid  in  foliage  green, 

Sings  endless  songs,  himself  unseen; 

Right  seldom  come  his  silent  rimes. 
Linger,  yc  summer  hours  serene! 

Sing  on,  dear  Thrush,  amid  the  limes! 

Nor  from  these  confines  wander  out. 
Where  the  old  gun,  bucolic  lout. 

Commits  aD  day  his  murderous  crimes: 
Though  cherries  ripe  arc  sweet,  no  doubt. 

Sweeter  thy  song  amid  the  limes. 

May  1  not  dream  God  sends  thee  there, 
Thou  mellow  angel  of  the  air, 

Even  to  rebuke  my  earlhlier  rhymes 
With  music's  soul,  all  praise  and  prayer? 

Is  that  thy  lesson  in  the  Umes? 
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Cloeer  to  Cktd  ait  thau  than  I: 

His  miostrd  thou,  whose  brown  wings  fly 

Through  silent  ether's  summer  dimes. 
Ah,  never  may  thy  music  die! 

Sing  on,  dear  Thrush,  amid  the  limes! 

Mertiiuer  Collins  I1817-1S76] 

"BLOW  SOFTLY,  THRUSH" 
Blow  softly,  thnish,  upon  the  hush 
That  makes  the  least  leaf  loud. 
Blow,  wild  of  heart,  remote,  apart 
From  all  the  vocal  crowd,  ■ 
Apart,  remote,  a  spirit  note 
That  dances  meltingly  afloat. 
Blow  faintly,  thrush! 
And  build  the  green-hid  waterfall 
I  hated  for  its  beauty,  and  all 
The  unloved  vernal  rapture  and  flush, 
The  old  forgotten  lonely  time, 
Delicate  thnishl 

Spring's  at  the  prime,  the  world's  in  chime, 
And  my  love  is  listening  nearly; 
0  lightly  blow  the  ancient  woe, 
Fhite  of  the  wood,  blow  clearly! 
Blow,  she  is  here,  and  the  world  ail  d^ar, 
Melting  flute  of  the  hush. 
Old  sorrow  estranged,  enriched,  sea-changed. 
Breathe  it,  veery  thrush! 

Josfph  RasseU  Taylcr  |i868- 

THE  BLACK  VULTURE 
AtOOF  upon  the  day's  immcasured  dome. 
He  holds  unshared  the  silence  of  the  sky. 
Far  down  his  bleak,  relentless  eyes  descry 
The  eagle's  empire  and  the  falcon's  home — 
Far  down,  the  galleons  of  sunset  roam; 
Hjs  hazurds  on  the  sea  of  morning  tie; 
Serene,  he  hears  the  broken  tempest  sigh 
Where  cold  sierras  gleam  like  scattered  foam. 
And  least  of  aQ  he  holds  ihe  human  swarm- 
Unwitting  QOW  that  envious  men  prepare 
To  make  their  dream  and  its  fultUment  one 
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When,  poised  above  the  caldrons  of  the  Stonn, 
Their  hearts,  contemptuous  of  death,  shall  dare 
His  roads  between  the  thunder  and  the  sun. 

George  Slerluig  I1B69- 

WILD  GEESE 
How  oft  against  the  sunset  sky  or  moon 

I  watched  that  moving  zigzag  of  spread  wings 
In  unforgotten  Autumns  gone  too  sooii, 

In  unforgotten  Springs! 
Creatures  of  desolation,  far  they  fly 

Above  all  lands  bound  by  the  curling  foam; 
In  misty  fens,  wild  moors  and  tracMess  sky 

These  wild  thin^  have  their  home. 
They  know  the  tundra  of  Siberian  coasts. 

And  tropic  marshes  by  the  Indian  seas; 
They  know  the  clouds  and  night  and  starry  hosts 

From  Crux  to  Pleiades. 
Dark  flying  rune  against  the  western  glow — 

It  tells  the  sweep  and  loneliness  of  things, 
Symbol  of  Autumns  vanished  long  ago. 

Symbol  of  coming  Springs! 

Frederick  Peferson  [iSstr 

TO  A  WATERFOWL 

Whither,  midst  falling  dew. 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 

Thy  solitary  way? 

Vainly  the  fowler'a  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seck'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide. 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  aod  aiak         , 

On  the  cbaf«d  ocean-side? 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast, — 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air,— 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 
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All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  aUno^here, 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land. 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end; 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest, 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows;  reeds  shall  bend, 

Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thon'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form;  yet,  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesaon  thou  hast  given, 

And  shall  not  soon  depart 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

WUl  lead  my  steps  aright. 

William  CuUm  Bryamt  [1794-1878] 


THE  WOOD-DOVE'S  NOTE 

Meadows  with  yellow  cowslips  all  aglow. 
Glory  of  sunshine  on  the  uplands  bare, 

And  faint  and  far,  with  sweet  elusive  flow, 
The  Wood-dove's  plaintive  call, 

"  O  where  !  whtre  I  where  t " 

Straight  with  old  Omar  in  the  almond  grove 
From  whitening  boughs  I  breathe  the  odors  rare 

And  hear  the  princess  mourning  for  her  love 
With  sad  unwearied  plaint, 

"  0  where  I  where !  where  t " 

New  madrigals  in  each  soft  pulsing  throat — 

New  life  upleaping  to  the  brooding  air — 
Still  the  heart  answers  to  that  questing  note, 
"Soui  0/  the  vamshed  years, 

O  where  t  viiere  I  vhtn  I " 
Emily  Buniinffon  Milkt  [iSi^-wuI 
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THE  SEA 

SONG  FOR  ALL  SEAS,  ALL  SHIPS 


To-day  a  rude  brief  n 

Of  ships  sailing  the  seas,  each  with  its  special  flag  or  ship- 
signal, 

Of  unnamed  heroes  -in  the  ships— of  waves  spreading  and 
spreading  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 

Of  dashing  spray,  and  the  winds  piping  and  blowing, 

And  out  of  these  a  chant  for  the  sailors  of  all  nations, 

Fitful,  like  a  surge. 

Of  sea-captains  young  or  old,  and  the  mates,  and  of  all  in- 
trepid sailors, 
Of  the  few,  very  choice,  taciturn,  whom  fate  can  never 

surprise  nor  death  dismay. 
Picked  sparingly  without  noise  by  thee,  old  o<xan,  chosen  by 

thee, 
Thou  sea  that  pickest  and  cullest  the  race  in  time,  and  unit- 
Suckled  by  thee,  old  husky  nurse,  embodying  thee, 
Indomitable,  untamed  as  thee. 

(Ever  the  heroes  on  water  or  on  land,  by  ones  or  twos  appear^ 

ing, 
Ever  the  stock  preserved  and  never  lost,  though  rarv,  enou^ 

for  seed  preserved.) 


Flaunt  out,  0  sea,  your  s^urate  flags  of  nations! 
Flaunt  out  visible  as  ever  the  various  ship-stgnBlsl 
But  do  you  reserve  especially  for  yoiuseli  and  for  the  soul  of 

man  one  flag  above  all  the  rest, 
A  spiritual  woven  aignat  for  all  nations,  emblem  of  man  dale 

above  death, 

1S84 
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1585 


Token  oi  all  brave  captains  and  all  intrepid  sailors  and  mates. 

And  all  that  went  down  doing  their  duty^ 

ReminisceDt  o!  them,  twined  from  all  intrepid  captains 

young  or  old, 
A  pennant  universal,  subtly  waving  all  time,  o'er  all  brave 

sailors, 
AU  seas,  all  ships. 

WaU  WIdtvuM  Ii8i9-iSgi| 


Piom  "  The  Triumph  of  Time  " 

I  WILL  go  back  to  the  great  sweet  mother, — 

Mother  and  lover  of  men,  the  Sea. 
I  will  go  down  to  her,  I  and  none  other, 

Close  with  her,  kiss  her,  and  mix  her  with  me; 
Qing  to  her,  strive  with  her,  hold  her  fast; 
O  fair  white  mother,  in  days  long  past 
Bom  without  sister,  bom  without  brother, 

Set  free  my  soul  as  thy  soul  is  free. 

0  fair  green-girdled  mother  of  mine. 

Sea,  that  art  clothed  with  the  sun  and  the  rain, 
Thy  sweet  hard  kisses  are  strong  like  wine, 

Thy  large  embraces  are  keen  like  pain. 
Save  me  and  hide  me  with  all  thy  waves, 
Find  me  one  grave  of  thy  thousand  graves, 
Those  pure  cold  populous  graves  of  thine, 

Wrought  without  hand  in  a  world  without  stain. 

1  shall  sleep,  and  move  with  the  moving  ships, 

Change  as  the  winds  change,  veer  in  the  tide; 
My  lips  will  feast  on  the  foam  of  thy  lips, 

I  shall  rise  with  thy  rising,  with  thee  subside; 
Seep,  and  not  know  if  she  be,  if  she  were. 
Filled  full  with  life  to  the  eyes  and  hair. 
As  a  rose  is  fulfilled  to  the  rose-leaf  tips 

With  ifilendid  summer  and  peiftmic  and  prides 
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Thou  gjimous  mirror,  wkere  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests;  in  ail  time, 
Calm  or  convulsed, — in  biieeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Idng  the  pt^e,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving; — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime, — 
The  image  of  Eternity, — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible;  even  from  out  thy  stime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  arc  made;  each  zone 
Obeys  ihee;  thou  goest  fotlh,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean!  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Bwne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward.    From  a  boy 
I  wantoned  with  thy  breakers, — they  to  me 
Were  a  delight;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror,  'twas  a  pleasing  fear; 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane, — as  I  do  here. 

George  Gordon  Byron  [  i  78S-j8j<1 


ON  THE  SEA 

It  keeps  eternal  whi^ierings  around 

Desolate  shores,  and  with  its  mighty  swell 
Gluts  twice  ten  thousand  caverns,  till  the  spell 

Of  Hecate  leaves  them  their  old  shadowy  sound. 

Often  'tis  in  such  gentle  temper  found. 

That  scarcely  will  the  very  smallest  sheD 

Be  moved  for  days  from  whence  il  sometime  fell, 

When  last  the  winds  of  heaven  were  unbound. 

Oh  ye  I  who  have  your  eye-balls  vexed  and  tired, 
Feast  them  upon  the  wideness  of  the  Sea; 

Oh  ye!  whose  eats  are  dinned  with  uproar  rude, 
Or  fed  too  much  with  cloying  melody, — 
Sit  ye  near  some  old  cavecn's  mouth,  and  brood 

Until  ye  slait,  as  if  the  sea-nymphs  quiredl 

John  KtaU  I1795-1S11I 
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"WITH  SHIPS  THE  SEA  WAS  SPRINKLED" 

With  ships  the  sea  was  sprinkJed  far  and  nigh, 

Like  stars  in  heaven,  and  joyously  it  showed; 

Some  lying  fast  at  anchor  in  (he  road, 

Some  veering  up  and  down,  one  knew  not  why. 

A  goodly  vessel  did  1  then  espy 

Come  like  a  giant  from  a  haven  broad; 

And  lustily  along  the  bay  she  strode. 

Her  tackling  rich,  and  of  apparel  hi^. 

This  ship  yrus  naught  to  me,  nor  I  lo  ber. 

Yet  I  pursued  her  with  a  lover's  look; 

This  ship  to  all  the  rest  did  I  prefer: 

When  will  she  turn,  and  whither?    She  wiU  brook 

No  tarrying;  where  she  conies  the  winds  must  stir; 

On  went  she, — and  due  north  her  journey  took. 

WiUiam  Wordsuiorth  (wTO-iSjo) 


A  SONG  OF  DESIRE 

THou  dreamer  with  the  million  moods, 

Of  restless  heart  like  me, 
Lay  thy  white  hands  against  my  breast 

And  cool  its  pain,  O  Sea! 

0  wanderer  of  the  unseen  paths. 

Restless  of  heart  as  I, 
Blow  hither,  from  thy  caves  of  blue, 

Wind  of  the  healing  skyi 

O  Ireader  of  the  fiery  way. 
With  passionate  heart  like  mine, 

Hold  to  my  lips  thy  healthful  cup 
Brimmed  with  its  blood-red  wine! 

O  cotmtless  watchers  of  the  night, 

Of  sleepless  heart  like  me. 
Pour  your  white  beauty  in  my  soul, 

Till  I  grow  calm  as  yel 
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O  sea,  O  sun,  awind  and  stars, 

^O  hungry  heart  that  longs!) 
Feed  my  starved  lips  with  hfe,  with  love, 

And  touch  my  tongue  with  songs! 

predcrk  Lawrence  Kturuilt!  [iSfig-ioosl 

THE  PINES  AND  THE  SEA 
Bevond  the  low  marsh-meadows  and  the  beach. 
Seen  through  the  hoary  trunks  of  windy  plaes, 
The  long  blue  level  of  the  ocean  shines. 
The  distant  surf,  with  hoarse,  complaining  speech, 
Out  from  its  sandy  barrier  seems  to  read); 
And  while  the  sun  behind  the  woods  declines. 
The  moaning  sea  with  sighing  boughs  combines, 
And  waves  and  pines  make  answer,  each  to  each. 
0  melancholy  soul,  whom  fat  and  near, 
In  life,  faith,  hope,  the  same  sad  undertone 
Pursues  from  thought  to  thought !  thou  needs  must  hear 
An  old  refrain,  too  much,  too  long  thine  own: 
Tis  thy  mortality  infects  thine  ear; 
The  mournful  strain  was  in  thyself  alone. 

Ckrislopher  Pearst  Cranch  (i8i3-i8«j) 


SEA  FEVER 
I  uusT  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the  lonely  sea  and  the 

And  all  I  ask  is  a  tall  ship  and  a  star  to  steer  her  by; 

And  the  wheel's  kick  and  the  wind's  song  and  the  while 
sail's  shaking, 

And  a  gray  mist  on  the  sea's  face,  and  a  gray  dawn  break- 
ing. 

I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  for  the  call  of  the  ninning 

tide 
Is  a  wild  call  and  a  clear  call  that  may  not  be  denied; 
And  all  I  ask  is  a  windy  day  with  the  white  clouds  flying, 
And  the  flung  spray  and  the  blown  spume,  and  the  ses- 

gulb  crying. 
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I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the  vagrant  gipsy  life, 
To  the  gull's  way  and  the  whale's  way  where  the  wind's 

like  a  whetted  luufe; 
And  all  I  ask  is  a  merry  yarn  from  a  laughing  fellow-rover, 
And  quiet  sleep  and  a  sweet  dream  when  the  long  trick's 

over. 

John  MaseJieUt  [1874- 


HASTINGS  MILL 

As  I  went  down  by  Hastings  Mill  I  lingered  in  my  going 
To  smell  the  smell  of  piled-up  deals  and  feel  the  salt  wind 

blowing, 
To  hear  the  cables  fret  and  creak  and  the  ropes  stir  and  sigh 
(Shipmate,  my  shipmate!)  as  in  days  gone  by. 

As  I  went  down  by  Hastings  Mill  I  saw  a  ship  there  lying, 
About  her  tawny  yards  the  little  clouds  of  sunset  flying; 
And  half  I  took  her  for  the  ghost  of  one  1  used  to  know 
(Shipmate,  my  shipmate!)  many  years  ago. 

As  I  went  down  by  Hastings  Mill  I  saw  while  I  stood  dream- 
ing 

The  flicker  of  her  riding  light  along  the  ripples  streaming. 

The  bollards  where  we  made  her  fast  and  the  berth  where 
she  did  lie 

(Shipmate,  my  shipmatel)  in  the  days  gone  by. 

As  I  vtnt  down  by  Hastings  Mill  I  heard  a  fellow  singing, 
Chipping  off  the  deep  sea  rust  above  the  tide  a-swinging. 
And  well  I  knew  the  queer  old  tunc  and  well  the  song  he  sung 
(Shipmate,  my  shipmate!)  when  the  world  was  young. 

And  past  the  rowdy  Union  Wharf,  and  by  the  still  tide 

sleeping, 
To  a  randy  dandy  deep  sea  tunc  my  heart  in  lime  was  keep- 
ing. 
To  the  thin  far  sound  of  a  shadowy  watch  a-haiding, 
And  the  voice  of  one  I  knew  across  the  high  tide  calling 
(Shipmate,  my  sbqitnate!)  and  the  late  dusk  falling! 
Cecily  Fnx-Smith  \tt&»- 
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"A  WET  SHEET  AND  A  FLOWING  SEA" 
A  WET  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  follows  fast, 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail, 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast; 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys. 

While,  like  the  eagle  free, 
Away  the  good  sioft  flies,  and  leaves 

Old  England  on  the  lee. 

O  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind ! 

I  heard  a.  fair  one  ciy; 
But  give  to  me  the  snoring  breeze 

And  white  wa,Ves  heaving  high; 
And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  boys, 

The  good  ship  tight  and  free — 
The  world  of  waters  is  our  home. 

And  merry  men  are  we. 

There's  tempest  in  yon  hornM  moon, 

And  lightning  in  yon  cloud; 
And  hark  the  music,  mariners! 

The  wind  b  piping  loud; 
The  wind  b  piping  loud,  my  boys, 

The  lightning  flashes  free — 
While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  U, 

Our  heritage  the  sea. 

Allan  Cunuingham  (1784-1S41] 


THE  SEA 
The  sea!  the  sea!  the  open  seal 
The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  frecl 
Without  a  mark,  without  a  bound. 
It  runneth  the  earth's  wide  regions  round; 
It  plays  with  the  clouds;  it  mocks  the  skies; 
Or  like  a  cradled  creature  lies. 

I'm  on  the  sea!    I'm  on  the  seal 
I  am  where  I  would  ever  be; 
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With  the  blue  above,  and  the  blue  below, 
Aod  ailence  wheceaoe'er  I  go; 
If  a  stonn  should  come  awl  awake  the  deep. 
What  matter?   /  shall  lide  and  sleep. 


I  never  was  on  the  dull,  tame  shore, 
But  I  loved  the  great  sea  more  and  mote, 
And  backwards  flew  to  her  billowy  breast, 
Like  a  bird  that  seekcLh  its  mother's  nest; 
And  a  mother  she  was,  and  is,  to  me; 
For  I  was  bom  on  the  open  sea! 

The  waves  were  white,  and  red  the  morn, 
In  the  noisy  hour  when  I  waa  bom; 
And  the  whale  it  whistled,  the  porpoise  rolled, 
And  the  dolphins  bared  their  backs  of  gold; 
And  never  was  heard  such  an  outcry  wild 
As  welcomed  to  life  the  ocean-chiMI 

I've  hved  since  then,  in  calm  and  strife, 

FuU  fifty  summers,  a  sailor's  life. 

With- 

Butni 

Andl 


SAILOR'S  SONG 

From  "Death's  Jot-Book  " 

To  sea,  to  seal    The  calm  b  o'er; 

The  wauton  water  leaps  in  sport. 
And  rattles  down  the  pebbly  shore; 

The  dolphin,  wiieds,  the  sea-cows  snort, 
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And  unseen  memiaids'  peatiy  song 
Comes  bubbling  up,  the  weeds  among. 

Fling  broad  ihe  sail,  dtp  deep  tlie  our; 

To  sea,  to  seal  the  calm  is  o'er. 

To  sea,  to  sea!  our  wide-winged  baik 
Shall  billowy  cleave  its  sunny  way, 

And  with  its  shadow,  fleet  and  dark. 
Break  the  caved  Tritons'  azure  day. 

Like  mighty  eagle  soaring  light 

O'er  antelopes  on  Alpine  height. 

The  anchor  heaves,  the  ship  swings  free, 
The  sails  swell  lull.     To  sea,  to  seal 

Thomas  LaieU  Beddoes  |)Soj-i84o) 


"A  LIFE  ON  THE  OCEAN  WAVE" 

A  LIFE  on  the  ocean  wave, 

A  home  on  the  rolling  deep, 
Where  (he  scattered  waters  rave. 

And  the  winds  their  reveU  keepi 
Like  an  eagle  caged,  I  pine 

On  this  dull,  unchanging  shore: 
Oh!  give  me  the  flashing  brine. 

The  spray  and  the  tempest's  roar! 

Once  more  on  the  deck  I  stand 

Of  my  own  swift-gliding  craft: 
Scl  sail!  farewell  to  ihe  land! 

The  gale  follows  fair  abaft. 
We  shoot  through  the  sparkling  foam 

Like  an  ocean-bird  set  free; — 
Like  the  ocean-bird,  our  home 

We'll  find  far  out  on  the  sea. 

The  land  is  no  longer  in  view. 
The  clouds  have  begun  to  frown; 

But  with  a  stout  vessel  and  crew. 
We'll  say,  Let  the  storm  come  downl 
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And  Lbu  song  of  our  hmru  ^alt  be, 
While  the  winds  and  the  waUcs  rave, 

A  borne  on  the  rolling  eca!    . 
A  life  on  the  ocean  wave! 

Efa  Sargent  [1813- 


TACKING  SHIP  OFF  SHORE 

The  weather-leech  of  the  topsail  shivers, 

The  bowlines  Strain,  and  the  Ice-shrouds  slacken, 

The  braces  are  taut,  the  lithe  boom  quivers. 
And  the  waves  with  the  coming  squall-cloud  blacken. 

Open  one  point  on  ihe  weather-bow, 

Is  the  lighthouse  tall  on  Fire  Island  Head. 

There's  a  shade  of  doubt  on  the  captain's  brow. 
And  the  pilot  watches  the  heaving  lead. 

I  stand  at  the  wheel,  and  with  eager  eye 

To  sea  and  to  sky  and  to  shore  I  gaze. 
Till  the  muttered  order  of  "  Full  and  by!" 

Is  suddenly  changed  (or  "  Full  tor  stays!" 

The  ship  bends  lower  before  the  breeze, 
As  her  broadside  fair  to  (he  blast  she  lays; 

And  she  swifter  springs  to  the  rising  seas, 
As  the  pilot  calls,  "Stand  by  for  sUysl" 

It  b  silence  aH,  as  each  in  his  place, 

With  the  gathered  coil  in  his  hardened  hands,    " 
By  tack  and  bowline,  by  sheet  and  brace. 

Wailing  the  watchword  impatient  stands. 

And  the  light  on  Fire  Island  Head  draws  near. 

As,  trumpet-winged,  the  pilot's  shout 
From  his  post  on  the  bowsprit's  heel  I  hear, 

With  the  welcome  call  of  "Ready!  About!" 

No  time  to  ^axe!    It  is  touch  and  go; 

And  the  captain  growk,  "Down  helm!  hard  down!" 
As  toy  wei^t  on  the  whirling  spokes  1  throw. 

While  heaven  grows  Uuck  with  the  storm-cloud's  frown. 
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High  o'er  the  knight-heads  -flies  the  spray, 
As  we  meet  the  shock  of  the  plunging  sea; 

And  my  shoulder  stifE  to  the  wheel  I  lay, 
As  I  answer,  "Ay,  ay,  sirl    Ha-a-rd  a-leel" 

V/ith  the  swerving  leap  of  a  stertled  steed 
The  ship  flies  fast  in  the  eye  of  the  wind, 

The  dangerous  shoals  on  the  lee  recede, 
And  the  headland  white  w«  have  left  behind. 

The  topsails  flutter,  the  jibs  coUiytse, 
And  beUy  and  t«g  at  the  groaning  deats; 

The  spanker  slats,  and  the  mainsail  flaps; 
And  thunders  the  order,  "Tacks  and  sheets!" 

Mid  the  rattle  of  blocks  and  the  tramp  ot  the  cre%, 
Hisses  the  rain  of  the  rushing  squall: 

The  sails  are  aback  from  clew  to  dew, 

And  now  is  the  moment  for  "Mainsail,  haul!" 

And  the  heavy  yards,  like  a  baby's  toy. 
By  fifty  strong  arms  arc  swiftly  swung: 

She  holds  her  way,  and  I  look  with  j<^ 

For  the  first  white  spray  o'er  the  bulwarks  flung. 

"Let  go,  and  haul!"     "Hs  the  last  command. 

And  the  head-sails  fill  to  the  blast  once  more: 
Astern  and  to  leeward  lies  the  land, 
With  iU  breakers  white  on  the  shingly  shore. 

What  matters  the  reef,  or  the  rain,  or  the  squall? 

I  steady  the  helm  tor  the  open  sea; 
The  first  mate  clamors,  "Belay,  there,  all!" 

And  the  captain's  breath  once  more  comes  free. 

And  so  off  shore  let  the  good  ship  fly; 

Little  care  I  how  the  gusts  may  blow. 
In  my  fo'castle  bunk,  in  a  jacket  dry. 

Eight  bells  have  struck,  and  my  watch  is  below. 

Wdter  Mitekdl  [i8je-i9«>8l 
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IN  OUR  BOAT 

Stass  trembting  o'er  us  and  sunset  before  us, 
Mountains  in  stuuloiT  and  forests  asleep; 

Down  the  dim  river  we  float  on  forever, 
Speak  not,  ah,  breathe  not — there's  peace  on  the  deqi. 

Come  not,  pale  sorrow,  flee  tiU  to-morrow; 

Rest  softly  falling  o'er  eyelids  that  weep; 
While  down  the  river  we  float  on  forever. 

Speak  not,  ah,  breathe  cot — there's  peace  on  the  dfxp. 

As  the  waves  cover  the  depths  we  ^de  over, 

So  let  the  past  in  forgetfulness  sleep, 
While  down  the  river  we  float  cm  forever. 

Speak  not,  ah,  breathe  not — there's  peace  on  the  deep. 

Heaven  shine  above  us,  bless  all  that  love  us; 

AU  whom  we  love  in  thy  tenderness  keep! 
While  down  the  river  we  float  on  fwever, 

Speak  not,  ah,  breathe  not— there's  peace  on  the  deep. 
Dinak  Maria  Unlock  Craik  [iSifr-iSBj] 


POOR  JACK 

Go,  patter  to  hibbeis  and  swabs,  do  ye  see, 

'Bout  danger,  and  fear,  and  the  like; 
A  water-tight  boat  and  good  sea-room  for  roe. 

And  it  ain't  to  a  little  I'll  strike.  1 

Thou^  the  tempest  topgallant-masts  smack  nnootii  sfcould 

And  shiver  each  splinter  of  wood, — 
Clear  the  deck,  stow  the  yards,  and  house  everything  light. 

And  under  reefed  foresail  we'll  scud: 
Avast!  nor  don't  think  me  a  milksop  so  soft 

To  be  taken  for  trifles  aback; 
For  they  say  there's  a  Providence  sits  up  akrft. 

To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  poor  Jackl 
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I  heard  our  good  chaplain  palaver  one  day 

About  souls,  heaven,  mercy,  and  such; 
And,  my  limbers!  what  hngo  he'd  toi!  and  belay; 

Why,  'twas  just  all  as  one  as  High  Dutch; 
For  he  said  how  a  sparrow  cant  founder,  d'ye  ste. 

Without  orders  that  come  down  below; 
And  a  many  fine  things  that  proved  clearly  to  me 

That  Providence  takes  us  in  Cow: 
"For,"  ssys  he,  "do  you  mind  me,  let  storms  e'er  so  oft 

lake  the  topsails  of  sailors  aback, 
There's  a  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft, 

To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  poor  Jackl" 

I  said  to  our  P(dl, — (or,  d'ye  see,  she  woukl  cry, 

When  last  we  weighed  anchor  for  sea, — 
"What  argufies  sniveling  and  pifHng  your  eye? 
'    Why,  what  a  blamed  fool  you  must  be! 
Can't  you  see,  the  world's  wide,  and  there's  room  for  u! 
all, 

Both  for  seamen  and  lubbers  ashore? 
And  if  to  old  Davy  I  should  go,  friend  Poll, 

You  never  will  hear  of  me  more. 
What  then?   All's  a  hazard;  come,  don't  be  so  soft: 

Perhaps  I  may  laughing  come  back; 
For,  d'ye  see,  there's  a  cherub  sits  smiling  aloft. 

To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack!" 

D'ye  mind  me,  a  sailor  should  be  every  inch 

All  as  one  as  a  piece  of  the  ship. 
And  with  her  brave  the  world,  without  ofTciing  to  fliudi 

From  the  moment  the  anchor's  a-trip. 
As  ior  me,  in  all  weathers,  all  times,  sides,  and  ends. 

Naught's  a  trouble  from  duty  that  springs. 
For  my  heart  b  my  Poll's,  and  my  rhino's  my  friend's, 
:    And  as  for  my  will,  'tis  the  king's. 
Even  when  my  time  comes,  ne'er  believe  mc  so  soft 

As  for  grief  to  be  taken  aback; 
For  the  same  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft 

Will  look  otlt  a  good  berth  for  poor  Jackl 

ChflesDibdin  [174J-1814I 
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"ROCKED  IN  THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  DEEP" 

Rocked  in  the  cradle  ol  the  deep 
I  lay  me  down  in  peace  to  sleep; 
Secure  I  rest  upon  the  wave, 
For  Thou,  0  Lord!  hast  power  to  save. 
1  know  Thou  wilt  not  slight  tny  call, 
For  Thou  dost  mark  the  sporrov's  fall; 
And  calm  and  peaceful  shall  I  sleep. 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 

When  in  the  dead  of  night  I  lie 
And  gaze, upon  the  trackless  sky, 
The  star-bespangled  heavenly  scroll, 
The  boundless  waters  as  ihey  roU,^ 
I  feel  Thy  wondrous  power  to  save 
From  perils  of  the  stormy  wave: 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep, 
I  calmly  rest  and  soundly  sleep. 

And  such  the  trust  that  still  were  mine. 
Though  stormy  winds  swept  o'er  the  brine, 
Or  though  the  tempest's  fiery  breath 
Roused  me  from  sleep  to  wreck  and  death. 
In  ocean  cave,  still  safe  with  Thee 
The  germ  of  immortality! 
And  calm  and  peaceful  shall  1  sleep, 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 

Emma  Hart  WiUard  [1787-1870] 


OUTWARD 

Whithee  away,  0  Sailor!  say? 
Under  the  night,  under  the  day. 
Yearning  sail  and  flying  spray 
Out  of  the  black  into  the  blue, 
Where  are  the  great  Winds  bearing  yoti? 

Never  port  shall  lift  for  me 
Into  the  sky,  out  of  the  sea! 
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Into  the  blue  or  into  the  black, 
Onward,  outward,  never  back! 
Somethiog  mighty  and  weird  and  dim 
Calls  me  under  the  ocean  riml 

Sailor  under  sun  and  moon, 
Tis  the  ocean's  fatal  rune. 
Under  yon  far  rim  of  sky 
Twice  ten  thousand  others  lie. 
Love  is  sweet  and  home  is  fair. 
And  your  mother  calls  you  there. 

Onward,  outward  I  must  go 
Where  the  mighty  currents  flow. 
Home  is  anywhere  for  me 
On  this  purple-tented  sea. 
Star  and  Wind  and  Sun  my  brothers, 
Ocean  one  of  many  mothers. 
Onward  under  sun  and  star 
Where  the  weird  adventures  are! 
Never  port  shall  lift  for  me — 
I  am  Wind  and  Sky  and  Sea! 

John  G.  Ndhardt  [188 


A  PASSER-BY 

Whither,  O  splendid  ship,  thy  white  sails  crowding, 

Leaning  across  the  bosom  of  the  urgent  West, 
That  feareat  nor  sea  rising,  nor  sky  clouding, 

Whither  away,  fair  rover,  and  what  thy  quest? 

Ah!  soon,  when  Winter  has  all  our  vales  oppressed, 
When  skies  are  cold  and  misty,  and  hail  is  hurUng, 

Wilt  thou  glide  on  the  blue  Pacific,  or  rest 
In  a  summer  haven  asleep,  thy  white  sails  furh'ng. 

I  there  before  thee,  in  the  country  that  well  thou  knowest, 
Akeady  arrived,  am  inhaling  the  odorous  air: 

I  watch  thee  enter  unerrmgly  where  thou  goest, 
And  anchor  queen  of  the  strange  shipping  there. 
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Thy  sails  for  awaings  spread,  thy  masts  bare: 
Nor  is  aught  from  the  foaming  reef  to  the  snow-capped 
grandest 

Peak,  that  is  over  the  ieatheiy  palms,  more  fair 
Than  thou,  so  upright,  so  stately  and  still  ihou  standest. 

And  yet,  0  splendid  ship,  unhailed  and  nameless, 

I  know  not  if,  auning  a  fancy,  I  rightly  divine 
That  thou  hast  a  purpose  joyful,  a  courage  blameless. 

Thy  port  assured  in  a  happier  land  than  mine. 

But  for  aU  I  have  given  thee,  beauty  enough  is  thine, 
As  thou,  aslant  with  trim  tackle  and  shrouding, 

From  the  proud  nostril  curve  of  a  prow's  line 
In  the  offmg  scatterest  foam,  thy  white  sails  crowding. 
Robert  Bridges  (1844" 


OFF  RIVIERE  du  LOUP 
O  SHIP  incoming  from  the  sea 
With  all  your  cloudy  tower  of  sail. 
Dashing  the  water  to  the  lee. 
And  leaning  grandly  to  the  gale, 

The  sunset  pageant  in  the  west 
Has  filled  your  canvas  curves  with  rose. 
And  jeweled  every  toppling  crest 
That  crashes  into  silver  snows! 

You  kitow  the  joy  of  coming  home. 
After  long  leagues  to  France  or  Spain 
You  fed  the  cleiai  Canadian  foam 
And  the  gulf  water  heave  again. 

Between  these  somber  purple  hills 
Thai  cool  the  sunset's  molten  bars, 
You  will  go  on  as  Che  wind  wills, 
Beneath  the  river's  roof  of  stars. 

You  wfll  tose  mward  toward  the  lights 
That  spangle  over  the  lonely  pier, 
By  hatnlets  gllnunering  on  the  heights, 
By  level  islands  black  and  clear. 
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You  will  go  on  beyond  the  tide, 
Through  brimming  plains  of  olive  aedge, 
Through  paler  shadows  light  and  wide, 
The  rapids  piled  along  the  ledge. 

At  evening  oft  some  reedy  bay 
You  will  swing  slowly  on  your  chain, 
And  catch  the  scent  of  dewy  hay, 
Soft  blowing  from  the  pleasant  plain. 

Diincjn  Campbdi  Scolt  [i86 


CHRISTMAS  AT  SEA 

The  sheets  were  frozen  hard,  and  they  cut  the  naked  hand; 
The  decks  were  like  a  slide,  where  a  seaman  scarce  could 

The  wind  was  a  nor'-wester,  blowing  squally  off  the  sea; 
And  cliSs  and  spouting  breakers  wetv  the  only  thifigs  a-lee. 

ThQ-  heard  the  surf  a-roaring  before  the  break  of  day; 
But  'twas  only  with  the  peep  of  li^t  we  saw  how  ill  we  lay. 
We  tumbled  every  hand  on  deck  instanter,  with  a  shout. 
And  we  gave  her  the  matstops'l,  and  stood  by  to  go  about. 

All  day  we  tacked  «nd  tacked  between  the  South  Head  and 

the  North; 
All  day  we  hauled  the  frozen  sheets,  and  got  no  further 

forth; 
All  day  as  cold  as  charity,  in  bitter  pain  wid  dread, 
For  very  life  and  nature  we  tacked  from  head  to  head. 

We  gave  the  South  a  wider  berth,  for  there  the  tide-race 

roared; 
But  every  tack  we  made  brought  the  North  Head  dose 

aboard; 
So's  we  saw  the  cliffs  and  houses,  and  the  breakers  running 

high. 
And  the  coastguard  in  his  garden,  with  his  glass  against 
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The  frost  was  on  the  village  roofs  as  white  as  ocean  foam; 
The  good  red  fires  were  burning  bright  in  every  'longshore 

The  windovFs  sparkled  dear,  and  the  chimneys  volleyed  out ', 
And  I  vow  we  uiiScd  the  victuab  as  the  vessel  went  about. 

The  beUs  upon  the  church  were  rung  with  a  mighty  jovial 

For  it's  just  that  I  should  telJ  you  how  (of  all  days  in  the 

year) 
This  day  of  our  adversity  was  bless&d  Christmas  mom, 
And  the  house  above  the  coastguard's  was  the  house  where 

I  was  bom. 

O  well  I  saw  the  pleasant  room,  the  pleasant  faces  there. 
My  mother's  silver  spectacles,  my  father's  silver  haji; 
And  well  I  saw  the  firelight,  like  a  flight  of  homely  elves, 
Go  daJuang  sound  the  china-plates  that  stand  upon  the 
shelves. 

And  well  I  knew  the  talk  they  had,  the  talk  that  was  of  me. 
Of  the  shadow  on  the  household  and  the  son  that  went  to 

And  O  the  wicked  fool  I  seemed,  in  every  kind  of  way. 
To  be  here  and  hauling  frozea  ropes  on  blessed  Christmas 
Day. 

They  lit  the  high  sea-light,  and  the  dark  began  to  fall. 
"All  liands  to  loose  toi^aUant  sails,"  I  heard  the  captain 

caU. 
"  By  the  Lord,  she'll  never  stand  it,"  our  first  mate,  Jack- 

Sbn,  cried: 
"It's  the  one  way  or  the  other,  Mr.  Jackson,"  he  replied. 

.  She  staggered  to  her  bearings,  but  the  sails  were  new  ajul 

good, 
And  the  ship  smelt  up  to  windward,  just  as  though  she 

andeistood. 
As  the  winter's  day  was  ending,  in  the  entry  of  the  night, 
Wc  cleared  the  weary  headland,  and  passed  below  the  tigt^. 
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And  they  heaved  a  mighty  breath,  every  sou!  on  board  but 
me, 

As  they  saw  her  nose  again  pointing  handsome  out  to  sea; 

But  all  that  I  could  think  of,  in  the  darkness  and  the  cold. 

Was  just  that  I  was  leaving  home  and  my  Mks  were  grow- 
ing old. 

Roberl  Lottb  Sltienson  {1850-1S04I 


THE   PORT  O'  HEART'S  DESIRE 

Down  around  the  quay  they  lie,  the  ships  that  sail  to 

sea. 
On  shore  the  brown-cheeked  sailormen  they  pass  the  jest 

with  me, 
But  soon  their  ships  will  sail  away  with  winds  that  never 

tire. 
And  there's  one  that  will  be  sailing  to  the  Port  o'  Heart's 

TTie  Port  o'  Heart's  Desire,  and  it's,  oh,  that  port  (or  me. 
And  that's  the  ship  that  I  love  best  of  all  that  sail  the  sea; 
Its  bold  is  filled  with  memories,  its  prow  it  points  away 
To  the  Port  o'  Heart's  Desire,  where  I  roamed  a  boy  at 
play. 

Ships  that  sail  for  gold  there  be,  and  ships  that  sail  for 

fame, 
And  some  were  filled  with  jewels  bright  wien  from  Catfaay 

they  came, 
But  give  me  still  yon  white  sail  in  the  snnset's  mystic  fire, 
That  the  running  tides  will  carry  to  the  Port  o'  Heart's 

Desire. 

It's  you  may  have  ihe  gold  and  fame,  and  aD  the  jewels, 

too. 
And  all  the  ships,  if  they  were  mine,  I'd  gladly  give  to  you, 
I'd  give  them  all  right  gladly,  with  their  gold  and  fame 

entire, 
if  you  would  set  me  down  withm  the  Port  o'  Heart's  Dc^ie. 
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Oh,  speed  you,  white-winged  ship  of  mine,  tii,  speed  you  to 

the  sea, 
Some  other  day,  some  other  tide,  come  back  again  Cor  me; 
Come  back  with  all  the  memories,  the  joys  and  e'en  the 

And  take  me  to  the  golden  hills  of  boyhood  once  again. 
Joktt  S.  McCraarly  Ii86i- 


ON  THE  QUAY 


Somebody  gettin'  home." 

I  likes  to  think  that  the  world's  so  wide — 
Tis  grand  to  be  livin'  there, 
Takia' a  part  in  its  goin'soii.  .  .  . 
Ah,  now  yc'rc  laughin'  at  poor  old  John, 
Talkin'  o*  works  o'  the  world  wi'  pride 
As  i(  he  was  doin'  his  share! 

But  laugh  if  ye  will!    When  ye'rc  old  as  me 
Ye'H  find  'tis  a  rare  good  plan 
To  look  at  the  world — an'  love  it  too! —  . 
Though  never  a  yah  are  ye  fit  to  do.  ..  . 
Ohl  'tisn't  all  sorrowon'  pain  to  see 
The  work  o'  another  man. 

Tis  good  when  the  heart  grows  big  at  last, 
Too  big  for  trouble  to  fill— 
Wi'  room  for  the  things  that  was  only  stuff 
When  workin'  an'  winnin'  seemed  morc'n  enough- 
Room  for  the  world,  the  world  so  vast, 
Wi'  its  peoples  an'  all  their  skill. 

That's  what  I'm  thinkin'  on  all  the  days 
I'm  toafin'  an'  smokin'  here, 
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An'  tht  ships  do  make  me  think  the  most 

(Of  readin'  in  books  'tis  little  I'd  boast),— 
But  the  ships,  they  carries  me  long,  long  ways. 
An'  draws  far  places  near. 

I  sees  the  things  that  a  sailor  brings, 

.  I  hears  the  stories  he  tells.  .  .  . 

Tis  surely  a  wonderful  world,  indeed! 

Tis  more'a  the  peoples  can  ever  need! 
An'  I  praises  the  Lord — to  myself  I  sings — 
For  the  world  in  which  I  dwells. 

An'  I  loves  the  ships  more  every  day 
Though  I  never  was  one  to  roam. 
OhI  the  ships  is  comfortin'  sights  to  see, 
An'  they  means  a  lot  when  they  says  to  me — 
"Always  somebody  goin'  away, 
Somebody  gettin'  home." 

JohnJejBdt  [1871- 

THE  FORGING  OF  THE  ANCHOR 
COHE,  see  the  Dolphin's  anchor  foi:gedI  'tis  at  a  vAatt  beat 

now — 
The  bellows  ceased,  the  flames  decreased;  though,  on  the 

forge's  brow, 
The  little  flames  still  fitfully  play  thrmtgh  the  ssbleintmnd, 
And  fitfully  youBtillmay'sce  the  glim  smitha  ranking  round; 
All  dad  in  leathern  panoply,  thdr  bitoad  hands  only  bare. 
Some  rest  upon  their  sledges  here,  some  work  the  Windlass 

there. 

The  windlass  strains  the  tackle-chains — the  black  mold 

heaves  below; 
And  red  and  deep,  a  hundred  veins  burst  out  at  every  throe. 
It  rises,  roars,  rends  all  outright— O  Vulcan,  what  a  glow! 
'Tis  blinding  white,  'tis  blasting  bright^the  high  sun  shines 

not  so! 
The  high  sun  sees  not,  on  the  earth,  such  fiery  fearful  show! 
The  roof-ribs  swatth,  the  candent  hearth,  the  ruddy  lurid 
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Of  smittn  ttaat  sUnd,  an  ardent  boad,  like  mea  Ixfeic  tfao 

foe! 
As,  quivering  thiough  his  fleece  of  flame,  the  sailing  monster 

slow 
Sinks  on  the  anvil— all  about,  the  faces  fiery  grow: 
"Hunahl"  they  shont,  "leap  out,  leap  outl"  bang,  bangi 

the  sledges  go; 
Hnnmhl  tke  jetted  li^tnings  are  hissing  high  and  low; 
A  hailing  fount  of  fire  is  struck  at  every  squashing  Uow; 
Hie  leathern  mall  lebouods  the  haH;  the  rattling  cindoS 

strow 
The  ground  around;  at  every  bound  the  sweltering  fountains 

flow; 
And,  thick  and  loud,  the  swinking  crowd  at  eveiy  stroke 

pant  "hot" 

Leap  out,  leap  out,  my  masters!  leap  out,  and  lay  on  toadi 
Lefa  forges  goodly  anchor — a  bower  thick  and  broad; 
For  a  heart  of  oak  b  hanging  on  every  blow,  I  bode ; 
And  I  see  tbe  good  ship  riding,  all  in  a  pcrilotis  road,— 
The  low  reef  roaring  on  her  lee ;  the  roll  of  ocean  pouted 
From  stem  to  stern,  sea  after  sea;  tbe  mainmast  by  thfc 

board; 
The  bulwarks  down;  the  rudder  gone;  the  boats  stove  at  the 

But  courage  still,  brave  mariners— the  bower  yet  remaJBfll  ■ 
And  not  an  inch  to  flinch  he  deigns— save  when  ye  pitch  sky 

high; 
Then  Moves  his  head,  as  though  he  3^d,  "Fear  nothing-^ 

here  am  II" 

Swing  In  your  strokes  in  order;  let  foot  and  hand  keep  tune; 
Your  blows  make  music  sweeter  far  than  any  steeple's  diime. 
But  while  yt  vwliig  your  sledges,  sing,  and  let  the  bufthe* 

be— 
TbciMidioria  theaoTil  Hag,  and  myal  craftsmen  we! 
Strike  in,  strike  inl— the  sparks  begin  to  dull  thcii  mstluig 

red; 
Our  bammeiB  ring  with  sharper  din-— our  work  will  toon  be 

sped; 
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Oorandiarsoanmast  diaBgs  his  b«d  of  fiery  rich  araay    - 
For  a  hammock  at  the  roaring  bows,  or  an  oozy  Coach  of 

day; 
Our  anchor  soon  must  change  the  lay  of  raerry  craftsmen 

here 
For  the  yeo-heave-o,  and  the  heave-away,  and  the  sighing 

seamen's  cheer- 
When,  wcdghing  slow,  at  eve  they  go,  far,  far  from  lave  and 

And  sobbing  sweethearts,  in  a  row,  wail  o'ez  the  ocean- 

In  livid  and  obdurate  gloom,  he  darkens  down  at  last; 
A  sbapcly  one  he  is,  and  stiong,  as  u'er  from  cat  was  cast. 
O  trusted  and  trustworthy  guardi  if  thou  hadst  life  like  me, 
What  pleasure  would  thy  toib  reward  beneath  the  deep- 
/       green  seal 
O  deep  sea-diver,  w^o  might  then  behold  such  sights  as 

thou?— 
The  hoaty  monster's  palaoes! — Methinks  what  joy  'twere 

now 
To  go  plumb-plunging  down,  amid  the  assembly  of  the 

whales, 
And  leel  the  chuiOed  sea  round  me  boil  beneath  theii  scourg- 
ing tails! 
Then  deep  in  tangle^woods  to  fight  the  fierce  sea-unicorn. 
And  send  him  foiled  and  betlowing  back,  for  all  his  ivoiy 

horn; 
To  leave  the  subtle  sworder-fisli  of  bony  Uade  forlorn; 
And  for  the  ghastly-grinning  shark,  to  laugh  his  jaws  to 

scorn: 
To  leap  down  on  the  kroken's  back,  wh««  'mid  Norw^ian  ' 

i^es 
He  lies,  a  luUxr  anchorage  fof  sudden  shaUowed  miles- 
Till,  snorting  like  an  under-sea  volcano,  oS  he  rolls; 
Meanwhile  to  swing,  ti>-buffeting  the  br  astohided  dK«ls 
iH  his  back-bniwsuig  ooean-caives ;  or,  haply,  in  a  cove 
Shell-strown,  and  consecrate  of  old  to  some  Undine's  love, 
Tbfind  the  long-haired  mermaidens;6t,hBrd'by  icy  lands. 
To  wrestle  with  the  sea-serpent,  upon  cerulean  sands. 
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0  broad-armed  feiKi  of  the  deep'!  whose  sport;  can  equal 

thine? 
The  DolphiQ  weighs  a  tfaotuand  tons,  that  tugs  thy  cable- 
line; 
And  night  by  night  'tis  thy  delight,  thy  glory  day  by  day, 
Through  sable  sea  and  breakcc  whitethegiapt  game  to  play.' 
But,  shamer  of  ourlittlesportsl  forgive  the  name  I  gave: 
A  fisher's  joy  is  to  destroy — thine  office  is  to  sav?. 
O  lodger  in  the  sea-Vings'  halls!  couldst  thoii  but  understand 
Uliose  be  the  white  bones  by  thy  aide — or  who  that  dripping 

band,  . 

Slow  swaying  in  the  heaving  wave,  that  round  about  thee 

bend, 
With  sounds  like  breakers  in  a  dream  blessing  their  ancient 

friend — 
Oh,  couldst  thou  know  what  heroes  glide  with  larger  steps 

round  thee, 
Thine  iron  side  would  swell  with  pride— thou'dst  leap  within 

the  sea! 

Give  honor  to  their  memories  who  left  the  pleasant  strand 
To  shed  their  blood  so  freely  for  the  love  of  fatherland — 
Who  left  their  chance  of  quiet  age  and  grassy  churchyard 

grave 
So  freely,  for  a  restless  bed  amid  the  tossmg  wave! 
Oh,  though  our  anchor  may  not  be  all  I  have  fondly  sung. 
Honor  him  for  their  memory  whose  bones  he  goes  among! 
SauMtl  Fergiisim  [i8io-iS86| 

DRIFTING 

My  soul  to-day 

Is  far  away, 
Sailing  the  Vesuvian  Bay; 

My  winged  Imat, 

A  bird  afloat. 
Swings  round  the  piirpic  peaks  remote. — 

Round  purple  peaks^ 
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Blue  inlets  and  tbdr  ctyUal  ctcekB. 

Where  high  rocks  throw, 

Throu^  de^M  bdcto. 
A  duplicated  golden  glow. 

Far,  vague,  and  dim. 

The  mountains  swim; 
While  on  Vesuvius'  misty  brim. 

With  outstretched  hands, 

The  gray  smoke  stands 
O'erlooking  the  volcanic  lands. 

Here  Ischia  smiles 

O'er  liquid  miles; 
And  yonder,  bluest  of  the  isles, 

Calm  Capri  waits, 

Her  sapphire  gates 
Beguiling  to  her  bright  estates. 

I  heed  not,  if 

My  rippling  skiff 
Float  swift  or  slow  from  clifE  lo  cliffj 

With  dreamful  eyes 

My  spirit  lies 
Under  the  walls  of  Paradise. 

Under  the  wnJls 

Where  swells  and  falls 
The  Bay's  deep  breast  at  intervals. 

At  peace  I  lie, 

Blown  softly  by, 
A  cloud  upon  this  liquid  sky. 

The  day,  so  mild, 

Is  Heaven's  own  child. 
With  Earth  and  Ocean  reqondled; 

The  airs  i  feel 

Around  me  staal 
Are  murmuring  to  the  murmuring;  ked. 
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Over  the  rail 

My  hand  I  trail 
Within  the  shadow  of  the  sail,        *- 

A  joy  intense. 

The  cooling  sense 
GBdes  down  my  dn>w^  indolence.  - 

With  dreamful  eyes 

My  spirit  lies 
Where  Summer  sings  and  never  dies,— 

O'ervciled  with  vines 

She  glows  and  shines 
Among  her  future  oil  and  wines. 

Her  children,  hid 

The  cliffs  amid, 
Are  gamboling  with  the  gamboling  kid; 

Or  down  the  walls, 

With  tipsy  calls, 
Laugh  on  the  rocks  like  waterfalls. 

The  fisher's  child. 

With  tresses  wild, 
Unto  the  smooth,  bright  sand  beguiled, 

With  glowing  lips 

Sin^  as  she  skips, 
Or  gazes  at  the  far-off  ships. 

Yon  deep  bark  goes 

Where  traffic  blows, 
From  lands  of  sun  to  lands  of  snows^ 

This  happier  one, 

Its  courae-is  run 
From  lands  of  snow  to  lands  of  sun. 

O  happy  ship, 

To  rise  and  dip. 
With  the  blue  crystal  at  youi  %! 

O  happy  crew, 

My  heart  with  you 
Sails,  and  sails,  and  sings  anewl 
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No  more,  no  moie 

The  worldly  shore 
Upbraids  me  with  ils  loud  upioarl 

With  dreamful  eyes 

My  spirit  Ikss 
Under  the  walls  of  Paradise! 

Thomas  Buchanan  Read  [iSii- 


"  HOW'S   MY.  BOY?" 

"Ho,  sailor  of  the  seal 
How's  my  boy— my  boy?" 
"What's  your  boy's  name,  good  wife. 
And  in  what  good  ship  sailed  he?" 

"My  boy  John- 
He  that  went  to  sea— 
What  care  I  for  the  ship,  sailorP 
My  boy's  my  boy  to  me. 

"You  come  back  from  sea 

And  not  know  my  John? 

I  might  as  well  have  asked  some  landsnaD 

Yonder  down  in  the  town. 

There's  not  an  ass  {n  all  the  parish 

But  he  knows  my  John. 

"How's  my  boy — my  boyP 

And  unless  you  let  mc  know, 

I'll  swear  you  are  no  sailor, 

Bliie  jacket  or  no, 

Brass  button  or  no.  saHw, 

Anchor  and  crown  or  no! 

Sure  his  ship  was  thp  Jolly  Briton," — 

"Speak  low.  woman,  speak  low'" 

"And  why  should  I  speak  low,  sailor, 
About  my  own  boy  John? 
If  I  was  loud  as  I  am  proud 
I'd  sing  him  o'er  the  (own! 
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Why  ahouW  I  speak  low,  sailoif' ' 
"Ihat  good  ship  went  down," 

"How's  my  boy — ray  boy? 

What  care  1  for  the  ship,  sailor, 

I  never  was  aboard  her. 

Be  she  afloat,  or  be  she  aground. 

Sinking  or  s^v-imming,  I'll  be  bound. 

Her  owners  can  afford  her! 

I  say,  how's  my  John?  " 

"Every  man  on  board  went  down^ 

Every  man  aboard  hiH-." 

"How's  my  boy— my  boy? 
\Vhat  care  I  for  the  men,  sailor? 
I'm  not  I  heir  mother — 
How's  my  boy — my  boy? 
Tell  me  of  him  and  no  other! 
How's  my  boy— my  boy?" 

Sydney  Dobdl  [18=4-1874! 


THE  LONG  WHITE  SEAM 

As  I  came  rounJ  the  harbor  buoy, 

The  lights  began  to  gleam, 
No  wave  the  land-loclted  water  stirred. 

The  crags  were  while  as  cream; 
And  I  marked  my  love  by  candlelight 
Sewing  her  long  white  seam. 

It's  aye  sewing  ashore,  my  ilear, 

Walch  and  steer  at  sea. 
It's  reef  and  furl,  and  haul  the  line, 
Set  sail  and  think  of  thee. 

I  climbed  to  reach  her  cottage  door; 

0  sweetly  my  love  sings! 
Like  a  shaft  of  light  her  voice  breaks  ioxin. 

My  soul  to  meet  it  springs 
As  the  shining  water  leaped  of  old, 

When  stirred  by  angd  wings. 
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Aye  longing  to  list  anew, 
Awake  and  in  my  dream. 

But  never  a  song  she  sang  111*  this. 
Sewing  her  long  white  seam. 

Fair  Tall  the  lights,  the  harbor  lights, 

That  brought  me  in  to  tliee. 
And  peace  drop  down  on  that  low  roof 

For  the  sight  that  I  did  see. 
And  the  voice,  my  dear,  that  rang  so  elircr 
All  for  the  love  of  me. 

For  0,  for  O,  with  brows  bent  low 
By  the  candle's  flickering  gleam, 
Her  wedding-gown  it  was  she  wrought, 
Sewing  the  long  white  seam. 

Jean  Ingtlow  [1810-1897) 


STORM  SONG 

The  douds  are  scudding  across  the  moon; 

A  misty  light  is  on  the  sea; 
The  wind  in  the  shrouds  has  a  wintry  tune, 
And  the'  foam  is  flj'ing  free. 

Brothers,  a  night  of  terror  and  gloom 
Speaks  in  ihe  cloud  and  gathering  roar;  . 

Thank  God,  He  has  given  us  Broad  sea-room, 
A  thousand  miles  from  shore. 

Down  with  (he  hatches  on  those  who  sleep! 

The  wild  and  whislling  deck  have  we; 
Good  watch,  my  brothers,  to-night  we'll  keep, 

While  the  tempest  is  on  the  sea! 

Though  the  riggjng  shriek  in  his  terrible  grip, 
And  the  naked  spars  be  snapped  away, 

Lashed  (o  the  helm,  we'll  drive  our  ship 
In  the  teeth  of  the  whelming  spray! 
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Hark!  how  the  surges  o'erleap  tlfe  dedc! 

Bark!  bow  the  pitiless  tempest  ravesi 
Ah,  dayUght  will  look  upon  many  a  wreck 

Drifting  over  the  desert  waves. 


THE  MARINER'S  DREAM 

In  sIumbCTs  of  midnight  the  sailor-boy  lay; 

His  hammock  sn-ung  loose  at  the  sport  of  the  wind; 
But  watch-wom  and  weary,  his  cares  flew  away, 

And  visions  of  happiness  danced  o'er  his  mind. 

He  dieamed  of  his  home,  of  his  dear  native  bowers, 
Aixl  pleasures  that  waited  on  life's  merry  mom; 

While  Memory  stood  sideways,  half  covered  with  flowers, 
And  restored  every  tose,  but  secreted  its  thom.  , 

Then  Fajicy  her  magical  pinions  spread  wide. 
And  bade  the  yoimg  dreamer  in  ecstasy  rise; 

Now  far,  far  behind  him  the  green  waters  glide. 
And  the  cot  of  his  forefathers  blesses  his  eyes. 

The  jessamine  dambers  in  flowers  o'er  the  thatch. 

And  the  swallow  sings  sweet  from  her  nest  in  the  wall; 

All  trembling  with  transport  he  raises  the  latch. 
And  the  voices  ot  loved  ones  reply  to  his  call. 

A  father  bends  o'er  him  with  looks  of  delight; 

His  check  is  impearled  with  a  mother's  warm  tear; 
And  the  lips  ofThe  boy  in  ft  love-kiss  unite 

With  the  hps  of  the  maid  whom  his  bosom  holds  dear. 

Ttehe; 

Joy*  I 

Aodai 
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Ah!  whence  is  that  flame  which  now  burets  on  his  eye? 

Ah!  what  is  that  sound  which  now  hirums  his  ear? 
Tis  the  lightning's  red  glare,  painting  hell  on  the  sky! 

'Tis  the  crash  of  the  thunder,  the  groan  of  the  sphere! 

He  springs  from  his  hammock,  he  flics  to  the  deck; 

Amazement  confronts  him  with  images  dire: 
Wild  winds  and  mad  waves  drive  the  vessel  a  wreck; 

The  masts  fly  in  splinters;  the  shrouds  are  on  fire. 

Like  mountains  the  billows  tremendously  swell; 

In  vain  the  lost  wretch  calls  on  mercy  to  save; 
Unseen  hands  of  spirits  ace  ringing  bis  knell. 

And  the  death-angel  flaps  his  broad  wing  o'er  the  wave 

0  sailor-boy,  woe  to  thy  dream  of  delight! 

In  darkness  dissolves  the  gay  frost-work  of  bliss. 
Where  now  is  the  picture  that  Fancy  touched  bri^t, — 

Thy  parents'  fond  pressure,  and  lovc'g  bonded  kiss? 

0  sailor-boy!  sailor-boy!  never  again 

Shall  home,  love,  or  kindred  thy  wishes  repay; 

Unblessed  and  unhonored,  down  deep  in  the  main. 
Full  many  a  fathom,  thy  frame  shall  decay. 

No  tomb  shall  e'er  plead  to  remembrance  for  thee. 

Or  redeem  form  or  fame  from  the  merciless  surge; 
But  the  white  foam  of  waves  shall  thy  winding-sheet  be, 

And  winds,  in  the  midnight  of  winter,  thy  dirge! 

On  a  bed  of  green  sea-flowers  thy  hmbs  shall  be  laid, — 
Around  thy  white  bones  the  red  coral  shall  grow; 

Of  thy  fair  ydtow  locks  threads  of  amber  be  made. 
And  every  part  suit  to  thy  mansion  hdow. 

Days,  months,  years,  and  ages  shall  circle  away. 
And  still  the  vast  waters  above  thee  shall  roll; 

Earth  loses  thy  pattern  forever  and  aye, — 
0  sailor-boy!  sailor-boy!  peace  to  thy  soul! 

WiUiam  Divtend  [tTSof-rSj??! 
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THE  INCHCAPE  ROCK 

No  stir  in  the  air,  no  stir  in  the  sea, 
Tlie  ship  was  stiU  as  she  could  be; 
Her  sails  from  Heaven  received  no  motion, 
Her  keel  was  steady  in  the  ocean. 

Without  either  sign  or  sound  of  their  shock. 
The  waves  flowed  over  the  Inchcape  Rock; 
So  little  they  rose,  so  little  they  fell, 
They  did  not  move  the  Inchcape  BeU. 

The  holy  Abbot  of  Abexbrothok 
Had  placed  that  bcU  on  the  Inchcape  Ro<±; 
On  a  buoy  in  the  storm  it  floated  and  swung, 
And  over  the  waves  its  waminf  rung. 

When  the  rock  was  hid  by  the  surges'  swell, 
The  mariners  heard  the  warning  bell; 
And  then  they  knew  the  perilous  Rock, 
And  blessed  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok. 

TTie  Sun  in  heaven  was  shining  gay, 

All  things  were  joyful  on  that  day; 

The  sea-birds  screamed  as  they  wheeled  aroum 

And  there  was  joyance  in  their  sound. 

The  buoy  of  the  Inchcape  Bell  was  seen, 
A  darker  ^>eck  on  the  ocean  green; 
Sir  Ral|)fa,  the  Rover,  walked  his  deck, 
And  he  fixed  his  eye  on  the  darker  spAk. 

He  felt  the  cheering  power  of  spring. 
It  made  htm  whistle,  it  made  htm  sing; 
His  heart  was  mirthful  to  excess; 
But  the  Rover's  mirth  was  wickedness. 

His  eye  was  on  the  Indicape  float; 
Quoth  he,  "  My  men,  put  out  the  boat; 
And  row  me  to  the  Inchcape  Rock, 
And  I'll  phigue  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrathok." 
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The  boat  is  lowered,  the  boatmen  row, 
And  to  the  lochcape  Rock  they  go; 
Sir  Ralph  beet  over  from  the  boat. 
And  cut  the  Bell  from  the  Inchcape  float 

Down  sank  the  Bell  with  a  gurgling  sound; 

The  bubbles  rose,  and  burst  around. 

Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  "The  next  who  comes  to  the  Rock 

Will  not  bless  the  Abbot  of  Abcrbrothok." 

Sir  Ralph,  the  Rover,  sailed  away, 
He  scoured  the  seas  for  many  a  day; 
And  now,  grown  rich  with  plundered  stm^ 
He  steers  his  course  for  Scotland's  shore 

So  thick  a  haze  o'ers{M«kds  the  sky 
They  cannot  see  the  Sun  on  high; 
The  wind  hath  blown  a  gaie  all  day; 
At  evening  it  hath  died  away. 

On  the  deck  the  Rover  takes  his  stand; 
So  dark  it  is  they  sec  no  land. 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  "It  will  he  lighter  soon, 
For  there  is  the  dawn  of  the  rising  Moon." 

"Canst  hear,"  said  one,  "the  breakers  roar? 
For  yonder,  mcthinks,  should  be  the  shore," 
"Now  where  we  are  I  cannot  tell, 
But  I  wish  wc  could  bear  the  Inchcape  Bell." 

They  hear  no  sound ;  the  swell  is  strong; 
Though  the  wind  hath  faUen,  they  drift  along. 
Till  the  vessel  strikes  with  a  shivering  shock, — ■ 
"0  Christ!  it  is  the  Inchcape  Rock." 

Sir  Ralph,  the  Rover,  twe  bis  hair; 

He  cursed  himself  io  hiB  despair. 
The  waves  rush  in  on  every  side; 
The  ship  i&  Qnking  beneath  the  tide.        ; 
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But,  even  in  his  dying  fear, 
One  dreadful  sound  he  seemed  to  hear,- 
A  sound  as  if,  with  the  Inchcape  Bell, 
The  Devil  below  was  riiigii^  his  knell. 
Robert  Somtiey  [i 


Staring  out  on  the  gale. 
Through  the  night! 

Through  the  night,  through  the  night, 

Where  the  sea  lifts  the  wreck. 

Land  in  sight,  close  in  sight, 

On  the  surf-flooded  deck, 

Stands  the  father  30  brave. 

Driving  on  to  his  grave 

Through  the  night! 

Siciard  Henry  Sloddord  [1815-1903] 


THE  SANDS  OF  DEE 

"O  Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home, 
And  call  tbc  cattle  home, 
And  call  the  cattle  home 
Across  the  sands  of  Dee!" 
The  western  wind  was  wild  and  dank  with  foam, 
And  all  alone  went  she. 

Tlie  western  tide  crept  up  along  the  sand. 
And  o'er  and  o'er  the  sand, 
And  round  and  round  the  sand, 
As  far  as  eye  could  see. 
The  roHing  miat  came  down  and  hid  the  land: 
And  never  honoe  came  she. 
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"Oh!  is  it  weed,  or  fish,  or  fioailng  haii^— 
A  tness  of  golden  hair, 
A  drowD^  maiden's  hair 
Above  the  nets  at  sea? 
Was  never  sdmon  yet  that  shone  so  fair 
Among  the  stakes  on  Dee." 

Hiey  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam, 
The  cruel  crawling  foam, 
The  cruel  hungry  foam. 
To  her  grave  beside  the  sea: 
But  still  the  boatmen  hear  her  call  the  cattle  home 
Across  the  saiids  of  Dee! 

Charles  Kittgstey  [1819-1875] 

THE  THREE  FISHERS 
Three  fishers  went  sailing  away  to  the  West, 

Away  to  the  West  as  the  sun  went  down; 
Each  thought  on  the  woman  who  loved  bun  the  best, 

And  the  children  stood  watchiag  them  out  of  the  town; 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep. 
And  there's  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep, 
Though  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  lighthouse  tower 
And  they  trinuntd  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went  down; 

They  looked  at  the  squall,  and  they  looked  at  the  shower. 
And  the  nighl-rack  came  rolling  up  ragged  and  brown. 

But  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep, 
And  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands 

In  the  morning  gleam  as  the  tide  went  down. 
And  the  women  are  weeping  and  wringing  their  hands 

For  those  who  will  never  come  home  Co  the  town; 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 
And  the  sooner  it's  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep; 
And  good-by  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning. 

CluHttKinekj  [7819-137$! 
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BALLAD 
In  the  summer'  even, 

While  yet  the  dew  (ras  hoar, 
I  went  plucking  puqtie  pansies, 

Till  my  love  should  come  to  shore. . 
The  fishing-lights  their  dances 

Were  keying  out  at  aea, 
And  come,  I  sung,  my  trae  lovel 

Come  hasten  home  to  me! 

Bat  the  sea,  it  fell  a-moaning, 

And  the  white  gulls  rocked  thereon; 
And  the  young  moon  dropped  from  heaven, 

And  the  lights  hid  one  by  one. 
All  silently  their  glances 

Slipped  down  the  cruel  sea. 
And  waitl  cried  the  night  and  wind  and  stonti,- 

Wait,  till  I  come  to  thee!  ■    ' 

Harriet  PreicoU  Sfofferd  [1835- 

THE  NORTHERN  STAR 

A  TYNEMOUTlt  SHIP 

The  Northern  Star 

Sailed  over  the  bar 
Bound  to  the  Baltic  Sea; 

In  the  morning  gray 

She  stretched  away: — 
"Twas  a  weary  day  to  me! 

For  many  an  hour 

In  sleet  and  shower 
By  the  lighthouse  rock  I  stray; 

And  watch  till  dark 

For  the  winged  bait         ^ 
Of  him  that  is  far  away. 

The  castk's  bowid 
.     I  wasd^r  rauod, 
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Amidst  the  grassy  graves: 

But  all  I  hear 

Is  the  north  wind  diear, 
And  all  I  aee  arc  the  waves. 

The  Northecn  SUf 

Is  set  afarl 
Set  in  the  Baltic  Sea: 

And  the  waves  have  spi«ad 

The  sandy  bed 
That  holds  my  Love  from  me. 

V«knoim 

THE  FISHER'S  WIDOW 

The  boats  go  out  and  the  boats  come  in 
Under  the  wintry  sky; 

And  the  rain  and  foam  are  white  in  the  wind. 
And  the  white  gulls  cry. 

She  sees  the  sea  when  the  wind  is  wild 
Swept  by  a  windy  rain; 
And  her  heart's  a-weary  of  sea  and  land 
As  the  long  days  wane. 

She  sees  the  torn  sails  fly  in  the  foam, 
Broad  on  the  sky-line  gray; 
And  the  boats  go  out  and  the  boats  oime  in. 
But  there's  one  away. 

Arthur  Symom  [1865- 


CALLER  IIERRIN' 

Wha'll  buy  my  caiier  kerrin'? 
They're  bonny  fish  and  haiesome  farin' ; 
Wha'U  buy  my  caiier  herrin', 
■    New  dratmjrae  the  For  A  f 

When  ye  were  sleei»n'  on  your  pillows, 
Dreamed  j-e  an^t  o'  our  puir  fellows, 
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DarUisg  as  they  faced  lie  billows, 
A'  to  fill  the  woven  willows? 

Buy  my  caller  herrin', 

New  draum  frae  the  Forth  ! 

Whall  buy  my  caller  heirin'? 

They're  no  brought  hero  without  brave  darin'; 

Buy  my  caller  herrin', 

Hauled  thrcnigh  wind  and  rain. 

Wha'U  buy  my  caller  herrin', 

New  drawn  frae  the  Forth  ? 

Wha'll  buy  my  caller  bcriin'? 
Oh,  ye  may  ca'  them  vulgar  farin'; 
Wives  and  mj  there,  maist  de^>ainn', 
Ca'  them  lives  o'  men. 

Wha'U  buy  my  caller  herrin', 

New  drami  frae  Ihc  Furlli  ? 

When  the  creel  o'  herrin'  passes, 
Ladies,  dad  in  siJka  and  laces, 
Gather  in  their  braw  pelisses, 
Cast  iheir  heads,  and  screw  their  faces.   ' 

Wha'U  buy  my  caller  herrin', 

New  drawn  frae  the  Forth  ? 

Caller  herrin's  no  got  lightly: — 


Neebor  wives!  now  tent  my  lellln': 
When  the  bonny  iish  yc're  scllin'. 
At  ae  word  be,  in  ye'rc  dealin'! 
Truth  will  stand,  when  a'  thing's  faiUn'l 

Wha'U  buy  my  caller  herritt',  ' 

New  draum  frae  the  Forth  ? 

'  Carolina  Ntame  {i7t6-i845] 
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HANNAH  BINDING  SHOES     '' 
Poor  lone  Hannah, 
Sitting  at  the  windnw,  binding  shoes: 

Faded,  wrinkled, 
Sitting,  stitching,  in  a  mournful  muse- 

Soght-cyed  beauty  onee  was  she,. 
When  the  bloom  was  on  the  Uee;- 
Spring  and  winter, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Not  a  neighbor 

Passing,  nod  or  answer  will  refuse 

To  her  whisper, 
"Is  there  from  the  fishtra  any  news?" 
Oh,  her  heart's  adrift  with  one 
On  an  endless  voyage  gone; — 
Night  and  morning, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Fail  young  Hannah, 
Ben,  the  sunburnt  fisher,  gaily  wooesi 

Hale  and  clever, 
For  a  wilting  heart  and  hand  he  sues. 
May-dey  skies  m«  alt  aglow, 
And  the  waves  are  Uugjungso! 
For  her  wedding 
Hannah  leaves  her  window  and  her  shoes. 

May  is  passing; 
'Mid  the  apple-boughs  a  pigeon  cooes: 

Hannah  shudders, 

For  the  mild  south-wester  mischief  brews. 

Round  the  rocks  of  Martilehcad, 

Outward  bound,  a  schooner  sped; 

Silent,  lonesome, 

Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Tis  Nowmher: 
Now  no  tear  her  wasted  cheek  bedaws, 

From  Newfoundland 
Not  a  sa3  ntuming  will  she  lose. 
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Whi^Kring  hofusdy:  "Fisfanmeii,  < 
Have  you,  have  you  beard  of  Beu? " 
Old  with'  watching, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Twenty  winters 
Bleak  and  drear  the  ragged  shore  she  views. 

Twenty  seasons: — 
Never  one  has  brought  hei  any  news- 
Still  her  dim  eyes  silently 
Chase  the  white  saib  o'ei  the  sva; — 
Hopeless,  faithful, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Lucy  Larcom  IiSi4-iSg3| 


THE   SAILOR 

A    ROMAIC    SALLAD 

Thotj  that  hast  a  daughter 

For  one  lo  woo  and  wed, 
Give  her  to  a  husband 

With  snow  upon  his  head; 
Oh,  give  her  to  an  old  man, 

Though  little  joy  it  be, 
Before  the  best  young  sailor 

That  sails  upon  the  sea! 

How  luckless  ts  the  sailor 

When  sick  and  like  to  die; 
He  sees  no  tender  mother, 

No  sweetheart  standing  by. 
Only  the  captain  speaks  to  him, — 

Stand  up,  stand  up,  young  man. 
And  steer  the  ship  to  haven. 

As  none  beside  thee  can. 

Thou  aays't  tome,  "Stand,  stand  up"; 

I  say  to  thee,  take  hold. 
Lift  me  a  fittle  from  the  deck, 

My  hands  and  feet  are  cirid. 
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And  let  my  head,  I  pay  thee, 

With  handkerchiefs  be  bound; 
There,  take  my  love's  gold  handkerchief, 

And  tie  it  tightly  round. 

Now  bring  the  chart,  the  doleful  chart; 

See,  where  these  mountains  meet — 
The  clouds  are  ihick  around  their  head. 

The  mists  around  their  feet: 
Cast  anchor  here;  'tis  deep  and  safe 

Within  the  rocky  ckft; 
The  littfe  anchor  on  the  right. 

The  great  one  on  the  left. 

And  now  to  ttee,  O  captain. 

Most  earnestly  I  pray, 
That  they  may  never  bury  me 

In  church  or  cloister  gray;— 
But  on  the  windy  sea-beach, 

At  the  ending  of  the  land. 
All  on  the  surfy  sea-beach. 

Deep  down  into  the  sand. 

For  there  will  come  the  sailors. 

Their  voices  I  shall  hear, 
And  at  casting  of  the  anchor 

The  yo-ho  loud  and  clear; 
And  at  hauling  of  the  anchor 

The  yo-ho  and  the  cheer, — 
Farewell,  my  love,  for  to  thy  bay 

J  never  more  may  steerl 

WiUiam  Attiuthtan  I1814-1 


THE  BURIAL  OF  THE  DANE 

Blue  gulf  all  around  us, 
Blue  sky  overhead — 

Muster  all  on  the  quarter, 
We  must  bury  the  dcadi 
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It  is  but  a  Danish  mibr, 

Rugged  oi  front  and  fonn; 
A  coramonwHi  of  the  forocastle, 

GdEded  with  sun  aod  stois. 

His  name,  and  the  stiaod  he  haikd  from 
We  know,  and  there's  nothing  morel 

But  perhaps  his  mother  is  -waiting 
In  the  Joneiy  Island  of  Fdbt. 

StQI,  as  he  lay  there  dying, 

Reason  drifting  awredt, 
"  Tis  my  watch,"  he  wofdd  mutter, 

"I  must  go  upon  deck!" 

Aye,  on  deck,  by  the  foremast! 

But  watch  and  lookout  are  done; 
The  Union  Jack  laid  o'er  him, 

How  quiet  he  lies  in  the  sun ! 

Slow  the  ponderous  engine, 

Stay  the  hurrying  shaft ; 
Let  the  roll  of  the  ocean 

Cradle  our  giant  craft; 
Gather  around  the  grating, 

Carry  your  messmate  aft! 

Staad  in  order,  and  listem 

To  the  holiest  page  of  pnyerl 
Let  erveiy  foot  be  quiet, 

Every  head  be  bare — 
The-soft  trade-wind  is  lifting 

A  hundred  locks  of  haii. 

Our  captain  reads  the  service, 

(A  little  spray  on  his  cheeks) 
The  pand  old  .words  of  burial, 

And  the  trust  a  true  heart  seAks,'— ^ 
"Wc  tberefore  commit  hia  body 

To  the  doep"— and,  as  he  speaks, 
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Launched  from  the  wesdier  isilitig. 

Swift  as  the  eye  can  mark, 
The  ghastly,  shotted  hammock 

Plunges,  away  from  the  shade, 
Down,  a  thousand  fathoms, 

Down  into  the  darki 

A  thousand  summers  and  uinters 

The  stormy  Gulf  shall  roU 
High  o'er  his  canvas  coffin ; 

But,  silence  to  doubt  and  dole: — 
There's  a  quiet  harbor  somewhere 

For  the  poor  aweary  soul. 

Free  the  fettered  engine. 

Speed  the  tireless  shaft. 
Loose  to'gallaat  and  topsail, 

The  breeze  is  fair  abaft! 

Blue  sea  all  around  us. 

Blue  sky  bright  o'erhead — 
Every  man  to  his  duty. 

We  have  buried  our  dead! 

Henry  Hoiviird  Brir-i-'ttii  tiSio-iSyi] 


TOH  BOWLING 

Herf.,  a  sheer  Indk,  lies  poor  Tcm  Bowling, 

The  darling  of  our  crenr; 
No  more  he'll  hear  the  tenqiest  howling. 

For  death  has  broached  him'  to. 
His  form  was  of  the  manliest  beauty. 

His  heart  was  kind  and  soft; 
Faithful,  below,  he  did  his  duty; 

But  now  he's  gone  aloft. 

Tom  never  from  bis  word  deputed, 

Hie  virtues  were  so  tare; 
His  friends  were  many  and  truc-Aesittd, 

His  l*i41  was  kind  and  fait: 
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And  th«n  he'd  sing,  so  Ufthe  and  joliy, 

Ah,  many's  ihe  time  and  ofti 
But  mirth  is  turned  to  melancholy, 

For  Tom  is  gone  aloft. 

Yet  shall  poor  Tom  find  pleasant  weather, 

When  He,  who  all  commands. 
Shall  give,  to  call  Life's  crew  togctbet. 

The 
Thus] 

Inv 
For,  tl 

His 

Charki  Dibdin  [174J-1814) 


MESSMATES 

He  ^ve  us  all  a  good-by  cheerily 

At  the  first  dawn  of  day; 
We  dropped  bim  down  the  sdc  full  drearily 

When  the  light  died  an'ay. 
It's  a  dead  dark  watch  that  he's  a-kccping. there,. 
And  a  long,  long  night  that  lags  a-crceping  th^ie, 
Where  the  Trades  and  the  tides  roll  over  him 

And  the  great  ships  go  by. 

He's  there  alone  with  green  aeas  mckii^  him 

For  a  thousand  miles  around; 
He's  theie  alone  with  dumb  things  moddng  htm. 

And  we're  homeward  bound. 
It's  a  long,  lone  watch  that  he's  a-keeping  then,    ' 
AikI  a  dead  cold  night  that  lags  a-crce[dng  thare. 
While  the  months  and  the  years  toU  over  him 

And  the  great  ships  go  by. 

I  wonder  if  the  tramps  come  near  enough. 

As  they  thrash  to  and  fro, 
And  the  battleships'  bells  ring  clear  enough 
T<j  be  heard  down  below; 
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If  through  all  the  lone  mtch  that  he'i  arke^dag  there, 
AimI  tbc  long,  cold  night  that  lags  a-creepmg  there, 
The  voices  of  the  saikir-inen  shall  comfgrt  him 
When  the  great  ships  go  by. 

Henry  f/aefmlt  1 1861- 


THE  LAST  BUCCANEER 

Oh,  England  is  a  pleasant  place  for  tbem  that's  rich  and  higi). 
But  England  is  a  cruel  place  for  such  poor  folks  as  I; 
And  such  a  port  for  mariners  I  ne'er  shall  sec  again 
As  the  pleasant  Isle  of  Aves,  beside  the  Spanish  main. 

Tliere  were  forty  craft  in  Avfa  that  were  both  swift  and  stont, 
All  furnished  well  with  small  arms  and  cannons  round  about; 
And  a  thousand  men  in  Av^  made  laws  so  fair  and  free 
To  choose  their  valiant  captains  and  obey  them  loyally. 

Thence  we  sailed  against  the  Spaniard  with  his  hoaids  of' 

plate  and  gold, 
Which  he  wrung  with  cruel  tortures  from  Indian  frfk  <3f  old; 
Likewise  the  merchant  captains,withbearts  as  hard  as  stone. 
Who  flog  men  and  keelhaul  them,  and  starve  them  to  the 

Oh,  the  palms  grew  high  In  Av&,  and  fruits  that  shone  tike 

gold, 
And  the  colibria  and  pairots  diey  were  gotgeoas  to  behold; 
And  the  negro  maids  to  Av£s  from  bondage  fast  did  Bee, 
To  waloMne  gallant  aaitors,  a^weeping  in  from  sea. 

Oil,  sweet  it  was  in  Avis  to  hear  the  landward  breezy 
A-swiog  with  good  tobacco  in  a  net  between  the  trees, 
With  a  ottgro  lass  to  fan  you,  while  you  listened  to  the  roar 
Of  the  breakers  on  the  reef  outside,  that  never  touched  the 

But  Scripture  saith,  an  ending  to  all  fine  things  must  be; 
So  the  King's  ships  sailed  on  Avis,  and  quite  put  down  woe 
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All  day  we  fougbt  like  bulldogs,  but  they  bunt  IhebooBsst' 

And  I  fled  in  a  piragua,  sore  wounded,  from  the  fi^. 

Nine  days  I  floated  starving,  and  a  negro  lass  beside, 

Till  for  all  I  tried  to  cheer  her,  the  poor  young  thing  she  died; 

But  as  I  lay  a-gasping,  a  Bristol  sail  came  by, 

And  brought  me  home  to  England  here,  to  beg  until  I  die. 

And  now  I'm  old  and  going — I'm  sure  I  can't  lell  where; 
One  comfort  is,  this  world's  so  hard,  I  can't  be  worse  off 

there: 
I(  I  might  but  be  a  sea-dove,  I'd  fly  across  the  main. 
To  the  pleasant  Isle  of  Av&,  to  look  at  it  once  again. 

Charles  Kingsley  Ii8i(r-i37sl 


THE  LAST  BUCCANEER 

The  winds  wers  yelling,  the  waves  were  swelling, 

The  sky  was  black  and  drear, 
When  the  crew  with  eyes  of  flame  brought  the  ship  without  a 

Alongside  the  last  Buccaneer. 

"Whence  flies  your  sloop  full  sail  before  so  fierce  a  gale. 

When  all  others  drive  bare  on  the  seas? 
Say,  come  ye  from  the  shore  of  the  holy  Salvador, 

Or  the  gulf  of  the  rich  Caribbees?" 

"  From  a  shore  no  search  hath  found,  from  a  g;uU  no  Une  caD 

Without  rudder  or  needle  we  steer; 
Above,  below  our  bark  dies  the  sea-fowl  and  the  shark. 
As  we  fly  by  the  last  Bucc&neer. 

"To-night  there  shall  be  heard  on  therockaof  Cope  de  Verde 

A  loud  cnish  and  a  louder  roar; 
And  to-morrow  shall  the  deep  with  a  heavy  moaning  sweep 

The  corpses  end  wreck  to  the  shore," 
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"Eie  stBtdy  ship  of  Clyde  securdy  now  may  ride 

In  the  breath  of  the  dtron  shades; 
And  Severn's  towering  mast  securely  now  hies  fast, 

Through  the  seas  of  the  babny  Trades. 

From  St.  Ja«o's  wealthy  port,  from  Havannah's  royal  fort, 

The  seamaa  goes  forth  without  fear; 
For  since  that  stormy  night  not  a  mortal  hath  had  sight 

Of  the  flag  of  the  last  Buccaneer. 

THomat  Babinslon  Macavlay  [iSoo-iSsd 


THE  LEADSMAN'S  SONG 

For  England,  when  with  favoring  gale, 
Our  gallant  ship  up  Channel  steered, 
And  scudding,  under  easy  sail, 
The  high  blue  western  lands  appeared. 
To  heave  the  lead  the  seaman  sprang. 
And  to  the  pilot  cheerly  sang, 
"By  the  deep— Nine." 

And  bearing  up  to  gain  the  port, 
Some  well-known  object  kept  in  view, 
An  abbey  tower,  a  ruined  fort, 
A  beacon  to  the  vessel  true; 
While  oft  the  lead  the  seaman  flung. 
And  to  the  pilot  cheerly  sung, 
"By  the  mark— Seven." 

And  asthe  much-loved  shore  we  near, 
With  transport  we  behold  the  roof 
Where  dwelt  a  friend  or  partner  dear. 
Of  faith  and  love  and  matchless  proof. 
The  lead  once  more  the  seaman  flung, 
And  to  the  watchful  pilot  sung, 
"Quarter  less— Five." 

Now  to  her  berth  the  ship  draws  nigh. 
With  slackened  sail  die  fe^ls  the  tide. 
Stand  clear  the  cable  is  the  cry. 

The  anclioc'fi  gont,  wes^dy  ride. 
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The  watch  is  set,  and  through  the  ni^t, 
We  hear  the  seaman  with  delight 
Proclaim — "All's  weH." 

CkarUs  Dibdin  [174S-1S14) 

HOMEWARD  BOUND 
Head  the  ship  for  England! 

Shake  out  every  sail! 
Blithe  leap  the  billows, 

Merry  sings  the  gale. 
Captain,  work  the  reckoning; 

How  many  knots  a  day? — 
Roand  the  world  and  home  again, 

liat's  the  sailor's  wayl 
iVe've  traded  with  the  Yankees, 

Brazilians  and  Chinese; 
We've  laughed  with  dusky  beauties 

In  shade  of  tall  palm-trees; 
Across  the  line  and  Gulf-Stream — 

Round  by  Table  Bay- 
Everywhere  and  home  again. 

That's  the  sailor's  way! 
Nightly  sUnds  the  North  Star 

Higher  on  our  bow; 
Straight  we  run  for  England; 

Our  thoughts  are  in  it  now. 
Jolly  times  with  friends  ashore, 

When  we've  drawn  our  pay! — 
All  about  and  home  again, 

That's  the  sailor's  wayl 
Tom  will  to  his  parents. 

Jack  will  to  his  dear, 
Joe  to  wife  and  children, 

Bob  to  pipes  and  beer; 
Dicky  to  the  dancing-room, 

To  hear  the  fiddles  play; — 
Round  the  world  and  home  again. 

That's  the  sailor's  way! 
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THE  LAKE  ISLE  OF  INNISFREE 

1  WILL  arise  and  go  now,  and  go  to  Innisfree, 
And  a  small  cabui  build  there,  of  day  and  wattles  made; 

Nine  bean  rows  will  I  have  there,  a  hive  for  the  honey  bee, 
And  live  alone  in  the  bee-loud  glade. 

And  I  shall  have  some  peac«  there,  for  peace  comes  droi^Hiig 
slow. 
Dropping  from  the  veils  of  the  morning'to  where  the 
cricket  sings; 
There  midnight's  all  a  glimmer,  and  noon  a  purple  gkiv. 
And  evening  full  of  the  linnet's  wings. 

I  will  arise  and  go  now,  for  always,  night  and  day, 
I  hear  lake-water  lapping  wiih  low  sounds  by  the  shore; 

While  I  stand  on  the  roadway,  or  on  the  pavements  gray, 
I  hear  it  in  the  deep  heart's  core. 

WiUiamB^tUr  Veals  [i36s- 


A  WISH 

Mine  be  a  cot  be^de  the  hill; 
A  bee-hive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear; 
A  willowy  brook  that  turns  a  mill, 
With  many  a  fall  shall  linger  near. 

The  swallow,  oft,  beneath  my  thatch 
Shall  twitter  from  her  clay-built  nest; 
Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch. 
And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  guest. 

Around  my  ivied  porch  shall  spring 
Each  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew; 
And  Lucy,  at  her  wheel,  shall  sing 
Id  russet-gown  and  apron  blue. 
'634 
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"Thrice  Happy  He"  1635 

The  village-church  among  the  trees, 
Where  first  our  marriage-vows  were  given, 
^With  meny  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze 
And  point  with  taper  spire  to  Heaven. 

Samud  Rogers  I1763-18SSI 


ODE  ON  SOLITUDE 

Hafrv  the  man,  whose  wish  and  care 
A  few  paternal  acres  bound, 
C<mtrat  to  breathe  bis  native  air 

In  his  own  ground. 

Whose  herds  with  milk,  whose  fields  with  bread, 
Whose  flocks  supply  him  with  attire; 
'  Whose  trees  in  summer  yield  him  shade, 
In  winter,  fire. 

Blest,  who  can  unconcernedly  find 
Hours,  days,  and  years,  sbde  soft  away 
In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind. 

Quiet  by  day; 

Sound  sleep  by  nighl ;  study  and  ease 
Together  mixed,  sweet  recreation, 
And  innocence,  which  most  does  please, 
With  meditation. 

Thus  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown; 
Thus  unlamented  let  me  die; 
Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 
Tell  where  I  lie. 
Alexander  Pope  |i6SS-iT44l 


"THRICE  HAPPY  HE" 

Thrice  h^py  he,  who  by  some  shady  grove. 
Far  from  the  clamorous  world,  doth  live  his  own; 
Though  solitary,  who  bnot  alone, 
But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  love. 
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O  how  more  sweet  is  birds'  harmonious  moan. 
Or  the  soft  sobbings  of  the  widowed  dove, 
Than  those  smooth  whisperings  near  a  prince's  throne. 
Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  evil  approve! 
Or  how  more  sweet  is  Zephyr's  wholesome  breath, 
And  sighs  perfumed  which  do  the  flowers  unfold. 
Than  that  applause  vain  honor  doth  bequeath! 
How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison  drunk  in  gold! 
The  world  is  full  of  horrors,  falsehoods,  slights; 
Woods'  silent  shades  have  only  true  delights, 

WiUiatn  Drumaond  11:85-164^ 

"UNDER  THE  GREENWOOD  TREE" 

From  "  As  You  Lie  It  " 

Under  the  greenwood  tree. 
Who  loves  to  he  with  me, 
And  turn  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  oome  hither: 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun, 
And  loves  to  live  i"  the  sun. 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats, 
And  pleased  with  what  he  gets, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither: 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

WiUiam  Shakespeare  [ts6ri6i6] 

CORIDON'S  SONG 

la  "  Tfac  Complete  Angler  " 

Oh,  the  sweet  contentment 
The  countryman  doth  find. 

High  trolollie  loQie  loe, 

High  trolollie  lee. 
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Coridon's  Song  j^^i 


That  quiet  contemi^ation 
Possesseth  all  my  mind: 

Then  care  away, 

And  vend  akmg  with  mt. 

For  courts  are  fuU  of  flattery. 
As  hath  too  oft  been  tried; 

High  trotoUie  lollie  loe, 

High  trolollie  lee, 
Tlte  city  full  of  wantonness, 
And  both  are  full  of  pnde: 

But  oh,  the  honest  countryman 
Speaks  truly  frc»n  his  heart, 

H^h  trololiie  lollie  loe. 

High  trolollie  lee. 
His  pride  is  in  his  tillage. 
His  horses  and  his  cart: 

Our  clothing  is  good  sheepskins, 
Cray  russet  for  our  wives. 

High  trolollie  lollie  loe. 

High  troloUie  lee, 
lis  warmth  and  not  gay  cknhing 
That  doth  prolong  our  lives: 

The  ptowman,  though  he  labor  hard, 
Yet  on  the  holiday, 

High  trolollie  lollie  lot:. 

High  trollolie  lee. 
No  emperor  so  merrily 
Does  pass  his  time  away: 

To  recompense  our  tillage 
The  heavens  afi'ord  us  showers; 

High  tToIoIhc  lollie  be, 

High  trolollie  lee, 
And  for  our  sweet  refreshments 
The  earth  affords  us  bowers: 
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The  cuckoo  and  the  nigbtingsle 

Full  merrily  do  sing, 

High  trolollie  lollie  loe, 

High  troloUie  lee, 
And  with  their  pleasant  roundelays 
Bid  welcome  to  the  spring: 
This  is  not  half  the  happiness 
The  countryman  enjoys; 

High  trolollie  lollie  loe. 

High  troloHie  lee, 
Though  othere  think  they  have  as  mucfa 
Yet  he  that  says  so  ties: 

Then  come  away,  turn 

Countryman  with  me. 

John  Chaikm  [fl.  164^ 

THE  OLD  SQUIRE 
I  LIKE  the  hunting  of  the  hare 

Better  than  that  of  the  fox; 
I  like  the  joyous  morning  air. 

And  the  crowing  of  ths  cocks. 

I  like  the  calm  of  the  early  fields, 

The  ducks  asleep  by  the  lake, 
The  quiet  hour  which  nature  yidda 

Before  mankind  is  awake. 
I  like  the  pheasants  and  feeding  things 

Of  the  unsuspicious  mom; 
I  like  the  flap  of  the  wood-pigeon's  wings 

As  she  rises  from  the  corn. 
I  like  the  blackbird's  shriek,  and  his  rush 

From  the  turnips  as  I  pass  by. 
And  the  partridge  hiding  her  head  in  a  bush. 

For  her  young  ones  cannot  fly. 
I  like  these  things,  and  I  like  to  ride, 

When  all  the  world  is  in  bed. 
To  the  lop  of  the  hill  where  the  sky  grows  wide, 

Aod  where  the  sun  gro^  red. 
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ThevOld  Squire  1639 

■  The  beagles  at  my  horse-heeb  trot 

In  silence  after  roe; 
There's  Ruby,  Roger,  Diamond,  Dot, 
Old  Slut  and  Margery, — 

A  score  of  names  well  used,  and  dear, 

The  names  my  childhood  knew; 
The  horn  with  which  I  rouse  their  cheer, 

Is  the  horn  my  father  blew. 

I  like  the  hunting  of  the  hare 

Better  than  that  of  the  fox; 
The  new  world  still  is  all  less  fair 

Than  the  old  world  it  mocks. 

I  covet  not  a  wider  range 

Than  these  dear  manors  give; 
I  take  my  pleasures  without  change. 

And  as  I  lived  I  live. 

I  leave  my  neighbors  to  their  thought; 

My  choice  it  is,  and  pride, 
On  my  own  lands  to  find  my  sport, 

In  my  own  fields  to  ride. 

The  hare  herself  no  better  loves 

The  field  where  she  was  bred. 
Than  I  the  habit  of  these  groves, 

My  own  inherited. 

1  know  my  quarries  every  one, 

The  meuse  where  she  sits  low; 
The  road  she  chose  to-day  was  run 

A  htmdred  years  ago. 

The  lags,  the  gills,  the  forest  wa^; 

The  hedgerows  one  and  all, 
These  arc  the  kingdoms  of  my  chase. 

And  bounded  by  my  wall; 
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N»r"ii4«  the  wcsld  a  better  thiog, 
Though  one  should  search  it  round, 

Than  thus  to  live  ooe's  own  sole  king, 
Upon  one's  own  sole  ground. 

I  like  the  hunting  of  the  hare; 

It  brings  me,  day  by  day. 
The  memory  of  old  days  as  fair, 

With  dead  men  passed  away. 

To  these,  as  homeward  still  I  ply 
And  pass  the  chuichyard  gate, 

Where  all  are  laid  as  I  must  lie 
I  stop  and  raise  my  hat. 

I  like  the  bunting  of  the  hare; 

New  sports  I  hold  in  scorn. 
I  like  to  be  as  my  fatbeis  were, 

In  the  days  ere  I  was  bom. 

Wa^rid  Scamtn  Blunt  [1840- 


INSCRIPTION  IN  A  HERMITAGE 

Beneath  this  stony  roof  reclined, 
I  soothe  to  peace  my  pensive  mind; 
And  while,  to  shade  my  lowly  cave, 
Embowering  elms  their  umbrage  wave; 
And  while  the  maple  dish  is  mine — 
The  beechen  cup,  unstained  with  wine — 
I  scom  the  gay  licentious  crowd. 
Nor  heed  the  toys  that  deck  the  pioud. 

Within  my  limits,  lone  and  still. 
The  blackbird  pipes  in  artless  trill; 
Fast  by  my  couch,  congenial  guest. 
The  wren  has  wove  her  mossy  nest; 
From  busy  scenes  and  bci^ter  skies, 
To  lurk  with  innocence,  she  flies, 
Here  hopes  in  safe  icpose  to  dwell. 
Nor  aught  suspects  the  ^vlvan  cell. 
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The  Retirement 

At  morn  I  take  my  customed  round, 
To  mark  how  buds  yon  shrubby  mound, 
And  every  opening  primrose  count, 
That  trimiy  paints  my  blooming  mount; 
Or  o'er  the  sculptures,  quaint  and  rude, 
That  grace  my  gloomy  solitude, 
I  teach  in  winding  wreaths  to  stray 
Fantastic  ivy's  gadding  spray. 

At  eve,  within  yon  studious  nook, 
I  ope  my  brass-embossed  book, 
'  Portrayed  with  many  a  holy  deed 
Of  martyrs,  crowned  with  heavenly  meed; 
Then,  as  my  taper  waxes  dim, 
Chant,  ere  I  sleep,  my  measured  hymn. 
And  at  the  close,  the  gleams  behold 
Of  parting  wings,  be-dropt  with  goW. 

While  such  pure  joys  my  bliss  create. 
Who  but  would  smile  at  guilty  state? 
Who  but  would  wish  his  holy  lot 
In  calm  oblivion's  bumble  grot? 
Who  but  wouW  cast  his  pomp  away, 
To  take  my  sta£,  and  amice  grey; 
And  to  the  world's  tumultuous  stage 
Prefer  the  blameless  faermitagei' 

Thomas  Warlon  [ni8-ijga\ 


THE  RETIREMENT 

Fakewell,  thou  busy  world,  and  may 

We  never  meet  again; 
Here  I  can  eat  and  sleep  and  pray, 
And  do  more  good  in  one  short  day 

Than  he  who 'his  whole  age  outwears 
Upon  the  most  conspicuous  theaters. 
Where  nau^t  but  vanity  and  vice  appears. 

Good  GodI  how  sweet  are  all  things  herel 
How  beautiful  the  fields  appearl 
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How  cleanly  do  we  feed  and  lie! 
Lord!  what  good  hours  do  we  keep! 
How  quietly  we  sleep! 

What  peace,  what  ujianimity! 
How  innocent  rrom  the  lewd  fashion 
Is  all  OUT  business,  all  our  recreation! 

0,  how  h^py  here's  our  leisure! 

0,  how  innocent  our  pleasure! 
■  O  ye  valleys!    O  ye  mountains! 

0  ye  groves,  and  crystal  fountains! 

How  I  love,  at  Uberty, 

By  turns  to  come  and  visit  y^! 

Dear  solitude,  the  soul's  best  friend, 

Tliat  man  acquainted  with  himself  dost  make, 

And  all  his  Maker's  wonders  to  attend, 
With  thee  I  here  converse  at  will, 
And  would  be  glad  to  do  so  still, 

For  it  is  thou  alone  that  keep'st  the  soul  awake. 

How  calm  and  quiet  a  delist 

Is  it,  alone, 
To  read  and  meditate  and  write. 

By  none  offended,  and  offending  ncme! 
To  walk,  lide,  sit,  or  sleep  at  one's  own  ease; 
And,  pleasing  a  man's  self,  none  other  to  displease. 

O  my  beloved  nymph,  fair  Dove, 
Princess  of  rivers,  how  I  love 

Upon  thy  flowery  banks  to  lie. 
And  view  thy  silver  stream. 
When  gilded  by  a  Summer's  beam! 

And  in  it  all  thy  wanton  fry 

Playing  at  liberty. 
And,  with  my  angle,  upon  (hem 

The  all  of  treachery 

I  ever  learned  industriously  to  try! 

Such  streams  Rome's  yellow  Tiber  cannot  ^w, 
The  Iberian  Tagus,  or  Ligurian  Po; 
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The  Maese,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine, 
Are  puddle-water,  all,  compared  with  thine; 
And  Loire's  pure  streams  yet  too  polluted  are 
With  thine,  much  purer,  to  compare; 
The  rapid  Garonne  and  the  winding  Seine 
Are  both  too  mean, 

Beloved  Dove,  with  thee 

To  vie  priority; 
Nay,  Tame  and  Isis,  when  conjoined,  submit, 
And  lay  their  trophies  at  thy  silver  feet. 

0  my  beloved  rocks,  that  rise 

To  awe  the  earth  and  brave  th«  ikiesi 

From  some  aspiring  mountain's  ciown 

How  dearly  do  I  love, 
Giddy  with  pleasure  to  look  down; 

And  from  the  vales  to  view  the  noble  heights  above; 
O  my  beloved  caves!  from  dog-slar's  heat. 
And  all  aniieties,  my  safe  retreat; 
What  safety,  privacy,  what  true  delight. 
In  the  arti&cial  light 

Your  gloomy  entrails  make. 

Have  I  taken,  do  I  take! 
How  oft,  when  grief  has  made  me  fly. 
To  hide  me  from  society 
E'en  c5f  my  dearest  friends,  have  I, 

In  your  recesses'  friendly  shade, 

All  my  sorrows  open  laid, 
And  my  most  secret  woes  intrusted  to  your  privacyl 

Lord!  would  men  let  mc  alone. 
What  an  over-happy  one 

Should  I  think  myself  to  he — 
Might  I  in  this  desert  place, 
(Which  most  men  in  discourse  disgrace) 

Live  but  imdisturbed  and  free! 
Here,  in  this  despised  recess, 

Would  I,  maugre  Winter's  cold. 
And  the  Summer's  worst  excess, 

Try  to  hve  out  to  sixty  full  years  old; 
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And,  all  the  while, 

Without  an  envious  eye 
On  any  thriving  under  Fortune's  smile. 

Contented  live,  and  then  contented  die. 

Charlts  Cotton  [1630-16) 

THE  COUNTRY  FAITH 
Here  in  the  country's  heart. 
Where  the  grass  is  green, 
Life  b  the  same  sweet  life 
As  it  e'er  hath  been. 

Trust  in  a  God  still  lives, 
And  the  beU  at  mom 
Floats  with  a  thought  of  God 
O'er  the  rising  com. 

God  comes  down  in  the  rain. 
And  the  crop  grows  tall — 
This  is  the  country  faith 
And  best  of  all! 

Norman  Gale  [1862- 

TRULY  GREAT 
My  walls  outside  must  have  some  flowers. 

My  walls  within  must  have  some  booki; 
A  house  that's  small;  a  garden  large. 

And  in  it  leafy  nooks: 

A  little  gold  that's  sure  each  week; 
That  comes  not  from  my  living  kind, 

But  from  a  dead  man  in  his  grave, 
Who  cannot  change  his  mind; 

A  lovely  wife,  and  gentle  too; 

Contented  that  no  eyes  but  mine 
Can  see  her  many  charms,  nor  voice 

To  call  her  beauty  fine: 

Where  she  would  in  that  stone  cage  live, 
A  self-made  prisoner,  with  me; 
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While  tnany  a  wild  bird  sang  around, 
On  gate,  on  bush,  on  tree. 

And  she  sometimes  to  answer  them, 

In  her  far  sweeter  voice  than  all; 
Till  birds,  that  loved  to  look  on  leaves, 

Will  doal  on  a  stone  wall. 

With  this  small  house,  this  garden  large, 

This  little  gold,  this  lovely  mate. 
With  health  in  body,  peace  at  heart — 

Show  me  a  man  more  great. 

WiUiam  H.  Dames  [lS^>- 

EAELY  MORNING  AT  BARGIS 

Clear  air  ajid  grassy  lea, 

Stream-aong  and  cattle-bell — 
Dear  man,  what  fools  are  we 

In  prison-walb  to  dwell! 

To  live  our  days  apart 

From  green  things  and  wide  skies, 
And  let  the  wistful  heart 

Be  cut  and  crushed  with  lies! 

Bright  peaks! — And  suddenly 

Li^t  floods  the  placid  dell, 
The  grass-tops  brush  my  knee: 
A  good  crop  it  will  be, 

So  all  is  well! 
O  man,  what  fools  are  we 

In  prison- walls  to  dwell! 

Hermann  Hagedom  [1S83- 

THE  CUP 

The  cup  I  sing  is  a  cup  of  gold 
Many  and  many  a  centuiy  old, 
Sculptured  fair,  and  over-filled 
With  wine  of  a  generous  vintage,  spilled 
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In  crystal  currents  and  foaming  tides 

All  round  its  luminous,  pictured  sides. 

Old  Time  enameled  and  embossed 

This  ancient  cup  at  an  infinite  cost. 

Its  frame  he  wrought  of  metal  that  run 

Red  from  the  furnace  of  the  sun. 

Ages  on  ages  slowly  rolled 

Before  the  ^wing  mass  was  cold. 

And  still  he  toiled  at  the  antique  mold,— 

Turning  it  fast  in  his  fashioning  hand, 

Tracing  circle,  layer,  and  band, 

Carving  ligures  quaint  and  strange, 

Pursuing,  through  many  a  wondrous  change. 

The  symmetry  of  a  plan  divine. 

At  last  he  poured  the  lustrous  wine, 

Crowned  high  the  radiant"  wave  with  light. 

And  held  aloft  the  goblet  bright, 

Half  in  shadow,  and  wreathed  in  mist 

Of  purple,  amber,  and  amethyst. 

This  is  the  goblet  from  whose  brink 

All  creatures  that  have  Ufe  must  drink;  1 

Foemen  and  lovers,  haughty  lord. 

And  sallow  beggar  with  lips  abhorred. 

The  new-bom  infant,  ere  it  gain 

The  mother's  breast,  this  wine  must  drain. 

The  oak  with  its  subtle  juice  is  fed. 

The  rose  drinks  till  her  cheeks  are  red. 

And  the  dimpled,  dainty  violet  sips 

The  limpid  stream  with  loving  lipe. 

It  holds  the  blood  of  sun  and  star, 

And  all  pure  essences  that  are: 

No  fruit  so  high  on  the  heavenly  vine, 

Whose  golden  hanging  clusters  shine 

On  the  far-off  shadowy  midnight  hills, 

But  some  sweet  influence  it  distils 

That  slideth  down  the  silvery  rills. 

Here  Wisdom  drowned  her  dangerous  thought, 

The  early  gods  their  secrets  brought; 
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Beauty,  in  quivering  lines  of  light, 
Ripples  before  the  ravished  sight; 
And  the  unseen  mystic  spheres  combine 
To  chann  the  cup  and  drug  the  wine. 

All  day  I  drink  of  the  wine,  and  deep 

In  its  stainless  waves  my  senses  steep; 

All  night  my  peaceful  soul  lies  drowned 

In  hollows  of  the  cup  profound; 

Again  each  morn  I  clamber  up 

The  emerald  crater  of  the  cup, 

On  massive  knobs  of  jasper  stand 

And  view  the  azure  ring  expand: 

I  watch  the  foam-wreaths  loss  and  swim 

In  the  wine  that  o'ernins  the  jeweled  rim: — 

Edges  of  chrysobte  emerge, 

Dawn-tinted,  from  the  misty  surge: 

My  thrilled,  uncovered  front  I  lave. 

My  eager  senses  kiss  the  wave, 

And  drain,  with  its  viewless  draught,  the  lore 

That  kindles  the  bosom's  secret  core. 

And  the  fire  that  maddens  the  poet's  brain 

With  wild  sweet  ardor  and  heavenly  pain. 

Join  Tmmsfnd  Tronibridge  [1817-1916] 


A  STRIP  OF  BLUE 

I  DO  not  own  an  inch  of  land, 

But  all  I  see  is  mine, — 
The  orchards  and  the  mowing-fields, 

The  lawns  and  gardens  fine. 
The  winds  my  tax-collectors  are. 

They  bring  me  tithes  divine, — 
Wild  scents  and  subtle  essences, 

A  tribute  rare  and  free; 
And,  more  mj^nificent  than  aD, 

My  window  keeps  for  me 
A  glimpse  of  Nuc  immensity,— 

A  little  str^  of  sea. 
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Richer  am  I  than  he  who  owns 

Great  fleets  and  argosies; 
I  have  a  share  in  every  ship 

Won  by  the  inland  breeze 
To  loiter  on  yon  airy  road 

Above  the  apple-trees. 
I  freight  them  with  my  untold  dreams; 

Each  bears  my  own  picked  crew; 
And  nobler  cargoes  wait  for  them 

Than  ever  India  knew, — 
My  ships  that  sail  into  the  East 

Across  that  outlet  blue. 

Sometimes  they  seem  like  living  shapes,- 

The  people  of  the  sky,— 
Guests  in  white  raiment  coming  down 

From  Heaven,  which  is  dose  by; 
I  call  them  by  familiar  names, 

As  one  by  one  draft's  nigh, 
So  white,  so  light,  so  ^rit-Jike, 

From  violet  mists  they  bloom! 
The  aching  wastes  of  the  unknown 

Are  half  reclaimed  from  ^oom. 
Since  on  life's  hoqritable  sea 

All  souls  find  sailing-room. 

The  ocean  grows  a  weariness 

With  nothing  else  in  sight; 
Its  east  and  west,  its  north  and  south. 

Spread  out  from  mom  to  night; 
We  miss  the  warm,  caressing  shore, 

Its  brooding  shade  and  light. 
A  part  b  greater  than  the  whole; 

By  hints  are  mysteries  told. 
The  fringes  of  eternity, — 

God's  sweeping  garment-fold. 
In  that  bright  shred  of  glitterii;g  sea, 

I  reach  out  for,  and  hold. 

The  sails,  like  flakes  of  roseate  pearl. 
Float  in  upon  the  mist; 
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The  waves  are  broken  precious  stones, — 

Sapphire  and  amelhyst, 
Washed  from  celestial  basement  walls 

By  suns  unsetting  kissed. 
Out  through  the  utmost  gates  of  space. 

Past  whrae  the  gray  stars  drift, 
To  the  widening  Infinite,  my  soul 

Glides  on,  a  vessel  swift; 
Vet  loses  not  her  anchorage 

In  yonder  azure  rift. 

Heic  sit  I,  as  a  little  child: 

The  threshold  of  God's  door 
Is  that  clear  band  of  chrysoprase; 

Now  the  vast  temi^e  floor 
The  blinding  glory  of  the  dome 

I  bow  my  head  before: 
Thy  universe,  O  God,  b  home, 

In  height  or  depth,  to  me; 
Yet  here  upon  ihy  footstool  green 

Content  am  I  to  be; 
Glad,  when  is  opened  unto  my  need 

Some  sea-like  glimpse  of  thee. 

Lucy  Larcom  [1BT4-1S93] 

AN  ODE  TO  MASTER  ANTHONY  STAFFORD 

TO  HASTEN  HQl  INTO  THE  COTTNTRV 

Come,  spur  away, 
I  have  no  patience  for  a  longer  stay, 

But  must  go  down 
And  leave  the  chargeable  noise  of  this  ^eat  town: 
I  will  the  country  sec, 
Where  old  simplicity. 
Though  hid  in  gray. 
Doth  look  more  gay 
Than  foppery  in  plush  and  scarlet  clad. 
Farewell,  you  city  wits,  that  are 
Almost  at  civil  war — 
Tis  time  that  I  giow  wise,  when  all  the  world  grows  mad. 
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More  of  my  days 
I  will  not  spend  to  gain  an  idiot's  praise; 

Or  to  make  sport 
For  some  slight  Puisne  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 
Then,  worthy  Stafford,  say, 
How  shall  we  spend  the  day? 
With  what  delights 
Shorten  the  nights? 
When  from  this  tumult  wc  are  got  secure, 
Where  mirth  with  all  her  freedom  goes. 
Yet  shall  no  finger  lose; 
Where  every  word  is  thought,  and  every  thought  is  pure? 

There  from  the  tree 
Well  cherries  pluck,  and  pick  the  strawberry; 

And  every  day 
Go  see  the  wholesome  country  girls  make  hay, 
Whose  brown  hath  lovelier  grace 
Than  any  painted  face 
That  I  do  know 
Hyde  Park  can  show; 
Where  I  had  rather  gain  a  kiss  than  meet 
(Though  some  of  them  in  greater  state 
Might  court  my  love  with  plate) 
The  beauties  of  the  Cheap,  and  wives  of  Lombard  Street. 

But  think  upon 
Some  other  pleasures:  these  to  me  are  none. 

Why  do  I  prate 
Of  women,  that  are  things  against  my  fate! 
I  never  mean  to  wed 
That  torture  to  my  bed: 
My  Muse  is  she 
My  love  shall  be. 
Let  downs  get  wealth  and  heirs:  when  I  am  gone 
And  that  great  bugbear,  grisly  Death, 
Shall  take  this  idle  breath, 
If  I  a  poem  leave,  that  poem  is  my  son. 

Of  this  uo  more! 
We'll  rftthfr  taste  the  bright  Pomona's  store. 
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No  fruit  shall  'scape 
Our  palates,  from  the  damson  to  the  grape. 
Then,  full,  well  seek  a  shade, 
And  hear  what  music's  made; 
How  Philomel 
Her  tale  doth  tell, 
And  how  the  other  birds  do  fill  the  choir; 
The  thrush  and  blackbird  lend  their  throats, 
Warbling  melodious  notes; 
We  will  all  sports  enjoy  which  others  but  desire. 

Ours  b  the  sky, 
Wbero  at  what  (owl  we  please  our  hawk  shall  fiy: 

Nor  will  we  spare 
To  hunt  the  crafty  fox  or  timorous  hare; 
But  let  our  hounds  run  loose 
In  any  ground  they'll  choose; 
The  buck  BhaU  fall, 
The  stag,  and  all. 
Our  pleasures  must  from  their  own  warrants  be, 
For  to  my  Muse,  if  not  to  me, 
I'm  sure  all  game  is  free; 
Heaven,  earth,  are  all  but  parts  of  her  great  royalty. 

And  when  we  mean 
To  taste  of  Bacchus'  blessings  now  end  then, 

And  drink  by  stealth 
A  cup  or  (wo  to  noble  Barkley's  health, 
I'll  take  my  pipe  and  try 
The  Phrygian  melody; 
Which  he  that  hears, 
Lets  through  his  ears 
A  madness  to  distemper  all  the  brain: 
Then  I  another  pipe  will  take 
And  Doric  music  make, 
To  civilize  with  graver  notes  our  wits  again. 

Thomas  Randolph  |i6o5-t6]5| 
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"THE  MIDGES  DANCE  ABOON  THE  BUKN" 
The  midges  dance  aboon  the  bum; 

The  dews  begin  to  fa'; 
The  paitricks  doun  the  rushy  holm 

Set  up  their  c'ening  ca'. 
Now  loud  and  clear  tie  blackbird's  sang 

Rings  through  the  briery  shaw, 
While,  flitting  gay,  the  swallows  play 

Around  the  castle  wa'. 

Beneath  the  golden  gloamin'  sky 

The  mavis  mends  her  lay; 
The  redbreast  pours  his  sweetest  strains 

To  charm  the  lingering  day; 
While  weary  yeldrins  seem  to  wail 

Their  little  nestlings  torn, 
The  merry  wren,  frae  den  to  den, 

Gaes  jinking  through  the  thorn. 

The  roses  fauld  their  silken  leaves, 

The  foxglove  shuts  its  bell; 
The  honeysuckle  and  the  biric 

Spread  fragrance  through  the  dell. — 
Let  others  crowd  the  giddy  court 

Of  mirth  and  revelry. 
The  simple  joys  that  Nature  yields 

Are  dearer  far  to  me. 

Soberl  TannaliiU  [i774->8"J 


THE  PLOW 
Above  yon  somber  swell  of  land 

Thou  seest  the  dawn's  grave  orange  hue. 
With  one  pale  streak  like  yellow  sand, 

And  over  that  a  vein  of  blue. 

The  air  is  cold  above  the  woods; 

All  silent  is  the  earth  and  sky, 
Except  with  his  own  lonely  moods 

The  blackbird  holds  a  colloquy. 
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Over  the  broad  hill  creeps  a  beam, 
Like  hope  ihat  gilds  a  good  man's  brow; 

And  now  ascends  the  nostril-steam 
Of  stalwait  horses  come  to  plow. 

Ye  rigid  plowmen,  bear  in  mind 

Your  labor  is  for  future  hours! 
Advance — spare  not — nor  look  behind — 

Plow  deep  and  straight  witli  all  your  powers. 

Richard  BmgisI  Home  I1803-1S84I 


THE  USEFUL  PLOW 
A  CODNTKY  life  is  sweet ! 
In  moderate  cold  and  heat, 

To  walk  in  the  air  how  pleasant  and  ialrl 
In  every  field  of  wheat, 

Tlie  fairest  of  floweis  adorning  the  bowers, 
And  every  meadow's  brow; 

So  that  I  say,  no  courtier  may 

Compare  with  them  who  clothe  in  gray. 
And  follow  the  useful  plow. 

They  rise  with  the  morning  lark, 
And  labor  till  almost  dark. 

Then,  folding  their  sheep,  they  hasten  to  sleep 
While  eveiy  pleasant  park 

Next  qioming  is  ringing  with  birds  that  are  singing 
On  each  green,  tender  bough. 

With  what  content  and  merriment 

Their  days  are  spent,  whose  minds  are  bent 
To  follow  the  useful  plow. 

Unknovm 


"TO  ONE  WHO  HAS  BEEN  LONG  IN  CITY 
PENT" 

To  one  who  has  been  long  in  city  pent, 
"Tis  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  fair 
And  open  face  of  heaven, — to  breathe  a  prayer 
Full  ia  the  smile  of  the  blue  firmament. 
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Who  b  more  happy,  when,  with  heart's  content. 
Fatigued  he  sinks  inEo  some  pleasant  lair 
Of  wavy  grass,  and  reads  a  debonair 
And  gentle  tale  of  love  and  languishment? 
Returning  home  at  evening,  with  an  ear 
Catching  the  notes  of  Philomel, — and  eye 
Watching  the  sailing  cloudlet's  bright  career. 
He  mourns  that  day  so  soon  has  glided  by, 
E'en  like  the  passage  of  an  angel's  tear 
That  falb  through  the  dear  ether  silently. 

John  Keats  (1705-1831) 


THE  QUIET  LIFE 

What  pleasure  have  great  princes 
More  dainty  to  their  choice 
.   Than  herdsmen  wild,  who  cardess 
In  quiet  life  rejoice, 
And  fortune's  fate  not  fearing 
Sing  sweet  in  summer  morning? 

Their  dealings  plain  and  rightful, 

Are  void  of  all  deceit; 

They  never  know  how  spiteful 

It  is  to  kneel  and  wait 

On  favorite,  presumptuous. 

Whose  pride  is  vain  and  sumptuojis. 

AH  day  their  flocks  each  tendeth; 
At  night,  they  take  their  rest; 
More  quiet  than  who  sendeth 
His  ship  unto  the  East, 
Where  gold  and  pearl  are  plenty; 
But  getting,  very  dainty. 

For  lawyers  and  their  pleading. 
They  'steem  it  not  a  straw; 
They  think  that  honest  meaning 
Isof  itself  a  law: 

Whence  conscience  judgeth  plainly, 
They  spend  no  money  vainly. 
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O  bappy  who  thus  livcihl 
Not  caring  much  for  gold; 
With  clothing  which  sufficeth 
.  To  keep  him  from  the  cold. 
Though  poor  and  plain  his  diet 
Yet  merry  it  is,  and  quiet. 

WiUutMByrd  [issSJ-iessI 


THE  WISH 

Well  then,  I  now  do  plainly  see 
This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree; 
The  very  honey  of  all  earthly  joy 
Does,  of  all  meats,  the  soonest  cloy; 

And  they,  methinks,  deserve  my  pity 
Who  for  it  can  endure  the  stings, 
The  crowd,  and  buzz,  and  murmurings 

Of  this  great  hive,  the  city! 

Ah,  yet,  ere  I  descend  to  the  grave, 
May  I  a  small  house  and  large  garden  have; 
And  a  few  friends,  and  many  books,  both  true. 
Both  wise,  and  both  delightful  tool 

And  since  Love  ne'er  will  from  me  flee, — 
A  mistress  moderately  fair. 
And  good  as  guardian-angels  are, 

Only  beloved,  and  loving  me! 

0  fountains!  when  in  you  shall  I 

Myself  eased  of  unpeaceful  thoughts  espy? 

0  fields!    O  woods!  when,  when  shall  I  be  made 

The  happy  tenant  of  your  shade? 

Here's  the  spring-head  of  pleasure's  flood  1 
Here's  wealthy  Nature's  treasury, 
Where  all  the  riches  lie,  that  she 

Has  coined  and  stamped  for  good. 

Pride  and  ambition  here 

Only  in  far-fetched  metaphors  appear; 

Here  naught  but  winde  can  hurtful  murmurs  scatter, 

And  naught  but  echo  flatter. 
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The  gods,  when  they  descended,  hither 
From  heaven  did  always  choose  their  way; 
And  therefore  we  may  boldly  say 

That  'tis  the  way  too  thither. 

How  happy  here  should  I 
And  one  dear  She  live,  and  embracing  die! 
She  who  is  all  the  world,  and  can  exclude 
In  deserts  solitude. 

I  should  have  then  this  only  fear: 
Lest  men,  when  they  my  pleasures  see, 
Should  hither  thror^  to  hve  like  me^ 

And  so  make  a  city  here. 

Abraham  Cattley  [1618-1667] 


EXPOSTULATION  AND  REPLY 

"Why,  William,  on  that  old  gray  sttme, 
Thus  for  the  length  of  half  a  day, 
Why,  William,  sit  you  thus  alone, 

And  dream  your  time  away? 

"Where  are  your  books? — that  light  bequeathed 
To  beings  else  forlorn  and  blind! 
Up!  up!  and  drink  the  spirit  breathed 
From  dead  men  to  their  kind. 

"You  look  round  on  your  Mother  Earth, 
As  if  she  for  no  purpose  bore  you; 
As  if  you  were  her  first-born  birth. 
And  none  had  lived  before  you!" 

One  morning  thus,  by  Esthwaite  lake. 
When  life  was  sweet,  I  knew  not  why, 
To  me  my  good  friend  Matthew  spake. 

And  thus  I  made  reply: 

"The  eye — it  cannot  choose  but  see; 
We  cannot  bid  the  ear  be  still; 
Our  bodies  feel,  where'er  they  be. 
Against  or  with  our  will. 
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"Nor  less  I  dnam  that  there  aie  Powera 
Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impress; 
That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ouis 
In  a  wise  pas»veaess. 

"'Hiink  you,  'mid  all  this  mighty  sum 
Of  things  forever  speaking, 
That  nothing  of  itself  will  come, 
But  we  must  still  be  seeking? 

" — Then  ask  not  wherefore,  here,  alone, 

Conversing  as  I  may, 

I  ait  upon  this  old  gray  stone. 

And  dream  my  time  away." 

WiJliam  Wordsworlh  [1770-1850! 


THE  TABLES  TURNED 

AN  EVENING  SCENE  ON  THE  SAllE  SUBJECT 

U?I  Up!  my  friend,  and  quit  your  books; 
Or  surely  you'll  grow  double: 
Up!  up!  my  friend,  and  clear  your  looks; 
Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble? 

The  sun,  above  the  mountain's  head, 

A  freshening  luster  mellow 

Through  all  the  long  green  fields  has  spread. 

His  first  sweet  evening  yellow. 

Books!  'tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife: 
Come,  hear  the  woodland  linnet. 
How  sweet  his  music!  on  my  life 
There's' more  of  wisdom  in  it. 

And  hark!  how  bUthe  the  throstle  singsl 
He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher: 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things. 
Let  Nature  be  your  teacher. 
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She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth, 
Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless— 
Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  health, 
Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness. 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good. 
Than  all  the  sages  can. 

Sweet  is  the  lore  which  Nature  brings; 
Our  meddling  intellect 
Misshapes  the  beauteous  forms  of  things:— 
We  murder  to  dissect. 


h  of  Science  and  of  Art; 
Close  up  those  barren  leaves; 
Come  fwth,  and  bring  with  you  a  heart 
That  watches  and  receives. 

WiUiam  WordiKorth  [1770-1850] 


SIMPLE  NATURE 

Bt  it  not  mine  to  steal  the  cultured  flower 

From  any  garden  of  the  rich  and  great. 
Nor  seek  with  care,  through  many  a  weary  hour, 

Some  novel  form  of  wonder  to  create. 
Enough  for  me  the  leafy  woods  to  rove, 

And  gather  simple  cups  of  morning  dew. 
Or,  in  the  fields  and  meadows  that  I  love, 

Find  beauty  in  their  bells  of  every  hue. 
Thus  round  my  cottage  floats  a  fragrant  air, 

And  though  the  rustic  plot  be  humbly  laid, 
Yet,  like  the  lilies  gladly  growing  there, 

I  have  not  toiled,  but  take  what  God  has  made. 
My  Lord  Ambition  passed,  and  smiled  in  scorn; 
I  plucked  a  rose,  and,  lo!  it  had  no  thorn. 

Georgt  John  Romams  [i84ft-iS94l 
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"I  FEAR  NO  POWER  A  WOMAN  WIELD9" 

I  FEAR  no  power  a  woman  wields 
Whfle  I  can  have  the  woods  and  fields, 
With  comradeship  alone  of  gun. 
Gray  marsh-wastes  and  the  burning  sun. 

For  aye  the  heatt'e  most  poignant  pain 
Will  wear  away  'aeath  hail  and  rain, 
And  rush  of  winds  through  branches  bare 
With  somethiog  still  to  do  and  dare,^ 

The  lonely  watch  beside  the  shore, 
The  wild-fowl's  cry,  the  sweep  of  oar. 
The  paths  of  virgin  sky  to  scan 
Untrod,  and  so  imcursed  by  man. 

Gramercy,  for  thy  haunting  face. 
Thy  charm  of  voice  and  lissome  grace, 
I  fear  no  power  a  woman  wields 
While  I  can  have  the  woods  and  fields. 

Ernest  McGafey  [iWi- 


A  RUNNABLE  STAC 

When  the  pods  went  pop  on  the  broom,  green  broom. 

And  apples  b^an  to  be  golden-skinned, 
We  harbored  a  stag  in  the  Priory  coomb. 
And  we  feathered  his  trail  up-wind,  up-wind, 
We  leathered  his  trail  up-wind— 
A  stag  of  warrant,  a  stag,  a  stag. 
A  runnable  slag,  a  kingly  crop. 
Brow,  bay  and  tray  and  three  on  top, 
A  stag,  a  runnable  stag. 

Then  the  huntsman's  horn  rang  yap,  yap,  yap. 
And  "Forwards"  we  heard  the  harborer  shout; 

But  'twas  only  a  brocket  that  broke  a  gap 
In  the  beechen  underwood,  driven  out, 
From  the  underwood  antlered  out 
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By  warrant  and  might  ot  the  stag,  the  stag, 
lie  nuinable  stag,  whose  lordly  mind 
Was  bent  on  sleep,  though  beamed  and  lined 
He  stood,  a  runnable  slag. 

So  we  tufted  the  covert  till  afternoon 

With  Tinkerman's  Pup  and  Bell-of-tlie -North; 
And  hunters  were  sulky  and  hounds  out  of  tune 
Before  we  tufted  the  right  stag  forth, 
Before  we  tufted  him  forth, 
The  stag  of  warrant,  the  wily  st^. 
The  runnable  stag  with  his  kingly  crop, 
Brow,  bay  and  tray  and  three  on  top, 
The  royal  and  runnable  stag. 

It  was  Bell-of-the-North  and  TiiJcerman's  Pup 

That  stuck  to  the  scent  tiD  the  copse  was  drawn. 
"Tally  ho!  tally  ho!"  and  the  hunt  was  up. 
The  tufters  whipped  and  the  pack  laid  on. 
The  resolute  pack  laid  on, 

And  the  stag  of  warrant  away  at  last. 
The  runnable  sug,  the  same,  the  same, 
His  hoofs  on  fire,  his  boms  Uke  flame, 
A  stag,  a  runnable  stag. 
"Let  yourgeldingbe:if  you  check  or  chide 

He  stumbles  at  once  and  you're  out  of  the  hunt; 
For  three  hundred  gentlemen,  able  to  ride. 
On  hunters  accustomed  to  bear  the  brunt, 
Accustomed  to  bear  the  brunt. 
Are  after  the  nmnable  stag,  the  stag. 
The  runnable  stag  with  his  kingly  crop. 
Brow,  bay  and  tray  and  three  on  top. 
The  right,  the  runnable  stag." 
By  perilous  paths  in  coomb  and  dell. 

The  heather,  the  rocks,  and  the  river-bed, 
The  pace  grew  hot,  for  the  scent  lay  well, 
And  a  runnable  stag  goes  right  ahead, 
The  quarry  went  right  ahead- 
Ahead,  ahead,  and  East  and  far; 
His  antlered  crest,  his  cloven  hoof. 
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Brow,  bay  and  tray  and  three  aloof. 
The  stag,  the  runnable  stag. 
For  a  matter  of  twenty  mUes  and  more, 

By  the  densest  hedge  and  the  highest  wall,     ' 
Through  herds  of  bullocks  he  baffled  the  lore 
Of  harborer,  huntsman,  hounds  and  all, 
Of  harborer,  hounds  and  all — 
The  stag  of  warrant,  the  wily  slag. 
For  twenty  miles,  and  five  and  five. 
He  laji,  and  he  never  was  caught  alive, 
Thb  stag,  this  runnable  stag. 
When  he  turned  at  bay  in  the  leafy  f^oota. 

In  the  emerald  gloom  where  the  brodi  ran  de^. 
He  heard  ia  the  distance  the  rollers  boom, 
And  he  saw  ia  a  vision  of  peaceful  sleep, 
la  a  wonderful  vision  of  sleep, 
A  stag  of  warrant,  a  stag,  a  stag, 
A  runnable  stag  in  a  jewelled  bed. 
Under  the  sheltering  ocean  dead, 
A  stag,  a  runnable  stag. 
So  a  fateful  hope  lit  up  hb  eye. 

And  he  opened  hb  nostrib  wide  again. 
And  he  tossed  his  branching  antlers  high 
As  he  headed  the  hunt  down  the  Charloch  glen. 
As  he  raced  down  the  echoing  glen — 
For  five  miles  more,  the  stag,  the  stag, 
For  twenty  miles,  and  five  and  five, 
Not  to  be  caught  now,  dead  or  alive, 
The  stag,  the  runnable  stag. 
Three  hundred  gentlemen,  able  to  ride, 

Three  hundred  horses  as  gallant  and  free, 
Beheld  him  escape  on  the  evening  tide, 
Far  out  till  he  sank  in  the  Severn  Sea, 
Till  he  sank  in  the  depths  of  the  sea — 
The  stag,  the  buoyant  stag,  the  stag 
That  slept  at  last  in  a  jewelled  bed 
Under  the  sheltering  ocean  spread. 
The  stag,  the  runnable  stag. 

John  Davidson  [1857-1009! 
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HUNTING-SONG 

From  "  KiDg  AiUiur  " 

Oh,  wno  would  stay  indoor,  indoor. 
When  the  horn  is  on  the  hill?    {Bngle:  Tarantara! 
With  the  crisp  air  stinging,  and  the  huntsmen  singing. 
And  a  ten-tined  buck  to  kill! 

Before  the  sun  goes  down,  goes  down, 

We  shall  slay  the  buck  of  ten;  {Bugle:  Tarantara! 

And  the  priest  shall  say  bcnison,  and  we  shall  ha's  venisDO, 

When  we  come  home  again. 

Let  him  that  loves  his  ease,  his  ease. 
Keep  close  and  house  tiiin  iaxt;  {Bu^:  Taxantaml 
He'll  still  be  a  stranger  to  the  merry  thrill  of  daugar 
And  the  joy  of  the  <^>en  air. 

But  he  that  loves  the  hills,  the  hills, 

Let  him  come  out  to-day!  {Bugle:  Tarantara! 

For  the  horses  are  neighing,  and  the  hounds  are  baying, 

And  the  hunt's  up,  and  away! 

Richard  Iloney  [i864-igo(j 


"A-HUNTING  WE  WILL  GO" 

From  "  Don  Quiiotc  in  Engtud  " 

The  dusky  night  rides  down  the  sky, 
And  ushers  in  the  mom; 

The  hounds  all  join  in  glorious  cry, 
The  huntsman  winds  his  horn. 

And  a-hunting  we  will  go. 

The  wife  around  her  husband  throws 

Her  arras  to  make  him  stay; 
"My  dear,  it  rains,  it  hails,  it  blows; 

Vou  cannot  hunt  to-day." 

Yet  a-hunting  we  will  go. 
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Away  they  fly  to  'scape  the  rout, 

Their  ateeds  they  soundly  switch; 
Some  are  thrown  in,  and  some  thrown  out. 

And  some  thrown  in  the  ditch. 

Yet  a-huflting  we  will  go. 
Sly  Reynard  now  like  lightning  flies, 

And  sweeps  across  the  vale; 
And  when  the  hounds  too  near  he  spies, 

He  drops  his  bushy  tail. 

Then  a-hunting  we  will  go. 

Fond  Echo  seems  to  like  the  sport. 

And  join  the  jovial  cry; 
The  woods,  the  hills,  the  sound  retort, 
And  music  fills  the  sky. 

When  a-hunting  we  do  go. 
At  last  his  strength  to  faintness  worn. 

Poor  Reynard  ceases  flight; 
Tlien  hmigry,  homeward  we  return. 
To  feiast  away  the  night. 

And  a-drinking  we  do  ga 
Ye  Jovial  hunters,  in  the  mom 
Prepare  then  for  the  chase; 
Rise  at  the  sounding  of  the  horn 
And  health  with  ^x>rt  embrace, 

When  a-hunting  we  do  go. 

Benry  Bidding  I1707-17S4] 

THE  ANGLER'S  INVITATION 
Come  when  the  leaf  comes,  angle  with  me, 
Come  when  the  bee  hums  over  the  lea. 
Come  with  the  wild  flowers- 
Come  with  the  wild  showers- 
Come  when  the  singing  bird  calleth  for  thee  I 

Then  to  the  stream  side,  gladly  we'll  hie. 
Where  the  gray  trout  glide  silently  by. 

Or  in  some  still  place 

Over  the  hill  face 
Hurrying  onward,  drop  the  light  fly. 
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Then,  when  the  dew  falls,  homewatd  we'll  speed 
To  our  own  loved  walls  down  on  the  mead, 

There,  by  the  bright  hearth. 

Holding  our  night  mirth. 
We'll' drink  to  sweet  friendship  in  need  and  in  deed. 
Thomas  Tod  Stoddart  [1810-18&)) 


THE  ANGLER'S  WISH 

From  '■  Tbe  Compleie  Angler " 

I  IN  these  flowery  meads  would  be, 

These  crystal  streams  should  solace  me; 

To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  noise 

I,  with  my  angle,  would  rejoice. 

Sit  here,  and  see  the  turtle-dove 
Court  his  chaste  mate  to  acts  of  love; 

Or,  on  that  bank,  feel  the  west-wind 
Breathe  health  and  plenty;  please  my  mind. 
To  see  sweet  dewdrops  kiss  these  flowers, 
And  then  washed  off  by  April  showers; 
Here,  hear  my  Kenna  sing  a  song: 
There,  see  a  blackbird  feed  her  young. 

Or  a  laverock  build  her  nest; 

Here,  give  my  weary  spirits  rest, 

And  raise  my  low-pitched  thoughts  above 

Earth,  or  what  poor  mortab  love: 

Thus,  free  from  lawsuits,  and  the  noise 
Of  princes'  courts,  I  would  rejoice; 

Or,  with  my  Bryan  and  a  book. 

Loiter  long  days  near  Shawford  brook; 

There  sit  by  him,  and  eat  my  meat; 

There  see  the  sun  both  rise  and  set; 

There  bid  good  morning  to  next  day; 

There  meditate  my  time  away; 
And  angle  on;  and  beg  to  have 
A  quiet  passage  to  a  welcome  grave. 

Isaac  WatloH  [1593- 
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THE  ANGLER 

In  "  The  CDO]ilct«  Angkt " 

0  THE  gallant  fisher's  life, 

It  is  the  best  of  any! 
'Tb  full  of  pleasure,  void  of  strife. 
And  'tis  beloved  by  many; 

Other  joys 

Are  but  toys; 

Only  this 

Lawful  is; 

For  our  skill 

Breeds  no  ill, 
But  content  and  pleasure. 

Ina 


If 

When  we  please  to  walk  abroad 

For  our  recieation. 

In  the  fields  is  our  abode. 

Full  of  delectation, 

Where,  in  a  brook, 

With  a  hook,— 

Or  a  lake,— 

Fish  we  take; 

There  we  sit, 

For  a  bit, 
Till  we  fish  entangle. 
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We  have  gentles  in  a  horn. 

We  have  paste  and  worms  too; 
We  can  watch  both  night  and  mom, 
Sufier  rain  and  storms  twJ; 
Noiie  do  here 
Use  to  swear: 
Oaths  do  fray 
Fish  away; 
We  sit  still, 
Watch  our  quill: 
Fishers  must  not  wrajiglc. 


If  the  sun's  excessive  heat 

Make  our  bodies  swelter, 
To  an  osier  hedge  we  get, 
For  a  friendly  shelter; 
Where,  in  a  dike, 
Perch  or  pike, 
Roach  o-  ■'■"■'■ 
We  do  c 
Bleak  oi 
Without 
We  are  sUU  ■ 

Or  we  sometimes  pass  an  hour 

Under  a  green  willow, 
Tliat  defends  us  from  a  shower, 
Making  earth  our  piUow; 
Where  we  may 
Think  and  pray. 
Before  death 
Stops  our  breath; 
Other  joys 
Are  but  toys, 
And  to  be  lamented. 

John  Chalkhm  [fl.  1648I 
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TO  JANE:  THE  INVITATION 

Best  and  Brightest,  come  away! 
Fairer  far  than  this  fair  day, 
WhicK,  like  thee,  to  those  in  sorrow,     . 
Comet  to  bid  a  sweet  good-monrow 
To  the  rough  year  just  awake 
In  its  cradle  on  the  brake. 
The  brightest  boiu  of  imbom  Spring 
Through  the  winter  wandering, 
Found,  it  seems,  the  halcyon  mom 
To  hoar  Febru*ry  bora; 
Bending  from  Heavsn,  in  asure  mizth/ 
It  kissed  the  forehead  of  the  earth, 
And  smiled  upon  the  silent  sea. 
And  bade  the  frozen  streams  be  free. 
And  waked  to  music  all  their  fountaias, 
And  breathed  upon  the  frozen  mountains, 
Aodlikea  prophetess  of  May 
Strewed  flowers  upon  the  barren  way. 
Making  the  wintry  world  appear 
Like  one  on  whom  thou  soiUcst,  Dean. 

Away,  away,  from  men  and  town^. 
To  the  wild  wood  and  the  downs — 
To  tte  silent  wilderness 
Where  the  soul  need  not  repress 
Its  music,  lest  it  should  not  find 
An  echo  in  another's  mind, 
While  the  touch  of  Nature's  art 
Harmonizes  heart  to  heart. 

I  leave  thtE  notice  oa  uxy  door 

For  each  accustomed  visitor:—  > 
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"I  am  gone  into  the  fields 
To  take  what  this  sweet  hour  yields; — 
Reflection,  you  may  come  to-morrow. 
Sit  by  the  firesitte  with  Sorrow. — 
You  with  the  unpaid  biH,  Desjiair, — 
You  tiresome  verse-reciter.  Care, — 
I  will  pay  you  in  the  grave, — 
Death  will  listen  to  your  stave. 
Expectation  too,  be  off! 
To-day  is  for  itself  enough; 
Hope,  in  pity  mock  not  Woe 
With  smiles,  nor  follow  where  I  go; 
Long  having  lived  on  thy  sweet  food. 
At  length  I  find  one  moment's  good 
After  long  pain — with  all  your  love, 
This  you  never  told  me  of." 

Radiant  Sister  of  the  Day 
Awake!  atisel  and  come  awayl 
To  the  wild  woods  and  the  plains, 
To  the  jMols  where  winter  rains 
Image  all  their  roof  of  leaves. 
Where  the  pine  its  gariand  ^reaves 
Of  sapless  green,  and  ivy  dun, 
Round  stems  that  never  kiss  the  Sun. 
Where  the  lawns  and  pastures  be, 
And  the  sandhills  of  the  sea; — 
Where  the  melting  hoar-frost  wets 
"Hie  daisy-star  that  never  sets. 
And  wind-flowers,  and  violets, 
Which  yet  join  not  scent  to  hue. 
Crown  the  pak  year  weak  and  new; 
When  the  night  is  left  behind 
In  the  deep  east,  dun  and  bfind, 
And  the  blue  noon  is  over  us. 
And  the  multitudinous 
Billows  murmur  at  our  feet, 
Where  the  earth  and  ocean  tneet, 
And  all  things  seem  only  one 
In  the  universal  sun. 

Periy  Bysshe  Shdlty  [ij^i-itiil 
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"MY  HEART'S  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS" 

My  heart's  lere; 

My  heart's  rj 

A-chasing  tl  — 
My  heart's 

.  Farewell  to  the  Highlands,  farewell  to  the  North, 
The  birthplace  of  valor,  the  country  of  worth; 
Wherever  I  wander,  wherever  I  rove, 
The  hills  of  the  Highlands  for  ever  I  love. 

Farewell  to  the  laouotains  tugh  covered  with  snow;  , 
Fveweli  to  the  sLraths  aad  green  valleys  below; 
Farewell  to  the  forests  and  wild-hanging  woods; 
Farewell  to  the  torrents  and  loud-pouring  floods. 

My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here; 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  a-chaaing  the  deer, 
A-chaaing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  ihc  roe, — 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 

Robert  Burns  [i7i9-i?96] 


"AFAR  IN  THE  DESERT" 

Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride, 
With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side. 
When  the  sorrows  of  life  the  soul  o'ercast, 
And,  sick  of  the  present,  I  cling  to  the  past; 
When  the  eye  is  suffused  with  regret ful  tears, 
From  the  fond  recollections  Of  former  years; 
And  shadows  of  things  that  have  long  since  fled 
nit  over  (he  brain,  like  the  ghosts  of  the  dead: 
Bright  visions  of  glory  that  vanished  too  soort ; 
I>ay-drcanis  that  Hcparled  ere  manhood's  noon; 
Attachments  by  fate  or  falsehood  reft; 
Companions  of  early  days  lost  or  left — 
And  my  native  laud— whose  magical  name 
ThiiUs  to  the  heart  like  electric  flame; 
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The  home  of  my  childhood;  the  haunts  of  my  prime; 

All  the  puskim  and  sccDes  of  that  rapturous  time 

When  the  irld  was  new, 

Like  the  fi  oview; 

All— aU  nc  le! 

And  I— a  1 

My  high  a  undone — 

Aweary  of  all  that  is  under  the  sun— 

With  that  sadness  of  heart  which  no  stranger  may  scan, 

I  fly  to  the  desert  afar  from  man. 

Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride, 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side, 

When  the  wild  turmoil  of  this  wearisome  life. 

With  its  scenes  of  oppression,  corruption,  and  strife — 

The  proud  man's  frown,  and  the  base  man's  fear — 

The  scorner's  laugh,  and  the  sufferer's  tear— 

And  malice,  and  meanness,  and  falsehood,  and  folly. 

Dispose  me  to  musing  and  dark  melancholy; 

When  my  bosom  is  full,  and  my  thoughts  are  high. 

And  my  soul  is  sick  with  the  bondman's  aigh— 

Oh!  then  there  is  freedom,  and  joy,  and  pride, 

Afar  in  the  desert  alone  to  ride! 

There  is  rapture  to  vault  on  the  champing  steed. 

And  to  bound  away  with  the  eagle's  speed. 

With  the  death-fraught  firelock  in  my  hand — 

The  only  law  of  the  Desert  Land! 

Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  rude, 

With  the  Bilent  Bush-boy  akuie  by  ii^  side. 

Away — away  from  the  dweUings  of  men, 

By  the  wild  deer's  haunt,  by  the  buffalo's  ^en; 

By  valleys  remoCe  where  the  oribi  plays. 

Where  the  gnu,  the  gazelle,  and  ibe  hartebeest  graze. 

And  the  kudu  and  eland  unhunted  recline 

By  the  skirts  of  gcay  forest  o'erhung  with  wild  vine: 

Where  the  elephant  browses  at  peace  in  his  wood, 

And  the  river-horse  gambob  unscared  in  the  flood, 

And  the  mighljy  rhinoceros  wallows  at  will 

Id  the  fen  where  the  wild  ass  is  drinking  his  fill. 
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Afar  in  the  deseif  I  lOve  to  ride, 
With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  sidt. 
O'n  the  brown  karroo,  where  the  blnting  ay 
Of  the  spiingbok's  fawn  sonoda  plaintivBly: 
And  the  timorous  qua^a'a  shrill  whistling  a«f^ 
Is  heard  by  the  foUQtaio  at  twil^t  gray; 
Where  the  zebra  wantOuly  tosses  his  mane, 
With  wild  hoof  scouring  the  desolate  plain; 
And  tfao  fleet-footed  ostrich  over  the  wa$te 
Speeds  like  a  hoiseman  who  travels  in  haste, 
Hieing  away  to  the  home  of  ha  rest, 
Where  she  and  her  mate  have  scooped  their  nest, 
Far  hid  from  the  pitiless  plunderer's  view 
In  the  pathless  depths  of  the  parched  karroo. 

Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride. 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side. 

Away — away — in  the  wilderness  vast 

Where  the  white  man's  foot  hath  never  passed, 

And  the  q'uivered  Coramia  <a  Bechuan 

Hath  rarely  crossed  with  his  roving  clan:, 

A  region  of  emptiness,  howling  and  drear. 

Which  man  hath  abandoned  from  famioe  and  fear; 

Which  the  snake  and  the  lizard  inhatat  alone, 

Withihe  twilight  bat  from  the  yawning f tone; 

Where  grass,  nor  herb,  nor  shrub  takes  root, 

Save  poisonous  thorns  that  pierce  the  loot; 

And  the  bitter  melon,  for  food  and  drink, 

la  the  pilgrim's  fare  by  the  salt-lake's  brink; 

A  region  of  drought,  where  no  river  glides, 

Nor  rippling  brook  with  oaiered  sides; 

Where  sedgy  pool,  nor  bubUing  fount, 

Nor  tree,  nor  cloud,  nor  misty  mounti 

Appears,  to  refresh  the  aching  eye; 

But  the  barren  earth  and  the  bnming  sky. 

And  the  blank  horizon,  round  and  round, 

Spread — void  of  living  sight  or  sound. 

And  here,  while  the  night-winds  round  roe  sigh, 

And  the  stars  bum  bright  in  the  midnight  sky, 
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As  I  sit  apart  by  the  dcaert  stooe. 

Like  Bljah  at  Horeb's  cave,  aime, 

"A  still  small  v<rice"  comes  tbrou^  the  wild, 

Like  a  father  consoling  his  fietful  tfaiW, 

TVbich  banishes  bitterness,  wrath,  and  fear. 

Saying— Man  is  distant,  but  God  is  near! 

Thomas  PrutgU  [n&t-iiiA 


SPRING  SONG  IN  THE  CITY 

Who  remains  in  London, 

In  the  streets  with  me. 
Now  that  Sprutg  is  blowing 

Warm  winds  from  the  Bea; 
Now  that  trees  grow  green  and  tall. 

Now  the  sun  shines  meilow, 
And  with  moist  primroses  all 

English  lanes  are  yellow? 

Little  barefoot  maiden, 

Selling  violew  blue, 
Hast  thou  ever  pfctm-ed 

Where  the  gweetlings  grew? 
Oh,  the  warni  wild  woodland  ways. 

Deep  in  dewy  grasses, 
Where  the  wind-blown  shadow  strays, 

Scented  as  it  passesl 

Peddler  breathing  deeply, 

Toiling  into  town, 
With  the  dusly  highway 

You  are  dusky  brown; 
Hast  tbDU  seen  by  daisied  leas, 

Attd  by  rivers  flowing, 
Lilac-ringlets  which  tJie  breeze 

Loosens  lightly  blowing? 

Out  of  yonder  wagon 

Pleasant  hay-scents  float. 
He  who  drives  it  carries 

A  daisy  in  his  coat: 
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Oh,  the  English  meadows,  fair 

Far  beyond  aH  praises  I 
Freckled  orchids  everywhere 

Mid  the  snow  of  daisies! 

Now  in  busy  aflence  ■  ■ 

Broods  the  nightingale, 
Choosing  his  Jove's  dwelling 

In  a  dimpled  dale; 
Round  the  leafy  bower  they  raise 

Rose-trees  wild  are  springing; 
Underneath,  through  the  green  haze, 

Bounds  the  brooklet  singing. 

And  his  love  is  silent  ' 

As  a  bird  can  he, 
For  the  red  buds  only 

Fill  the  red  rose-tree;  '  ' 

Just  as  buds  and  blossoms  blow  .  <  1 

He'll  begin  his  tune. 
When  all  is  green  and  roses  glow 

Underneath  the  moon. 

Nowhere  in  the  valleys 

Will  the  wind  be  still. 
Everything  b  waving, 

Wagging  at  his  will: 
Blows  the  milkmaid's  kirtle  clean 

With  her  hand  pressed  on  it;     ' 
Ligttly  o'er  the  hedge  so  green 

Blows  the  plowboy's  bonnet. 

Ctti,  to  be  a-roaming 

In  an  EDgllahdelll 
Every  nook  is  wealthy. 

All  the  world  looks  well, 
Tinted  soft  the  Heavens  glow, 

Over  Earth  and  Ocean, 
Waters  flow,  breezes  blow. 

All  is  lig^t  and  motion ! 

littat'Biic/ta»aa  [1S41-1901I 


ogle 
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IN  CITY  STREETS 

Yonder  in  the  heather  there's  a  bed  for  sleeping. 
Drink  lor  one  athirst,  ripe  blackberries  to  eat; 

Yonder  in  the  sun  the  merry  bares  go  leaping, 
And  the  pool  is  dear  for  travel-wearied  feet. 

Sorely  throb  my  feet,  a-tramping  London  highways, 
(Ahl  the  springy  moss  upon  .k  northern  moor!) 

Through  the  endless  streets,  the  gloomy  squares  and  by- 
Homeless  in  the  City,  poor  among  the  poor! 

London  streets  are  gold — ah,  give  me  leaves  a-glinting 
'Midst  gray  dykes  and  hedges  in  the  autumn  sun! 

London  water's  wine,  poured  out  for  all  unstinting — 
God!    For  the  little  brooks  that  tumble  as  they  run! 

Oh,  my  heart  is  fain  to  hear  the  soft  wind  blowing, 
Soughing  through  the  fir-tops  up  on  northern  fells! 

Oh.  my  eye's  an  ache  to  see  the  brown  burns  flowing 
Through  the  peaty  soil  and  tinkling  heather-bells. 

Ada  Smilk  |iS    - 


THF.   VAC^ROMO. 

(Toui  AiTDlSchubcn) 

Give  to  me  the  life  I  love, 

Let  the  lave  go  by  me, 
Give  the  jolly  heaven  above 

And  the  byway  nigh  me. 
Bed  in  the  bush  mth  stars  to  see. 

Bread  I  dip  in  the  river— 
There's  the  life  for  a  man  like  me. 

There's  the  life  for  ever. 

Let  the  blow  fall  soon  or  late, 
Let  what  will  be  o'er  me; 

Give  the  face  of  earth  around 
And  the  rood  before  me. 
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Wealth  1  Seek  not,  hope  nor  iove, 

Nor  a  friend  to  know  me; 
All  1  seek,  the  heaven  above 

And  the  road  below  me. 

Or  let  autumn  fall  mi  tne 
Where  afield  I  linger. 

Silencing  the  bird  on  tree, 
Biting  the  blue  finger. 

White  as  me^  the  frosty  field- 
Warm  the  fireside  haven — 

Not  to  autumn  will  I  yield, 
Not  to  winter  even! 

Let  the  blow  fall  soon  or  late, 

Let  what  will  be  o'er  me; 
Oive  the  face  of  earth  artumd. 

And  the  road  before  me. 
Wealth  I  ask  not,  hope  nor  love. 

Nor  a.  friend  to  know  me; 
All  I  ask,  the  heaven  above 

And  the  road  below  me. 

Robert  Lauis  Sletenian  I1850-1804I 


IN  THE  fflGHLANDS 

In  the  highlands,  in  the  country  places. 

Where  the  old  pl^n  men  have  rosy  faces,    I 

And  the  young  fair  maidens 

Quiet  eyes; 

Where  essential  silence  cheers  and  Mease 

And  for  ever  in  the  hill-recesses 

Her  more  lovely  music 

Broods  and  dies. — 

O  to  mount  again  where  erst  I  haunted; 
Where  the  old  red  hills  are  bird-enchanted, 
And  the  low  green  nteadows 
Blight  with  sward; 
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And  when  even  dka,  the  miUiDn -tinted, 
And  the  night  hag  come,  and  [Janets  glinted, 
Lo,  the  valley  hollow 
Lamp-bestarred ! 

O  to  dream,  0  to  awake  and  wander 
There,  and  with  delight  to  take  and  raider, 

Through  the  trance  of  silence. 

Quiet  breath! 

Lo!  for  there,  among  the  flowers  and  grasses, 

Only  the  mightier  movement  sounds  and  passes; 

Only  winds  and  rivers, 

Life  and  Death. 

Robert  Laut!  Slaienson  [iSjo-ifigtl 


THE  SONG  MY   PADDLE  SINGS 

West  wind,  blow  from  your  prairie  nest, 
Blow  from  the  mountaioa,  blow  from  the  west. 
The  sail  is  idle,  the  sailor  too; 

0  wind  of  the  west,  we  wait  for  youl 
,  Blow,  blow  I 

1  have  wooed  you  so, 

But  never  a  favor  you  bestow. 

You  rock  your  cradle  the  hills  between. 

But  scorn  to  notice  my  while  lateen. 

I  stow  the  Bail  and  unship  the  mast: 

I  wooed  you  long,  but  my  wooing's  past; 

My  paddk  will  lull  you  into  rest; 

O  drowsy  wind  of  the  drowsy  west. 

Sleep,  sleep  I 

By  your  mountains  steep, 

Or  down  where  the  prairie  grasses  sweep. 

Now  fold  in  slumber  your  laggard  wings, 

For  soft  is  the  song  my  paddle  sings. 

Be  strong,  0  paddki  be  brave,  «ai)oe( 
The  reckless  waves  you  iqu^  pluoge  into. 
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Reel,  reel, 

On  your  trembling  ked, 

But  never  3  fear  my  craft  will  feel. 

We've  raced  the  rapids;  we're  far  ahead: 

The  river  ^ps  through  its  silent  bed. 

Sway,  sway, 

As  ttie  bubbles  ^ray 

And  fall  in  tinkling  tunes  away. 

And  up  on  the  hills  agfunst  the  sky, 

A  fir  tree  rocking  its  luUoby 

Swings,  smn^. 

Its  emerald  win^. 

Swelling  the  soug  that  my  paddie  sings. 

£.  Paulint  Johnson  [iSei-igij] 


THE  GIPSY  TRAIL 

The  white  moth  to  the  closing  vine. 

The  bee  to  the  open  clover, 
And  the  gipsy  blood  to  the  gipsy  blood 

Ever  the  wide  world  over. 

Ever  the  wide  world  over,  lass. 

Ever  the  trail  held  true, 
Over  the  world  and  under  the  world. 

And  Itack  at  the  last  to  you. 

Out  of  the  dark  of  the  gorgio  camp, 
Out  of  the  grime  and  the  gray 

(Morning  wails  at  the  end  of  the  worid), 
Gipsy,  come  away! 


The  w3ti  boar  to  the  sun-dried  swamp, 

The  red  crane  to  her  reed, 
And  the  Romany  lass  to  the  Romany  lad 

By  the  tie  of  a  roving  breed. 
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Morning  waits  at  tiie  end  of  the  world 
Where  winds  unhaltered  play. 

Nipping  the  flanks  of  their  plunging  ranks. 
Till  the  white  sea-horses  neigh. 


The  pied  snake  to  the  rifted  rock, 

The  buck  to  the  stony,  plain, 
And  the  Romany  lass  to  the  Romany  ltd, 

And  both  10  the  toad  again. 

Both  to  the  road  again,  i^ainl 

Out  of  a  dean  sea-track — 
Follow  the  cross  of  the  gipsy  trail 

Over  the  world  and  badcl 

Follow  the  Romany  palteran 

North  where  the  blue  beigs  sail. 
And  the  bows  are  gray  with  the  frozen  spray, 

And  the  masts  are  shod  with  mail. 

Follow  the  Romany  palteran 

Sheer  to  the  Austral  Light, 
Where  the  besom  of  God  is  the  wild  west  wind. 

Sweeping  the  sca-tloors  white. 

Follow  the  Romany  patteran 

West  to  the  sinking  sun, 
Till  the  junk-sails  lift  through  tlie  houseless  drift, 

And  the  east  and  the  west  are  one. 

Follow  the  Romany  patteran 

East  where  the  silence  broods 
By  a  purple  wave  on  an  opal  beach 

In  the  hush  of  the  Mahim  woods. 

The  wild  ha.wk  to  the  wiud-^vept  dcy. 

The  deer  to  the  whotesoEoe  wold, 
And  the  heart  of  a  man  to  Ihe  heart  of  a  maij, 

As  it  was  in  the  days  of  old. 
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Hie  heart  of  a  mui  to  the  heart  of  a  maid-^ 

light  of  toy  tetiU,  be  fleet! 
Morning  wafts  at  the  end  of  the  woiU, 

And  the  world  b  all  at  our  feet ! 

Rudyard  Kipling  I1865- 


WANDERLUST 
Beyond  the  East  the  sunrise,  beyond  the  West  the  sea, 
And  East  and  West  the  wanderlust  that  will  not  let  me  be; 
It  works  in  me  like  madness,  dear,  to  bid  me  say  good-byl 
For  the  seas  call  and  the  stars  call,  and  oh,  the  call  of  the  sky! 

I  know  not  where  the  white  road  runs,  nor  what  the  Mue 

hills  are. 
But  man  can  have  the  sun  for  friend,  aad  for  fab  guide  a  star; 
And  there's  noend  of  voyagingwhenonce  the  voice  Is  heard. 
For  the  river  calls  and  the  road  calls,  and  oh,  the  call  of  a 

biid! 

Yonder  the  long  horizon  lies,  and  there  by  night  and  day 
The  old  ships  drew  to  home  again ,  the  young  ships  sail  away ; 
And  come  I  may,  but  go  I  must,  and  if  men  ask  you  why, 
Vou  may  put  the  blame  on  the  stars  and  the  sun  and  the 
white  road  and  the  aky! 

GtnidCoM  lTS^-igi6l 


THE  FOOTPATH  WAY 

The  winding  road  lies  white  and  bare, 
Heavy  in  dust  thai  lakes  the  glare; 
The  thirsty  hedgerows  and  parched  grass 
Dream  of  a  lime  when  no  road  was. 

Beyond,  the  fields  are  full  in  view, 
Heavy  in  herbage  and  in  dew; 
The  great-eyed  kine  browse  thantcfully; 
Come,  take  the  footpath  way  with  mel 
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This  stile,  where  country  lovers  Uyst, 
Where  many  a  man  and  maid  have  kisaed. 
Invites  us  sweetly,  and  the  wood 
Beckons  us  to  hei  soUtude. 

Leave  men  and  lumbering  wains  behind, 
And  dusty  roads,  all  blank  and  blind; 
Come  tread  on  velvet  and  on  silk, 
Damasked  with  daisies,  white  as  milk. 

Tltose  dryads  of  the  wood,  that  some 
Call  the  wi!d  hyacinths,  now  are  come. 
And  hold  their  revels  in  a  night 
Of  emerald  flecked  with  candle-light. 

The  fountains  of  the  meadows  play. 
This  is  the  wiM  bee's  htdiday; 
When  summer«now3  have  sweetly  dressed 
.  lite  pasture  like  a  wedding-guest. 

By  fields  of  beans  that  shall  eclipse 
Tbe  honey  on  the  rose'E  lips. 
With  woodruff  and  tbe  new  hay's  breath, 
And  wild  thyme  sweetest  in  her  death. 

Skirting  the  rich  man's  lawn  uid  hall, 
The  footpath  way  is  free  to  all; 
For  us  his  pinks  and  roses  blow: 
Fling  him  thanksgiving  ere  we  got 

By  orchards  yet  in  rosy  veils. 
By  hidden  nests  of  ni^tingaks. 
Through  lonesome  valleys  where  alt  day 
The  rabbit  people  scurry  and  play, 

The  footpath  sets  her  tender  lure. 
This  is  the  country  for  the  poor; 
The  high-road  seeks  the  crowded  sea; 
Come,  take  the  footpath  way  with  roel 

KatkcriM  Tynan  [iS6i- 
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A  MAINE  TRAIL 
CoUE  fdlow,  heart  upon  your  sleeve, 

The  trail,  a-teaaing  by, 
Past  tusded  com  and  fresb-mowo  luiy, 

Trim  barns  and  fann-house  shy, 
Past  hollyhocks  and  white  well-sweep, 

Through  pastures  bare  and  wild. 
Oh  oome,  let's  fare  to  the  heart-o '-tire- wood 

With  the  faith  of  a  Kttlc  child. 
Strike  in  by  the  gnarled  way  through  the  swamp 

Where  late  the  laurel  shone, 
Ad  Intimate  ckec  where  you  meet  yoursdf 

And  come  onto  your  own, 
By  bouldered  brook  to  the  hidden  ^ring 

Where  breath  of  ferns  bk)ws  sweet 
And  swift  bird»  break  the  silence  as  > 

Their  shadows  cross  your  feet. 

Stout-hearted  thrust  through  gold-green  copse 

To  garnet  the  woodland  glee, 
To  weave  a  garment  of  warm  delight, 

Of  sunspun  ecstasy; 
Twill  shield  you  all  winter  from  frosty  c^es, 

Twill  shield  your  heart  from  cold; 
Such  greens!— how  the  Lord  Himself  luves  green! 

Such  sun!— how  He  loves  the  gold  I 

Then  on  till  flaming  fircwecd 

Is  quenched  in  forest  deep; 
Tread  soft!    Tbc  sumptuous  paven  moss 

Is  spread  for  Dryads'  sleep; 
And  list  ten  thousand  thousand  spruce 

Lift  up  their  voice  to  God — 
We  can  a  little  understand, 

Bom  of  the  self-same  sod. 
Oh  come,  the  welcomuig  trees  lead  on, 

Their  guests  ate  we  to^ay; 
Shy  violets  smile,  proud  branches  bow; 

Gay  muduooma  mark  the  way; 
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The  silence  is  a  courtesy, 
The  wcU-bted  cahn  of  kings; 

Come  haste!  the  hour  sets  its  face 
Unto  great  Happenings. 

Gerlmde  HttMin^m  U/sOi/ai  (i8    - 

AFOOT 
CouES  the  luie  oE  green  Uuogs  growing. 
Comes  the  call  of  waters  flowing— 

And  the  wayfarer  desire 
Moves  and  wakes  and  would  be  going. 

Hark  the  m^iant  hosts  oi  June 

Marching  nearer  noon  by  nooal 

Hark  the  gossip  of  the  grasses 

Bivouacked  beneath  the  mooni 

'  Long  the  quest  and  far  the  ending 
When  my  wayfarer  is  wending — 

When  desSro  is  omce  afoot, 
Doom  behind  ood  dream  attendingl 

In  his  ears  the  phantom  chime 
Of  incommunicable  rhyme. 

He  shall  chase  the  fleeting  camp-fires   , 
Of  the  Bedouins  of  Time. 

Farer  by  undiaitcd  ways, 

Dumb  as  death  to  plaint  or  praise, 

Unre turning  he  shall  journey, 
Fellow  to  the  nights  and  days; 

Till  upon  the  outer  bar 

Stilled  the  moaning  currents  are, 

Till  the  flame  achieves  the  zenith, 
Till  the  moth  attains  the  star, 

Till  through  laughter  and  through  tears 
Fair  the  final  peace  appears, 

And  about  the  watered  pastures 
Sink  to  sle^  the  nomad  years) 

CbarUi  G.  D.  SabttU  I1860- 
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FROM  ROMANY  TO  ROME 
Upon  tbe  ro»4  to  Roroaqy 

It's  stay,  friend,  slay! 
11m«'9  lots  o'  love  and  lots  o'  time 

To  linger  on  the  way; 
Poppies  for  the  twilight, 

Rnsee  for  tbe  nooa, 
It's  happy  goes  as  lucky  goes 

To  Romany  in  June. 

But  on  the  road  to  Rome — oh. 

It's  march,  man,  march! 
The  dust  is  on  the  chariot  wheels, 

The  sere  is  on  the  larch. 
Helmets  and  javelins 

And  bridles  flecked  with  foam — 
The  flowers  are  dead,  the  world's  ahead 

Upon  the  road  to  Rome. 
But  on  the  road  to  Rome — ah, 

It'sfight,  man,  fight! 
Footman  and  horseman 

Treading  left  and  right. 
Camp-fires  and  watch-fires 

Ruddying  the  gloam — 
The  fields  art  gray  and  worn  away 

Along  the  road  to  Rome. 

Upon  the  road  to  Romany 

It's  sing,  boys,  sing! 
Though  rag  and  pack  be  on  our  back 

Well  whistle  to  the  King. 
Wine  is  in  (he  simstdne, 

Madness  in  the  moon, 
And  de'B  may  care  the  road  we  fare 

To  Romany  in  June. 

Along  the  road  to  Rome,  alas! 

The  glorious  dust  is  whiried. 
Strong  hearts  are  fierce  to  gee 

The  City  of  the  World; 
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Yet  footM  or  bu^-caQ 

Or  thunder  as  yc  will, 
Upon  the  road  to  Romany 

The  birds  are  calling  fttill! 

WaUace  Irwin  [1875- 


THE  TOIL  OF  THE  TRAIL 

What  have  I  gained  by  the  toil  of  the  tiail? 
I  know  and  know  well. 
I  have  found  once  again  the  lore  I  had  l(Ht 
In  the  loud  city's  hell. 

I  hare  broadened  my  hand  to  the  cmch  and  ihe  an, 

I  have  laid  my  flesh  to  the  rain; 

I  was  hunter  and  trailer  and  guide; 

I  have  touched  the  most  primitive  wftdness  again. 

I  have  threaded  the  wild  with  the  stealth  of  the  deer, 
No  eagle  is  freer  than  I; 

No  mountain  can  thwart  me,  no  torrent  appall, 
I  defy  the  stem  sky. 
So  long  as  I  live  these  joya  will  roimin, 
I  have  touched  the  most  primitive  nilduess  again. 
Hamlin  Garland  |i86o- 


DO  YOU  FEAR  THE  WIND? 

Do  you  fear  the  force  o(  ihe  wind. 

The  slash  of  iho  rain? 

Go  face  ihcm  andiiight  them, 

Be  savage  again. 

Go  hungry  and  oJd  like  the  wolf, 

Go  wade  like  the  crane: 
The  palms  of  your  bands  will  thicken. 
The  skin  of  your  cheek  will  tan, 
You'll  grow  ragged  and  weary  and  swarthy, 

But  youll  walk  like  a  man! 

Hamlin  Carland  [iS6cr- 
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THE  KING'S  HIGHWAY 

"  El  C«iiiino  ReaJ  " 

All  in  the  golden  weather,  forth  let  us  ride  to-day. 
You  and  I  together,  oa  the  King's  Highway, 
The  blue  skies  above  us,  and  below  the  skinlng  sea; 
There's  many  a  road  to  travel,  but  it's  this  road  for  me. 

It's  a  long  road  and  sunny,  and  the  fairest  in  tbe  world — 
There  are  peaks  that  rise  above  it  in  their  snowy  mantles 

curled, 
And  it  leads  from  tlie  mountains  through  a  hedge  of  diap> 

arral, 
Down  to  tllki  wateis  where  the  sea  gulls  call. 

r 

It's  a  long  road  and  sunny,  it's  a  Vaig  road  aitd  old. 
And  the  brown  padies  made  it  for  the  flocks  of  the  fold; 
They  made  it  for  the  sandals  of  the  ^mer-folk  that  trod 
From  the  fields  in  the  open  to  the  shelter-hduse  of  God. 

They  made  it  for  the  aandals  of  the  sinner-folk  of  old; 
Now  the  flo4±9  they  BK  scattered  and  death  keeps  the  fold; 
But  you  and  I  together  we  will  take  the  road  to-day, 
With  the  breath  in  our  nostrils,  on  the  King's  Highway. 

We  will  take  the  road  together  through  the  morning's  golden 

glow. 
And  we'll  dream  of  those  who  trod  it  in  the  mellowed  long 

ago; 
We  will  stop  at  tbe  Missions  where  the  sleeping  padres  lay. 
And  we'll  bend  a  knee  altovc  them  for  their  souls'  sake  to 

pray. 

We'U  ride  through  the  valleys  where  the  blossom's  on  the 

tree. 
Through  the  orchards  and  the  meadows  with  the  bird  and 

the  bee, 
And  we'll  take  the  rising  hQIs  where  the  maBOaflitas  grow, 
Past  the  gray  tails  of  waterftdb  where  Hue  violets  blow. 
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Old  Conquistadores,  O  brown  priests  and  all, 
Give  us  your  gboets  for  company  when  ni^t  begins  to  fall; 
There's  many  a  road  to  travel,  but  it's  this  road  to-day, 
With  the  breath  of  God  about  us  on  the  King's  Highway. 
JokaS.  UcGrmtriy  [i86>- 

THE  FORBIDDEN  LURE 
"Leave  all  and  follow — follow!" 

Lure  of  the  sun  at  dawn, 
Lure  of  a  wind-paced  hollow. 

Lure  of  the  stars  withdrawn; 
Lure  of  the  brave  old  singing 

Brave  perished  minstrels  knew; 
Of  dreams  like  sea-fog  clinging 

To  boughs  the  night  sifts  through: 

"Leave  all  and  follow — follow!" 

The  sun  goes  up  the  day; 
Flickering  wing  of  swallow, 

Blossoms  that  blow  away, — 
What  would  you,  luring,  luring, 

When  I  must  bide  at  home? 
My  heart  will  break  her  mooring 

And  die  in  reef-flung  foam! 

Oh,  I  must  never  listen, 
Call  not  outside  my  door. 
-    Green  leaves,  you  must  not  glisten 

Oh,  Beauty,  wandering  Beauty, 

Pass  by;  speak  not.    For  see, 
By  bed  and  board  stands  Duty 

To  snatch  my  dreams  from  me! 

Fannie  Skanu  Dams  [1S84- 

THE  WANDER-LOVERS 
Down  the  worid  with  Mama! 
That's  the  life  for  mel 
V  .         Wandering  with  the  wandering  wind, 
Vagabond  and  unconfinedl 
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Roving  with  the  roving  rain 
Its  unboundaried  domain ! 
Kith  and  kin  of  wander-kind. 
Children  of  the  sea!, 

Petrels  of  the  sea-drift ! 
Swallows  of  the  le&l 
Arabs  of  the  trtiole  wide  girth 
Of  the  wind-endrded  earth! 
In  all  climes  we  pitch  our  tents, 
Cronies  of  the  elements, 
Wth  the  secret  lords  of  birth 
Intimate  and  free. 

AU  the  seaboard  knows  us 
From  Fundy  t6  the  Keys; 
Every  bend  and  every  creek 
Of  abundant  Chesapeake; 
Ardise  hills  and  Newport  octves 
And  the  far-off  orange  groves, 
Where  Floridian  oceans  break, 
Ttopid  tiger  seas. 

Down  the  world  with  Mama, 
Tarrying  there  and  here! 
Just  as  much  at  home  in  Spain 
As  in  Tangier  or  Touraine! 
Shakespeare's  Avon  knows  us  well. 
And  the  crags  of  Ncutch4tel; 
And  the  aodcnt  Nile  is  fain 
Of  oui  coming  near. 

Down  the  world  with  Mama, 
Daughter  of  the  air! 

Mama  of  the  subtle  grace, 
And  the  vision  in  her  face! 
Moving  in  the  measures  trod 
By  the  angels  t>efofe  God! 
With  her  sky-blue  eyes  amazie 
And  hei  sea-blue  hair! 
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Mama  with  the  tree^  Ufe 
In  her  veins  a-«ir! 
Mama  of  the  aspen  heart 
Where  the  sudden  quivers  starti 
Quick -responsive,  subtle,  wild! 
Artless  as  an  artless  chiW, 
Spite  of  all  her  reach  6f  art! 
Oh,  to  losin  with  hert 
Mama  with  the  wind's  will, 
Daughter  of  the  seal 
Mama  of  the  quick  disdain, 
Starting  at  the  dream  of  stain! 
At  a  smile  with  love  aglow, 
At  a  frown  a  statued  woe, 
Standing  pinnacled  ip  pain 
Till  a  kiss  sets  free! 
Down  the  world  with  Mama, 
Daught«rolti)efireI 
Mama  of  the  deathless  hope, 
Still  alert  to  win  new  scope 
Where  the  wings  of  life  may  spread 
For  a  flight  unhazarded ! 
Dreaming  of  the  ^>eech  to  cope 
With  the  heart's  desirel 
Mama  of  the  far  quest 
After  the  divine! 
Striving  ever  for  some  goal 
Past  the  blunder-god's  control! 
Dreaming  of  potential  years 
When  no  day  shall  dawn  in  feai^! 
That's  the  Mama  of  my  soul, 
Warider-bride  of  mine! 

Ridiard  Hevey  (1864-1900! 

THE  SEA  GIPSY 

I  AM  fevered  with  the  sunset, 
I  am  fretful  with  the  bay, 
For  the  wander-thirst  is  on  me 
And  my  soul  b  in  Cathay. 
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Thet^^  a  sdiooner  in  the  offing, 
With  her  t(q»ails  diot  -with  fire, 
And  my  beart  has  gone  aboard  her 
For  the  Islands  of  Desire. 

I  must  forth  again  to-moiFOwl 
With  Ihe  sunset  I  must  be 
Hull  down  on  the  trail  of  rapture 
In  the  wonder  of  the  Sea. 

Rich»i  Hotty  (i864-i»oo| 


A  VAGABOND  SONG 


There  is  something  in  the  autumn  that  is  native  to  my 

blood- 
Touch  of  manner,  hint  of  mood;  " 
And  my  faeart  is  like  a.  ihyme, 
With  the  yellow  and  the  puiple  and  the  crimson  keeping 

time. 

The  scarlet  of  the  maples  can  shake  me  like  a  cry 

Of  bugles  going  by. 

And  my  lonely  spirit  thrills 

To  see  the  frosty  asters  hl^e  a  smoke  upon  the  Hills. 

There  is  something  in  October  sets  the  gipsy  blood  astir; 

We  must  rise  and  follow  her, 

When  from  every  hill  of  flame 

She  calls  and  calls  each  vagabond  by  name. 

Bliss  Carman  [1861- 

SPRING  SCWG 

Mare  me  over,  Mother  April, 
When  the  sap  beings  to  stir! 
When  thy  flowery  hand  delivers       ■ 
AH  the  mountain-prisoned  riveiB)'    ' 
Ahti  thy  great  heart  beats  aAd  ([Uivers 
To  revive  the  days  that  wete, 
Make  me  over.  Mother  April, 
When  the  sap  be^nd  to  stftt  I 
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Give  me  tbe  old  due  to  ioUow, 
Through  the  labyrinth  of  nigbtl 
Clod  of  clay  with  heart  of  fire, 
Things  that  burrow  and  aspire, 
With  the  vanishing  desire, 
For  the  perishing  delight, — 
Only  the  old  clue  to  follow, 
Through  the  labyrinth  of  night! 

Make  me  over,  Mother  April, 
When  the  sap  b^ns  to  stirl 
Fashion  me  from  swamp  or  meadow,  . 
Garden  plot  or  ferny  shadow. 
Hyacinth  or  humble  burr! 
Make  me  over,  Mother  April, 
When  the  sap  begins  to  stirl 

Let  me  hear  the  far,  low  summons, 
When  the  silver  winds  return; 
Kilts  that  run  and  atreams  that  Uammer, 
Goldenwing  with  Us  loud  hammer. 
Icy  brooks  that  bixwl  and  cUmor, 
Wbere  the  Indian  wilkiws  bum; 
Let  me  hearken  to  the  calling, 
When  the  silver  winds  return. 

Till  recurring  and  recurring, 
Lbng  since  wandered  and  come  back,' 
Like  a  whim  of  Grieg's  or  Gonnod's, 
This  same  self,  bird,  bud,  or  Bluenose, 
Some  day  I  may  capture  (Who  knows?) 
Just  the  one  last  joy  I  lati, 
WaJdng  to  the  far  new  summons, 
When  the  old  spring  winds  come  back. 

For  I  have  no  choice  of  being. 
When  the  sap  begins  to  climb; — 
Strong  inabtence.  sweet  JntrusioD, 
Vasts  and  verges  of  illusion, —     • 
So  I  win,  to  time's  coolusion. 
The  one  perfect  pearl  of  time, 
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Joy  and  joy  wid  joy  forever, 
Till  the  sap  forgets  to  dimbl 
Make  me  over  in  the  morning 
From  the  rag-bag  of  the  world ! 
Scraps  of  dream  and  duds  of  daring. 
Home-brought  stuff  from  far  sea-faring, 
Faded  colors  once  so  flaring, 
Shreds  of  banners  long  since  furled! 
Hues  of  ash  and  ghnts  of  glory. 
In  the  rag-bag  of  the  world! 
Let  me  taste  the  old  immortal 
Indolence  of  life  once  more; 
Not  recalling  nor  foreseeing, 
Let  the  great  slow  joys  of  being 
Well  my  heart  through  as  of  yore! 
Let  me  taste  the  old  immortal 
Indolence  of  life  once  more! 

Giv«  tne  the  old  ddnk  for  raptiUe, 
The  delirium  to  drain. 
All  my  feJlowB  drank  in  plenty  ' 

At  the  Three  Score  Ions  and  Twenty  , 
From  the  mountains  to  the  msini 
Give  me  the  oM  drink  £01  npttire, 
The  delirium  to  drain! 

Only  make  me  over,  April, 
When  the  sap  begins  to  stir! 
Make  me  man  or  make  roe  woman. 
Make  me  oaf  or  ape  or  human, 
Cup  of  flower  ot  cone  of  fir; 
Make  jne  anylbiog  but  neuter 
Wh^  the  sap  b^ns  to  stir! 

Bliss  Carman  [1861- 

THE  MENDICANTS 
We  are  as  mendicants  who  wait 

Along  the  roadside  in  the  sun. 
Talters  of  yesterday  and  shreds 

Of  morrow  clbtbe  tts  every  tme.   ' 
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And  some  are  dotards,  wfao  believs         ' 

'  And  glory  in  the  days  of  old; 
While  some  are  drcamns,  harping  still 
Upon  an  unkoown  age  of  gold. 


Hopeless  or  witless!    Not  one  heeds, 
As  lavish  Time  comes  down  the  way 

And  tosses  in  the  suppliant  hat 
One  great  new-minted  gold  To-day. 

UngMteful  heait  and  gnidging  thanks. 

Mis  beggar's  wisdom  only  sees 
Housing  and  bread  and  beet  enough; 

He  knows  no  other  things  than  these. 

0  loolish  ones,  put  by  your  care! 

Where  Wnts  are  ihftny,  joys  'drt*  few; 
And  at  the  wilding  springs  of  peace, 

God  keeps  an  open  house  for  you. 

But  that  some  Fortunatus'  gift 

Is  lying  there  within  his  hand, 
More  costly  than  a  pot  of  pearls. 

His  dullness  does  not  understand. 

And  so  his  creature  heart  is  filled; 

His  shrunken  self  goes  starved  away.    ' 
Let  him  wear  brand-new  garments  s^iU, 

Who  has  a  threadbare  soul,  1  say. 

But  there  be  others,  happier  few, 

The  vagabondish  sons  of  God, 
Who  know  the  by-ways  and  the  flowers, 

And  care  not  how  the  world  may  plod. 

They  idle  down  the  traffic  lands', 

And  loiter  through  the  woods  with  spring; 
To  them  (he  glory  of  the  earth 

Is  but  to  bear  a  bluebird  sing.  .... 
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They  U>o  receive  each  one  his  Day; 

But  their  wise  heart  knows  mftpy  things 
Beyond  the  sating  <rf  desire, 

Above  the  dignity  of  lungs. 


[The  tempter  apple  over  the  fence; 
ItHc  cobweb  bloom  od  the  yellow  quince; 

The  palish  asters  along  the  wood, — 
A  lyric  touch  of  the  solitude; 

An  open  hand,  an  easy  shoe, 

And  a  hope  to  make  the  day  go  through,- 

Another  to  sleep  with,  and  a  third 
To  wake  me  up  at  the  voice  of  a  bird; 
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'  Tbe  resooant  (ar-tistcning  Dtoro,  .       -. 

And  the  boMse  wtUapwofthe  CDTOi 

^  The  crickets  mouniing  Uwii  comrades  lost. 
'-Jji  the  night's  reiceat  from  the  gathering  frost;  . 

(Or  is  it  their  slogan,  plaintive  and  shrill  , 

As  they  beat  on  their  corselets,  valiant  still?) 

A  hunger  fit  for  the  liings  of  the  aoa. 
And  a  loaf  of  bread  for  Dickon  and  me; 

A  thirst  like  that  of  the  Thirsty  Sword, 
And  a  jug  of  cider  on  the  board; 

/  An  idle  noon,  a  bubbling  spring, 

^Jhe  sea  in  the  pine-lops  murmuring;  ■     ' 

/a  scrap  of  gos^p  at  the  ferry; 
A  comrade  neither  glura  nor  merry,  ■    ■ 

Asking  nothing,  revealing  naught, 

But  minting  his  words  from  a  fund  of  thoufbt. 

A  keeper  of  silence  eloquent, 
Needy,  yet  royally  well  content, 

Of  the-Diettled  breed,  yet  abhorring  strife. 
And  full  of  the  mellow  juice  of  life, 

A  taster  of  wine,  with  an  eye  for  a  maid. 
Never  too  bold,  and  never  afraid, 

Never  heart-whole,  never  heart-sick;  . 

(These  are  the  things  I  worship  in  Dick) 

No  fidget  and  no  reformer,  just 

4.  cfllm  otiserver  of  ought  and  must, 

/  A  lover  of  books,  but  a  reader  of  man, 

'^No  cynic  and  no  charlatan,  ' 

Who  never  drfere  and  never  deaunds, 
But,  smilini^,  lakes  the  world  in  bifi,  hands,  — 
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Seeing  il  good  as  whoi  Cod  Bnt^w  ■•       ; 

And  gave  it  ihe  weight  ofiliis  will  for  law. 

/.ni  0  the  Joy  that  ia  never  won, 
(But  follows  and  follows  the  journeying  sun, 

By  marsh  and  tide,  by  meadow  and  stream, 
A  will -o'- 1  he- wind,  a  light-o' -dream, 

DctusioD  afar,  delight  anear. 

From  morrow  to  morrow,  from  year  to  year, 

A  jack-o'-Iaiitern,  a  fairy  fire, 
A  dare,  a  bliss,  and  a  desire! 

The  racy  smell  of  the  forest  loam, 

When  the  stealthy,  sad-heart  leaves  go  home; 

(O  leaves,  O  leaves,  I  am  one  with  you, 

Of  Ihe  mould  and  the  sun  and  the  wind  and  Ihe  dewl) 

The  broad  gold  wake  of  the  aCtemooo; 
The  silent  fleck  of  the  cold  new  moon; 

'■^  The  sound  oE  the  hollow  sea's  release 
^Prom  stormy  tumult  to  starry  peace; 

With  only  another  league  to  wend; 

And  two  brown  arms  at  the  journey's  end! 

C  These  are  the  joys  of  the  open  road— 
For  htm  who  travels  without  a  load- 

Bliss  Carpusu  [i86«- 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  FOREST  RANGER 

Oh,  to  feel  the  fresh  breeze  blowing 
From  lone  ridges  yet  untrod! 

Oh,  to  Bee  the  far  pieak  gpowlng 
WMier  as  it  chmbs  to  God! 
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Where  the  silv«  streamlet  rubies 

I  would  follow — f<dlow  on 
Till  I  heard  the  happy  thrushes 

Piping  lyrics  to  the  dawn. 

I  would  hear  the  wild  rejoicing 

Of  the  wind-blown  cedar  tree, 
Hear  the  sturdy  hemlock  voicing 

Ancient  epics  of  the  sea. 

Forest  alalea  would  I  be  winding, 

Out  beyond  the  gates  of  Care; 
And,  in  dim  cathedrals,  finding 

Silence  at  the  shrine  of  Prayer. 

When  the  mystic  night  comes  stealing 
Through  my  vast,  green  room  afar. 

Never  king  had  richer  ceiling — 
Bended  bough  and  yellow  starl 

Ah;  to  list  the  sacred  preaching 

Of  the  forest's  faithful  fir. 
With  his  strong  arms  upward  reaching — 

Mighty,  trustful  worshipper! 

Come  and  learn  the  joy  of  living! 

Come  and  you  will  understand 
How  the  sun  his  gold  is  giving 

With  a  great,  impartial  hand  I 

How  the  patient  pine  is  climbing. 

Year  by  year  to  gain  the  sky; 
How  the  rill  makes  sweetest  rhyming. 

Where  the  deepest  shadows  lie. 

I  am  nearer  the  great  Giver, 

Where  His  handiwork  is  crude; 
Friend  am  I  of  peak  and  river. 

Comrade  of  old  Solitude. 
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Not  for  me  the  city's  riot! 

Not  for  me  the  towers  of  Tiadel 
I  would  seek  the  house  of  Quiet, 

That  the  Master  Workman  madel 

Herbert  Bashford  (1871- 


A  DROVER 

To  Meath  of  the  pastures, 
From  wet  hills  by  the  sea. 
Through  Leitrim  and  Longford, 
Go  my  catlle  and  me. 

I  hear  in  the  darkness 
Their  slipping  and  breathing — 
I  name  them  the  bye-ways 
They're  to  pass  without  heeding; 

Then  the  wet,  winding  roads. 
Brown  bogs  with  black  water; 
And  my  thoughts  on  while  ships 
And  the  King  o'  Spain's  daugbter. 

O!  farmer,  strong  farmer! 
You  can  spend  at  the  fair; 
But  your  face  you  must  turn 
To  your  crops  and  your  care. 

And  soldiers— red  soWiersI 
You've  seen  many  lands; 
But  you  walk  two  by  two. 
And  by  captain's  commands. 

O!  the  smell  of  Lhe  beasts. 
The  wet  wind  in  the  mom; 
And  lhe  proud  and  hard  earth 
Never  brolien  for  corn; 

And  the  crowds  at  the  fair, 
The  herds  ioosened  and  blind, 
Loud  words  and  dark  faces 
And  the  wild  blood  behittd. 
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(O!  strong  men,  with  your  best 
I  would  strive  breast  to  breast, 
1  could  quiet  your  herds 
With  my  words,  with  ttiy  words.) 

I  will  bring  you,  my  kinc. 
Where  there's  grass  to  the  knee; 
But  you'll  think  of  scant  croppings 
Harsh  with  salt  of  the  sea. 

Padriac  Colum  [iS&i- 


BALLAD  OF  LOW-LIE-DOWN 

JoHN'A-DREAUS  and  Harum-Scarum 

Came  a-riding  into  town: 
At  the  Sign  o'  the  Jug-and- Jorum 
There  they  met  with  Low-lie-dowiL 

Brave  in  shoes  of  Romany  leather, 
Bodice  blue  and  gypsy  gown. 

And  a  cap  of  fur  and  feather, 
In  the  inn  sat  Low-lie-duwn. 

Harum-Scarum  kissed  her  lightly; 

Smiled  into  her  eyes  ol  brown: 
Clasped  her  waist  and  held  her  tightly, 

Laughing,  "Love  me,  Low- lie-down  I " 

Then  with  many  an  oath  and  swagger, 

As  a  man  of  great  renown, 
On  the  board  he  clapped  his  dagger. 

Called  for  sack  and  sat  him  down. 

So  a  while  they  laughed  together; 

Then  he  rose  and  with  a  frown 
Sighed,  "While  still  'tis  pleasant  weather, 

I  must  leave  thee,  Low-lieKlown." 

So  away  rode  Harum-Scarum; 

With  a  song  rode  out  of  town; 
At  the  Sign  o'  the  Jug-and-Jorum 

Weeping  tarried  Low-lie-down. 
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Then  this  John-a-dreatns,  in  tatters, 

In  his  pocket  ne'er  a  crown, 
Touched  her,  saying,  "Wench,  what  matters! 

Dry  your  eyes  and,  come,  sit  down. 
"Here's  my  hand:  we'll  raani  together. 

Far  away  from  thorp  and  town. 
Here's  my  heart,— for  any  weather, — 

And  my  dreams,  too.  Low-lie-down. 
"Some  men  call  me  dreamer,  poet; 

Some  men  call  me  fool  and' clown — 
What  I  am  but  you  shall  know  it. 

Only  you,  sweet  Low-lie-down." 
For  a  little  while  she  pondered  r 

Smiled;  then  said,  "Let  care  go  drown!" 
Up  and  kissed  him.  .  .  .    Forth  they  wandered, 

John-a-dreams  and  Low-lie-down. 

Madison  Cavcin  (1865-1914] 

THE  GOOD  INN 

Fmoi  "  The  Inn  oC  the  Silvu  Uooa." 

What  care  it  the  day 

Be  turned  to  gray. 

What  care  if  the  night  come  sooni 

We  may  choose  the  pace 

Who  bow  for  grace 

At  the  Inn  of  the  Silver  Mooo. 

Ah',  hurrying  Sirs, 

Drive  deep  your  spurs. 

For  it's  far  to  the  sieepled  town 

Where  the  wallet's  weight 

Shall  hx  your  state 

And'buy  for  ye  smile  or  frown. 

Through  our  tiles  of  green 

Do  the  stars  between 

Laugh  down  from  the  skies  of  June, 

And  there's  naught  to  pay 

For  a  couch  of  hay 

At  the  Inn  of  the  Silver  Moon. 
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You  laboring  lout. 

Pull  out,  pull  out. 

With  a  hand  to  the  creaking  lire. 

For  it's  many  a  mile 

By  path  and  stile 

To  the  old  wife  crouched  by  the  fire. 

But  the  door  is  wide 

In  the  hedgerow  side, 

And  we  ask  not  bowl  nor  spoon 

Whose  draught  of  must 

Makes  soft  the  crust 

At  tlie  Inn  of  the  Silver  Moon. 

Then,  here's  to  the  Inn 

Of  the  empty  bin, 

To  the  Host  of  the  trackless  dunel 

And  here's  to  the  friend 

Of  the  journey's  end 

At  the  Inn  of  the  Silver  Moon. 

Herman  Knickerbocker  Vide  [1856-1908] 

NIGHT  FOR  ADVENTURES 
SouETiUES  when  fragrant  summer  dusk  comes  in  with 
scent  of  rose  and  musk 
And  scatters  from  their  sable  husk  the  stars  like  yellow 
grain, 
Oh,  then  the  ancient  longing  comes  that  lures  me  like  a 
roll  of  drums 
To  follow  where  the  cricket  strums  hb  banjo  in  the  lane. 

And  when  the  August  moon  comes  up  and  like  a  shallow, 
silver  cup 
Pours  out  upon  the  fields  and  roads  her  amber-colored 
beams, 
A  leafy  whisper  mounts  and  calls  from  out  the  forest's  moss- 
grown  halls 
To  leave  the  city's  somber  walls  and  take  the  road  of 
dreams. 

A  call  that  bids  me  rise  and  strip,  and,  naked  all  from  toe 
to  lip, 
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To  wander  where  the  dewdrops  drip  from  off  the  silent 

And  where  the  hairy  spiders  spin  their  nels  oi  silver,  fragile- 
thin, 
And  out  to  where  the  fields  begin,  like  down  upon  the 

breeze. 

Into  a  silver  pool  to  plunge,  and  like  a  great  trout  wheel 

and  lunge 

Among  the  lily-bonnets  and  the  slars  reflected  there; 

With  face  upturned  to  lie  afloat,  with  moonbeams  rippling 

round  my  throat, 

And  from  the  slimy  grasses  plait  a  chaplet  for  my  hair. 

Then,  leaping'  from  my  rustic  bath,  to  lake  some  winding 
meadow-^tath: 
Across  the  fields  of  aftermath  to  run  with  flying  feet, 
And  feel  (he  dewdrop-wcighted  grass  that  bends  beneath 
me  as  I  pass. 
Where  solemn  trees  in  shadowy  mass  beyond  the  high- 
way meet. 

And,  plunging  deep  within  (he  woods,  among  the  leaf-hung 
solitudes 
Where  scarce  one  timid  star  intrudes  into  the  brealhles 
gloom. 
Go  leaping  down  some  fern-hid  way  to  scare  the  rabbits  in 
their  play. 
And  see  the  owl,  a  fantom  gray,  drift  by  on  silent  plume. 

To  fling  me  down  at  length  and  rest  upon  some  damp  and 
mossy  nest. 
And  hear  the  choir  of  surpliced  frogs  strike  up  a  bubbling 

And  watch,  above  the  dreaming  trees,  Orion  and  the  Hyadcs 
And  all  the  stars,  like  golden  bees,  around  the  lily-moon. 

.  Then  who  can  say  if  I  have  gone  a-gipsying  from  dusk  till 
dawn 
In  company  with  fay  and  faun,  where  firefly-lantene 
gleam? 
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And  have  I  danced  on  cobwebs  Urin  to  Master  Locust's 
mandolin— 
Or  I  have  spent  the  ni^t  in  bed,  and  was  it  alt  a  dream? 
Victor  Slarbuck  [1SS7- 

SONG 
Firan  "  The  Way  ol  Perfect  Love  " 
SouETHlNG  calls  and  whispers,  along  the  city  street, 
llirDUgh  shrill  cries  of  diildren  and  soft  stir  of  feet, 
And  makes  my  blood  to  quicken  and  makes  my  flesh  to  pine. 
The  mountains  are  calling;  the  winds  wake  the  pine. 

Past  the  quivering  poplars  that  tell  of  water  near 
The  long  road  is  sleeping,  the  white  road  is  clear. 
Yet  scent  and  touch  can  summon,  afar  from  brook  and  tree, 
The  deep  boom  of  surges,  the  gray  waste  of  sea. 
Sweet  to  dream  and  linger,  in  windless  orchaxd  dose. 
On  bright  brows  of  ladies  to  garland  the  rose, 
But  all  the  time  are  glowing,  beyond  this  little  world, 
The  still  light  of  planets  and  the  star-swarms  whirled. 
Georgiana  Goddard  King  [18;  i- 

THE  FORELOPER 
The  gull  shall  whistle  in  his  wake,  the  blind  wave  break  in 

fire, 
He  shall  fulfill  God's  utmost  will  unknowing  His  desire; 
And  he  shall  see  old  planets  pass  and  alien  stars  arise. 
And  give  the  gale  his  reckless  sail  in  shadow  of  new  skies. 
Strong  lust  of  gear  shall  drive  brm  out  and  hunger  enn  his 

hand 
To  wring  his  food  from  a  desert  nude,  his  foothold  from  the 

sand. 
His  neighbors'  smoke  shall  vex  his  eyes,  their  voices  break 

his  rest, 
He  shall  go  forth  till  South  is  North,  sullen  and  dispossessed. 

And  he  ^aH  desire  loneliness,  and  his  desire  shall  bring 
Hard  on  his  heeb  a  thousand  wheels,  a  people,  and  a  king; 
And  he  shall  come  back  in  hb  own  track,  and  by  his  scarce- 
cool  camp; 
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There  he  shall  meet  the  roaring  street,  the  derrick,  and  Oit 

stamp; 
For  he  must  blaze  a  nation's  ways  with  hatchet  and  witb 

brand, 
Till  on  his  iast-won  wilderness  an  Empire's  bulwarks  stand. 
Ridyard  Kipling  [1865- 

THE  LONG  TRAIL 
There's  a  whi^^er  down  the  £eld  where  the  year  has  diot 
her  yield, 
And  the  ricks  stand  gray  to  the  sun. 
Singing:  "Over  then,  come  over,  for  the  bee  has  quit  the 
clover, 
And  your  English  summer's  done." 
You  have  heard  the  beat  of  the  off-shore  wind, 
And  the  thresh  of  the  deep-sea  rain; 
You  have  heard  the  song — how  long!  how  longi 
Pull  out  on  the  trail  again! 

Ha'  done  with  the  Tents  of  Shem,  dear  lass. 

We've  seen  the  seasons  through, 

And  it's  time  to  turn  on  the  old  trail,  our  own  trail,  the  out 

trail, 
Pull  out,  pull  out,  on  the  Long  Trail — the  trail  that  is  always 


It's  North  you  may  run  to  the  rime-ringed  sun, 

Or  South  to  the  bluid  Horn's  hate; 
Or  East  all  the  way  into  Mississippi  Bay, 
Or  West  to  the  Golden  Gate; 
Where  the  blindest  bluffs  hold  good,  dear  lass. 
And  the  wildest  tales  are  true. 
And  the  men  bulk  big  on  the  old  trail,  our  own  trail, 

the  out  trail. 
And  life  runs  large  on  the  Long  Trail — the  trail  that  is 
always  new. 

"Hk  days  are  sick  and  cdd,  and  the  skies  are  gray  and  old, 

And  the  twice-breathed  airs  blow  damp; 
And  I'd  sell  my  tired  soul  for  the  bucking  beam-sea  roll 

Of  a  black  Bilbao  tramp; 
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With  her  load-Knc  over  ber  hatch,  dear  lass, 

And  a  drunken  Dago  crew, 

And  her  nose  held  down  on  the  old  Irait,  onr  own  trwl, 

the  out  trail, 
From  Cadiz  Bar  on  the  I»ng  Trail— the  trail  that  is 

always  new. 

There  be  triple  ways  to  take,  of  the  eagle  or  the  snake, 

Or  the  way  of  a  man  with  a  maid; 
But  the  sweetest  way  to  mc  is  a  ship's  upon  the  sea 
In  the  heel  of  the  North-East  Trade. 

Can  you  hear  the  crash  on  her  bows,  dear  lass, 

And  the  drum  of  the  racing  screw, 

As  she  ships  it  green  on  the  oM  tmil,  out  own  trail,  the 

out  trail, 
As  she  lifts  and  'scends  on  the  Long  Trail— the  trail 
that  is  always  new? 

See  the  shaking  funnels  roar,  with  the  Peter  at  the  fore,    - 

And  the  fenders  grind  and  heave, 
And  the  derricks  clack  and  grate,  as  tho  tackle  hooks  the 

And  the  fall-rope  whines  through  the  shelve; 
It's  "Gang-plank  up  and  in,"  dear  lass. 
It's  "Hawsers  warp  her  through!" 
And  it's  "All  clear  aft"  on  the  old  tmil,  our  own  tnul, 

the  out  trail. 
We're  backing  down  on  the  Long  lYail — the  trail  that 

is  always  new. 

O  the  mutter  overside,  when  the  port-fog  holds  us  tied. 

And  the  sirens  hoot  their  dread! 
When  foot  by  foot  we  creep  o'er  the  hueless  viewless  deep 
To  the  sob  of  the  questing  lead! 

It's  down  by  the  Lower  Hope,  dear  lass. 

With  the  Gnnfleet  Sands  in  view, 

Till  the  Mouse  swings  green  on  the  okl  txail,  our  own 

trail,  the  out  trail. 
And  the  Gull  Light  lifts  on  the  Long  Trail— the  trail 
that  is  always  new. 
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0  the  blazing  tropic  night,  when  the  wake's  a  welt  of  tight 

That  holds  the  hot  sky  tame, 
And  the  steady  fore-foot  snores  through  the  planet-powdered 

Where  the  scared  whale  flukes  in  flamel 
Her  plates  are  scarred  by  the  sun,  dear  lass,. 
And  her  ropes  are  taut  with  the  dew, 
For  we're  booming  down  on  the  old  trail,  our  own  trail, 

the  out  trail, 
We're  sagging  south  on  the  Long  Trail— the  trail  that 

is  always  new. 

Then  home,  get  her  home,  where  the  drunken  rollers  comb, 

And  the  shouting  seas  drive  by. 
And  ihe  engines  stamp  and  ring,  and  the  wet  bows  reel  and 

And  the  Southem  Cross  rides  highl 
Ves,  the  old  lost  stars  wheel  back,  dear  lass, 
That  blaze  in  the  velvet  blue. 
They're  all  old  friends  on  the  old  trail,  our  own  trail, 

the  out  trail. 
They're  God's  own  guides  on  the  Long  Trail— the 

trail  that  is  always  new. 

Fly  forward,  O  my  heart,  friHn  the  Foreland  to  the  Start— 

We're  steaming  all  too  slow, 
And  it's  twenty  thousand  mile  to  our  little  laay  isle 
Where  the  trumpet-oreliids  blow! 

You  have  heard  the  call  of  the  oS-shore  wind 
And  the  voice  of  the  deep-sea  rain ; 
You  have  heard  the  song — how  long— how  long? 
Putl  out  on  the  trail  again  1 

The  Lord  knows  what  we  may  find,  dear  lass, 

And  the  Deuce  knows  what  we  may  do — 

But  we're  back  once  more  on  the  old  trail,  our  own  trail, 

the  out  trail, 
We're  down,  hull  down,  on  the  Long  Trail — the  trail 

that  is  aJways  new) 

Rudyard  Kiplint  [1865- 
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BALLADE  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  JEST 

Bt  bcf  OR  the  taU  blonde  Aiyao  <bitn 
iMai 

I  AU  an  ancient  JestI 

Paljeolithic  man 

In  his  arboreal  nest 

The  sparks  of  fun  would  fau; 

My  outline  did  he  plan, 

And  laughed  like  one  possessed, 

'Twas  thus  my  course  began, 

lama  Merry  Jest! 

I  am  ^n  early  Jest  I 
Man  delved,  and  built,  and  span; 
Then  wandered  South  and  West 
The  peoples  Aryan, 
/  journeyed  in  their  van; 
■  The  Semites,  too,  confessed, — 
From  Beersheba  to  Dan, — 
I  am  a  Merry  Jest! 

I  am  an  ancient  Jest! 
Through  all  the  human  clan. 
Red,  black,  white,  free,  oppressed, 
Hilarious  I  ran! 
I'm  found  in  Lucian, 
In  Poggio,  and  the  rest, 
I'm  dear  to  Moll  and  Nan! 
lam  a  Merry  JestI 

ENVOY 

Prince,  you  may  storm  and  ban — 
Joe  Millers  are  a  pest. 
Suppress  me  if  you  can! 
I  am  a  Merry  JestI 

Andrea)  Lan$  [iS44-i()i>I 
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TIME  TO  BE  WISE 

Yes;  I  write  verses  now  and  then, 
But  blunt  and  flaccid  is  my  pen, 
No  longer  talked  of  by  young  max 

As  rather  clever: 
In  the  last  quarter  are  my  eyes, 
You  see  it  by  their  form  and  size; 
Is  it  not  time  then  to  be  wise? 

Fairest  that  ever  ^>rang  from  Evel 
While  Time  allows  the  short  reprieve, 
Just  look  at  me!  would  you  believe 

Twas  once  a  lover? 
I  cannot  clear  the  five-bar  gate; 
But,  trying  fiTSt  its  timber's  state, 
Climb  stiffly  up,  take  breath,  and  wait 

To  trundle  over. 

Through  gallopadu  I  cannot  swing 

The  entangling  blooms  of  Beauty's  Spring: 

I  cannot  say  the  tendi-r  thing, 

Be't  true  or  false, 
And  am  beginning  to  opine 
Those  girls  are  only  half-divine 
Whose  waists  yon  wicked  boys  entwine 

In  giddy  waltz. 

I  fear  that  arm  above  that  shoulder; 
1  wish  them  wiser,  graver,  older, 
Scdater,  and  no  harm  if  colder. 
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And  panting  less. 
Ah!  people  were  not  half  so  mild 
In  former  days,  when,  slarchly  mild. 
Upon  her  high-hcelcd  Essex  smiled 

The  brave  Queen  Bess, 

Walkr  Savage  Landor  [17 


UNDER  THE  LINDENS 

Under  the  lindens  latdy  sat 
A  couple,  and  no  more,  in  chat; 
1  wondered  what  they  would  be  at 
Under  the  lindens. 

I  saw  four  eyes  and  four  lips  meet, 
I  heard  the  words,  "How  sweet!  how  sweet!'* 
Had  then  the  Fairies  given  a  treat 
Under  the  lindens? 

I  pondered  long  and  could  not  tell 
What  dainty  pleased  them  both  so  well: 
Bees!  bees!  was  it  your  hydromd 
Under  the  lindens? 

Waiter  Savatt  Landor  [1J7S-1864I 


ADVICE 

To  write  as  your  sweet  mother  does 

Is  all  you  wish  to  do. 
Play,  sing,  and  smile  for  othrars,  Rose! 

Let  others  write  for  you. 

Or  mount  again  your  Dartmoor  gray, 

And  I  wiU  walk  beside, 
Until  we  reach  that  quiet  bay 
Which  only  hears  the  tide. 

Then  wave  at  me  your  pencil,  then 

At  distance  bid  me  stand. 
Before  the  caverned  cliff,  again 

The  creature  of  your  hand. 
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And  bid  me  then  go  pest  the  nook 

To  sketch  me  Jess  in  size; 
There  are  but  few  content  to  look 

S«  littie  in  your  eyes. 

Delist  us  with  the  gifts  you  have. 

And  wish  for  none  beyond; 
To  some  be  gay,  to  some  be  grave, 

To  one  (bleat  youth!)  be  fond. 

Pleasiu'es  there  are  how  close  to  Pain 

And  better  unpossessed! 
Let  poetry's  too  throbbing  vein 

Lie  quiet  in  your  breast. 

Waller  Samgc  Landor  [1775-1864! 


TO  FANNV 
Nevee  mind  how  the  pedagogue  proses, 

You  want  not  antiquity's  stamp; 
The  Up,  that  such  fragrance  discloses, 

Oh!  never  should  smell  of  the  lamp. 

Old  Chloe,  whose  withering  kisses 
Have  long  set  the  Loves  at  defiance, 

Now,  done  with  the  science  of  blisses. 
May  fly  to  the  blisses  of  science! 

Young  Sappho,  for  want  of  employments, 
Alone  o'er  her  Ovid  may  melt. 

Condemned  but  to  read  of  enjoyments, 
Which  wiser  Corinna  had  fell. 

But  for  you  to  be  buried  in  books — 
Oh,  Fanny!  they're  pitiful  sages; 

Who  could  not  in  one  of  your  looks 
Read  more  than  in  millions  of  pages! 

AstiootMny  finds  in  your  eyes 

Better  light  than  she  studies  above. 

And  Music  must  bonwv  your  sighs 
As  the  melody  fittest  far  Love. 
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In  Ethics — 'tis  you  that  can  check, 
In  a  minute,  their  doubts  and  their  q-'airels; 

Oh!  show  but  that  mole  on  your  neck, 
And  'twill  soon  put  an  end  to  their  morals. 

Your  Arithmetic  only  can  trip 

When  to  kiss  and  to  count  you  endeavor; 
But  eloquence  glows  on  your  lip 

When  you  swear  that  you'll  love  me  for  ever. 

Thus  you  see  what  a  brilliant  alliance 

Of  arts  is  assembled  in  you,— 
A  course  of  more  exquisite  science 

Man  never  seed  wish  to  pursue. 

And,  oh! — if  a  Fellow  like  me 

May  confer  a  diploma  of  hearts, 
With  my  lip  thus  I  seal  your  degree, 

My  divine  little  Mistress  of  Artal 

Thomas  iioort  [1779-iSs; 


"I'D  BE  A  BUTTERFLY" 

I'd  be  a  ButterAy  bom  in  a  bower, 

Where  roses  and  lilies  and  violets  meet; 
Roving  for  ever  from  flower  to  flower. 

And  kissing  all  buds  that  are  pretty  and  sweet! 
I'd  never  languish  tor  wealth,  or  for  power, 

I'd  never  sigh  to  see  slaves  at  my  feet: 
I'd  be  a  Butterfly  born  in  a  bower. 

Kissing  all  buds  that  are  pretty  and  sweet. 

0  could  I  pilfer  the  wand  of  a  fairy, 

I'd  have  a  pair  of  those  beautiful  wings; 
Their  summer  days'  ramble  is  sportive  and  airy, 

Hey  sleep  in  a  rose  when  the  nightingale  sings. 
Those  who  have  wealth  must  be  watchful  and  waiy; 

Power,  alasl  naught  but  raiseiy  brings! 
I'd  be  a  Butterfly,  sportive  and  airy, 

Rocked  in  a  rose  iriien  the  nightingale  singsl 
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What,  though  you  teil  me  each  gay  little  roVer 

Shrinks  from  the  iM^atb  of  the  first  autumn  day: 
Surely  'tis  better  when  summer  is  over 

To  die  when  all  fair  things  are  fading  away. 
Some  in  life's  nrinter  may  toil  to  discover 

Means  of  procuring  a  weaiy  delay — 
I'd  be  a  butterfly;  living,  a  rover. 

Dying  when  fair  things  are  fading  awayl 

Thomas  Haynes  Bayly  [i;q7-iS3gt 


"I'M  NOT  A  SINGLE  MAN  " 

LINES  WRITTEN  IN  A  YOUNG  LADV'G  ALBUM 

A  PEEtTY  task,  Mbs  S ,  to  ask 

A  Benedictine  pen, 
That  cannot  quite  at  freedom  write 

Like  those  of  other  men. 
No  lover's  plaint  my  Muse  must  paint 

To  fill  this  page's  span. 
But  be  correct  and  recollect 

I'm  not  a  single  man. 

Fray  only  think,  for  pen  and  ink 

How  hard  to  get  along. 
That  may  not  turn  on  words  that  bum, 

Or  Love,  the  life  of  songl 
Nine  Muses,  if  I  chooses,  I 

May  woo  all  in  a  dan; 
But  one  Miss  S     —  I  daren't  address — 

I'm  not  a  single  man. 

Scribblers  unwed,  with  little  head. 

May  eke  it  out  with  heart. 
And  in  their  lays  it  often  plays 

A  rare  first-fiddle  part. 
They  make  a  kiss  to  rhyme  with  Ubt, 

But  if  /  so  b^an, 
I  have  my  fears  about  my  eare — 

I'm  not  a  sio^e  man. 
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Upon  your  theek.  1  may  not  speak. 

Nor  on  your  lip  be  wann, 
I  must  be  wise  about  your  eyes. 

And  formal  with  your  fonn; 
Of  all  that  sort  of  thing,  in  short, 

On  T.  H.  Bayly's  plan, 
I  must  not  twine  a  single  line — 

I'm  not  a  single  man. 
A  watchman's  part  compels  my  heart 

To  keep  you  off  its  beat, 
And  I  might  dare  as  soon  to  swear 

At  you,  as  at  your  feet. 
I  can't  expire  in  passion's  fire 

As  other  poets  can — 
My  life  (she's  by)  won't  let  mc  die — 

I'm  not  a  single  man. 
Shut  out  from  love,  denied  a  dove. 

Forbidden  bow  and  dart; 
Without  a  groan  to  call  my  own. 

With  neither  hand  nor  hetut; 
To  Hymen  vowed,  and  not  allowed 

To  flirt  e'en  with  your  fan, 
Here  end,  as  just  a  friend,  I  must — 

I'm  not  a  single  roan. 

Tkomtu  Bood  |iTO«-i845l 

TO  —— 

We  met  but  in  one  giddy  dance. 

Good-night  joined  hands  with  greeting; 
And  twenty  thousand  things  may  chance 

Before  our  second  meeting; 
For  oh!  I  have  been  often  told 

That  all  the  world  grows  older, 
And  hearts  and  hopes  to-day  so  cold. 

To-morrow  must  be  colder. 
'  If  I  have  never  touched  the  string 

Beneath  your  chamber,  dear  one. 
And  never  said  one  civil  thing 

When  you  were  by  to  hear  one, — 
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If  I  have  made  no  rhymes  about 

Those  looks  which  conquer  Stoics, 

And  heard  those  angel  tones,  without 
One  fit  of  fair  heroics, — 

Yet  do  not,  though  the  world's  cold  school 

Some  bitter  truths  has  taught  me, 
Oh,  do  not  deem  me  quite  the  fool 

Which  wiser  friends  have  thought  me! 
There  is  one  charm  I  still  could  feci, 

If  no  one  laughed  at  feeling; 
One  dream  my  lute  could  still  reveal, — 

If  it  were  worth  revealing. 

But  Folly  little  cares  what  name 

Of  friend  or  foe  she  handles. 
When  merriment  directs  the  game, 

And  midnight  dims  the  candles; 
I  know  that  Folly's  breath  is  weak 

And  would  not  stir  a  feather; 
But  yet  I  would  not  have  her  speak 

Your  name  and  mine  together. 

Oh  no!  this  life  is  dark  and  bright, 

Half  rapture  and  half  sorrow; 
My  heart  is  very  full  to-night, 

My  cup  shall  be  to-morrowl 
But  they  shall  never  know  from  me. 

On  any  one  condition. 
Whose  health  made  bright  my  Burgundy, 

Whose  beauty  was  my  vision! 

Winlhrop  Mac^worlh  Praed  [1803-1839I 


THE  \1CAR 

Some  years  ago,  ere  Time  and  Taste 
Had  turned  our  parish  topsy-turvy, 

When  Darnel  Park  was  Darnel  Waste, 
And  roads  as  little  known  as  scurvy, 
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The  man  who  lost  his  way  between 
St.  Mary's  Hill  and  Sandy  Thicket, 

Was  always  shown  across  the  Green, 
And  guided  to  the  Parson's  wicket. 

Back  flew  the  bolt  of  lissom  lath ; 

Fair  Margaret,  in  her  tidy  kirtle. 
Led  the  lorn  traveller  up  the  path 

Through  clean-dipt  rows  of  boi  and  myrtle; 
And  Don  and  Sancho,  Tramp  and  Tray, 

Upon  the  parlor  steps  collected. 
Wagged  all  their  tails,  and  seemed  to  say, 

"Our  master  knows  you;  you're  expected! " 

Up  rose  the  Reverend  Doctor  Brown, 

Up  rose  the  Doctor's  "winsome  marrow"; 
The  lady  laid  her  knitting  down, 

Her  husband  clasped  his  ponderous  Barrow; 
Whate'er  the  stranger's  caste  or  creed, 

Pundit  or  papist,  saint  or  sinner, 
He  found  a  stable  for  his  steed, 

And  welcome  for  himself,  and  diooeF. 

If,  when  he  reached  his  journey's  end, 

And  warmed  himself  in  court  or  college, 
He  had  not  gained  an  honest  friend,  ' 

And  twenty  curious  scraps  of  knowledge;— 
If  he  departed  as  he  came, 

With  no  new  light  on  love  or  liquor, — 
Good  sooth,  the  traveller  was  to  blame, 

And  not  the  Vicarage,  nor  the  Vicar. 

His  talk  was  like  a!  stream  which  runs 

With  rapid  change  from  rocks  to  roses; 
It  slipped  from  politics  to  puns; 

It  passed  from  Mahomet  to  Moses; 
Beginoiog  with  the  laws  which  keep 

The  planets  in  their  radiant  courses. 
And  ending  with  some  precept  deep 

For  dressing  eels  or  shoeing  horses. 
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He  was  a  shrewd  and  sound  divine. 

Of  loud  Disaent  the  mortal  terror; 
And  when,  by  dint  of  page  and  line, 

He  'atablMied  Truth,  or  staitled  Error, 
The  Baptist  found  him  far  too  deep, 

The  Deist  sighed  with  saving  sorrow. 
And  the  lean  Levite  went  to  sleep 

And  dreamed  of  tasting  pork  to-morrow. 

His  senrion  never  said  or  showed 

That  Earth  b  foul,  that  Heaven  is  gradous. 
Without  refreshment  on  the  road 

From  Jerome,  or  from  Athanasius; 
And  sure  a  righteous  zeal  inspii'ed 

The  band  and  head  that  penned  and  planned  them, 
For  all  who  understood,  admired, 

And  some  who  did  not  understand  them. 

He  wrote,  too,  in  a  quiet  way, 

Small  treatises,  and  smaller  verses, 
And  sage  remarks  on  chalk  and  clay, 

And  hints  to  noble  lordd  and  nurses; 
True  histories  of  last  year's  ghost; 

Lines  to  a  ringlet  or  a  turban; 
And  trifles  to  the  Moming  Post, 

And  nothings  for  Sylvanus  Urban. 

He  did  not  think  all  mischief  fair, 

Although  he  had  a  knack  of  joking; 
He  did  not  make  himself  a  bear, 

Although  he  had  a  taste  for  smoking; 
And  when  religious  sects  ran  mad, 

He  held,  in  spite  of  all  his  learning. 
That  if  a  man's  belief  is  bad, 

It  will  not  he  improved  by  burning. 

And  he  was  kind,  and  loved  to  sit 

In  the  low  hut  or  garnished  cottage, 
And  praise  the  fanner's  homely  wit, 

And  share  the  widow's  homelier  pottage. 
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At  his  approach  complaint  grew  mild. 
And  when  his  hand  unbaired  the  shutter, 

The  clammy  lips  o(  Fever  smiled 
The  welcome  which  they  could  not  utter. 

He  always  had  a  tale  for  me 

Of  Julius  Caesar  or  of  Venus; 
From  him  I  learned  the  rule  of  three, 

Cat's-cradle,  leap-frog,  and  Qum  genus. 
I  used  to  singe  his  powdered  wig, 

To  steal  the  staff  he  put  such  trust  in, 
And  make  the  puppy  dance  a  jig 

When  he  began  to  quote  Augustlnb. 

Alack,  the  change!    In  vain  I  locJt 

Fo'  haunts  in  which  my  boyhood  trifled; 
The  level  lawn,  the  trickling  broc*. 

The  trees  1  climbed,  the  beds  I  rifled. 
The  church  is  larger  than  before, 

You  reach  it  by  a  carriage  entry: 
It  holds  three  hundred  people  more. 

And  pews  are  fitted  up  for  gentry. 

Sit  in  the  Vicar's  seat ;  you'll  hear 

The  doctrine  of  a  gentle  Johnian, 
Whose  hand  is  white,  whose  voice  ia  dear. 

Whose  phrase  is  very  Ciceronian. 
Where  is  the  old  man  laid?    Look  down. 

And  construe  on  the  slab  before  you: 
"BicjaccI  Gulidmtfs  Brottrn, 

Vir  nuUd  tion  donandus  lauru." 

WinUiTop  MackwarUt  Pratd  [i3oi-i: 


THE  BELLE  OF  THE  BALL-ROOM 

Years,  years  ago,  ere  yet  my  dreams 
Had  been  of  being  wise  or  witty; 

Ere  I  had  done  with  writing  themes, 
Or  yawned  o'er  this  infernal  Chitty; — 
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Years,  years  ago,  while  all  my  joy 

Were  in  my  fowling-iHece  and  filiy; 
In  short,  while  I  was  yet  a  boy, 

1  fell  in  love  with  Lauca  Lilly. 

I  saw  her  at  the  County  Ball; 

There,  when  the  sounds  of  flute  and  fiddle 
Gave  signal  sweet  in  that  old  hall 

Of  hands  across  and  down  the  middle. 
Hers  was  the  subtlest  ^>ell  by  far 

0(  all  that  sets  young  hearts  romandng: 
She  was  our  queen,  our  rose,  our  star; 

And  then  she  danced, — oh,  heaven,  her  dandng! 

Dark  was  her  hair,  her  hand  was  white; 

Her  voice  was  exquisitely  tender; 
Her  eyes  were  fuH  of  liquid  light; 

I  never  saw  a  waist  so  slender; 
Her  every  look,  her  every  smile. 

Shot  rif^t  and  left  a  score  of  arrows; 
I  thought  'twas  Venus  from  her  isle. 

And  wondered  where  she'd  left  her  sparrows. 

She  talked  of  politics  or  prayers. — 

Of  Soulhey's  prose,  or  Wordsworth's  soimets, 
Of  dangers  or  of  dandng  bears, 

Of  battles,  or  the  last  new  bonnets; 
By  candle-light,  at  twelve  o'clock. 

To  me  it  mattered  not  a  tittle. 
If  those  bright  lips  had  quoted  Locke, 

I  might  have  thought  they  murmured  Little. 

Through  sunny  May,  through  sultry  June, 

I  loved  her  with  a  tove  eternal; 
I  spoke  her  praises  to  the  moon, 

I  wrote  them  to  the  Sunday  Journal. 
My  modKr  laughed ;  I  soon  found  out 

That  ancient  ladies  have  no  feeling: 
My  father  frowned;  but  bow  should  gout 

See  any  happiness  in  kneeling? 
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She  was  the  daughter  of  a  dean, 

Rich,  (at,  and  rather  apoplectic; 
She  liad  one  brother  just  thirteen, 

Whose  color  was  extremely  hectic; 
Her  grandmother,  for  many  a  year, 

Had  fed  the  parish  with  her  bounty; 
Her  second  cousin  was  a  peer, 

And  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county. 

But  titles  and  the  three-per-cents. 

And  mortgages,  and  great  relations. 
And  India  bonds,  and  tithes  and  rents, 

Oh,  what  are  they  to  love's  sensations? 
Black  eyes,  fair  forehead,  clustering  locks, — 

Such  wealth,  such  honors,  Cupid  chooses; 
He  cares  as  little  for  the  stocks. 

As  Baron  Rothsdiild  for  the  Muses. 

She  sketched;  the  vale,  the  wood,  the  beach, 

Grew  lovelier  from  her  pencil's  shading; 
She  botanized;  I  envied  each 

Young  blossom  in  her  boudoir  fatiing: 
She  warbled  Handel;  it  was  grand, — 

She  made  the  Catilina  jealous; 
She  touched  the  organ;  1  could  stand 

For  hours  and  hours  to  blow  the  bellowa. 

She  kept  an  album,  too,  at  home, 

Well  liUed  with  alt  an  album's  glories; 
Paintings  of  butterflies -and  RiNne, 

Patterns  for  trimmings,  Persian  stories, 
Soft  songs  to  Julia's  cockatoo. 

Fierce  odes  to  famine  and  to  slaughter. 
And  autographs  of  Prince  Lcboo, 

And  recipes  for  elder- water. 

And  she  was  flattered,  worshipped,  bored; 

Her  steps  were  watched,  her  dress  was  noted; 
Her  poodle-dog  was  quite  adored; 

Her  sayings  were  extremely  quoted. 
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She  laughed,  and  every  heart  was  glad, 

As  if  the  taxes  were  abolished; 
She  Irowned,  and  every  look  was  sad, 

As  il  the  opera  were  demolished. 

She  smiled  on  many  just  for  fuD, — 

I  knew  that  there  was  nothing  in  it; 
I  was  the  first,  the  only  one 

Her  heart  had  thought  of  for  a  minute. 
I  knew  it,  for  she  told  me  so, 

In  phrase  which  was  divinely  moulded; 
She  wrote  a  charming  hand,  and  oh, 

How  sweetly  all  her  notes  were  folded! 

Our  love  was  like  most  other  loves,^ 

A  little  glow,  a  little  shiver, 
A  rosebud  and  a  pair  of  gloves, 

And  "Fly  Not  Yet,"  upon  the  river; 
Some  jealousy  of  some  one's  heir, 

Some  hopes  of  dying  broken-hearted; 
A  miniature,  a  lock  of  hair, 

The  usual  vows,— ^nd  then  we  parted. 

We  parted:  months  and  years  ndled  by; 

We  met  again  four  summers  after. 
Our  parting  was  all  sob  and  sigh,— 

Out  meeting  was  all  mirth  and  laughter; 
For,  in  my  heart's  most  secret  cell. 

There  had  been  many  other  lodgers; 
And  she  was  not  the  ball-room's  belle. 

But  only  Mrs. — Something— Rogers! 

Winlhrop  Mackworlh  Praed  [iSoi-i83!>1 


THE  FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN 

I'll  sing  you  a  good  old  song, 

Made  by  a  good  old  pate, 
Of  a  fine  old  English  gentleman 

Who  had  an  old  estate. 
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And  who  kept  up  his  old  mansion 

Al  a  bountiful  old  rate; 
With  a  good  old  porter  to  relieve 

The  old  poor  at  his  gate, 
Like  a  fine  old  English  gentleman 

All  of  the  olden  time. 

His  hall  so  old  was  hung  around 

With  pikes  and  guns  and  bows, 
And  swords,  and  good  old  bucklers. 

That  had  stood  some  tough  old  blows; 
Twas  there  "his  worship"  held  his  state 

In  doublet  and  trunk  hose, 
And  quaffed  his  cup  of  good  old  sack. 

To  warm  his  good  old  nose, 
Like  a  fine  old  English  gentleman 

All  of  the  olden  time. 

When  winter's  cold  brought  frost  and  snow, 

He  opened  house  to  all; 
And  though  threescore  and  ten  his  years. 

He  featly  led  the  ball; 
Nor  was  the  houseless  wanderer 

E'er  driven  from  his  hall; 
For  while  he  feasted  all  the  great, 

He  ne'er  forgot  the  small; 
Like  a  fine  old  English  gentleman 

All  of  the  olden  time, 

But  time,  though  old,  is  strong  inflight, 

And  years  rolled  swiftly  by; 
And  Autumn's  falling  Igaves  proclaimed 

This  good  old  man  must  die! 
He  laid  him  down  right  tranquilly. 

Gave  up  life's  latest  sigh; 
And  mournful  stillness  reigned  around, 

And  tears  bedewed  each  eye, 
For  this  fine  old  English  gentleman 

All  of  the  olden  time. 
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Now  surely  this  b  belter  far 

Than  all  the  new  parade 
Of  theaters  and  fancy  balls, 

"At  home"  and  masquerade: 
And  much  more  economjcal. 

For  all  his  bills  were  paid, 
Then  leave  your  new  vagaries  quite, 

And  take  up  the  old  trade 
Of  a  fine  old  English  geutlemaD, 

All  of  the  olden  time. 

A  TERNARIE  OF   LITTLES,  UPON  A  PIPKIN   OF 
JELLY  SENT  TO  A  LADY 

A  LITTLE  Saint  best  fits  a  little  Shrine, 

A  little  Prop  best  fils  a  little  Vine, 

As  my  small  Cruse  best  fils  my  little  Wine. 

A  little  Seed  best  fils  a  little  Soil, 
A  little  Trade  best  fits  a  little  Toil, 
As  my  small  Jar  best  fits  my  little  Oil. 

A  little  Bin  best  fits  a  little  Bread, 
A  little  Garland  fils  a  little  Head, 
As  my  Mnall  Stufi  best  fits  my  little  Shed. 

A  little  lieanh  best  fits  a  little  Fire, 

A  little  Chapel  fits  a  little  Quire, 

As  my  small  Bell  best  fits  my  little  Spire. 

A  lillle  Stream  best  fits  a  little  Boat, 

A  little  Lead  best  fits  a  lillle  Float. 

As  my  small  Pipe  be^  fits  my  little  Note. 

A  little  Meat  best  fits  a  little  Belly, 

As  sweetly,  lady,  give  me  leave  lo  tell  ye. 

This  little  I^kin  fits  this  little  Jelly. 

SoberlUerrki  [1591-1674) 
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CHIVALRY  AT  A  DISCOUNT 
Fair  cousin  mine!  the  golden  days 

Of  old  romance  are  over; 
And  rainstreb  now  care  naught  for  bays. 

Nor  damseb  for  a  lover; 
And  hearts  are  cold,  and  lips  are  mute 

That  kindled  once  with  passion, 
And  now  we've  neither  lance  nor  lute, 

And  tilting's  out  of  fashion. 
Yet  weeping  Beauty  mourns  the  time 

When  Love  found  words  in  flowers; 
When  softest  sighs  were  breathed  in  riiyme, 

And  sweetest  songs  in  bowers; 
Now  wedlock  is  a  sober  thing- 
No  more  of  chains  or  forges! — 
A  plain  young  man— a  plain  gold  ring — 

The  curate — and  St.  George's. 
Then  every  cross-bow  had  a  string. 

And  every  heart  a  fetter; 
And  making  love  was  quite  the  thing. 

And  making  verses  better; 
And  maiden-aunts  were  never  seen. 

And  gallant  beaux  were  plenty; 
And  lasses  married  at  sixteen. 

And  died  at  one-and- twenty. 

Then  hawking  was  a  noble  sport, 

And  chess  a  pretty  science; 
And  huntsmen  learned  to  blow  a  morte. 

And  heralds  a  defiance; 
And  knights  and  spearmen  showed  their  mi^t, 

And  timid  hinds  took  warning; 
And  hypocras  was  waitaed  at  night, 

And  coursers  in  the  morning. 

Then  plumes  and  pennons  were  pr^>ared. 

And  patron-saints  were  lauded; 
And  noble  deeds  were  bravely  dared, 

And  noble  dames  applauded - 
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And  Beauty  played  the  leech's  part, 

And  wounds  were  heded  with  syrup; 
And  warriors  sometimes  lost  a  heart, 

But  never  lost  a  stirrup. 

Then  theiE  was  no  such  thing  as  Fe*r, 

And  no  such  word  as  Reason; 
And  Faith  was  like  a  ptHDted  spear, 

And  Fickleness  was  treason; 
And  hearts  were  so(t,  though  blows  woe  hard; 

But  when  the  fight  was  over, 
A  brimming  goblet  cheered  the  board. 

His  Lady's  smile  the  lover. 

Ay,  those  were  golden  days!    The  moon 

Had  then  her  true  adorers; 
And  there  were  lyres  and  lutes  in  tune. 

And  no  such  thing  as  snorers; 
And  lovers  swam,  and  held  at  naught 

Streams  broader  than  the  Mccsey; 
And  fifty  thousand  would  have  fought 

For  a  smile  from  Lady  Jersey. 

Then  people  wore  an  iron  vest, 

And  had  no  use  for  tailors; 
And  the  arlizans  who  lived  the  best 

Were  armorers  and  nailers; 
And  steel  was  measured  by  the  ell, 

And  trousers  hncd  with  leather; 
And  jesters  wore  a  cap  and  bell. 

And  kni^ts  a  cap  and  feather. 

Then  single  folks  might  live  at  ease, 

And  married  ones  might  sever; 
Uncommon  doctors  had  their  fees, 

But  Doctor's  Commons  never; 
O!  had  we  in  those  times  been  bred, 

Fair  cousin,  for  thy  glances, 
Instead  of  breaking  Priscian's  head, 

I  bad  been  breaking  lancesi 
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THE  BALLAD  OF  BOUILLABAISSE 

A  STREET  there  is  in  I'aris  famous, 

Tor  which  no  rhyme  our  language  yields, 
Rue  Neuve  des  Pclits  Champs  its  name  is — 

The  New  Street  of  the  LitUe  Fields; 
And  there's  an  inn,  not  rich  and  splendid, 

But  still  in  comfortable  case — 
The  which  in  youth  I  oft  attended. 

To  eat  a  bowl  of  Bouillabaisse. 
This  Bouillabaisse  a.  noble  dish  is — 

A  sort  of  soup,  or  broth,  or  brew. 
Or  hotchpotch  of  all  sorts  of  fishes. 

That  Greenwich  never  could  outdo; 
Green  herbs,  red  peppers,  mussels,  sallem, 

Soles,  onions,  garlic,  roach,  and  dace; 
All  these  you  eat  at  Terrfi's  tavern. 

In  that  one  dish  of  Bouillabaisse. 
Indeed,  a  rich  and  savory  stew  'tis; 

And  true  philosopher,  methinks, 
Who  love  all  sorts  of  natural  beauties, 

Should  love  good  victuals  and  good  drinks 
And  Cordelier  or  Benedictine 

Might  gladly,  sure,  his  lot  embrace, 
Nor  find  a  fast-day  too  afflicting, 

Which  served  him  up  a  Bouillabaisse. 

I  wonder  if  the  house  still  there  b? 

Yes,  here  the  lamp  is  as  befix^; 
The  smiling,  red-cheeked  ficaitlere  is 

Still  opening  oysters  at  the  door. 
Is  Terrfi  still  aUvc  and  able? 

I  recollect  his  4foil  grimace; 
He'd  come  and  smile  before  your  table 

And  hope  you  liked  your  Bouillabaisse. 
We  enter;  nothing's  changed  or  c4der. 

"How's  Monsieur  Tend,  waiter,  pray?" 
The  waiter  stares  and  shrugs  hia  shoulder;— 

"Monsieur  is  dead  this  many  a  day." 
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"It  is  the  tot  of  saint  and  sinner. 

So  honest  Tent's  run  his  racel" 
"What  will  Monsieur  require  for  dinner?" 

"Say,  do  you  still  cook  Bouillabasse?" 

"Oh,  oui,  Monsieur,"'8  the  waiter's  answer; 

"Quel  vin  Monsieur  dfaire-t-il?" 
"Tell  me  a  good  one."    "That  I  can,  Sir; 

The  Chai" 
"  So  Terrfi's  n 

My  old  w 
"He's  done  Irinking, 

With  Bui 

My  old  accustomed  corner  here  is, — 

The  table  still  b  in  the  nook; 
Ah  I  vanished  many  a  busy  year  is, 

This  well-known  chair  since  last  I  took, 
^Vhen  first  I  saw  ye,  cari  luoghi, 

I'd  scarce  a  beard  upon  my  face, 
And  now  a  griziiled,  grim  old  fogy, 

I  sit  and  wait  for  Bouillabaisse. 

Where  are  you,  old  companions  trusty 

Of  early  days  here  met  to  dine? 
Come,  waiter!  quick,  a  flagon  crusty — 

111  pledge  them  in 
The  kind  old  voices  : 

My  memory  can  q 
Around  ihe  board  th 

And  share  the  win 

There's  Jack  has  made  a  wondrous  marriage; 

There's  laughing  Tom  is  laughing  yet; 
There's  brave  Augustus  drives  his  carriage; 

There's  poor  old  Fred  in  the  Gaaette; 
On  James's  head  the  graas  is  growing: 

Good  I^rd !  the  world  has  wagged  apace 
Since  here  we  set  the  Claret  flowing. 

And  drank,  and  ate  the  Bouillabaisse. 
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Ah  me!  how  quick  the  days  are  ffitting! 

I  mind  me  of  a  time  that's  gone. 
When  here  I'd  sit,  as  now  I'm  sittiog, 

In  this  same  place — but  not  alone. 
A  fair  young  form  was  nestled  near  me, 

A  dear,  dear  face  looked  fondly  up. 
And  sweetly  spoke  and  smiled  to  cheer  me. 

— There's  no  one  now  to  share  my  cup.  .  ,  . 

I  drink  it  as  the  Fates  ordain  it. 

Come,  fill  it,  and  have  done  with  rhymes; 
Fill  up  the  lonely  glass,  and  drain  it 

In  memory  of  dear  old  limes. 
Welcome  the  wine,  whate'er  the  seal  is; 

And  sit  you  down  and  say  your  grace 
With  thankful  heart,  whate'er  the  meal  is. 
— Here  comes  the  smoking  Bouillabaisse! 

Wiiliam  Maktpeace  Thackeray  [i8ii~il 

TO  MY  GRANDMOTHER 

A    PICTURE    BY   MK.   ROHNEX 


This  Relative  of  mine 
Was  she  seven  ty-and-nine 

When  she  died? 
By  the  canvas  may  be  seen 
How  she  looked  at  seventeen, 

As  a  Bride. 

Beneath  a  summer  tree 
Her  maiden  reverie 

Has  a  charm; 
Her  ringlets  are  in  taste; 
What  an  arm!  and  what  a  waist 

For  an  arm! 

,  With  her  bridal-wreath,  bouquet, 
Lace,  farthingale,  and  gay 
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To-  My  Grandmother 


If  Romuey's  couch  be  true, 
What  a  lucky  dog  were  you, 
Grandpapa t 

Her  lip3  are  sweet  as  love; 

They  are  parting!    Do  they  move? 

Are  they  dumb? 
Her  eyes  are  blue,  and  beam 
Beseechingly,  and  seem 

,Tosaj;,  "Come!" 

What  funny  fancy  slips 

From  atween  these  cheny  lips? 

Whisper  rac, 
Fair  Sorceress  in  paint, 
What  canon  says  I  mayn't 

Marry  thee? 

That  good-for-nothing  Time 
Has  a  confideQce  sublime! 

Whetrlfiiat 
Saw  this  Lady,  in  my  youth. 
Her  winters  had,  forsooth, 

Done  their  worst. 

Her  locks,  as  white  as  snow, 
Once  shamed  the  swarthy  cnJW; 

By-and-by 
That  fowl's  avenging  sprite 
Set  his  cruel  foot  for  spite 

Near  her  eye. 

Her  rounded  form  was  lean, 
And  her  silk  was  bombazine: 

WeU  I  wot 
With  her  needles  would  she  sit. 
And  for  hours  would  she  knit,— 

WoMid  she  not? 
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Ah  perishable  day! 

Her  charms  bad  dropped  aw^ 

One  by  one: 
llut  if  she  heaved  a  sigh 
With  a  burden,  it  was,  "Thy 

WiHbedone." 

In  travail,  as  in  tears, 
With  the  fardel  of  her  years 

Overpressed, 
In  mercy  she  was  borne 
Where  the  weary  and  the  worn 

Are  at  rest. 

Oh,  if  you  now  are  there, 
And  sweet  as  once  you  'Mre, 

Grandmamma, 
This  nether  world  agrees 
You'll  all  the  better  please 

Grandpapa. 

Frederick  Lockcr-Lam/isoH 

MY  MISTRESS'S  BOOTS 


They  nearly  slrike  me  dumb, — 
I  tremble  when  they  come 

Pit-a-pat: 
This  palpitalion  mcQns 
These  Boots  are  G<Taldine'!^~ 

Think,  of  tball 

O,  where  did  hunter  win 
So  delicate  a  skin 

For  her  feet? 
You  lucky  litlle  kid. 
You  perished,  so  you  did. 

For  my  Sweet. 

The  f anry  stitchiDg  gleams 
On  the  sides,  and  in  the  wains. 
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My  Mistress's  Boots 

And  reveals 
That  the  Pixies  were  the  wags 
Who  lipped  these  funny  tags, 

And  these  heels. 


For  Geny's  debonair. 

And  innocent  and  fair 

As  a  rose; 
She's  an  Angel  in  a  frock, — 
She's  an  Angel  with  a  dock 

To  her  hose! 

The  simpletons  who  squeeze 
Their  pretty  Iocs  to  please  , 

Mandarins, 
Would  positively  flinch 
From  venturing  to  pinch 

Geraldine's.  i 

Cinderella's  lefts  and  rights 
To  Geraldine's  were  frights: 

And  I  trow 
The  Damsel,  deftly  shod, 
Has  dutifully  trod 

UnlU  now. 

Come,  Gerry,  smce  it  sufts 
Such  a  pretty  Puss  (in  Boots)' 

These  to  don, 
Set  your  dainty  hand  awhile 
On  my  shoulder.  Dear,  and  Fll 

Put  them  on, 

Frtdmck  Ladto'-LampMn  [i 
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The  Kindly  Mum 


A  GARDEN  LYRIC 

CERALDINB  AND  I 


We  have  loitered  aod  laughed  in  the  flowery  croft. 

We  have  met  under  wintry  skies; 
Her  voice  is  the  dearest  voice,  and  soft 

Is  (he  h'ght  in  her  wistful  eyes; 
It  is  bliss  in  the  silent  woods,  among 

Gay  crowds,  or  in  any  place, 
To  mould  her  mind,  to  gaze  in  her  young 
Confiding  face. 

For  ever  may  roses  divinely  blow, 

And  wine-dark  pansies  charm 
By  that  prim  box  path  where  I  felt  the  ^ow 

Of  her  dimpled,  trusting  ann, 
And  the  sweep  of  her  silk  as  she  turned  and  smiled 

A  smile  as  pure  as  her  pearls; 
The  breeze  was  in  love  with  the  darEng  Child, 
And  coaxed  her  curls. 

She  showed  me  her  ferua  and  woodbine  sprays. 

Foxglove  and  jasmine  stars, 
A  mist  of  blue  in  the  beds,  a  blaze 

Of  red  in  the  celadon  jars: 
And  velvety  bees  in  convolvulus  bells. 

And  roses  of  bountiful  Spring. 
But  I  said — "Though  roses  and  bees  have  spdls, 
They  have  thorn,  and  sting." 

She  showed  me  ripe  peaches  behind  a  net 

As  fine  as  her  veil,  and  fai 
Goldfish  a-gape,  who  lazily  met 

For  her  crumbs— I  grudged  thero  that! 
A  squirrelj,  some  rabbits  with  long  lop  ears, 

Aijd  guinea-pigs,  toitoise-shell — wee; 
And  I  told  her  that  eloquent  truth  inheres 
J.      I  In  all  we  see. 
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Mra.  Smith    .  fj^^ 


I  lifted  her  doe  by  its  lops,  quoth  I, 

"  Evea  bete  deep  meaning  lies,- — 
Why  have  squirrels  these  ajnple  tails,  odd  why 

Have  rabbits  these  prominent  eyes?" 
She  smiled  and  said,  as  she  twiried  her  veil, 
"For  some  nice  little  cause,  no  doubt — 
If  you  Utt  a  guinea-pig  up  by  the  tail 
His  eyes  drop  out ! " 

Frtdtrkt  Locker-LaMpioit  ItSii-tSgs) 

MRS.   SMITH 

Btith-luiaip/Ttwid.    Tin  etrdi  art  doll. 

Oar  froUc  tamts  an  t'cr; 
rKlauthfd.and  fi^id.aiuClBctd.    Pvc  fdl— 

AUilaUfalmrmtfll 
yen  Wilt  fMf  *  is  vhiK  skt  lira. 

Vim  spite  is  irkrfr  iht  mti  mt; — 
/  (Mnt  Ikalifslu  r^Ufortita. 

Last  year  I  trod  these  fields  with  Di, — 
Fields  fresh  with  dover  and  with  rye; 

They  now  seem  aridv 
Then  Di  was  fair  and  single;  how 
Unfair  it  seems  on  me,  for  now 

Di's  fair, — and  married! 

A  blissful  swain, — 1  scorned  the  song 
Whjdi  tells  Q9  tlmagh  yoang  Love  is  sttoog, 

The  Fates  are  stronger: 
Then  breezes  blew  a  boon  to  men, 
T\Ka  buttemips  were  brig^,  and  Um 

The  giase  was  tobger. 

That  diur  I  saw,  and  much  esteemed, 
Di's  ankles,  that  the  clover  seemed 

Indined  to  smother: 
It  twitched,  and  soon  uiKied  (for  fxn) 
The  ribbons  of  her  shoes,  first  one. 

And  then  the  other. 

I'm  told  that  virgins  augiu'  some 
MisfaTtiuiQ  if  their  sho&«tnnga  aamt 
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To  grier  on  Priiay: 
And  so  did  Di, — and  then  her  |Mide 
Decreed  that  shoe-strings  bo  untied. 

Of  course  I  knell;  with  fiiigen  deft 
I  lied  the  ri^t,  and  tied  the  left: 

SaysDi,  "Thisslubble 
la  very  stupid! — as  I  live 
I'm  quite  ashamed! — I'm  shocked  to  give 

You  so  much  trouble!" 

For  answer  I  was  fain  to  sink 

To  what  we  all  would  say  and  think 

Were  Beauty  present; 
"Don't  mention  sucb  a  simple  act — 
A  trouble?  not  the  least!    In  fact 

It's  rather  pleasant!" 

I  trust  that  Love  will  never  tease 
Poor  little  Di,  or  prove  that  he's 

A  gncekss  rover. 
She's  happy  now  as  Mrs.  Smitk — 
But  less  polite  when  walking  with 

Her  chosen  lover! 

Hetgh^io!   Altbou^  no  mtxal  clinp 
To  Di's  blue  eyes,  and  aandal  atnngs. 

We  had  our  quarrels. 
I  think  that  Smith  b  thou^t  an  ass, — 
I  know  that  when  they  walk  in  gnss 

She  wears  balmorais. 

Preirrici  Lockcr-Lemptait  [1811- 


THE  SKELETON  IN  THE  CtrPBO.\RD 

The  characters  of  great  and  small 

Come  ready  made,  we  can't  bespeak  one; 

Their  sides  are  many,  too,  and  aH 

(Except  oors^ves)  have  got  a.  we^  one. 
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The  Skeleton  in  the  Cupboard     1735 

Some  sanguine  people  love  for  life. 

Some  love  their  hobby  till  it  flings  them. 

How  many  love  a  pretty  wife 
For  love  of  the  tdal  she  brings  them!  .  .  . 

A  httJe  to  relieve  ray  mind 

I've  thrown  ofT  this  disjointed  chatter, 


We  all  have  secrets:  you  have  one 

Which  may  n't  be  quite  your  charming  spouse's; 
We  all  lock  up  a  Skeleton 

In  some  grim  chamber  of  our  houses; 
Familiars  who  exhaust  their  days 

And  nighta  in  probing  where  our  ^art  is. 
And  who,  (or  all  their  spiteful  ways, 

Are  "silent,  unassuming  Parties." 

We  hug  this  Phantom  we  detest, 

Rarely  we  let  it  cross  our  portsis: 
It  is  a  most  exacting  guest, 

And  we  are  much  afflicted  raortals. 
Your  neighbor  Gay,  that  jovial  wight. 

As  Divfs  rich,  and  brave  as  Hector, 
Poor  Gay  steals  twenty  times  a  night, 

On  shaking  knees,  to  see  his  Specter. 

Old  Dives  fears  a  pauper  fate, 

So  hoarding  is  his  ruling  passim:— 
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Ah  me,  the  World!    How  fast  it  Spins  1 

The  beWams  dance,  the  caldron  biAbJes; 
They  shriek,  they  stir  it  for  our  sins, 

And  we  must  drain  it  for  our  troubles. 
We  toil,  wc  groan ;  the  cry  for  love 

Mounts  up  from  this  poor  seething  city. 
And  yet  I  know  wc  have  above 

A  Father,  infinite  in  pity. 
When  Beauty  smiles,  when  Sorrow  weeps. 

Where  sunbeams  play,  where  shadows  darken, 
One  inmate  of  our  dwelling  keeps 

Us  ghastly  carnival;  but  hearken! 
How  dry  the  rattle  of  the  bones! 

That  sound  was  not  to  make  you  start  meant: 
.    Standby!    Your  humble  servant  owns 

The  Tenant  of  this  Dark  Apartment. 

Frederick  Lockcr-Lampson  [i8;j-i8gsl 

A  TERRIBLE  INFANT 

I  sECOLtscT  a  nurse  called  ,\nn, 

Who  tarried  me  about  the  grass. 
And  one  fine  day  a  fine  young  man 

Came  up,.aad  kissed  the  pretty  lass: 

She  did  not  make  the  least  objection! 

Thinks  I,  "Aba.! 

When  I  can  talk,  I'll  toll  Mamma." 

—And  that's  my  earliest  recollection. 

Fredmck  Lotkcr-Lampion  [18)1-1895! 


COMPANIONS 

A  TAXE  OF  A  GKANDPATHEE 

I  KNOW  not  of  what  we  pondered 

Or  made  pretty  pretence  to  talk. 
As,  her  hand  within  mine,  we  wandered 

Toward  the  poo!  by  the  lime-tree  walk. 
While  the  dew  tell  in  showera  from  the  passion  flowers 

And  the  blush-rose  bent  on  her  stalk. 
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Compariions  1,73 

I  cannot  recall  her  figure;  .  _    .; 

Was  it  regal  as  Juno's  own? 
Or  only  a  trifle  bigger  / 

Than  the  elves  who  surround  the  throne 
Of  the  Fairy  Queen,  and  ate  seen,  I  ween. 

By  mortals  in  dreams  alcoie? 

What  her  eyes  were  like  I  know  not; 

Perhaps  they  were  blurred  with  tears; 
And  perhaps  in  yon  skies  there  glow  not 

(On  the  contrajy)  dearer  spheres. 
No!  as  to  her  eyes  I  am  just  as  wise 

As  you  or  flie  cat,  my  dears.  ' 

Her  teeth,  I  presume,  were  "pearit": 
But  <itfafch  was  she,  brunette  or  blDode? 

Her  hair,  was  it  quaintly  curly,  ■     .   r 

Or  as  straight  as  a  beadle's  i^and? 

That  I  failed  to  t^marlc)  it  was  rather  <laik' 
And  shadowy  round  the  pond. 

Then  the  hood  that  lepoaed  30  snu^y  ■    • 

In  mine, — was  it  plump  or  spare? 
Was  the  countenance  fair  or  ugly?  ■.  .  ■\ 

Nsy,  diildren,  you  have  me  there!  i 

My  eyes  were  p'hf^>s  blurred ;  and  besidea  I'd  heard 

That  it's  honibly  ra&c  to  stare. 

And  I, — ^was  I  brusque  and  surly?  , 

Or  oppressively  bland  and  fond? 
Was  I  partial  to  rising  early? 

Or  why  did  we  twain  abscond. 
When  nobody  knew,  from  tbe  pubUc  view 

To  prowl  by  o  misty  pond?  , 

What  passed,  what  was  felt  or  spoken,— 
Whether  anything  passed  at  all, —  , 

And  whether  the  heart  was  ^^roken  , 

That  beat  under  that  sheltering  shawl, — 

(If  shawl  she  had  on,  which  I  doubt), — basigqoe, 
Yes,  gone  from  me  past  recall.  .  ,  1 
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Was  1  haply  the  lady's  suitor? 

Or  her  uncle?    I  can't  make  out; 
Ask  your  governess,  dears,  or  tutor. 

For  myself,  I'm  in  hopeless  doubt 
As  to  why  we  were  there,  who  on  eatth  we  wwe. 

And  what  this  is  all  about. 

Charles  Stuart  CalverUy  [1831-188*1 


A  FAMILY  POBTRAIT 

Grandmother's  mother;  her  age,  1  gjiess. 
Thirteen  summers,  or  something  less; 
Girlish  bust,  but  womanly  air; 
Smooth,  square  forehead  with  uprolled  hair; 
Lips  that  lover  has  never  kissed ; 
Taper  fingers  and  lender  wrist; 
Hanging  sleeves  of  stiff  brocade; 
So  they  painted  the  liuk  maid. 

On  her  hand  aparrol  green 
Sits  unmoving  and  broods  serene. 
Hold  up  the  canwaa  foil  in  view,— 
Look!  there's  a  rent  the  light  shioea  throu^, 
■    Dark  with  a  century's  fringe  of  dust, — 
That  was  a  Red-Coat's  tapier-thmrt ! 
Such  is  the  tale  the  lady  old, 
Dorothy's  daughter's  daughter,  told. 

Who  the  painter  was  none  may  lell,- 
One  whose  best  was  not  over  well; 
Hard  and  dry.  it  must  be  confessed, 
Flat  as  a  rose  that  has  long  been  pressed; 
Yet  in  her  cheek  the  hues  are  bright, 
Dainty  colors  of  red  and  white, 
And  in  her  slender  shape  are  seen 
Hint  and  promise  6f  stately  mien. 

'Look  not  on  her  with  eyes  of  scom,^ 
Dorothy  Q.  was  a  lady  born! 
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Dorothy  Q  17; 

Ay!  since  the  galloping  Nonnaus  cune, 
England's  anoais  have  known  her  name; 
And  still  to  the  three-hilled  rebel  town 
Dear  is  that  ancient  name's  renown, 
For  many  a  civic  wreath  they  won, 
Tlie  youthful  sire  and  the  gray-haired  son. 

0  Damsel  Dorothy  I  Dorothy  Q.I 
Strange  is  the  gift  that  I  owe  to  you; 
Such  a  gift  as  never  a  king 
Save  to  daughter  or  son  might  bring, — 
All  my  tenure  of  heart  and  hand. 
All  my  title  to  house  and  land; 
Mother  and  sister  and  child  and  wife 
And  joy  and  sorrow  and  death  and  life  I 

What  if  a  hundred  years  ago 

Those  close-shut  lips  had  answered  No, 

When  forth  the  tremulous  question  came 

That  cost  the  maiden  her  Norman  name, 

And  under  the  folds  that  look  so  still 

The  bodice  swelled  with  the  bosom's  thrill? 

Should  I  be  I,  or  would  it  be 

One  tenth  another,  to  nine  tenths  me? 

Soft  b  the  bieath  of  a  maiden's  Yes: 

Not  the  tight  gossamer  stirs  with  less; 

But  never  a  cable  that  holds  so  fast 

Through  all  the  battles  of  wave  and  blast. 

And  never  an  echo  of  speech  or  song 

That  hves  in  the  babbling  air  so  long! 

There  were  tones  in  the  voice  that  whispered  then 

You  may  hear  to-day  in  a  hundred  men. 

O  lady  and  lover,  how  faint  and  for 
Your  images  hovef.—and  here  we  are 
Sohd  and  stirring  in  flesh  and  bmie, — 
Edward's  and  Dorothy's — sM  their  own, — 
A  goodly  record  for  Time  to  diow 
Of  a  syllable  sp(dten  so  long  agol — 
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Shall  I  bless  you,  Dorothy,  ot  forgive 
For  the  tender  whisper  that  b«le  nne  live? 

It  shall  be  a  blessing,  my  little  maid! 
I  will  heal  the  stab  of  the  Red-Coat's  blade. 
And  fifeshen  the  gold  of  the  Umished  frame. 
And  gild  with  a  rhyme  your  household  name; 
So  you  ^ail  smile  on  us  brave  and  bright    ■ 
As  first  you  greeted  ihc  morning's  light, 
And  live  untroubled  by  woes  and  fears 
Through  a  second  youth  of  a  hundred  years, 

OUT>er  Wm4eU  Holmes  [1800-1854I 


MY  AUNT 

My  aunt!  my  dear  unmarried  aunti 

Long  years  have  o'er  her  flown; 
Yet  still  she  strains  the  aching  clasp 

That  binds  her  virgin  zone; 
I  know  it  hurts  her, — though  she  looks 

As  cheerful  as  she  can; 
Her  waist  is  ampler  than  her  life. 

For  life  is  but  a  span. 

My  aunt!  my  poor  deluded  aunt! 

Her  hair  is  almost  gray; 
Why  will  she  train  that  winter  curl 

In  such  a  spring-like  way? 
How  can  she  by  her  glasses  down, 

And  say  she  reads  as  well, 
When,  through  a  double  convex  lens. 

She  just  makes  out  to  spell? 

Her  father, — grandpapa  I  forgive 

This  erring  lip  its  smiles, — 
Vowed  she  should  make  the  finest  gitl 

Within  a  hundred  miles; 
He  sent  her  to  a  stylish  school; 

Twas  in  her  thirteenth  June; 
And  with  her,  as  the  rtdes  requn«d, 

"Two  towels  and  a  spoon." 
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They  bracedmy  aunt  against  a  board. 

To  make  her  straight  aad  tall; 
They  laced  her  up,  they  etarvod  her  dovn, 

To  make  her  light  and  small; 
They  pinched  bet  feet,  they  singed  her  hair, 

They  screwed  it  up  with  pins; — 
Oh,  never  mortal  auEFeied  mote 

In  penance  fcv  her  sins. 

So,  when  my  precious  aunt  was  done,  . 

My  grandsire  brought  her  back; 
(By  daylight,  lest  some  rabid  youth 

Might  follow  on  the  track;) 
"Ah!"  said  my  grandsire,  as  he  shook 

Some  powder  in  hb  pan, 
"What  could  this  lovely  creature  do 

Against  a  desperate  man!" 

Alas!  nor  chariot,  nor  barouche, 

Nor  bandit  cavalcade. 
Tore  from  the  trembling  father's  arms 

His  all-accomplished  maid. 
For  her  how  happy  had  it  beenl 

And  Heaven  had  spared  to  me 
To  see  one  sad,  ungathcred  rose 

On  my  ancestral  tree. 

Oliver  Wrndrli  IMmes  I1809-J8 


THE  LAST  LEAF 

I  SAW  him  once  before. 
As  he  passed  by  the  door, 

And  again 
The  pavement  stones  resound. 
As  he  totters  o'er  the  ground 

With  his  cane. 

They  say  that  in  his  prime. 
Ere  the  prunlng-knife  o[  Time 
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Cut  him  down, 
Not  a  better  mau  was  found 
By  the  Clier  on  his  round 

Through  the  town. 

But  now  he  walks  tiie  streets. 
And  he  loolcs  at  all  ho  meets 

Sad  and  wan, 
And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head. 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 

"They  are  gone." 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 

On  the  lips  that  he  has  pressed 

In  their  bloom, 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  yeas 

On  the  tomb. 

My  graodmainma  has  said, — 
Poor  old  lady,  she  is  dead 

Long  ago,— 
That  he  had  a  Roman  nose. 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 

In  the  snow: 

But  now  his  nose  is  thin, 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 

Like  a  staff, 
And  a  crook  is  in  his  back, 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh, 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  hun  here; 

But  the  old  thtee-comered  bat, 

And  the  breeches,  and  all  that. 

Are  so  queer  1 
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And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

Id  the  ^ning^ 
Let  than  smile,  as  1  dec  now, 
\t  the  old  forsaken  boH^ 

Where  I  cling. 
OliwT  WendtJl  Uol/nts  \i»og-iSgi] 


CONTENTMENT 

"  Mm  vaits  bul  Lilile  hen  below  " 

Little  I  ask ;  my  wants  are  few; 

I  oiily  wish  a  hut  of  stone, 
(A'-Kry  plain  brown  stone  will  do,) 

That  I  may  call  my  own;-^ 
And  dose  at  hand  is  such  a  one, 
In  yonder  street  that  fronts  the  sub: 


I  care- not  much  for  gold  or  land; — 

Give  me  a  mortgage  here  and  there, — 
Some  good  bank -stock,  some  note  of  hand, 

Or  trifling  railroad  share,— 
1  only  ask  that  Fortune  send 
A  titlU  more  than  I  shall  ^lend. 

Honors  are  sffly  toys,  I  know. 
And  titles  are  but  empty  names;  ■ 

I  would,  perhaps,  be  Plenipo,— 
■    But  only  near  St.  James; 

I'm  very  sure  I  should  not  care 

To  ffl  our  Gubematort  chair. 
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Jewels  are  baubles  i  'tis  a  sm 
To  care  for  such  unfniitful  tbings,*— 
One  eood-Btzed  diamond  in  a  pin, — 

Some,  not  so  large,  in  rings,— 
A  ruby,  and  a  pearl,  or  so, 
Will  do,for  me; — I  laugh  at  show. 

Mydame  should  dress  in  cheap  attire; 
(Good  heavy  silks  are  never  dear;) — 
I  own  perhaps  I  might  desire 

Some  shawls  o(  true  Caahmerc, — 
Some  marrowy  crapes  of  China  silk. 
Like  wrinkled  skins  on  scalded  milk. 

I  would  not  have  the  horse  I  drive 

So  fast  that  folks  must  stop  and  states 
An  easy  gait — two  forty-five-^ 
Suits  me;  I  do  not  carc;^ 
Perhaps,  for  just  a  tingh  spurt, 
Some  seconds  less  would  do  no  hurt. 

Of  pictures,  I  should  like  to  own 

Titians  and  Raphaels  three  or  four, — 
I  ipve  so  much  their  style  and  tone, — 

One  Turner,  and  no  more, 
(A  landscape,~forcground  golden  dirt, — 
The  sunshine  painted  with  a  squirt.) 

Of  books  but  few, — some  fifty  b«nrc 
For  ddily  use,  and  bound  iai  wear; 
' '  The  rest  upon  an  upper  floor; — 
Some  littif  luxury  Utcre 
Of  red  morocco's  gilded  gleam, 
And  vellum  rich  aa  country  cream. 

Busts,  canxofi,  gems, — sui±  thiii^  as  tl)ese, 

Whicta  others  often  show  for  pride, 
/  value  for  their  power  to  please, 
And  sdfish  churls  deride; — 
Ow  Stradivaiius,  I  confer, 
Tm>  meerscbaiuoa,  I  would  fain  passes*. 
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Wealth's  wasteful  tricks  I  will  not  lemi, 
Nor  ape  the  glittering  upstart  fool; — 
Shall  not  carved  tables  serve  my  turn, 

But  ail  must  be  of  buhl? 
Give  grasping  pomp  its  dotiUe  share, — 
I  ask  but  one  recumbent  chair. 

Tnvs  humble  let  me  live  and  die. 

Nor  long  for  Midas'  golden  touch; 
If  Heaven  mwe  generous  gifts  deny, 

I  shall  not  miss  them  much,— 
Too  gratrful  for  the  blessing  lent 
Of  simple  tastes  and  mind  conient! 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  |i8oo-igg4| 


THE  BOYS  ,     . 

Has  there  any  old  fellow  got  mixed  with  the  boys? 
If  there  has,  take  him  out,  without  making  a  noise.' 
Hang  the  Almanac's  cheat  and  the  Catalogue's  spite! 
OldTimeisaliarl    We're  twenty  to-night! 

We're  twenty!  .We're  twenty!    Who  says  we  are  more? 
He's  tipsy,— young  jackanapes! — show  him  the  doorj     . 
"Gray  temples  at  twenty?"— yes!  while  it  we  please!' 
Where  the  snow-flakes  fall  thickest  there's  nothing  can 
freeze! 

Was  it  snowing  1  spoke  of?    Excuse  the  mistake! 
Look  close,— ^-ou  will  not  see  a  sign  of  a  flake!  ,     . 

We  want  aomc  new  garlands  for  those  we  have  shed,— 
And  these  are  white  roses  in  pbce  of  the  red. 

We've  a,  trick,  we  young  fellows,  you  may  have  been  told. 
Of  talking  (in  public)  as  if  we  were  old: — 
That  boy  wc  call  "Doctor."  and  (his  We  call  "Judge;" 
It's  a  neat  litUe  fiction, — of  course  it's  all  fudge. 

That  fellow's  the  "Speaker,"— the  one  on  the  right; 
"Mr.  Mayor,"  my  young  one,  how  are  you  to-night? 
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That's  our  "Member  of  Congress,"  wc  say  when  we  chaff; 
There's  the  "Reverend  "  What's  his  name? — don't  make  me 
laugh. 

That  boy  with  the  grave  matbematkal  look 
Made  believe  he  had  -written  a  woaderful  book, 
And  the  Royal  Society  thought  it  was  true! 
So  they  chose  him  right  in;  a  good  joke  ft  was,  too! 

There's  a  boy,  we  prMeod,  with  a  tliree-deckEr  brain, 

That  could  harness  a  team  with  a  logical  chaio; 

When  he  spoke  for  our  manhood  in  ayilaUed  fiic. 

We  called  him  "The  Justice,"  but  now  he's  "The  Squue." 

And  there's  a  nice  youngster  of  excellent  pith, — 

Fate  tried  to  conceal  him  by  naming  him  Smith; 
But  he  shouted  a  song  for  the  brave  and  the  free, — 
Just  read  on  his  medal,  "My  country,"  "of  thee!" 

You  hear  that  boy  laui^iiig?— You  think  he's  all  fun; 
But  the  angeb  laugh,  too,  at  the  good  he  has  doiK; 
The  children  laugh  loud  as  they  troop  to  bis  call. 
And  the  poor  man  that  knows  him  laughs  loudest  of  all! 

Yes,  we're  boys, — always  playing  with  tongue  or  with  pen,— 
And  I  sometimes  have  asked, — Shall  we  ever  be  men? 
Shall  we  always  be  youthful,  and  laughing,  and  gay. 
Till  the  last  dear  companion  drops  smiling  away? 

Then 
Tbes 
And  ^ 
Dear 


THE  JOLLY  OLD  PEDAGOGXJE 

TWAS  a  joUy  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 
Tall  and  slender,  and  sallow  and  dry; 
His  form  was  bent,  and  his  gait  was  slow, 
-  Ho  16ng,  thin  hair  wasas  ^ite  aa  snow. 
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But  a  wonderftil  twinkle  shone  in  his  tye; 
And  he  sang  every  night  as  he  went  to  bed, 
"Let  us  be  happy  down  here  below: 

The  living  should  five,  though  the  dead  be  dead," 
Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

He  taught  his  scholars  the  rule  of  three, 

Writing,  and  reading,  and  history,  too; 
He  took  the  httle  ones  up  on  his  knee. 


Said  tbe  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

He  lived  in  the  house  by  the  hawthorn  lane. 

With  Foses  and  woodbine  over  the  door; 
His  rooms  were  quiet,  aQd  neat,  and  pLun, 
fiut  a  spirit  of  comfort  there  held  reign, 

And  made  him  forget  he  was  old  and  poor; 
"I  need  so  Kttle,"  he  often  said; 

"And  my  friends  and  relatives  here  below 
Won't  htigatc  over  me  when  I  am  dead," 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

But  the  picasantest  times  that  be  had,  of  dl, 
Were  tht  sodahle  hours  he  used  to  pass, 

With  his  diair  tipped  back  to  a  ndghbor'a  wall, 

Making  an  UDceremonious  call, 
Ovor  a  pipe  and  a  friendly  glass; 
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This  waa  the  finest  picture,  he  said, 

Of  the  many  he  tasted,  here  bdow; 
"Who  has  no  cronies,  had  better  be  dead!" 

Said  the  joUy  old  pedigogue,  long  ago. 
Then  the  jolly  old  pedagogue's  wTinkled  face 

Melted  all  over  in  sunshiny  smiles; 
He  stirred  hb  glass  with  an  old-school  grace. 
Chuckled,  and  sipped,  and  prattled  apace. 

Till  the  house  grew  merry,  from  cellar  to  tiles: 
"I'm  a  pretty  old  man,"  he  gently  said, 

"I've  lingered  a  kmg  while,  here  below; 
But  my  heart  is  fresh,  if  my  youth  is  fled'" 

Said  the  jolly  oW  pedagogue,  long  ago. 
He  smoked  his  pipe  in  the  bahny  air, 

While  the ! 
Leaving  it( 

On  the  j 
And,  teelin 

'Twas  a 
"  Why  wai 

Said  the 
He  sat  at  his  door,  oae  midsummer  night. 

After  the  sun  had  sunk  in  the  west. 
And  the  lingering  beams  of  golden  light 
Made  his  kindly  old  face  look  warm  and  bright, 

While  the  odorous  night-wind  whispered  "Rest!" 
Oenlly,  gently,  he  bowed  his  head.  .  .  - 

There  were  angels  wailing  for  him,  I  know; 
He  was  sure  of  happiness,  living  or  dead. 

This  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago! 

George  AmM  (i8j4-iWsl 

ON  AN  INTAGLIO  HEAD  OF  MINERVA 
Beneath  the  warrior's  helm,  behold 

The  flowing  tresses  of  the  woman! 
Minerva,  Pallas,  what  you  will— 

A  winsome  creature,  Greek  or  Roman. 
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Minerva?    No!  'tis  some  aly  minx 

In  cousin's  helmet  masquerading; 
If  not — then  Wisdom  was  a  dame 

For  sonnets  and  for  serenading! 
I  thought  the  goddess  cold,  auUere, 

Not  made  for  love's  despairs  uh)  blisses: 
Did  Pallas  wear  her  hair  like  that? 

WasAVisdom's  mouth  so  shaped  for  kiteesP 

Tl 


The  magic  hand  that  carved  this  face, 

And  set  this  vine-work  round  it  running, 
Perhaps  ere  mighty  Phidias  wrought, 

Had  lost  its  subtle  skill  and  cunning. 
Who  was  he?    Was  he  glad  or  sad, 

Who  knew  to  carve  in  such  a  fashion? 
Perchance  he  graved  the  dainty  head 

For  some  brown  girl  that  scorned  his  passion. 

Perchance,  in  some  slill  garden-place, 

Where  neither  fount  nor  tree  to-day  is, 
He  flung  the  jewel  at  the  feet 

Of  Phrync,  or  perhaps  'twas  Lais. 
But  he  is  dust;  we  may  not  know 

His  happy  or  unhappy  story: 
Nameless,  and  denii  these  centuries. 

His  work  outlives  him, --there's  his  glor>'! 
Both  man  and  jewel  lay  in  earth 

Beneath  a  lava-buried  city; 
The  countless  summers  came  and  ■went. 

With  neither  haste,  nor  hate,  nor  pity. 

Years  blotted  out  the  man,  but  left 

The  Jewel  fresh  as  any  blossom, 
Till  some  Visconti  dug  it  wp, — 

To  rise  and  fall  on  Mabel's  Ijosom! 
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O  namelesa  brother!  see  how  Time 

Your  graoious  handiwork  has  guarded: 

See  how  your  loviog,  patient  art 
Mas  come,  at  last,  to  be  rewarded. 

Who  would  not  soffer  slights  of  men, 
And  pongs  oi  hopeless  passion  eJso, 

To  have  his  carven  agate-stone 
On  such  a.  bosom  rise  and  fall  so! ' 

Thomas  Baiicy  Aldrich  (iSjj-igorl 

THALIA 

K  MIDDLE-AGED  LYRICAL  POET  IS  3Dl>POSEO  TO  BE  TAEDIC 
FINAL  LEAVE  OF  THE  MUSE  OP  COMEDY.  SHE  HAS  BROUGHT 
HIM  HIS  HAT  AND  GLOVES,  AND  IS  ABSTHACTEDLY  PICKING 
A  THREAD  OF  GOLD  HAIR  FROU  HIS  COAT  SLEEVE  AS  HE 
BEGINS  TO  speak: 

I  SAY  it  under  the  rose— 
oh,  thanks!— yes,  under  the  laurel. 

We  part  lovers,  not  foes; 
we  are  not  going  to  quarrel. 

We  have  (oo  long  been  friends 

on  foot  and  in  gilded  coaches. 
Now  (hat  the  whole  thing  ends, 
to  spoil  our  Uss  with  reproaches. 

I  leave  you;  my  soul  is  wrung; 

1  pause,  look  back  from  the  portal— 
Ah,  I  no  more  am  young, 

and  you,  child,  you  are  immortall 

Mine  is  the  glacier's  way, 
yours  is  the  blossom's  weather — 

When  were  December  and  May 
known  to  be  happy  together? 

Before  my  Ussee  grow  tame, 
before  my  moodiness  grieve  you, 

While  yet  my  heart  is  flame, 
and  I  all  lover,  I  leave  you. 
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So,  in  the  eozning  time, 

when  you  count  the  rich  ycare  over, 
Think  of  me  in  my  prime, 

and  not  as  a  white-haired  lover, 
Fretful,,  pierced  with  regret. 

the. wraith  of  a  dead  Desire 
Thrumming  a  cracked  spinet 

by  a  slowly  dying  fire. 

When,  at  last,  I  am  cold- 
years  hence,  if  the  gods  so  will  it — 

Say,  "He  was  true  as  gold," 
and  wear  a  rose  in  your  fiUet! 

Others,  tender  as  I, 
.  will  come  and  sue  for  caresses. 

Woo  you,  win  you,  and  die —  . 

mind  you,  a  rose  in  your  tresses! 

Some  Melpomene  woo, 
some  hold  Clio  the  nearest; 

You,  sweet  Comedy — you 
were  ever  Hweetest  and  dearest! 

Nay,  it  is  time  to  go. 

When  writing  your  tragic  sister 
Say  to  that  child  of  woe 

how  sorry  I  was  I  missed  her. 

Really,  I  cannot  stay, 

though  "parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow"  .  ,  . 
Perhaps  I  will,  on  my  way 

down-town,  look  in  to-morrow! 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  |i837-'507l 

PAN  IN  W.ALL  STREET 

A.  D.  1867 

Just  where  the  TWasury's  marble  ftont 
Looks  over  Wail  Street's  mingled  nattoQt; 

Where  J*?ws  and  Gentiles  roost  are  wont; 
To  throng  for  trade  and  last  qDotBtioBsv 
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Where,  hour  by  hour,  Uie  rates  of  goH 

Outrival,  in  the  ears  oi  jieople, 
The  quarter- chimes,  serenely  tolled 

From  Trinity's  undaunted  steeple, — 

Even  there  I  heard  a  strange,  wild  strain 

Sound  high  above  the  modem  clamor. 
Above  the  cries  of  greed  and  gain. 

The  curbstone  war,  the  auction's  hammer; 
And  swift,  on  Music's  misty  faye, 

It  led,  from  aU  thb  strife  for  miUioiis, 
To  ancient,  sweet- (o-nothing  daya 

.^mong  the  kirtle-iobcd  Sicilians. 

And  as  it  stilled  the  multitude, 

And  yet  more  joyous  rose,  and  sbrillcr,    - 
I  saw  the  minstrel,  where  he  stood 

At  ease  against  a  Doric  pillar; 
One  hand  a  droning  organ  plftyed, 

The  other  held  a.  Pan's-pipe  (tasUctned 
Like  those  of  old)  to  lips  that  made 

The  reeds  give  out  that  strain  impassioned. 

'Twas  Pan  himsdf  had  wandered  here 

A-strolling  through  this  sordid  dty, 
And  piping  to  the  civic  ear 

The  prelude  of  some  pastoral  ditty! 
The  demigod  had  crossed  the  seas, —  . 

Frcnn  haunts  of  shepherd,  nymph,  and  satyr, 
And  Syracusan  times,— to  these 

Far  shores  and  twenty  centuries  later. . 

A  ragged  cap  was  on  his  head; 

But— hidden  thus— (here  was  no,  doubting 
That,  all  with  crispy  locks  o'erepread. 

His  gnarled  horns  were  somewhere  sprouting; 
His  cllib-feet,  cased  in  rusty  shoes, 

WerfcCTOssed,  as  on  some  frieze  you  see  them. 
And  trousers,  patched  of  divets  hues, 

CoHcealed  his  crooked  ehanks  beneUh  them. 
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He^ed  the  quivering  reeds  with  sound, 
And  o'er  his  mouth  their  changes  shifted, 

And  with  his  goat's-eyes  looked  around 
Where'er  the  passing  current  drifted; 

And  soon,  as  on  Trinacrian  hills 
The  nymphs  and  herdsmen  ran  to  hear  him, 

Even  now  the  tradesmen  from  their  tills, 
With  clerks  and  porters,  crowded  neai  him. 


A  tjoxer  /Cgon,  rou^ti  and  merry, 
A  Broadway.Daphnis.  on  his  tryst 
With  Nais  at  the  Brooklyn  Ferry. 

A  one-eyed  Cydops  halted  long 

In  tatt«red  cloak  of  am^  pattern. 
And  Galatea  juned  the  throng, —  ' 

A  blowsy,  apple-vending  slattern; 
While  old  Silenus  staggered  out 

From  some  new-fangled  lunch-faouse  handy. 
And  bade  the  piper,  with  a  shout. 

To  strike  up  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy! 

A  newsboy  and  a  peanut-girl 

Like  little  Fauns  began  to  caper; 
His  hair  was  all  in  tangled  curl, 

Her  tawny  legs  were  bare  and  taper; 
And  still  the  gathering  larger  grew,  i 

And  gave  its  pence  and  crowded  nigher, 
While  aye  the  shepherd- minstrd  blew 

His  pipe,  and  struck  the  gamut  higher. 

0  heart  of  Nature,  beating  still 

With  throbs  hei;  vemai  passion  taught  her, — 
Even  here,  as  on  the  vinc-cind  hill, 

Or  by  the  Arethusan  water! 


mi 
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New  fonns  may  fold  the  qwech,  new  Unds 
Ariie  within  these  oraan-portals, 

But  Music  waves  etcmal  wands,— 
Enchantress  of  the  souls  of  morudsl 

So  thought  I, — but  among  us  trod 

A  man  in  blue,  with  legal  baton. 
And  scoffed  the  vagrant  demigod, 

And  pushed  him  from  the  step  I  sat  on. 
Doubting  I  mused  upon  the  cry, 

"Great  Pan  is  dead!  "—and  all  the  people 
Went  on  their  ways:— and  clear  and  high 

The  quarter  sounded  from  the  steefJe. 

Edmund  Clarence  SUdman  (1833-1 

UPON  LESBIA— ARGUING 
Mv  Leabia,  I  will  not  deny. 

Bewitches  me  completely; 
She  has  the  usual  beammg  eye. 

And  smiles  upon  me  sweetly: 
But  she  has  an  uiseemly  way 
Of  eonlradicting  what  I  sajy. 

And,  though  I  am  her  cljsest  friend 

And  find  her  fascinating, 
I  cannot  cordially  commend 

Her  meth<td  of  debating: 
Her  logic,  though  she  is  divine. 
Is  singularly  feminine. 

Her  reasoning  is  full  of  tricks, 
And  butterfly  suM[estions, 

1  know  no  point  to  which  she  sticks, 
She  begs  the  shnplest  questions; 

And,  when  her  premises  are  strong, 

She  always  draws  her  inference  wrong. 

Broad,  liberal  views  on  men  and  things 
She  will  not  hear  a  word  of; 

To  prove  herself  correct  she  brings 
Some  instance  she  has  heard  of; 
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The  argument  ad  hominem 
Appears  her  favorite  strategem.     ' 

Old  Socrates,  with  sage  replies 

To  questions  put  to  suit  him, 
Would  not,  T  think,  have  looked  so  wst 

With  LeAia  to  confute  him;  ' 

He  would  more  probaUy  have  bade 
Xantippe  hasten  to  his  aid. 

Alit  ttell,  my  fairphilosoi^ier, 
With  dear  brown  eyes  that  gGstcn    i 

So  sweetly,  that  1  much  prefer 
To  look  at  them  than  listen, 

Preach  me  your  s«inon:  have  ydur  way, 

The  voice  is  yours,  whate'er  you  say. 

A^rU  Cocirsne  [i86s- 

TO   ANTHEA,  WHO   MAY   COMMAND  HIM 
ANYTHING 

(new  style) 

A«  I  sincere?    I  say  I  dote 

On  everything  that  Browning  wrotfc; 

1  know  some  bits  byheart  to  quote- 
But  then  She  reads  him. 
■   ■  I  say— and  is  it  strictly  trae? — 

How  I  admire  her  cockatoo; 

Well!  in  a  way  of  couree  I  do: 
But  then  She  feeds  him. 

And  I  bec<mie,  at  her  command, 

The  sternest  Tory  in  the  land; 

The  Grand  QAA  Man  is  far  from  grand; 

But  then  She  sUtes  it. 
Nayl  wDise  than  that,  I  am  so  tame, 
I  once  admitted — to  my  shame —     ' 
That  football  was  a  brutal  game: 

Because  She  hates  it. 
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My  taste  in  Art  she  hailed  with  gtoanc,. 
And  I,  once  charmed  with  bolder  tones, 
Now  love  the  yellows  of  Bume-Jones: 

But  then  She  likes  them. 
My  tuneful  Eoul  no  longer  hoards 
Stray  jewels  from  the  En^jjre  hoaidg; 
I  revel  now  in  Dvorak's  chocds: 

But  then  She  strikes  them. 

Our  age  distinctly  cramps  a  knight; 
Yet,  though  debarred  from  tilt  and  Sf^t, 
I  can  adiQit  that  black  is  white, 

If  She  asserts  it. 
Heroes  of  old  were  luckier  men 
Than  1— I  ventuie  now  and  then 
To  hint — retracting  meekly  when 

She  controverts  it. 

Alfred  Cackrant  [18G5- 


THE  EIGHT-DAY  CLOCK 

The  days  oE  Bute  and  Grafton's  fapie, 

Ot  Chatham's  waning  prime. 

First  heard  your  sounding  gong  proclaim 

Its  chronicle  of  Time; 

Old  days  when  Dodd  confessed  bis  guilt, 

When  Goldsmith  drave  his  quill, 

And  genal  gos^  Horace  built 

His  house  on  Sttarwberry  Hill. 

Now  with  a  grave  unmeaning  face 
Vou  still  repeat  the  tale, 
High-towering  in  your  somber  case, 
Designed  by  Chippendale; 
Without  regret  for  what  is  gone, 
Vou  bid  old  customs  change. 
As  year  by  year  you  travel  on 
To  scenes  and  voices  strange. 
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We  migfat  have  mingled  with  the  crowd 

Of  courtiers  in  this  hall, 

The  fans  that  swayed,  the  nigs  that  bowed, 

But  you  have  spoiled  it  all; 

We  might  have  lingered  in  the  train 

Of  nymfdiB  that  Reynolds  drew, 

Or  stared  q>eil^)bund  in  Dniry  Lane 

At  Garrick — but  for  you. 

We  might  in  Leicester  Fields  have  swofled 

The  throng  of  beaux  and  cits, 

Or  listened  to  the  concourse  held 

Among  the  Kitcat  wits; 

Have  strolled  with  Selwyn  in  Pall  Mall, 

Arrayed  in  gorgeous  silks. 

Or  in  Great  George  Street  raised  a  yell 

For  Liberty  and  Wilkeg. 

This  is  the  life  which  you  have  known. 

Which  you  have  ticked  away, 

In  one  unmoved  unfaltering  ttme 

That  ceased  not  day  by  day, 

While  ever  round  your  dial  moved 

Your  hands  from  span  to  span. 

Through  drowsy  hours  and  hours  that  proved 

Big  with  the  fate  of  mas. 

A  steady  tick  for  fatal  creeds, 

For  youth  on  folly  bent, 

A  steady  tick  for  worthy  deeds. 

And  moments  wisely  ^Knt; 

No  warning  note  of  onphasis. 

No  whisper  of  advice, 

To  ruioed  rake  or  flippant  anse. 

For  coquetry  or  die*. 

You  might,  I  think,  have  hammered  out . 
With  meaning  doubly  dear. 
The  midnight  of  a  Vauihafl  rout 
In  Evelina's  ear; 
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Or  when  the  nif^t  was  almoet  gone. 
You  mighl,  the  deals  between, 
Have  startled  Uiose  who  looked  upon 
The  cloth  when  it  waa  green. 

But  no,  in  all  the  vanished  ye»n 
Down  which  your  whedls  have  run. 
Your  message  bcane  to  heedless  ears 
Is  one  and  only  one- 
No  wit  of  men,  no  powet  of  lung», 
Can  stem  the  overthrow 
Wrought  by  this  pendulum  that  swings 
Sedately  to  and  fro. 

A^ml  Cochrane  [1865- 


A  PORTRAIT 

In  sunny  girlhood's  vemal  life 

She  caused  no  small  sensation. 
But  now  the  modest  English  wife 

To  others  leaves  flirtation- 
She's  young  still,  lovely,  debonair. 

Although  sometimes  her  feauites 
Are  clouded  by  a  tfaoui^t  of  ca*e 

For  those  two  tiny  creaturea. 

Each  tiny,  toddling,  mottled  mite 

Asserts  with  voice  emphatic,. 
In  lisping  accents,  "  Mite  is  right," 

Their  rule  is  autocratic: 
TTie  song  becomes,  that  charmed  mankind, 

Their  musical  narcotic. 
And  baby  lips  than  Love,  she'll  find. 

Are  even  more  deqtotic 

Soft  hiUaby  when  singing  thetc, 

And  castles  ever  building, 
Their  destiny  ahell  carve  in  air, 

Bright  with  maternal  gilding: 
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Young  Guyi  &  derer  advocate, 

So  elnqueat  and  ablel 
A  powdered  wjg  upon  his. pate, 

A  coronet  fot  Mabel  I 

JoMfh  Asliby-Sltrry  1i8j8-i9it1 

"OLD  BOOKS  ARE  BEST" 
Old  Books  are  best!     With  what  delight 
Does  "Faithorne  fecit"  greet  our  sight 

On  frontispiece  or  title-page 

Of  that  old  time,  when  on  the  stage 
"Sweet  Nell"  set  "Rowley's"  heart  alightl 
And  you,  O  Friend,  to  whom  I  write, 
Must  not  deny,  e'en  though  you  mi^t, 

Through  fear  of  modem  piratCB'  rage, 
Old  Books  are  best. 
What  though  the  print  be  not  so  bright. 
The 


IMPRESSION. 

In  these  restrained  and  careful  times 

Our  knowledge  petrifies  our  rhymes; 

Ah!  for  that  reckless  Are  men  had 

When  it  was  witty  to  be  mad; 

When  wild  conceits  were  piled  in  scores. 

And  lit  by  flaming  metaphors. 

When  all  was  crazed  and  out  of  tune, — 

Yet  throbbed  with  music  of  the  moon. 

If  we  could  dare  to  write  as  ill 
As  some  whose  voices  haunt  us  still, 
Even  we,  perchance,  might  call  out  own 
Their  deep  enchanting  undertone.  ' 
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We  are  ti>o  diffident  and  nice, 
Too  learned  and  too  over-wise. 
Too  much  afraid  of  faults  to  be 
The  flutes  of  bold  sincerity. 

For,  as  this  sweet  life  passes  by, 
Wc  blink  and  nod  with  critic  eye; 
We've  no  words  rude  enough  to  give 
Its  charm  so  (rank  and  fugitive. 

The  green  and  scarlet  of  the  Park, 
The  undulating  streets  at  dark, 
The  brown  smoke  blown  across  the  blue, 
This  colored  city  we  walk  through;— 

The  pallid  faces  full  of  pain, 
Tlie  field-smetl  of  the  passing  wain. 
The  laughter,  kjnging.  perfume,  strife, 
The  daily  spectacle  of  life;— 

Ahl  how  shall  this  be  given  to  rhyme. 
By  rhymesters  of  a  knowing  time? 
Ah!  for  the  age  when  verse  was  clad. 
Being  godlike,  to  be  bad  and  mad. 

Edmund  Gosse  [184^ 


"WITH  STRAWBERRIES" 

With  strawberries  we  filled  a  tray. 

And  then  we  drove  away,  away 
Along  the  links  beside  the  sea, 
Where  wave  and  wind  were  light  and  free. 

And  August  felt  as  fresh  as  May. 

And  where  the  springy  turf  was  gay 
Wifh  thyme  and  bairn  and  many  a  spray 
Of  wild  roses,  you  tempted  me 

With  strawberries! 

A  shadowy  sail,  silent  and  gray. 
Stole  liKc  a  ghost  across  the  bay; 
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But  Qone  could  hear  me  ask  my  fee, 
And  none  coutd  know  what  came  to  be. 
Can  sweethearts  all  their  thiist  allay 
With  Btrawberries? 

WiUitm  Emeu  HtnUy  [1849-1003] 


BALLADE  OF  LADIES'  NAMES 
Brown's  for  T^ge,  Jones  for  Lelia, 

Robinson's  bosom  for  Beatrice  glon-s. 
Smith  is  a  Hamlet  before  Ophelia. 

The  glamor  stays  it  the  reason  goesi 

Every  lover  the  years  disclose 
Is  of  a  beautiful  name  made  free. 

One  befriends,  and  all  others  arc  foes. 
Anna's  the  name  of  names  for  me. 


Pie  upon  Caroline,  Madge,  Amelia — 
These  I  reckon  the  essence  of  proeel— 


Ruth  like  a  gillyflower  Gmelts  and  blows, 

Sylvia  prattles  of  Arcadee, 
Sybil  mystifies,  Connie  crows, 

Anna's  the  name  of  names  for  mc! 

William  Eraesl  Henley  {\i^<)-ii^i\ 
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TO  A  PAIR  OF  EGYPTIAN  SUPPERS 
TiNV  slippers  of  gold  and  gre«i, 

Tied  with  a  mouldering  golden  coTdl 
What  prelly  feet  they  must  have  been 

When  CiESar  Augustus  was  Egypt's  lord! 
Somebody  graceful  and  fair  you  were! 

Not  many  girls  could  dance  in  those! 
When  did  your  shoemaker  make  you,  dear, 

Such  a  nice  pair  of  Egyptian  "threes"? 

Where  were  you  measured?    In  Sais,  or  On, 

Memphis,  or  Thebes,  or  Pelusium? 
Fining  them  neatly  your  brown  toes  upon, 

Lacing  ihcm  deftly  with  finger  and  thumb, 
I  seem  to  see  youl^so  long  ago, 

Twenty-one  centuries,  less  or  more! 
And  here  are  your  sandals:  yet  none  of  us  know 

What  name,  or  fortune,  or  face  you  bore. 

Your  lips  would  have  laughed,  with  a  rosy  scorn. 

If  the  merchant,  or  slave-girl,  had  mockingly  said, 
"The  feet  will  pass,  but  the  shoes  they  have  worn 

Two  thousand  years  onward  Time's  road  shall  tread, 
And  still  be  footgear  as  good  as  new!" 

To  think  that  calf-skin,  gilded  and  stitched, 
Should  Rome  and  the  Phaiaoha  outlive —  and  you 

Be  gone,  tike  a  dream,  from  the  world  you  bewitchedl 

Not  that  we  mourn  you!    'Twere  too  absurd! 

You  have  been  such  a  very  long  while  away! 
Your  dry  spiced  dust  wouid  not  value  one  word 

Of  the  soft  regrets  that  my  verse  could  say. 
Sorrow  and  Pleasure,  and  Love  and  Hale, 

If  you  everjelt  them,  have  vaporized  hence 
To  this  odor — so  subtle  and  delicate — 

Of  myrrh,  and  casHa,  and  frankincense. 

Of  course  they  embalmed  you!    Yet  not  so  sweet 
Were  aloes  and  nard,  as  the  youthful  glow 

Which  Aroenti  stole  when  the  small  dark  feet 
Wearied  of  (reading  our  world  below. 
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Look!  it  was  Sood-time  in  valley  of  Nik, 

Ora  very  wet  day  in  the  Delta,  dear! 
When  your  slippers  tripped  lightly  their  latest  mile— 

The  mud  od  the  soles  renders  that  fact  cleat. 
You  knew  Cleopatra,  no  doubll    Vou  saw 

Antony's  galleys  from  Actium  come. 
But  there!  iF  questions  could  answers  draw 

From  lips  so  many  a  long  age  dumb, 
1  !would  not  tease  you  with  history, 

Nor  vex  your  heart  for  the  men  that  were) 
The  one  point  to  learn  that  would  fascinate  me 

Is,  where  and  what  are  you  to-day,  my  dearl 

You  died,  believing  in  Horns  and  Pasht, 

Isis,  Osiris,  and  priestly  lore; 
And  found,  of  course,  such  theories  smashed 

By  actual  fact  on  the  heavenly  shore. 
What  next  did  you  do?    Did  you  transmigrate? 

Have  we  seen  you  since,  all  modem  and  fresh? 
Your  charming  soul— so  I  calculate— 

Mislaid  its  mummy,  and  sought  new  flesh. 
Were  you  she  whom  I  met  at  dinner  last  week, 

With  eye 
Who  still  ol 

And  to  P 
A  scent  of  I 

And  she  1 
As  of  somebody  bom  when  the  Earth  was  young; 

And  she  wore  of  gilt  sh'ppers  a  lovely  pair. 
Perchance  you  were  married?    These  might  have  been 

Part  of  your  trousseau — the  wedding  shoes; 
And  you  laid  them  aside  with  the  garments  gre«n, 

And  painted  clay  Gods  which  a  bride  would  use; 
And,  may  be,  to-day,  by  Nile's  bright  wateis 

Damsels  of  Egypt  in  gowns  of  blue— 
Great-great-great— very  great- grand-daughters 

Owe  their  shapely  insteps  to  you! 
But  vainly  I  beat  at  the  bars  of  the  Past, 

Little  green  slippers  with  golden  strings! 
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For  all  you  can  tell  is  that  leather  will  Jast 
When  loves,  and  delight ing&,  and  beautiful  things  .' 

Have  vanished,  forgotten~No!  not  quite  that! 
I  catch  some  gleam  of  the  grace  you  wore 

When  you  finished  with  Life's  daily  pit-a-pat, 
And  left  your  shoes  at  Death's  bedroom  door. 

You  were  bom  in  the  Egypt  which  did  not  doabl; 

You  were  never  sad  with  our  new-fashioned  somnrs: 
You  were  sure,  when  your  play-days  on  Earth  ran  o«it. 

Of  play-times  to  come,  as  we  of  our  morrows! 
Ob,  wise  little  Maid  of  the  Delta!    1  lay 

Your  shoes  in  your  mummy-chest  bock  again, 
And  wish  that  one  game  we  might  merrily  play 

At  "Hunt  the  Slippers" — to  see  it  all  plain. 

Eduin  Arnold  [18JJ-1904I 

WITHOUT  AND  WITHIN 
My  coachman,  in  the  moonlight  there. 

Looks  through  the  side-light  of  the  door; 
I  hear  him  with  his  brethren  swear. 

As  I  could  do,— but  only  more. 


He  sees  me  m  to  supper  go, 

A  silken  wonder  by  my  side, 
Bare  arms,  bare  shoulders,  and  a  row 

Of  flounces,  for  the  door  too  wide. 
He  thinks  how  happy  is  my  arm 

'Neath  i(£  white-gloved  and  jewelled  load; 
And  wbhes  me  some  dreadful  ham, 

Hearing  the  merry  corks  explode. 
Meanwhile  I  inly  curse  the  bore 

Of  hunting  still  the  same  old  coon. 
And  envy  him,  outside  the  door. 

In  golden  qiucts  of  the  moon. 
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The  winter  wind  is  not  so  cold 
As  the  bright  smile  he  sees  me  win, 

Nor  the  host's  oldest  wine  so  old 
As  our  poor  gabble  sour  and  thin. 

I  envy  him  the  ungyved  prance 

With  which  his  freezing  tcet  he  w.irms. 

And  drag  my  lady's-chains  and  dance 
The  galley-slave  of  dreary  forms. 

Oh,  could  he  have  my  share  of  din, 

And  I  his  quiet  l^past  a  doubt 
Twould  slill  be  one  man  bored  within, 

And  just  another  bored  without. 

Nay,  when,  once  paid  my  mortal  fee, 

Some  idler  on  my  headstone  grim 
Traces  the  moss-blurred  name,  will  he 

Think  me  the  happier,  or  I  him? 

James  RmsM  Lowdl  (i8io-i8gi] 


"SHE  WAS  A  BEAUTY" 

She  was  a  beauty  in  the  days 

When  Madison  was  President, 
And  quite  coquettish  in  her  ways, — 

On  conquests  of  the  heart  intent. 

Grandpap 
Wooed  her  i 
She  was  a  b 

Whenl^a 

And  when  your  roses  where  hers  went 
Shall  go,  my  Rose,  who  date  from  Hayes, 

I  hope  you'll  wear  her  sweet  content 
Of  whom  tradition  lightly  says: 
She  was  a  beauty  in  the  days 
'When  Madison  was  President. 

Benry  Ciiylcr  Biinner  I16S5-1S96I 
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NELL  GWYNNE'S  LOOKING-GLASS 

Glass  antique,  'twizt  thee  aad  Ndl 

Draw  we  here  a  parallel. 

She,  like  thee,  was  forced  to  bear 

All  reflections,  foul  or  fair. 

Thou  art  deep  and  bright  within, 
D^ths  as  bright  belonged  lo  Gwynne; 
Thou  art  very  frail  as  well. 
Frail  as  flesh  is, — so  was  Nell. 

Thou,  her  glass,  art  silver-lined. 

She  too,  had  a  silver  mind: 

Thine  b  fresh  til]  this  far  day, 

Hers  till  death  ne'er  wore  away: 
Thou  dost  to  thy  surface  win 
Wandering  glances,  so  did  Gwynne; 
Eyes  on  thee  love  long  to  dwell. 
So  men's  eyes  would  do  on  Nell. 

Life-like  forms  ^l  thee  are  sought, 
Such  the  forms  the  actress  wrought; 
Truth  unfailing  rests  in  you, 
Nell,  whate'er  she  was,  was  true. 
Clear  as  virtue,  dull  as  sin. 
Thou  art  oft,  as  oft  was  Gwynne; 
Breathe  on  thee,  and  drops  will  swell: 
Bright  tears  dimmed  the  eyes  of  Nell. 
Thine's  a  frame  to  charm  the  sight. 
Framed  was  she  to  give  delight; 
Waxen  forms  here  truly  show 
Charles  above  and  Nell  below; 

But  between  them,  chin  with  chin, 
Stuart  stands  as  low  as  Gwynne, — 
Paired,  yet  parted, — meant  lo  tell 
Charles  was  opposite  to  Nell. 
Round  the  glass  wherein  her  face- 
Smiled  so  soft,  her  "arms"  we  trace; 
Thou,  her  mirror,  hast  the  pair, 
Lion  here,  and  leopard  there. 
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She  had  part  in  these^— akm 

To  the  lion-heart  was  Gwyime; 

And  the  leopard's  beauty  fell 

With  its  spots  to  bounding  Nell. 
Oft  inspected,  ne'er  seen  through, 
ThoQ  art  firm,  if  brittle  too; 
So  her  will,  on  good  intent, 
Might  be  broken,  never  bent. 

What  the  glass  was,  when  therein 

Beamed  the  face  of  glad  Nell  Gwynne, 

Was  that  face  by  beauty's  spell 

To  the  honest  soul  of  Nell. 

Laman  Blatichard  [1804-1S45] 

MIMNERMITS  IN  CHURCH 
You  promise  heavens  free  from  strife. 

Pure  truth,  and  perfect  change  of  will; 
But  sweet,  sweet  is  this  human  life. 

So  sweet,  I  fain  would  breathe  it  still: 
Your  chilly  stars  I  can  forego. 
This  warm  kind  world  is  all  I  know. 

Vou  say  there  is  no  substance  here. 

One  great  reality  above: 
Back  from  that  void  I  shrink  in  fear. 

And  child-like  hide  myself  in  love: 
Show  me  what  angels  fell.  Till  then, 
I  cling,  a  mere  weak  man,  to  men. 

You  bid  me  lift  my  mean  desires 

From  faltering  lips  and  fitful  veins 
To  sexless  souls,  ideal  choirs, 

Unwearied  voices,  wordless  strains: 
My  mind  with  fonder  welcome  owns 
One  dear  dead  friend's  remembered  tones. 
Forsooth  the  present  we  must  give 

To  that  which  cannot  pass  away; 
AH  beauteous  things  ftw  which  we  live 

By  laws  of  time  and  space  decay. 
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Bui  oh,  the  very  reason  why 
1  daep  them,  is  because  they  die. 

WiUiam  Joknsmt-Cory  [i8ii-i& 

CLAY 
"We  are  but  day,"  the  preacher  aaitb; 

"The  heart  b  clay,  and  day  the  brain, 
And  soon  or  late  there  cometh  death 

To  mingle  us  with  earth  again." 

Well,  let  the  preacher  liavc  it  so, 
And  day  we  are,  ami  clay  shall  be; — 

Why  iterate? — for  this  I  know, 
That  clay  docs  very  wcU  for  me. 

When  day  has  such  red  mouths  to  kiss, 
Firm  hands  to  grasp,  it  is  enough: 

How  can  I  take  it  aught  amiss 
We  are  not  made  of  rarer  stuff? 

And  if  one  tempt  you  to  beUeve 
Mis  choice  would  be  immortal  gold, 

Question  him.  Can  you  then  conceive 
A  warmer  heart  than  clay  can  hold? 

Or  richer  joys  than  day  can  fed? 

And  when  perforce  he  falturs  nay, 
Bid  him  renounce  his  wish  and  kneel 

In  thanks  for  this  same  kin<]1y  day.. 

Eiimrd  Vm(^  Lucas   [1868- 

AUCASSIN  Amy   NICOLETE 
What  magic  halo  rings  thy  head, 
Dream-maiden  of  a  minstrel  dead? 
What  charm  of  faerie  round  thee  hoveis. 
That  all  who  listen  arc  thy  lovers? 

What  pav-er  yet  jnakes  our  pulses  thrill 
To  see  thee  at  thy  window-sill, 
And  by  that  dangerous  c(»-d  down-sliding. 
And  through  the  moonlit  garden  gliding? 
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True  maiden  art  thou  in  thy  dread; 
TYue  maiden  in  thy  hatdihead; 
True  maiden  when,  thy  fears  half-over, 
Thou  lingerest  to  try  thy  lover. 

And  ab !  vfhitt  heart  of  stone  or  steel 
But  doth  some  stir  unwonted  feel. 
When  to  the  day  new  brightness  brinpng 
Thou  standest  at  the  stair-fooL  singing! 

Thy  slender  Umbs  in  boyish  dress, 
Thy  tones  half  glee,  half  tenderness, 
Thou  singest,  'neath  the  light  tale's  cover, 
Of  thy  true  love  to  thy  true  lover. 

O  happy  lover,  happy  maid,  '■ 

Together  in  sweet  story  laid ; 
Forgive  the  hand  that  here  is  baring 
Your  old  loves  for  new  lovers'  staring! 

Yet,  Nicolete,  why  fear'st  ihou  fame? 
No  slander  now  can  touch  thj  name. 
Nor  Scandal's  self  a  fault  discovers, 
Though  each  new  year  thou  hast  new  lovers. 

Nor,  Aucassin,  need'st  thou  to  fear 

These  lovers  of  too  late  a  year,  ' 

Nor  dread  one  jealous  pang's  revival;' 

No  lover  now  can  be  thy  rival. 

What  flower  considers  if  its  blooms 
Light  haunts  of  men,  or  forest  glooms? 
What  care  ye  though  the  world  discovers 
Your  flowers  of  love,  O  flower  of  lovers! 

Francit  William  Bourdillon  liSji- 


BALLADE  OF  SUMMER 

Wben  strawberry  pottles  are  common  and  chaap, 

Ere  elms  be  black,  or  limes  be  sere, 
When  midnight  dances  are  murdering  sleep, 

Then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year! . 
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And  far  from  Fleet  Street,  far  from  here. 
The  Summer  is  Queen  in  the  length  of  the  land. 

And  moonlit  nights  they  aie  soft  and  dear. 
When  fans  for  a  penny  are  sold  in  the  Strand! 

When  clamor  that  doves  in  the  lindens  keep 

Mingles  with  musical  plash  of  the  weir. 
When  drowned  green  tresses  of  crowsfoot  creep, 

Then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year! 

And  better  a  crust  and  a  beaker  of  beer, 
With  rose-hung  hedges  on  either  hand, 

Than  a  palace  in  town,  and  a  prince's  cheer, 
When  fans  for  a  penny  are  sold  in  the  Strand! 

When  big  trout  late  ia  the  twilight  leap. 

When  cuckoo  clamoreth  far  and  near, 
When  glittering  scythes  in  the  hayfidd  reap, 

Then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year! 

And  it's  oh  to  sail,  with  the  wind  to  steer. 
While  kine  knee-deep  in  the  water  stand. 

On  a  Highland  loch,  or  a  Lowland  mere. 
When  fans  for  a  penny  are  sold  in  the  Strandl 


Friend,  with  the  fops,  while  we  dawdle  here. 
Then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year! 
And  the  Summer  runs  out,  like  grains  of  sand. 
When  fans  for  a  penny  are  sold  in  the  Strandl 

THE  BALLAD  OF  PROSE  AND  RHYME 

When  the  ways  are  heavy  with  mire  and  rut. 

In  November  foga,  in  December  snows. 
When  the  North  Wind  howls,  and  the  doors  are  shut,— 

There  is  place  and  enough  for  the  pains  of  prose; 

But  whenever  a  ^cont  hata  the  whitethorn  bloin. 
And  the  jaanine-stars  at  the  casement  cUmb, 

And  a  Rflsaliod'face  at  the  lattice  shows, 
Then  hcyl— for  the  nipple  of  laughing  rhyme! 
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When  the  brain  gets  dry  aa  an  empty  nut, 

When  the  reason  stands  on  its  squarest  toes, 
When  the  mind  (like  a  beard)  has  a  "fonnal  cut,"— 

There  is  place  Mid  enough  for  the  pains  of  prose; 

But  whenever  the  May-blood  stirs  and  glows, 
And 'the  young  year  draws  to  the  "golden  prime," 

And  Sir  Romeo  sticks  in  his  ear  a  rose, — 
Then  hey! — for  the  ripple  of  laughing  rhyntel 

In  a  theme  where  the  thoughts  have  a  pedant-strut. 

In  a  changing  quarrel  of  "Ayes"  and  "Noes," 
In  a  studied  procession  of  "If"  and  "But," — 

There  is  place  and  enough  for  the  pains  of  prose; 

But  whenever  a  soft  glance  softer  grows, 
And  the  light  hours  dance  to  the  trysting-time. 

And  the  secret  is  told  "  that  no  one  knows," — 
Then  hey! — for  the  ripple  of  laughing  rhyme! 


In  the  work-a-day  world, — for  its  needs  and  woes. 
There  is  place  and  enough  for  the  pains  of  prose; 
But  whenever  the  May-bells  clash  and  chime, 
Then  beyt — foe  the  lipfAe  of  laughing  rhymel 

Austin  DolaoH  liS+o- 


"GOOD-NIGHT,   BABETTE!" 


SCKNK. — A  small  neat  Room.    In  a  high  Vollatre  Chair 
sits  a  wkitf-haired  old  Gentleman. 


II.  ViElDCBOiS  (turning  querulously) 
Day  of  my  hfel     Where  can  she  get! 
Babetle!    I  say!    Babette!— Babette! 

BABETTE  (altering  hurriedly) 
Coming,  M'sieu'!    If  M'sieu'  spealu 
So  loud,  he  won't  be  well  for  weeks! 
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M.  vrauxBois 
Where  have  you  been? 

BABETTE 

Why  M'sieu'  knows: — 
April!  .  .  .  Ville  d'Avray!  .  ,  ,  Ma'am'selle  Rose! 

M.  VIEDXBOIS 

Ah!  I  am  old,— ajid  I  forget. 

Was  the  place  growing  green,  Babette? 

BABETTE 

But  of  a  greenness! — yes,  M'sieu'! 
And  then  the  sky  so  blue!— so  blue! 
And  when  I  dropped  my  immortelle. 
How  the  birds  sangl 

{Lifting  her  apron  to  her  eyes) 

This  poor  Ma'am'selle! 

M.  VIEUXBOB 

You're  a  good  girl,  Babette,  but  she, — 

She  was  an  Angel,  verily. 

Sometimes  I  think  I  see  her  yet 

Stand  smiling  by  (he  oibinet; 

And  once,  I  know,  she  peeped  and  lauded 

Betwixt  the  curtains  .  .  . 

Where's  the  draught? 
{She  gives  him  a  cup) 
Now  1  shall  deep,  I  think,  Babette; — 
Sing  me  your  Norman  chansonnette. 
BABETTE  (sings) 
"Ottce  at  the  Angdus, 

{Ere  I  was  dead). 
Angds  all  glorious 
Came  lo  my  bed; 
Angels  in  blue  and  ■while 
Crowned  mi  the  Head." 

M.  VIEUXBOIS  {drowsily) 

"She  was  an  Angel"  .  .  .  "Once  she  laughed"  .  .  . 
What,  was  I  dreaming? 

Where's  the  draught? 
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MBETTB  {^kamag  ibe  empty  cup) 
The  draught,  M'sieu'7 

U.   VIEUXBOIS 

How  I  forget  I 
lamsooldl    But  eing,  Babctte! 

BABETTE  (jJHfs) 

"One  was  the  Friend  I  left 

Stark  in  the  Snow; 
OHevasIhe  Wijelkaldied 

Long, — lotig  ago; 
One  was  iht  Luve  I  lost  .  ■  ■ 

Bmv  could  slic  know?" 

U.  viXDXBOiS  (munnuringi 
Ah,  Paul!  .  .  .  oM  Paul!  .  .  .  Eulalie  too! 
And  Rose  ,  .  .  AndO!  "thesky  sobluc!" 

BABETTE  (stngs) 

"One  had  my  Motlitr's  eyes. 

Wistful  and  mild; 
One  had  my  Fathir's  face; 

One  vas  a  Child: 
AH  of  them  bent  lo  me, — 

Betil  d<mn  and  srmkdj" 
(He  is  asleep!) 

M.  VIEUXBOIS  (almost  inaudibly) 

"Howl  forget!" 
"lamsoold!"  .  .  ., "Good-night,  BalKtte!" 

Austin  Dobsen  (1840- 


A   DIALOGUE  FROM    PLATO 

Li  ImH  It  wiwt  tmUt^  ml  ami  {m'm  |xr«.— Claidk  TiU4U 

I'd  "read"  three  hours.     Both  notes  and  text 


Were  fast  a  mist  b 

In  bounced  a  vagrant  bee,  perplexed, 

And  filled  the  room  with  humming, 
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Then  out.    The  casement's  leafage  sways. 

And,  parted  light,  discloses 
Miss  Di,,  with  hat  and  book, — a  maze 

Of  muslin  mixed  with  roses, 
"  You're  reading  Greek?  "     "I  am — and  you?" 

"O,  mine's  a  mere  romancer!" 
"So  Plato  is."    "Then  read  him — do; 

And  I'll  read  mine  for  answer." 
I  read:  "My  Plato  (Plato,  too — 

That  wisdom  thus  should  harden!) 
Dcdares  'blue  eyes  look  doubly  blue 

Beneath  a  DoUy  Varden.'" 
She  smiled,     "My  book  in  turn  avers 

(No  author's  name  is  stated) 
That  sometimes  those  Philosophers 

Are  sadly  mistranslated." 

"But  hear,— the  nexl's  ia  stronger  style: 

The  Cynic  School  asserted 
That  two  red  lips  which  part  and  smile 

May  not  be  controverted!" 
She  smiled  once  more.     "My  book,  I  find. 

Observes  some  modern  doctors 
Would  make  the  Cynics  out  a  kind 

Of  album- verse  concoctors." 

Then  I:  "Why  not?     'Epheaian  law. 

No  less  than  time's  tradition, 
Enjoined  fair  speech  on  all  who  saw 

Diana's  apparition.'" 
She  blushed, — this  time.     "If  Plato's  page 

No  wiser  precept  teaches, 
Then  I'd  renounce  that  doubtful  sage, 

And  walk  to  Buraham  Beeches." 
"Agreed,"  I  said.     "For  Socrates 

(I  find  he  too  is  talking) 
Thinks  Learning  can't  remain  at  ease 

When  Beauty  goes  a^walking." 
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She  read  no  mote.   I  leapt  the  sill: 

The  sequel's  scarce  essential — 
Nay,  more  than  this,  1  bold  it  still 

Profoundly  confidential. 

Austin  Dobson  [1S40- 

THE  LADIES  OF  ST.  JAMES'S 

A  PKOPEK  NEW  BAI.LAD  OF  THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  TOWN 
PliyUUa  UH  utoiliu— VamL 

The  ladies  of  St.  James's 

Go  swinging  to  the  play; 
Their  footmen  run  before  tbem, 

With  a  "Standby!    Clear  the  way!" 
But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida!  . 

She  takes  her  buckled  shoon, 
When  we  go  out  a-courting 

Beneath  the  harvest  moon. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James's 

Wear  satin  on  their  backs; 
They  sit  all  night  at  Ombre, 

With  candles  all  of  wax: 
But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida! 

She  dons  her  nissct  gown, 
And  runs  to  gather  May  dew 

Before  the  world  is  down. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James's! 

They  are  so  fine  and  fair, 
You'd  think  a  box  of  essences 

Was  broken  in  the  air: 
But  PhyUida,  my  Phyllida! 

The  breath  of  heath  and  furze 
When  breezes  blow  at  morning. 

Is  not  90  fresh  as  hers. 

The  ladks  of  St.  James's! 

They're  painted  to  the  eyes; 
Hielr  white  it  stays  for  ever, 

Their  red  it  never  die&; 
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But  Phyllida,  my  PhylHda! 
Her  color  comes  and  goes; 

It  trembles  to  a  lily,— 
It  wavers  to  a  rose. 


The  ladies  of  St.  James's! 

Vou  scarce  can  ondeistand 
The  half  of  all  their  speeches, 

Their  phrases  are  so  grand: 
But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida! 

Her  shy  and  simple  words 
Are  clear  as  after  rain-drops 

The  music  of  the  btids. 

The  ladiM  of  St.  James's! 

They  have  their  fits  and  fneaks; 
They  smile  on  you — for  seconds. 

They  frown  on  you— for  wedts; 
But  Phyllida,  ray  Phyllida! 

Come  either  storm  or  shine. 
From  Shrove-tide  unto  Shrove-tide, 

Is  always  true — and  mine. 

My  PhyUida!  my  Phyllida! 

I  care  not  though  they  heap 
The  hearts  of  all  St.  James's, 

And  give  me  all  to  keep; 
I  care  not  whose  the  beauties 

Of  all  the  world  may  be, 
For  Phyllida— for  Phyllida 

Is  all  the  world  to  mcl 

Austin  Debson  (1 


THE  CURB'S   PROGRESS 

MoNSiE'jR  the  Cur6  down  the  street 

Comes  with  his  kind  old  face, — 
With  his  coat  worn  bare,  and  his  straggling  hair, 

And  his  green  umbrella-case, 
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You  may  see  him  pass  by  the  little  "Grande  Place  ", 

And  the  tiny  "ffolel-dr-Ville"; 
He  smiles,  as  he  goes,  to  thejfewrwfc  Rose, 

And  the  pompier  Thfic^hile. 

He  turns,  as  a  rule,  through  the  "Marckt "  rool, 

Where  the  noisy  fish-wives  call ; 
And  his  compliment  pays  to  the  "  Bdie  Tkirlse  ", 

As  she  knits  in  her  dusky  stall. 

There's  a  tetter  to  drop  at  the  locksmith's  shc^, 

And  Toto,  the  locksmith's  niece, 
Has  jubilant  hopes,  for  the  Cui€  gropes  ' 

In  his  tails  for  a  pain  d'spUx. 

There's  a  little  dispute  with  a  merchant  o(  fruit;  1 

Who  is  said  to  be  heterodox, 
That  will  ended  be  with  a  "Mafoi,  otti!" 

And  a  pinch  from  the  Curi's  box. 

There  is  also  a  word  that  no  one  heard 

To  the  furrier's  daughter  Lou.; 
And  a  pale  cheek  fed  with  a  flickering  red, 

And  a  "Bon  Dictt  garde  M'sieu'!" 

But  a  grandee  ^(, 

And  a  bow 
And  a.  mock  "  's  cat, 

And  a  nod  t 

For  ever  through  life  the  Cur6  goes 

With  a  smile  on  his  kind  old  face — - 
With  his  coat  worn  bare,  and  his  strag^ing  hair, 

And  his  green  umbrella-case. 

Austin  Dohion  [1840- 


A  GENTLEMAN  OF  THE  OLD   SCHOOL 

He  lived  in  that  post  Georgian  day, 
When  men  wefc  less  inclined  to  say 
That  "Time  is  Gold,"  aod  overlay 
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With  toil  theii  [Jeosuie; 
He  held  some  land,  and  dwelt  tbereoa, — ' 
Where,  I  forget, — the  house  is  gone; 
His  Christian  name,  I  thixilc,  was  John,—' 
le,  Leisure. 


Reynolds  has  painted  him,  — a  face 
Filled  with  a  fine,  t^d-fashioned  grace. 
Fresh-colored,  frank,  with  ne'er  a  trace 

Of  trouble  shaded; 
The  eyes  are  blue,  the  hair  is  dressed 
In  plainest  way, — one  hand  is  pressed 
Deep  in  a  fla{q)ed  canary  vest, 

With  buds  brocaded. 

He  wears  a  brown  old  Brunswick  coat, 
With  silver  buttons, — round  his  throat, 
A  soft  cravat;— in  all  you  note 

An  elder  fashion, — 
A  strangeness,  which,  to  us  who  shine 
In  shapely  hals.^whose  coats  combine 
All  harmonies  of  hue  and  line. 

Inspires  compassion. 

He  lived  so  long  ago,  you  see! 
Men  were  untravdled  then,  but  we. 
Like  Ariel,  post  o'er  land  and  sea 

With  careless  parting; 
He  found  it  quite  enough  for  him. 
To  smoke  hb  pipe  in  "garden  trim," 
And  watch,  about  the  fish  tank's  brim. 

The  swallows  darting. 

He  liked  the  well-wheel's  creaking  tongue,— 
He  liked  the  thrush  that  fed  her  young, — 
He  liked  the  drone  of  fhes  among 

His  netted  peaches; 
He  liked  to  watch  the  sunlight  fall 
Athwart  his  ivied  orchard  wall; 
Or  pause  to  catch  the  cuckoo's  call 

Beyond  the  beeches. 
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His  were  the  tim«  of  Paiit  and  Patch, 
And  yet  no  Ranelagh  could  nutdi 
The  sober  doves  that  round  his  thatch 

Spread  tails  and  udled; 
He  liked  tbdr  ruffling,  puSed  content; 
For  him  their  drowsy  wheelings  meant 
More  than  a  Mall  of  Beaux  that  bent, 

Or  Belles  that  bridled. 

Not  that,  in  truth,  when  life  began 
He  shunned  the  flutter  of  the  fan; 
He  too  had  maybe  "pinked  his  man" 

In  Beauty's  quarrel; 
But  now  his  "fervent  youth  "  had  flown 
Where  lost  things  go;  and  he  was  grown 
As  staid  and  slow-paced  as  his  own 

Old  hunter,  Sorrel. 

Vet  still  he  loved  the  chase,  and  held 
That  no  composer's  score  excelled 
The  merry  horn,  when  SweetUp  swelled 

Its  jovial  riot; 
But  most  his  measured  words  of  prai« 
Caressed  the  angler's  easy  ways, — 
His  idly  meditative  days, — 

His  rustic  diet. 

Not  that  his  "  me»Jitating"  rose 
Beyond  a  sunny  summer  doze; 
He  never  troubled  his  rtposc 

With  fruit  less  prying; 
But  held,  as  law  for  high  and  low, 
What  God  withholds  do  man  can  know. 
And  smiled  away  enquiry  so, 

Without  replying. 

We  read — alas,  bow  much  we  read! — 
l^e  jumbled  strifes  of  creed  and  creed 
With  endless  controversies  feed 
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Our  groaniog  tables; 
His  books — and  they  sufficed  him — were 
Cotton's  Montaigne,  Tke  Graae  of  Blair, 
A  "Walton" — much  the  worse  for  wear, 

And  £sop's  FabUs. 

One  more — The  Bible.  Not  that  he 
Had  searched  its  page  as  deep  as  we; 
No  sophistries  could  make  bim  see 

Its  slender  credit; 
It  may  be  that  he  could  not  count 
The  sires  and  sons  to  Jesse's  fount, — 
He  liked  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount," — 

And  more,  he  read  it. 

Once  he  had  loved,  but  failed  to  wed, 
A  red-cheeked  lass  who  long  was  dead; 
His  ways  were  far  too  slow,  he  said, 

To  quite  forget  her; 
And  still  when  time  had  turned  him  gray, 
The  earliest  hawthorn  buds  in  May 
Would  find  his  lingering  feet  astray, 

Where  first  he  met  her. 
"In  Caio  Quia"  beads  the  stone 
On  Leisure's  grave,— now  little  known, 
A  tangle  of  wild-rose  has  grown 

So  thick  across  it; 
The  "Benefactions"  still  declare 
He  left  the  clerk  an  elbow-chair, 
And  "  1 2  Pence  Yearly  to  Prepare 

A  Christmas  Posset." 
■  Lie  sodly,  Leisure!    Doubtless  you, 
With  too  serene  a  conscience  drew 
Your  easy  breath,  and  sitimbered  through 

The  gravest  issue; 
But  we,  to  whom  our  age  allows 
Scarce  space  to  wipe  our  weary  brows. 
Look  down  upon  your  narrow  house. 

Old  friend,  and  miss  you! 

Austia  Dabion  [livr- 
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IBAT  BELONGED  TO  TIIE  MABQUISE  DE  POHPADOUR 

Chicken-skin,  delicate,  white, 

Painted  by  Carlo  Vanloo, 
Loves  in  a  riot  of  light, 

Roses  and  vaporous  blue; 

Hark  to  the  da.inty  frou-frou/ 
Picture  above,  if  you  can. 

Eyes  that  could  melt  as  the  dew, — 
This  was  the  Pompadour's  fan  I ' 

See  how  they  rise  at  the  sight. 

Thronging  the  (Eil  de  BtBuf  through. 
Courtiers  as  butterflies  bright, 

Beauties  that  Fragonard  drew, 

Talon-rouge,  falbala,  queue. 
Cardinal,  Duke,— to  a  man, 

Eager  to  sigh  or  to  sue, — 
This  was  the  Pompadour's  fan! 

Ah,  but  things  more  than  polite 

Hung  on  this  toy,  voyez-voiul 
Matters  of  state  and  of  might. 

Things  that  great  ministers  do; 

Things  that,  maybe,  overthrew 
Those  in  whoa;  braids  they  began; 

Here  was  the  sign  and  the  cue, — 
This  was  the  Pompadoiw's  fan!' 


Where  are  tie  secrets  it  knew? 

Weavings  of  plot  and  of  plan? 
— Bui  where  is  the  Pon^iadour,  too? 

This  was  the  Pompadour's  Fant 

AusUn  Debs«n  [1840- 
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"WHEN  I  SAW  YOU  LAST,  ROSE" 
Ween  I  saw  you  last,  Rose, 
You  were  only  so  high;— 
How  fast  the  time  goes! 

Like  a  bud  ere  it  Wows, 
You  just  peeped  at  the  sky, 
When  I  saw  you  last,  Rose! 

Now  your  petals  undose, 
Now  your  May-tiroe  is  nigh; — 
How  fast  the  time  goes! 

And  a  life, — ^how  it  grows! 

You  were  scarcely  so  shy, 
When  1  saw  you  last,  Rosel 

In  your  bosom  it  shows 
There's  a  guesl  on  the  sly; 
(How  fast  the  lime  goes!) 

Is  it  Cupid?    Who  knows! 

Yet  you  used  not  to  sigh. 
When  I  saw  you  last,  Rose; — 
How  fast  the  time  goes! 

Austin  Dobson  (1S41 


URCEUS  EXIT 

I  INTENDED  an  Ode, 

And  it  turned  to  a  Sonnet. 

It  began  6  la  mode, 

I  intended  an  Ode; 

But  Rose  crossed  the  road 
In  her  latest  new  bonnet; 

I  intended  an  Ode; 
And  it  turned  to  a  Sonnet. 

Atulin  Dobson  Usv>~ 
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A  CORSAGE  BOUQUET 
Mybtilla,  to-nigbt, 

Wears  Jacqueminot  roses. 
She's  the  loveliest  sight! 
Myrtilla  to-night: — 
Correspondingly  light 

My  poclcet-book  closes. 
Myrtilla,  to-night 

Wears  Jacqueminot  roses. 

Ckarks  Btwy  iMStrs  [1858-1891] 

TWO  TRIOLETS 
What  he  said:— 

This  kiss  upon  your  fan  I  press — 

Ah!  Sainte  Nitoudie,  you  don't  refuse  iti 
And  may  it  from  its  soft  recess — 
This  kiss  upon  your  fan  I  press — 
Be  blown  to  you,  a  ^y  caress, 

By  this  white  down,  whene'er  you  use  it. 
This  kiss  upon  your  fan  I  press, — 

Ah,  Sainte  Nitouche,  you  don't  refuse  itl 

What  she  UuntglUr- 
To  kiss  a  fanl 

What  a  pc*y  pocti 
The  stupid  man 
To  kiaa  a  f an 
When  he  knows — that — he — can — 

Or  ought  to  know  it — 
To  kiss  a  fan! 

What  a  poky  poet! 

BanUvn  Robertson  t'8s6- 

THE  BALLAD  OF  DEAD   LADIES* 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  FKAN^OIS  VILLON   I45O 

Tell  me  now  in  what  hidden  way  is 

Lady  Flora  the  bvely  Roman? 
Where's  Hii^iarchia,  and  where  is  Thais, 

Neither  of  them  the  fairer  woman? 

•  For  the  original  of  this  poem  see  page  3837, 
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Where  is  Echo,  beheld  of  no  man. 
Only  heard  on  river  and  mere, — 

She  whose  beauty  was  more  than  human?  .  .  . 
But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year? 

Where's  Hfloise,  the  learnM  nun, 

For  whose  sake  Abeilard,  I  ween. 
Lost  manhood  and  pot  priesthood  on? 

(From  Love  he  won  such  dule  and  teenO 

And  where,  I  pray  you,  is  the  Queen 
Who  wiU«rthat  Buridan  should  steer 

Sewed  in  a  sack's  mouth  down  the  Seine?  ■  ■  ■ 
But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year? 

White  Queen  Blanche,  like  a  quefui  of  lilies. 
With  a  voice  like  any  mermaiden, — 

Bertha  Broadfoot,  Beatrice,  Alice, 
And  Ermengarde  the  lady  of  Maine, — 
And  that  good  Joan  whom  En^shmea 

At  Rouen  doomed  and  buioed  her  there, — 
Mother  of  God,  where  are  they  then?  .  .  . 

But  where  are  the  aoows  of  yester-year? 

Nay,  never  ask  thb  week,  fair  lord, 
Where  they  are  gone,  nor  yet  this  year. 

Except  with  this  for  an  overwoid, — 
But  where  are  the  snows  of  yesJter-ye-ori* 

Danie  Gobriei  RossOll  [iSii-t&Si] 


BALLADE  OF  DE.\D  LADIES 

AFTER  VO-tON 

Nay,  tell  me  now  in  what  strange  air 
■Tht;  Roman  Flora  dwells  to-day,  . 
Where  Arehippiada  hides,  and  where 
Beautiful  Thais  has  passed  away? 
Whence  answers  Echo,  afield,  astray. 
By  mere  or  stream,— around,  below? 
Lovelier  she  than  a  woman '«f  clay; 
Nay,  but  where  iS  the  last  year's  snow? 
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Where  is  wUe  UHtOse,  that  care 
Brought  oa  Abcilard,  and  dismay? 
All  for  her  love  he  found  a  snare, 
A  maimed  poor  monk  in  orders  gray; 
And  Where's  the  Queen  who  willed  to  slay 
Buridan,  that  in  a  sack  must  go 
Afloat  down  Seine,— a  perilous  way- 
Nay,  but  where  is  the  last  year's  snow? 

Where's  that  White  Queen,  a  lily  rare, 

With  her  sweet  song,  the  Siren's  lay? 
Where's  Bertha  Broad-foot,  Beatrice  fair? 
Alys  and  Ermcngarde,  where  are  they? 
Good  Joan,  whom  English  did  betray 
In  Rouen  town,  and  burned  her?  No, 
Maiden  and  Queen,  no  man  may  say; 
Nay,  but  where  is  the  last  year's  snow? 


Prince,  all  this  week  thou  needst  not  pray, 
Nor  yet  this  year  the  thing  to  know. 
One  burden  answers,  ever  and  aye, 
"Nay,  but  where  is  the  last  year's  snow?" 

Andrtw  Lang  \j%^-v 


A  BALLAD  OF  DEAD  LADIES 

AFIER  VIU.ON 

Fi™  "U  I  Wm  King" 

I  wONDSR  in  what  Isle  of  Bliss 

ApoUo's  music  fills  the  air; 
In  what  green  valley  Artemis 

For  young  Endjmion  spreads  the  sna 

Where  Venus  lingers  debonair: 
The  Wind  has  blown  them  all  away— 

And  Pan  lits  piping  in  his  lair- 
Where  ace  the  Gods  of  Yesterday? 
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Say  where  the  great  Semiramis 

Sleeps  in  a  rose-red  tomb;  and  where 

The  precious  dust  of  Caesar  is, 
Or  Cleopatra's  yellow  hair: 
Where  Alexander  Do-and-Dare; 

The  Wind  his  blown  them  all  away — 
And  Redbeard  of  the  Iron  Chair; 

Where  are  the  Dreams  of  Yesterday? 

Where  is  the  Queen  of  Herod's  kiss. 

And  Phrync  in  her  beauty  bare; 
By  what  strange  sea  does  Tomyris 

With  Dido  and  Cassandra  share 

Divine  Proserpina's  despair; 
The  Wind  has  blown  them  all  away — 

For  what  poor  ghost  does  Helen  care? 
Where  are  the  Girls  of  Yesterday? 


Alas  for  lovers!    Pair  by  pwr 

The  Wind  has  blown  them  all  away: 
The  young  and  yare,  the  fond  and  fair: 

Where  are  the  Snows  of  Yesterday? 
Justin  Hunlly  McCarthy  (1860- 


IF  I  WERE  KING 

AFTEK    VIIXON 
Ftom-inWenKiiv" 

All  French  folk,  whereso'er  ye  be, 
Who  love  your  country,  sail  and  sand, 

From  Paris  to  the  Breton  sea, 
And  back  again  to  Norman  strand. 
Forsooth  ye  seem  a  sflly  band. 

Sheep  without  shepherd,  left  to  chance — 
Far  otherwise  our  Fatherland, 

If  Villon  were  the  King  of  Francel 
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The  figure  on  the  throne  you  iei 

Is  nothing  but  a  puppet,  planned 
To  wear  the  n^al  bravery 

Of  silken  coat  and  gilded  wand. 

Not  so  we  Frenchmen  understand 
The  Lord  of  lion's  heart  and  glance, 

And  such  a  one  would  take  command 
If  Villon  were  the  King  of  France! 

Miscou 

Whili 

Orsq 

And  bid  the  damned  Burgundians  dance. 

God!    Where  the  Oiiflamme  should  stand 
If  Villon  were  the  King  of  Francel 


Louis  the  Little,  play  the  grand; 

Bullet  the  foe  with  sword  and  lance; 
Tis  what  would  happen,  by  this  hand, 

If  Villon  were  the  King  of  France! 

Justin  Hunlly  AtiCiUlhy  |i86o- 

A  BALLADE  OF  SUICIDE 

The  gallows  in  my  garden,  people  say, 

Is  new  and  neat  and  adequately  tall. 

I  tie  t 

Asoni 

Butjt 

Aredi 

The  si  all 

I  thiol 

To-morrow  is  the  time  I  get  my  pay — 
My  uncle's  sword  is  hanging  in  the  hall— 
I  see  a  little  cloud  all  pink  and  gray- 
Perhaps  the  rector's  mother  will  not  call— 
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I  Tanry  th.K  I  heard  from  Mr.  Gall 

Thai  mushrooms  amid  be  cooked  another  way— 

I  never  read  the  works  of  Juvenal— 

I  think  I  will  not  hang  myself  to-day. 

The  world  will  have  another  washing  day; 

The  decadenis  decay;  the  pedants  pall; 

And  H.  G.  Wells  has  found  thai  children  play. 

And  Bernard  Shaw  discovered  thai  Ihey  squall; 

Rationalists  are  growing  rational— 

And  through  thick  woods  one  6nds  a  stream  astray. 

So  secret  that  ihe  very  sky  seems  small — 

1  think  1  will  not  hang  myself  to-day. 

ENVOI 

Prince,  I  can  hear  the  trumpet  of  Germinal, 
The  tumbrils  toiling  up  the  terribJc  way; 
Even  to-day  your  royij  head  may  fall — 
I  think  I  will  not  hang  myself  to-day. 

GUbert  Keith  Chesttrlon  [1874- 

CHIFFONSI 
Theocgh  this  our  cily  of  delight, 

This  Paris  of  our  joy  and  play, 
This  Paris  perfumed,  jeweled,  bright. 

Rouged,  powdered,  a morous, —en i»«)<: 

Across  our  gilded  Quarikr, 
So  fair  to  see,  so  frail  aufond, 

Ilchoes — mon  Dieu! — the  Ragman's  bray: 

-  cAond  fka-tilif       Oiff-  r»»t!- 

Foul,  .hunched,  a  plague  to  dainty  sight, 

He  limps  infect  by  park  and  quai. 
Voicing  (tor  those  th.it  hear  arighl) 

His  hunger-world,  the  dark  Miirais. 

Sexton  of  all  wc  waste  and  fray, 
He  bags  at  last  pour  lout  dc  bon 

Our  trappings  rare,  our  braveries  gay. 
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Their  lot  is  ours!   A  grislier  wfght. 

The  Ragman  Time,  lakes  day  by  day 
Our  beauty's  bloom,  our  manly  might, 

OoTJoie  dc  vivre,  our  gods  of  clay; 

Till  torn  and  worn  and  soiled  and  gray 
Hot  life  rejects  us— now  de  tiomf— 

Rags]  and  our  only  requiem  lay. 

Mar    chand  iTIia-bili.'       Chif-  fansr' 
ENVOY 

Princes  take  heed!— for  where  are  they, 

Valois,  Navarre  and  Orleans?  .  .  . 
Death  drones  the  answer,  far  away, 

WiXUam  Samud  Johnson  [itsr 

THE  COURT  raSTORIAN 
LOWER  EUPiRE.    Circa  a.  v.  700 
The  Monk  Arnulphus  uncorked  his  ink 

That  shone  with  a  blood-red  light 
just  now  as  the  sun  began  to  sink; 

His  vellum  was  pumiced  a  silvery  white; 
"The  BaBileus" — lor  so  he  began— 
"Is  a  royal  sagacious  Mars  of  a  man, 

Than  the  very  lion  bolder;  ■ 
He  has  married  the  stately  widow  of  Thrace — " 

"Hush!"  cried  a  voice  at  his  shoulder. 

His  palette  gleamed  with  a  burnished  green, 

Bright  as  a  drapm-fiy's  skin: 
His  gold-leaf  shone  Kke  the  robe  of  a  queen. 

His  azure  glowed  as  a  cloud  worn  thin,' 
Deep  as  the  Uue  of  the  king-whale'9  lair: 
"The  Porphyrogenita  Zoe  the  fair    - 

la  about  to  wed  with  a  Prince  much  older. 
Of  an  unpropitious  mien  and  look—  " 

"Hush!"  cried  a  voice  at  faisBhoaldeT. 
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The  red  floweis  trdlised  the  pim:hinent  paf^, 

The  birds  leaped  up  on  the  spray, ' 
The  yellow  fruit  swayed  and  drooped  and  swung. 

It  was  Autumn  mixed  up  with  May. 
(O,  but  his  cheek  was  shrivelled  and  sfaninkj) 
"The  child  of  the  Basileus,"  wrote  the  Monk, 

"Is  golden-haired — tender  tho  Queen's  artns  fold  her. 
Her  step-mother  ZoS  doth  love  her  so — " 
'    "Hush!"  cried  a  voice  at  hts  shoulder. 
The  Kings  and  Martyrs  and  Saints  and  Priests 

All  gathered  to  guard  the  tent: 
There  was  Daniel  snug  in  the  lions'  den 

Singing  no  whit  perplexed — 
Brazen  Samson  with  spear  and  hdm— 
"The  Queen,"  wrote  the  Monk,  "rules  firm  this  realm. 

For  the  King  gets  older  and  older. 
The  Norseman  Thorkill  is  brave  and  fait — " 

"Hush!"  cried  a  voice  at  his  shoulder. 

Waller  Tkornbury  [1818-1876! 

MISS  LOU 
When  thin-strewn  memory  I  look  throu^, 
1  sec  most  clearly  poor  Miss  Loo, 
Her  tabby  cat,  her  cage  of  birds, 
Her  nose,  her  hair — her  muffled  words, 
And  how  she'd  open  her  green  eyes, 
As  if  in  some  immense  surprise, 
Whenever  as  we  sat  at  tea, 
She  made  some  small  remark  to  me. 
It's  always  drowsy  summer  when 
From  out  the  past  she  txxaes  agaiA; 
The  westering  sunshine  in  a  pool 
Floats  in  her  parbr  still  and  axi; 
While  the  slim  bird  its  lean  wires  shakes. 
As  into  piercing  song  it  breaks; 
Till  Peter's  pale-green  eyes  ajar 
Dream,  wake;  wake,  dream,  in  one  brief  bar; 
And  I  am  sitting,  dull  and  shy, 
And  she  with  gaze  of  vacancy, 
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And  large  hands  folded  on  tbc  ttay. 
Musing  tbe  afternoon  sway; 
Her  satin  bosom  heaving  slow 
With  sighs  that  softly  ebb  and  flow, 
And  her  plain  face  in  such  dismay, 
It  seems  unkind  to  look  her  way; 
Until  all  cheerful  back  will  come 
Her  cheerful  gleaming  spirit  home: 
And  one  would  think  that  poor  Miss  Loo 
Asked  nothing  else,  if  she  had  you. 

Walter  De  la  Mare  [1K73- 

THE  POET  AND  THE  WOOD-LOUSE 
A  PORTLY  Wood-louse,  full  of  cnres, 
Transacted  eminent  affairs 
Along  a  parapet  where  pears 
Unripened  fell 

And  vines  embellished  the  sweet  airs 
With  muscatel.' 
Day  after  day  beheld  him  run 
His  scales  a-twinklc  in  the  sun 
About  his  business  never  done; 
Night's  slender  span  he 
Spent  in  the  home  his  wealth  had  won— 
A  red-brick  cranny. 
Thus,  as  his  Sense  of  Right  directed. 


One  raid-day,  hastening  to  his  Club, 

He  s^Hed  beside  a  water-tub 

The  owner  ot  each  plant  and  shrub 

A  humble  Bard 

Who  turned  upon  the  conscious  grub 

A  mild  regard. 

"Eh?"  quoth  the  Wood-louse,  "Can  it 

A  Higher  Power  looks  down  to  see 
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My  praisewortliy  activity 
And  notes  me  plying 
My  Daily  Task?— Nor  strange,  dear  me, 
But  gratifying! " 

To  whom  the  Bard:  "I  still  divest 
*  My  orchard  of  the  Insect  Pest, 

That  you  are  such  is  manifest, 
Prepare  to  die. — 

And  yet,  how  sweetly  does  your  crest 
Reflect  the  sky! 

"Go  then  forgiven,  (for  what  ails 
Your  naughty  h'fe  this  fact  avails 
To  pardon)  mirror  in  your  scales 
Celestial  blue. 

Till  the  sun  sets  and  (he  light  fails 
The  skies  and  you." 

May  all  we  proud  and  bustling  parties 
Whose  lot  in  forum,  street  and  mart  is 
Stand  in  conspectu  Deitatis 

And  save  our  face, 

Rellecling  where  our  scaly  heart  Ls 

Some  skyey  grace. 

Hdcn  Parry  Eden  [i8 

STUDENTS 
John  Brown  and  J< 
TwaaToussaint,  ji 
Crimson  and  coppe 
Of  all  the  woods  at 
They  peered  into  tl 
And  watched  the  slow  torch  as  it  fell. 
John  gave  the  keeper  two  whole  sous. 
And  Jeanne  that  smile  with  which  she  woos 
John  Brown  to  folly.    So  they  lose 
The  Paris  train.    But  never  mind! — 
All-Saints  are  rustling  in  the  wind. 
And  there's  an  inn,  a  crackling  fire — 
(Jl's  dcTi^uiQuiinU.  but  Jeanne's  desire) ; 
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Though  the  cab  crawled  it  sped  too  fast, 

Paris,  upspringing  white  and  gold: 
Flamboyant  arch  and  higb-epscrollcd 
War-sculpture,  big,  Napoleonic- 
Fierce  chargers,  angela  histrionic;  *  | 
The  royal  sweep  of  gardened  spaces, 
The  pomp  and  whirl  of  cc^mned  Places;.    ; 
The  Rive  Gauche,  age-old,  gay  and  gray; 
The  impasse  and  the  loved  cafe;  i 
The  tempting  tidy  little  shops; 
The  convent  walls,  the  glimpsed  tree-tops; 
Book-stalls,  old  men  like  dwarfs  in  plays; 
Talk,  work,  and  Latin  Quarter  ways. 

May — Robinson's,  the  chestnut  trees-:- 
Were  ever  crowds  as  gay  as  these? 
The  quick  pale  waiters  on  a  run, 
The  round  green  tables,  one  by  one, 
Hidden  away  in  amorous  bowers — 
Li 
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Will  pay  him!— "Let's  play  millionaire 
For  just  two  hours— on  princely  fare, 
At  some  hotel  where  lovers  dine 
A  deux  and  pledge  across  the  wine!"  ' 
They  find  a  damask  breakfast -room. 
Where  stiff  silk  roses  range  their  bloom. 
The  garfon  has  a  splendid  way 
0£  bearing  in  gra/iJ  dijeuncr. 
Then  to  be  left  alone,  alone, 
High  up  above  Rue  Castiglioiie; 
Curtained  away  from  all  the  rude 
Rumors,  in  silken  solitude; 
And,  John,  her  head  upon  your  knees- 
Time  waits  lor  moments  such  as  these. 
Florence  Wilkinson  Ii8 

A  LIKENESS 

(portrait  BUSI  of  an   unknown,  CAPITOL,   ROME) 

In  every  line  a  supple  beauty— 

The  restless  head  a  littJe  bent- 
Disgust  of  pleasure,  scorn  of  duty, 

The  unseeiDg  eyes  of  diseont«nt. 
I  often  come  to  sit  beside  him, 

This  youth  who  passed  and  left  no  trace 
Of  good  or  ill  that  did  betide  him. 

Save  the  disdain  upon  his  face. 
The  hope  of  all  his  House,  the  brolhcr 

Adored,  the  golden -hearted  son, 
Whom  Fortune  pampered  like  a  mother; 

And  then— a  shadow  on  the  Bun. 
Whether  he  followed  Cesar's  trumpet, 

Or  chanced  the  riskier  game  at  home 
To  find  how  favor  played  the  BtrUmpel  . 

In  fickle  politics  ot  Rome; 
Whethf 

Hen 
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This  man  would  seek  his  peaca  in  vain;  -. 
His  look  arraigns  a  social  order 

Somehow  eiitraininelled  with  his  pain.. 
"The  dice  of  gods  are  always  loaded"; 

One  gambler,  arrogant  as  Ihey, 
Fierce,  and  by  fierce  injustice  goaded, 

Left  both  his  hazard  and  the  play. 
Incapable  of  compromises, 

Unable  to  forgive  or  ^Mire, 
The  strange  awarding  of  the  prizes 

He  had  no  fortitude  to  bear. 
Tricked  by  the  forms  of  things  m^ieffial-i- 

The  solid-seeming  arch  and  stone, 
The  noise  of  war,  the  pomp  imperial,     ■ 

The  heights  am)  depths  about  a  throne — 
He  missed,  among  the  shapes  diurnal, 

TheoM,  deep-travelled  road  from  pain, 
The  thoughts  of  men,  which  are  eternal. 

In  which,  etemaj,  men  remain. 
RitraUo  d'iptolo;  defying 

Things  UDGubstantia]  as  a  dream — 
An  Empire,  long  rn  ashes  lying — 

His  face  still  set  against  the  stream. 
Yes,  so  he  looked,  that  gifted  brother 

I  loved,  who  passed  and  left  no  trace, 
Not  eves'— luckier  than  this  other— 

His  sorrow  in  a  marble  face. 

WiUa  Sibert  Calher  (1875- 

THE  CHAPERON 


And 
But 
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Her  eyes  beneath  her  snowy  liair 
They  sparkle  young  as  mine; 

There's  scarce  a  wrinkle  in  her  hand 
So  delicate  and  fine. 

And  when  my  chaperon  is  sera. 
They  come  from  everywhere— 
The  dear  old  boys  with  silvery  hair, 
With  old-time  grace  and  old-lime  aii, 

To  greet  their  old-time  queen. 

They  bow  as  my  young  Midas  here 
Will  never  learn  to  bow 

(The  dancing-masters  do  not  teach 
That  gracious  reverence  now); 

With  xloices  quavering  just  a  bit, 

They  i^ay  thdr  old  parts  through. 
They  talk  of  folk  who  used  to  woo. 
Of  hearts  that  broke  in  'fifty-two— 

Now  none  the  worse  for  it. 

And  as  those  aged  crickets  cliirp, 
I  watch  my  chaperon's  face. 

And  see  the  dear  old  features  take 
A  new  and  tender  grace; 

And  in  her  happy  eyes  I  see 

Her  youth  awakening  bright, 
With  all  its  hope,  desire,  delight — 
Ah,  me!    I  wbh  that  I  were  quite 

As  young— as  young  as  she  I 

Henry  Cuyler  Bunner  [i8ss-iM 

"A  PITCHER  OF  MIGNONETTE" 
A  PITCHER  of  mignonette 

In  a  tenement's  highest  casement, — 
Queer  sort  of  flower-pot— yet 
That  pitcher  of  mignonette 
Is  a  garden  in  heaven  set, 

To  the  little  Mck  child  in  the  basement— 
The  pitcher  of  mignonette, 

In  the  tenement's  highest  casement. 

Jleary  Cuyler  Bunner  liBjs-iM 
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OLD  KING  COLE 
In  Tilbury  "Ibwn  did  Old  King  C<He 

A  wise  old  age  anticipate, 
Desiring,  with  his  pipe  and  bowl,  , 

No  Khan's  extravagant  estate. 
No  ccQwa  annoyed  bis  honest  head, 

No  fiddlers  three  were  called  or  needed; 
For  two  disastrous  heirs  instead 

Made  mu^  more  that  ever  three  did. 
Bereft  of  her  with  whom  his  Jife 

Was  harmony  without  a  flaw. 
He  took  no  other  for  a  wife,  ,  > 

Nor  sighed  for  any  that  he  saw.j         ,   . 
And  if  he  doubted  his  two  sons, 

And  heirs,  Alenis  and  Evander, 
He  might  have  been  as  doubtful  once 

Of  Robert  Burns  and  Aleiander.  . 
Aleris,  in  his  early  youth, 

Began  to  steal — from  old  and  young. 
Likewise  Evander,  and  the  truth 

Was  like  a  bad  taste  wa  .his  tongue. , 
Born  thieves  and  lius,  their  afiair 

Seemed  only  to  be  tarred  with«vil — 
The  most  insuSecable  pair 

Of  scamps  tiiat  ever  cheered  the  devil,    j 
The  world  went  on,  their  fame  went  on. 

And  they  went  on — from  bad  to  worse; 
Till,  goaded  hot  with  nothing  done, 

And  each  accoutercd  with  a  curee. 
The  friends  of  OW  King  Cole,  by  twos. 

And  fours,  and  sevens,  and  elevens. 
Pronounced  unalterable  views 

Of  doings  that  were  not  of  Heaven's,      i 
And  having  learned  again  whereby 

Their  baleful  zeal  had  come  about, 
King  Cole  met  many  a  wrathful  eye 

So  kindly  that  its  wrath  went  out— 
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■     Or  partly  out.    Say  what  they  would, 

He  seemed  the  more  to  court  iheJr  candor; 
But  never  told  what  kind  of  good 
Was  in  Alexis  and  Evander. 

And  Old  King  Cole,  with  many  a  puil 

Thai  haloed  his  urbanity, 
Would  smote  till  he  had  smoked  enough. 

And  listen  most  attentively. 
He  beamed  as  with  an  inward  light 

That  had  the  Lord's  assurance  in  H; 
And  once  a  man  was  there  all  night, 

E:q>ecting  something  every  minut£. 
But  whether  from  too  little  thou^t, 

Or  too  much  fealty  to  the  bowl, 
A  Him  reward  was  all  he  got 

For  a'tting  up  with  Old  King  Cole. 
"Though  mine,"  the  father  mtised  aloud, 

"Are  not  the  sons  I  would  have  chosen, 
Shall  I,  less  evilly  endowed, 

By  their  infirmity  be  frozen? 
"They'll  have  a  bad  end,  I'll  agree. 

But  I  was  never  bom  to  groan; 
For  I  can  see  what  I  can  see. 

And  I'm  accordingly  alone. 
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Or,  like  One  whom  you  may  forget, 
I  may  have  meat  you  know  not  of. 

And  if  I'd  rather  hve  than  weep 
Meanwhile,  do  you  find  that  surprising? 

Why.  bless  my  soul,  the  mau's  asleep! 

That's  good.    The  sun  will  soon  be  risirlg." 
FAwin  Arlington  RoHnsott  [1860- 

THE  MASTER  MARINER 
Mv  grandshire  sailed  three  years  from  botne, 

And  slew  unmoved  the  sounding  whale; 
Here  on  the  windless  beach  I  roam 

And  watch  far  out  the  hardy  sail. 
The  lions  of  the  surf  that  cry 

Upon  this  lion-colored  shore 
On  reefs  of  midnight  met  his  eye: 

He  knew  their  fangs  as  I  their  roar. 
My  grandsire  sailed  uncharted  seas, 

And  toll  of  all  their  leagues  he  took: 
I  scan  the  shallow  hays  at  ease, 

And  tell  their  colors  in  a.  book. 
The  anchor-chains  his  music  made 

And  wind  in  shrouds  and  running-gear: 
The  thrush  at  dawn  beguiles  my  glade, 

And  once,  'tis  said,  I  woke  to  hear. 
My  grandsire  in  his  ample  fist 

The  k>ng  harpoon  upheld  to  men: 
Behold  obedient  to  my  wrist 

A  gray  guU's- feat  her  for  my  pen! 
Upon  my  grandsirc's  leathern  cheek 

Five  zones  their  bitter  bronze  had  set: 
Some  day  their  hazards  I  will  seek, 

I  promise  me  at  times.    Not  yet. 
I  think  my  grandsire  now  would  turn 

A  mild  but  speculative  eye 
On  me,  my  pen  and  its  concern. 

Then  gaze  again  to  sea — and  sig^. 

Georie  Slerling  [i°6v- 
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A  ROSE  TO  THE  UVING 

A  ROSS  lo  the  living  is  more 

Than  sumptuous  wreaths  to  the  dead: 
In  filling  love's  infinite  store, 
A  rose  to  the  living  is  more,— 
If  graciously  given  before 

The  hungering  spirit  is  fled,— 
A  rose  to  the  living  is  more 

Than  sumptuous  wreaths  to  the  dead. 

Nixon  Walcrman  [1859- 


A  KISS 

Rose  kissed  me  to-day. 

Will  she  kiss  me  to-morrow? 
Let  it  be  as  it  may, 
Rose  kissed  me  to-day 
But  the  pleasure  gives  way 

To  a  savor  of  sorrow; — 
Rose  kissed  me  to-day,— 

Wiii  she  kiss  me  to-morrow? 

Austin  Dobson  \iBvr 


BIFTEK  AUX  CHAMPIGNONS 

MiMi,  do  you  remember— 

Don't  get  behind  your  fan— 
That  morning  in  September 

On  the  cliffs  of  Grand  Manan, 
Where  to  the  shock  of  Fundy 

The  topmost  harebells  sway 
{Campanula  rotundi- 

Jolia:  cf.  Gray)? 

On  the  pastures  high  and  level. 

That  overlook  the  sea, 
Where  I  wondered  what  the  devil 

Those  little  things  could  be 
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That  Mimi  stoOped  to  gather. 

As  she  strolled  across  the  down, 
And  held  her  dress  skirt  rather— ^ 

Oh,  now,  you  Deed  n't  irown.  ' 

For  you  know  the  dew  was  hesAiy, 
And  your  boots,  /  know,  were  thin; 

So  a  Uttle  extra  brevi- 
ty in  ^irts  was,  sure,  no  sin. 

Besides,  who  minds  a  cousin? 

First,  second,  even  third, — 
I've  kissed  'em  by  the  dozen. 

And  they  never  once  demurred. 


There  was  no  fog  on  Fundy 

That  blue  September  day; 
The  west  wind,  for  that  one  day, 

Had  swept  it  aH  away. 
The  lighthouse  glasses  twinkled, 

The  white  gulls  screamed  and  flew. 
The  merry  sheep-bells  tinkled, 

The  tnerry  breeses  blew. 
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The  ba^jerry  skMhaUc, 

The  papery  immortelles 
(That  give  our  grandma's  aitic 

That  GCDlimeDUJ  smell, 
Tied  up  in  little  brush-brooms) 

Were  sweet  as  new-mown  hay. 
While  we  went  hunting  mushrooms 

That  blue  September  day. 

Henry  Augusim  Bun  [1847- 


MISS  NANCY'S  GOWN 

In  days  when  George  the  Third  was  Kia 

And  ruled  the  Old  Dominion, 
And  Law  and  Fashion  owned  the  sway 

Of  Parliament's  opinion, 
A  good  ship  brought  across  the  sea,— 

A  treasure  fair  and  fine,— 
Miss  Nancy's  gown  from  London  town. 

The  latest  Court  design! 

The  plaited  waist  from  neck  to  belt 

Scarce  measured  half  a  span; 
The  sleeves,  balloon-like,  at  ihc  top 

Could  hold  her  leather  fan; 
The  narrow  skirt  with  bias  gore 

Revealed  an  ankle  neat. 
Whene'er  she  put  her  dainty  foot 

From  carriage  step  to  street! 

By  skilful  hands  this  wondrous  gown 

Of  costliest  stulT  was  made, 
Cocoons  oE  France  on  Antwerp  looms 

Wrought  to  emboteed  brocade, 
Where  rotes  red  and  violets 

itt  blooming  beauty  grew, 
As  if  young  May  were  there  alway. 

And  June  and  April  tool 
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And  from  this  bower  of  delight 

Miss  Nancy  reigned  a  Queen, 
Nor  one  disloyal  heart  rebelled 

In  all  her  wide  demesne: 
The  noble  House  of  Burgesses 

Forgot  its  fierce  debate 
O'er  rights  of  Crown,  when  Nancy's  gown 

Appewed  in  Halh  of  Statel 

Through  jocund  reel,  or  measured  ttead 

Of  stately  minuet. 
Like  fairy  vision  shone  the  bloom 

Of  rose  and  violet, 
As,  hand  in  hand  with  Washington, 

The  hero  of  the  day. 
The  smiling  face  and  nympb-like  grace 
,   Of  Nancy  led  the  wayl 

A  century,  since  that  gay  time  ' 

The  merry  dance  was  trod, 
Mas  passed,  and  Nancy  long  has  slept 

Beneath  the  churchyard  sod; 
Yet  on  the  brocade  velvet  gown 

The  rose  and  violet  , 

Are  blooming  bright  as  on  the  night 

She  danced  the  minuet! 

Xikiia  Cocke  (1847- 


WING  TEE  WEE 

Oh.  Wing  Tee  Wee 

Was  a  sweet  Chinee, 

And  she  lived  in  the  town  of  Tac, 

Her  eyes  were  blue, 

And  her  curling  cue 

Hung  dangling  down  her  back; 

And  she  fell  in  love  with  gay  Win  Sil 

When  he  wrote  his  love  on  a-  laundry  bill. 
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Andoh,TimToId 
Was  a  pirate  bold, 
And  he  sailed  in  a  Chinese  junk* 
And  he  loved,  ah  mc! 
Sweet  Wing  Tee  Wee, 
But  his  valiant  heart  had  sunk; 
So  be  dmwned  his  bluCE  in  fidde  fizz. 
And  vowed  the  maid  woukJ  yel  behis. 

So  bold  Tim  Told 

Showed  all  his  gold 
To  the  maid  in  the  town  of  Tac, 
And  sweet  Wing  Wee 
Eloped  to  sea, 
And  nevermore  came  back; 
For  in  iar  Chinee  the  maids  arc  fair. 
And  the  maids  are  false,  as  everywhere. 
/.  P.  Deniion  (iS    ~ 

MY  GRANDMOTHER'S  TURKEY-TAIL  FAN 

It  owned  not  a  color  that  vanily  dons 

Or  slender  wits  choose  for  display; 
Its  beautiful  tint  was  a  delicate  bronze, 

A  brown  softly  blended  with  gray. 
From  her  waist  to  her  chin,  spreading  out  without  break, 

Twas  built  on  a  generous  plan: 
The  pride  of  the  forest  was  slaughtered  to  make 
My  grandmother's  turkey-tail  fan. 

For  common  occasions  it  never  was  meant: 

In  a  chest  between  two  silken  cloths 
'Twas  kept  safely  hidden  with  careful  intent 

In  camphor  to  keep  out  the  moths. 
'Twas  famed  far  and  wide  through  the  whole  country  side. 

From  Beersheba  e'en  unto  Dat); 
And  often  at  meeting  with  envy  'twas  eyed, 
My  grandmother's  turkey-tall  fan. 

Camp-meetings,  indeed,  were  its  chiefest  delight. 

Like  a  crook  unto  sheep  gone  astray 
It  beckoned  backsliders  to  re-seek  the  right. 

And  exhorted  the  sinners  to  pray. 
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Et  always  beat  time  when  the  dioii  went  wrong, 

.  In  psabnody  leading  the  van. 
Old  Hundred,  1  know,  was  its  favorite  song — 
My  grandmother's  turkey-tail  fan. 

A  fig  for  the  fcins  that  are  made  nowaday^, 

Suited  only  to  frivolous  mirtlil 
A  different  thing  Is  the  fan  that  I  praise. 

Yet  it  scorned  not  the  good  things  of  eartli. 
At  bees  and  at  quiltings  'twas  aye  to  be  seen. 

The  best  of  the  gossip  began 
When  in  at  the  doorway  had  entered  serene  , 

My  grandmother's  turkey-tail  fan. 

Tradition  relates  of  it  wonderful  taks. 

Its  handle  of  leather  was  buS. 
Though  shorn  of  its  gk«y,  e'en  now  it  exhales 

An  odor  of  hymn-books  and  snuff. 
Its  primeval  grace,  if  you  like,  you  can  trace: 

Twas  limned  for  the  future  to  scan, 
Just  under  a  smiling,  goldspectacled  lace. 
My  grandmother's  turkey-tail  fan. 
Samad  Minium  Ptck  \\isA- 


A  MORAL  IN  SEVRES 

Upon  my  mantel-piece  (hey  stand, 
While  all  its  length  between  them  lies; 

He  throws  a  kiss  with  gmceful  hand. 
She  glances  back  with  bashful  eyes. 

The  china  Shepherdess  is  fair, 
The  Shepherd's  (ace  denotes  a  heart 

Burning  with  ardor  and  despair. 
Alas,  they  stand  so  far  apart! 

And  yet,  perhape,  if  they  were  moved, 
And  stood  together  day  by  day, 

Thtir  love  had  not  so  constant  proved. 
Nor  would  they  still  have  smiled  so  gay. 
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Hi£  hand  the  Shepherd  might  have  kisied 
The  match-box  Angel's  heart  to  win; 

The  Shepherdess,  his  love  have  missed. 
And  flirted  with  the  Mandarin. 

But  on  my  mantelpiece  they  stand, 

While  all  its  length  between  them  lies; 
He  throws  a  Idss  with  graceful  hand, 
'     She  Ranees  back  with  bashful  eyes. 

Hildrtd  Boweili  hi    - 


ON  THE  FLV-LEAF  OF  A  BOOK  OF  OLD  PLAYS 

At  Gate's  Head  in  Russell  Street 
'Hiese  leaves  she  sat  a-stitching; 

I  fancy  she  was  trim  and  neat, 
Blue-eyed  and  quite  bewitching. 

Before  her  on  the  street  below. 

All  powdei,  rulTs,  and  laces, 
There  strutted  idle  London  beaux 

To  ogle  pretty  faces; 

While,  filling  many  a  Sedan  chair 
With  monstrous  hoop  and  feather, 

In  paint  and  powder  London's  fair 
Went  trooping  past  together. 

Swift,  Addison,  and  Pope,  mayhap 
They  sauntered  slowly  past  her. 

Or  printer's  boy,  with  gown  and  cap, 
For  Steele,  went  trotting  faster. 

For  beau  nor  wit  had  she  a  look; 

Nor  lord  nor  lady  minding. 
She  bent  her  head  above  this  book. 

Attentive  to  her  binding. 

And  one  stray  thread  of  golden  hair, 

Caught  on  ber  nimble  fingers, 
Was  stitched  within  ttiis  volume,  where 

Until  to-day  it  lingers. 
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Fast  and  fttfgotteti,  bmix  and  ioii,        i    - 

Wigs,  powder,  all  oiitdaudi 
A  queer  antique,  the  Sedan  chair, 

Pope,  stiff  and  antiquated. 

Yet  06 1  Utm  these  odd,  old  plajs, 

Thifi  single  stray  lock  finding, 
I'm  back  in  those  forgotten  days, 

And  watch  her  at  her  binding. 

Waiter  Ltcmtd  [iS4r-iyi<l 


THE  TALENTED  MAN 

rXEE  FHOU  A  LADY  IN  LONDON  10  A  LADY  AX  lAIT^ANME 

Dear  Alice!  youll  laugh  when  you  know  ft, — 

Last  week,  at  the  Duchess's  ball, 
I  danced  with  the  clever  new  poet, — 

You've  heard  of  him,— Tully  St.  Paul. 
Miss  Jonquil  was  perfectly  franti'c; 

I  wish  you  had  seen  Lady  Anne! 
It  really  was  very  romantic,  ' 

He  is  such  a  Uilented  man! 

He  came  up  from  Braren  Nose  Colle^, 

Just  caught,  as  they  call  it,  tMsspiiBg;:-  ^i 
"*  And  his  head/low,  is  stuffed  fnU  e(  knowledge 

Of  eyery  conceivable  thing. 
Of  science  and  logic  he  chatters. 

As  fine  and  as  fast  as  he  can; 
Though  I  am  no  judge  of  such  mattcrt, 

I'm  sure  he's  a  tajented  man. 

His  stories  and  jealsaj'c delightful; — 

Not  stories  or  jests,  deai,  for  you; ,  i 

The  jests  are  exceedingly  spiteful. 

The  stories  not  always  guile  true. 
Perhaps  to  be  Ifind  and  veradous  -     i 

May  do  pretty  well  at  lauaanne; 
But  it  ntver  would  ansner.-rgood  grftciousl'  // 

C^  notu— in  a  taloiOed  mao^  , 
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He  sneers, — bow  my  Alice  would  acokl  bbnl— 

At  the  bliss  of  a  sigh  or  a  tear; 
He  laughed — ooly  think  I — when  I  told  him 

How  we  cried  o'er  Trevelyan  Ust  year; 
I  vow  I  was  quite  in  a  passion; 

I  broke  al!  the  sticks  cf  my  fen; 
But  sentiment's  quite  out  of  fashion. 

It  seems,  in  a  talented  man. 

Lady  Bab,  who  is  terribly  moral, 

Has  told  me  that  Tully  is  vain, 
And  apt — which  b  silly— to  qitarrcl. 

And  fond— which  is  sad — of  champagne. 
I  listened,  and  doubted,  dear  Alice, 

For  I  saw,  when  my  Lady  began. 
It  was  only  the  Dowager's  malice; — 

She  docs  hate  a  talented  man! 

He's  hideous,  I  own  it.   But  fame,  love. 

Is  all  that  these  eyes  can  adore; 
He's  lame, — but  Lord  Byron  was  lame,  love, 

And  dumpy, — but  so  is  Tom  Moore. 
Then  his  voice, — suck  a  voice!  my  swe«t  creature, 

It's  like  your  Aimt  Lucy's  toucan: 
But  oh!  what's  a  tone  or  a  feature, 

When  once  one's  a  talented  man? 

My  mother,  you  know,  all  the  season, 

Has  talked  of  Sir  Geoffrey's  estate; 
And  truly,  to  do  the  fool  reasOQ, 

He  has  been  less  horrid  of  late. 
But  to-day,  when  we  drive  in  the  carriage, 

I'll  tell  her  to  lay  down  her  pian^— 
If  ever  I  venture  on  marriage, 

It  must  be  a  talented  manl 

P.  S.— I  have  fiouiKl,  on  teffdction. 

One  fault  in  my  friend,— ewire  mmi; 

Withoat  it,  he'd  just  be  perfection;— 
Poor  fellow,  he  has  not  a  sou/  . 
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A  Letter  of  Adricc  tWo9 

And  so,  whea  in  comes  in  S^tember 
To  shoot  vrith  my  iinde.  Sir  Dan,  - 

I've  pnumised  iri:iTnmi%  to  icmember 
He's  iHiJy  a  talented  man! 

Winlhnf  MadmrtkJWati  (i8pi>-iS39] 


A  LETTER  OF  ADVICE 


"£>i;!<i,  UoHiicuT,  UH  ksmmi  aSmabU; 

r»iA  pdmimiji «  nwnii  rAwp."— Sana      ' 

Yon  tell  me  you're  promised  a  lover, 

My  own  Araminta,  next  week; 
Why  cannot  my  fancy  discover 

The  hue  of  his  coat,  and  his  cheek? 
Alas!  if  he  loci  like  another, 

A  vicar,  a  banker,  a  beau, 
Be  deaf  to  your  father  and  mother,  , 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "No!" 

Miss  Lane,  at  her  Temple  of  Fashion, 

Taught  us  both  how  to  sing  and  to  speak,    . 
And  we  loved  one  another  with  passion. 

Before  we  had  been  there  a  week: 
You  gave  me  a  ring  for  a  token; 

I  wear  it  wherever  I  go ; 
I  gave  you  a  chain,— it  is  broken? 

My  own  Araminta,  say  '^'No!" 

0  think  of  oui  favorite  cottage, 

And  think  of  our  dear  Lalla  Rookhl 
How  we  shared  with  the  milkmaids  Oku  pottage. 

And  drank  of  the  stream  from  the  brook; 
How  fondly  our  k}viDg  lips  faltered,  ; 

"What  further  can  grandeur  beatow?" 
My  heart  is  the  same; — is  yours  altered? 

My  own  Aiaaunta,  say  "Nol" 
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Remember  Uie  thiiUinf  n 

We  read  on  the  bank  in  the  ^cn; 
Remeinber  the  suibois  our  iBOcies 

Would  picture  for  bolh  of  us  then ; 
They  wore  the  red  citss  on, their  shoulder. 

They  had  vanquished  and  pardoned  iheir  foe 
Sweet  friend,  arc  you  Wiser  or  colder? 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "No!" 

You  know,  ^m  Lord  RigmaixiB^e  curiage,'    - 

Drove  ofi  with  your  oonsiti  Juatine, 
You  wept,  dearest  girl,  at  the  marriage. 

And  whispered  "How  base  she  has  been!" 
You  said  you  were  sure  it  would  kill  you. 

If  ever  your  husband  looked  so; 
And  you  will  not  apostatize, — will  you? 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "No!" 

When  I  hearvi  I  was  going  abroad,  love, 

I  thought  I  was  going  to  die; 
We  walked  arm  in  arm  to  the  road,  love, 

We  looked  arm  in  arm  to  the  sky; 
And  I  said,  "When  a  foreign  postilion 

Has  hurried  m*  off  to  the  Po, 
Forget  not  Medora  Trevifian: — 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "No!" 

We  parted!  but  sympathy's  fett«3 

Reach  far  over  valley  and  hill; 
I  muse  o'er  your  exquisite  letters, 

And  feel  that  your  heart  is  mine  still; 
And  he  who  would  share  it  with  me,  love,— 

The  richest  of  tit«lsure»  below, —    ' 
If  he's  not  what  Orlando  shouW  be,  love. 

My  own  Aranomta,  say  "No!* 

If  he  wears  a  top-boot  in  U»  wooiagt 

If  he' comes  to  >'<oii  nding  a  cob, 
If  he  talks  of  his  baking  or  brewing. 

If  he  puts  up  his  feet  on  tfae  hob,  .  ' 
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A  Letter  of  Advice 

II  he  ever  drinks  port  after  dinncT, 
If  hh  brow  or  his  breeding  b  low. 

If  he  calls  himself  "Tbompsou"  «  "SkiBier," 
My  ovro  Aiaminta,  wy  "No!" 

If  he  studies  the  ntnn  in  the  papers 

While  yoH  are  preparing  the  tea, 
If  he  talks  of  the  damps  <x  the  vapors 

While  moonlight  lies  soft  on  the  sea, 
If  he's  sleepy  while  you  are  capricious. 

If  he  has  not  a  musical  "Oh!" 
If  he  does  not  call  Werther  delicious,— 

My  own  Ararainta,  say  "No!" 

If  he  ever  sets  foot  in  the  city 

Among  the  stockbrokers  and  Jews, 
If  he  has  not  a  heart  full  of  pity. 

If  he  doc't  stand  six  feet  in  his  shoes. 
If  his  lips  are  not  redder  than  roses. 

If  his  bands  are  not  whiter  than  snow, 
I(  be  has  not  the  model  of  noses, — 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "No!" 

If  be  speaks  of  a  tax  or  a  duty. 

If  he  docs  not  look  grand  on  his  knees. 
If  he's  blind  to  a  landscape  of  beauty. 

Hills,  valleys,  rocks,  waters,  and  trees. 

If  he  dotes  not  on  desolate  towers, 
If  he  likes  not  to  hoar  the  blast  Mow, 

If  he  knows  not  the  language  of  flowers, — 
My  own  Araminta,  say  "No!" 

He  must  walk  like  a  god  of  old  story 

Come  down  from  the  home  of  his  rest; 
He  must  smile  like  the  sun  in  his  glory 

On  the  buds  be  loves  ever  the  best; 
And  oh!  from  its  ivory  portal 

Like  music  his  soft  speech  must  flow! — 
If  he  speak,  smile,  or  vralk  like  a  mortal, 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "No!" 
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The  Ktodly  Muse 

Don't  listen  to  tales  of  bis  bounty, 

Don't  hear  wbat  they  say  of  his  birth, 
Dtm't  ]o6k  at  bis  seat  in  the  county. 

Don't  calculate  what  he  is  worthi 
But  give  him  a  theme  to  write  verse  on, 

And  sec  if  he  turns  out  his  toe^ 
If  he's  only  an  ezcellent  person, 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "Nol" 

WinlMofi  Mackuiorlk  Praed  [laoi-iSjq] 


A   NICE  CORRESPONDENT 

Tkm  an  fltnty  of  ma"  Ui'  falrttriJi  ifMli) 


Tub  glow  and  the  glory  are  plighted 
To  darkness,  for  evening  is  come; 

The  lamp  in  Glebe  Cottage  is  lighted. 
The  birds  and  the  sheep-bells  are  dumb. 

I'm  alone,  for  the  others  have  flitted 
To  dine  with  a  neighbor  at  Kew: 

Alone,  but  I'm  not  to  be  pitied — 
I'm  thinking  of  you! 

I  wish  you  ^ 

Than  dull 
I  am  dressei 

Dear  Free 
Jam  wearin 

Thenockl 
Was  there  e 

A  Darling  as  youi* 

I  want  you  to  come  and  pass  sentence 
On  two  or  three  books  with  a  plot; 

Of  course  you  know  "Janet's  Rc^ntance  "? 
I  am  reading  Sir  Waoerley  Scott. 
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A  A^ifjr  Correspondent  1813 

That  story  of  Edgar  and  Lucy, 

How  thrilling,  romanlic,  and  true! 
TTie  Master  (his  bride  was  a  goosey!) 
Reminds  idb  of  you. 

They  tell  me  Cockaigne  has  been  crowning 

A  Poet  whose  garland  endures;— 
It  was  you  that  first  told  me  of  Browning,— 

.That  stupid  old  Browning  of  yours! 
His  vt^e  and  his  verve  are  alarming, 

I'm  anxious  to  give  him  his  due; 
But,  Fred,  he's  not  nearly  so  charming 
A  Poet  as  you  1 

I  heard  how  you  shot  at  The  Beeches, 

I  saw  how  you  rode  Chanticleer, 
I  have  read  the  report  of  your  speeches. 

And  echoed  the  echoing  cheer. 
There's  a  whisper  of  hearts  you  are  breaking, 

Dear  Fred,  I  believe  it,  I  do! 
Small  marvel  thai  Folly  is  making 
Her  Idol  of  you! 

Alas  for  the  World,  and  its  dearly 
Bought  triumph, ^ts  fugitive  bllsaf' 

Sometimea  I  half  wish  I  were  merely 
A  plain  or  a  penniless  Miss; 

But,  pertiaps,  one  is  blest  with  "a  measure 
Of  pelf,"  and  I'm  not  sorry,  too, 

That  I'm  pretty,  because  it's  a  pleasure, 
My  Darling,  to  you! 

Your  whim  is  for  frolic  and  fashion. 
Your  taste  is  for  letters  and  art; — 
This  rhyme  is  the  commonplace  passion 
That  glows  in  a  fond  woman's  heart: 
Lay  it  by  in  some  sacred  deposit 
For  relics — we  all  have  a  few! 
Love,  some  day  they'll  (ivint  it,  because  it 
Was  written  to  You. 

FredtrUk  Locktr-Lamptoyi  [ifen-iSgsl 
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The  Kindly  Muse 

A  DEAD  LETTER 


I  DBEW  it  from  its  china  tomb; — 
It  came  out  feebly  scented 

With  some  thin  ghost  of  past  perfume 
That  dust  and  days  had  lent  it. 

An  old.  old  letter.— folded  still! 


A  queer  old  placel    You'd  surely  say 
Some  tea-board  garden-maker 

Had  planned  it  in  Dutch  Witliam's  day 
To  please  some  florist  Quaker, 

So  trim  it  was.    The  yew-trees  still, 

WitJi  pious  care  perverted, 
Grew  in  the  same  grim  shapes;  and  still 

The  lipless  dolphin  spurted; 

Still  in  his  wonted  state  abode 

The  broken-nosed  Apollo; 
And  still  the  cypress-arbor  showed 

TTie  same  umbrageous  hoUow. 

Only,— aa  fresh  young  Beauty  gleams 

From  cofTee-colored  laces, 
So  peeped  from  its  old-fashioned  dreams 

The  fresher  modem  traces; 
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A  Dead  Letter  1,815 

For  idle  mallet,  hoop,  and  ball 

Upon  the  lawn  were  lying; 
A  mageeine,  a  tumbled  shawl, 

Round  which  the  swifts  were  flying; 

And,  tossed  beside  the  Guelder  rose, 

A  heap  of  rainbow  knitting, 
Where,  blinking  in  her  pleased  repose, 

A  Persian  cat  was  sitting. 

"A  place  to  love  In, — live, — for  aye, 

■I*  we  too,  like  Tithonus, 
Could  find  some  God  to  stretch  the  gray 

Scant  life  the  Fates  have  thrown  us; 

"But  now  by  steam  we  run  our  race, 

With  buttoned  heart  and  pocket; 
Our  Love's  a  gilded,  surplus  grace,— 

Just  like  an  empty  locket! 

'"The  time  is  out  of  joint,'    Who  will. 

May  strive  to  make  it  better; 
For  me,  this  warm  old  window-sill. 

And  this  old  dusty  letter." 


"Dear  John  (the  letter  ran),  it  can't,  can't  be,, 
For  Father's  gone  to  Charley  Fair  with  Sam, 

And  Mother's  storing  Apples, — Prue  and  Mc 
Up  to  our  Elbows  making  Damson  Jam: 

But  we  shall  meet  before  a  Week  is  gone,— 

'Tisa  long  Lane  that  has  no  Turning,'  Johnl 

■'Only  till  Sunday  next,  and  then  you'll  wait 
Behind  the  White-Thorn,  by  the  broken  Stile — 

We  can  go  round  and  catch  them  at  the  Gate, 
Al)  to  Oucselves,  for  nearly  one  long  Mile; 

Dear  Prue  won't  look,  aad  Father  he'll  go  on, 

Ana  Sam's  two  Eyes  are  all  for  Cissy,  JohnJ 
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ii6  '    The  Kindly  Muse 

"John,  she's  so  smart, — with  every  Ribbon  new, '. 

Flame-colored  Sack,  and  Crimson  Padesoy: 
As  proud  as  proud;  and  has  the  Vapors  too. 

Just  like  My  Lady; — cails  poor  Sam  a  fioy. 
And  vows  no  Sweet-heart's  worth  the  Thinking-on 
Till  he's  past  Thirty  ...  I  know  betcei,  JokhJ 

"My  Dear,  1  don't  think  UiM  I  tbought  of  much 
Before  we  knew  each  other,  I  and  yao; . 

And  now,  why,  JoIm,  your  least,  least  Finger-touch, 
Gives  me  enough  to  think  a  Summer  through. 

See,  for  I  send  you  Somethingi    There,  'tia  gonel 

Look  in  this  comer, — mind  you  find  it,  JokttI " 


This  was  the  matter  of  the  note,— 

A  long-forgot  deposit, 
Dropped  in  an  Indian  dragon's  throat 

Deep  in  a  fragrant  closet, 

Piled  with  a  dapper  Dresden  worid, — 
Beaux,  beauties,  prayers,  and  poses,— 

Bonzes  with  squat  legs  undercurlcd, 
And  great  jars  fiUed  with  roses. 

Ah,  heart  that  wrote!   Ah,  lips  that  kiss 
You  had  no  thought  or  presage 

Into  what  keeping  you  dismissed 
Your  simple  old-world  message  1 

A  reverent  *me.   Though  we  to^lay 

Disti^st  beliefs  and  powers, 
The  artless,  ageless  things  you  say 

Are  fresh  as  May's  own  flowers. 

Starring  some  pure  primeval  spring, 
Ere  Gold  had  grown  despotic, — 

Ere  Life  was  yet  a  sellish  thing, 
Or  Love  a  mere  exotic  I 
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The  Nymph  Complaining         1817 

I  need  rM  search  too  much  ED  find 

Whose  lot  it  was  to  send  it, 
That  feel  upon  me  yet  the  kind. 

Soft  hand  of  her  who  penned  it; 

And  36  of  smoke, 

Inb; 

Shine  f  ,y  oak 

The 

The  pale,  smooth  forehead,  alver-treflSftl; 

The  gray  gown,  primly  flowered; 
The  spotless,  stately  coif  whose  crest 

Like  Hector's  horse-plume  towered; 

And  still  tJie  sweet  half-solemn  look 
Where  some  [>ast  thought  was  clinging, 

As  when  one  shuts  a  serious  book 
To  hear  the  thrushes  singing. 

I  kneel  to  you! '  Of  those  you  were. 
Whose  kind  old  hearts  grow  mellow r- 

Whose  fair  old  faces  grow  more  fair, 
As  Point  and  Flanders  yellow; 

Whom  some  old  store  ot  garnered  grief, 

Then;  placid  temples  shading. 
Crowns  like  a  wreath  of  autumn  leaf 

With  tender  tints  of  fading. 

Peace  to  your  soul!    Vou  died  unwed — 

Despite  this  loving  letter. 
And  what  of  John?    The  less  that's  said 

Of  John,  I  think,  the  better. 

Austin  Dobtm  [1840- 

THE  NYMPH  COMPLAINING  FOR  THE  DEATH 
OF  HER   FAWN 

The  wantOTi  troopers  riding  by 
Have  shot  my  fawn,  and  it  will  die. 
Ungentle  men!    TTiey  cannot  thrive 
Who  killed  thee.   Thou  ne^«  didst,  tdive, 
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Them  any  harm;  alaal  nor  could ' 

Thy  death  to  them  do  any  good. 

I'm  sure  I  never  wiehed  them  iH, 

Nor  do  I  for  all  this;  nor  will: 

But,  if  my  simple  prayers  may  yet 

Prevail  with  Heaven  to  forget 

Thy  murder,  I  will  join  my  tears 

Rather  than  fail.    But  O  my  tears! 

It  cannot  die  so.    Heaven's  King 

Keeps  register  of  everything, 

And  nothing  may  wc  use  in  vain; 

Even  beasU  must  be  with  justice  slain; 

Else  men  are  made  their  deodands. 

Though  they  should  wash  their  guilty  hands 

In  this  warm  life-blood,  which  doth  part 

From  thine,  and  wound  me  to  the  heart, 

Yet  could  they  not  be  clean;  their  slain 

Is  dyed  in  such  a  purple  grain. 

There  is  not  such  another  in 

The  world  to  offer  tor  their  sin. 

Inconstant  Sylvio,  when  yet 
I  had  not  found  him  counterfeit, 
One  morning,  I  remember  well. 
Tied  in  this  silver  chain  and  beH, 
Gave  it  to  me:  nay,  and  I  know 
What  he  said  then— I'm  sure  I  do. 
Said  he,  "Look  how  your  huntsman  here 
Hath  taught  a  fawn  to  hunt  his  decrl" 
But  Sylvio  soon  had  me  beguiled: 
This  waxed  lame,  while  he  grew  wild. 
And,  quite  regardless  of  my  smart. 
Left  me  his  fawn,  but  took  his  heart. 

Thenceforth  1  set  myself  to  play 
My  solitary  time  away 
With  this;  and  verj-  well  amtent 
Could  so  mine  idle  life  have  spent; 
■^or  it  was  full  of  sport,  and  light 
0.  foot  and  heart,  and  did  invif 
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Me  to  its  game:  it  seemed  to  bless 
Itself  in  me.    How  could  1  less 
Than  love  it?    Oh,  I  camiot  be 
Unkind  to  a.  beast  that  loveth  me! 

Had  it  lived  long,  I  do  not  know 
Whether  '(.  too,  might  have  done  so 
As  Sylvio  did;  his  gifts  might  be 
Perhaps  as  false,  or  more,  than  he. 
But  1  am  sure,  for  aught  that  I 
Could  in  so  short  a  time  espy. 
Thy  love  was  far  moic  better  than 
The  love  of  false  and  cruel  man. 

With  sweetest  milk  and  sugar  first 

I  it  at  mine  own  fingers  nursed; 

And  as  it  grew,  so  every  day. 

It  waxed  more  while  and  sweet  than  they. 

It  had  so  sweet  a  breath!  and  oft 

I  blushed  to  see  its  foot  more  soft, 

And  white,  shall  I  say?  than  my  hand — 

Nay,  any  lady's  of  the  laddl 

It  was  a  wondrous  thing  how  fleet 
Twas  on  those  little  silver  feet. 
With  what  a  pretty  ski^^ing  grace 
It  oft  would  challenge  me  the  race; 
And  when't  had  left  me  far  away, 
Twould  stay,  and  run  again,  and  stay; 
For  it  was  nimhlei  mudi  than  hiiida. 
And  trod  as  if  on  the  four  winds. 

I  have  a  garden  of  my  own, 

But  so  with  roses  overgrown. 

And  liiicE,  that  you  would  it  guess 

To  be  a  little  wilderness; 

And  all  the  spring-time  of  the  year 

It  loved  only  to  be  there. 

Among  the  beds  of  lilicfl  1 

Have  sought  it  oft,  where  it  should  He, 
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Yet  could  not,  tSI  itseK  would  rise, 
Find  it,  although  beforc-mjnc  eyes; 
For  in  tiie  flaxen  lilies'  shade, 
It  like  a  bank  of  lUics  laid. 
Upon  the  roses  it  would  feed, 
Until  its  lips  c'cn  8eeme<l  to  bleed; 
And  then  to  me  'twould  t>oldly  trip, 
And  print  those  roses  on  my  lip. 
But  all  its  dtief  delight  was  atUT 
On  roses  thus  itself  to  fill; 
And  its  pure  virgin  IJps  to  fold 
In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold. 
Had  it  lived  long,  it  would  have  be«0 
Lilies  without,  n»cs  within. 

0  help!  O  help  I  1  see  it  faint 
And  die  as  calmly  as  a  saint! 

See  how  it  weepsl  the  tears  do  come 
Sad,  slowly,  dropping  like  a  gum. 
So  weeps  the  wounded  baJsam;  so 
The  holy  frankincense  doth  flow; 
The  brotherless  Helisdcs 
Melt  in  such  amber  tears  as  these. 

1  in  a  golden  vial  will 

Keep  these  two  crystal  tears,  and  fil! 
It,  till  it  doth  overflow,  with  mine. 
Then  place  it  in  Diana's  shrine. 

Now  my' sweet  fawn  is  vanished  to 

Whither  the  swans  and  turtles  go; 

In  fair  Elysium  to  endure 

With  milk-white  lambs  and  ermines  pure, 

O,  do  not  run  Too  fast,  for  I 

Will  but  bespeak  thy  grave,  and  die. 

First  my  unhappy  statue  shall 
Be  cut  in  marble;  and  vrithal 
Let  it  be  weeping  too;  but  there 
The  engraver  sure  hfa  art  may  spare; 
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For  I  so  truly  thee  bemoan 

That  I  shall  weep  though  I  be  stone. 

Until  my  tears,  strll  dropping,  wear 

My  breast,  themselves  engraving  there; 

Thai  at  my  feet  shalt  thou  be  laid, 

Of  purest  alabaster  made; 

For  I  would  have  thine  image  be 

White  as  I  can,  though  not  as  thee. 

Andrav  UantU  I1611-167B) 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAVORITE  CAT,  DROWNED 
IN  A  TUB  OF  GOLD  FISHES 


s  taU  her  joy  dedared; 
The  fair  round  face,  the  snowy  beard. 
The  velvet  of  her  paws, 

Her  coat,  thai  with  the  tortoise  vies, 

Her  ears  of  jet,  and  emerald  cyis. 

She  saw;  and  purred  applause. 


The  hapless  Nymph  with  wonder  saw; 

A  whisker  tirst  and  then  a  claw, 

With  many  an  ardent  wish, 
She  stretched,  in  vain,  to  reach  the  prize. 
What  female  heart  can  gold  despise? 

What  Cat's  averse  to  fish? 
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Presumptous  Mtiidl  with  looks  intent 
Again  she  stretched,  a^n  ^le  bent, 

Noc  knew  the  gaiS  between. 
(Malignant  Fat£  sat  by,  and  smiledO 
The  alii^ry  verge  her  feet  beguiled, : 

She  tumbled  headlong  in. 

Ei^ti  times  emeigttig  fiom  the  flood 
She  mewed  to  every  watery  god. 

Some  speedy  aid  to  send. 
No  Dolphin  came,  no  Nereid  stirred: 
Nor  cruel  Tom  nor  Susan  heand,— 

A  Favorite  has  no  hiendl      < 


Tkomas  Gray  [1716-1771] 


VERSES  ON  A  CAT 
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Epitaph  on  t  Hare  ,1823 

Oh!  when  in  soleinn  tacitumtty  / 

Thy  brain  seems  wanderiftg  through  eternity, 

What  happiness  were  mfne 
Could  I  then  catch  the  thoughts  that  Sow, 
Thoughts  such  as  ne'er  were  hatched  below, 

But  in  a  head  like  thine. 

Oh  then,  throughout  the  livelong  day. 
With  thee  I'd  sit  and  pun  away 

In  ecstasy  sublime; 
And  in  thy  fece,  as  from  a  book, 
I'd  drinlc  in  science  at  each  look. 

Nor  fear  the  lapse  of  time. 

Charles  Daubemy  11745-1817] 


EPITAPH  ON  A  HARE 

Here  lies,  whom  hound  did  ne'er  pursue, 
Nor  swifter  greyhound  follow. 

Whose  foot  ne'er  tainted  morning  dew, 
Nor  eat  heard  huntsman's  hallo; 

Old  Tincy,  surliest  of  his  kind, 
Who,  nursed  with  lender  care, 

And  to  domestic  bounds  confined, 
Was  still  a  wilti  Jack -hare. 

Though  duly  from  my  hand  he  took 

His  pittance  every  night. 
He  did  it  with  a  jealous  look. 

And.  when  he  could,  would  bite. 

Ks'dkt  was  of  wheaten  bread. 

And  milk,  and  oats,  and  straw; 
Thistles,  or  lettuces  instead, 
With  sand  to  scour  his  maw. 

On  twigs  of  hawthorn  he  regaled, 

On  pippins'  nissct  peel; 
And,  when  his  juicy  salads  failed, 
Sliced  carrot  pleased  him  well. 
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A  Turkey  carpet  was  his  lawn, 
Wbemon  he  loved  to  twuod, 

To  skip  and  gambol  like  a  fawn, 
And  swing  liis  ramp  amuivl. 

His  frisking  was  at  evening  hours, 

For  then  he  lost  his  fear; 
But  most  before  approaching  siioweis. 

Or  when  a  stonn  drew  near. 

Eight  years  and  five  round-rolling  moons. 

He  thus  saw  steal  away. 
Dozing  out  all  his  idle  noons. 

And  every  night  at  play- 

I  kept  him  for  his  humor's  sake, 

For  he  would  oft  beguile 
My  heart  of  thoughts  that  made  it  ache, 

And  force  mc  to  a  smile. 

But  now,  beneath  this  walnut-shade 
He  finds  his  long,  last  home, 

And  waits,  in  snug  concealment  laid, 
Till  gentler  Puss  shall  come. 

He,  stai  more  agSd,  feels  the  shocks 
From  which  no  care  can  save. 

And,  partner  once  of  Tiney'sbox, 
Must  soon  partake  his  grave. 

WilliamCoKper  [m 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MRS.  THROCKMORTON'S 
BULLFINCH 

Ye  Nymphs!  if  e'er  your  eyes  were  red 
With  tears  o'er  hapless  favorites  shed, 

O  share  Maria's  grief  I 
Her  favorite,  even  in  his  cage, 
(What  will  not  hunger's  cruel  rage?) 

Assassined  by  a  thief. 
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Where  Rhenus  strays  his  vines  among, 
The  egg  was  laid  from  which  hesprung, 

And  though  by  nature  mute, 
Or  only  with  a  whistle  blessed, 
Well-taught,  he  all  the  sounds  expressed 

Of  flageolet  or  flute. 

The  honors  of  his  ebon  poll 

Were  brighter  than  the  sleekest  mole; 

His  bosom  of  tlie  hue 
With  which  Aurora  deci«  the  skies, 
When  piping  winds  shall  soon  arise 

To  sweep  away  the  dew. 

Abo 

Dirt 

And 
Oni 


Well -latticed, — but  the  grate,  alas! 
Not  rough  with  wire  of  steel  or  brass. 

For  Bully's  plumage  sake. 
But  smooth  with  wands  from  Ouse's  side, 
With  which,  when  neatly  peeled  and  dried. 

The  swains  their  baskets  make. 

Night  veiled  the  pole — all  seemed  secure — 
When,  led  by  instinct  shaip  and  sure, 

Subsbtence  to  provide, 
A  beast  forth  sallied  on  the  scout, 
Long-backed,  long-tailed,  with  whiskered  snout, 

And  badgcr-colorcd  hide. 

He,  entering  at  the  study-door. 
Its  ample  area  'gan  explore; 

And  something  in  the  wind 
Conjectured,  sniffing  round  and  round, 
Better  than  all  the  books  he  found, 

Food,  chiefly,  for  the  mind. 
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Just  then,  by  adverse  fate  impressed 
A  dream  disturbed  poor  Bully's  rest; 

In  sleep  he  seemed  to  view 
A  rat,  fast <li aging  to  the  cage, 
And,  screaming  at  the  sad  presage. 

Awoke  and  found  it  true. 

For,  aided  both  by  ear  and  scent. 

Right  to  his  mark  the  monster  went — 
Ah,  Muse!  forbear  to  speak 

Minute  the  horror  that  ensued ; 

His  teeth  were  strong,  the  cage  was  wood- 
He  left  poor  Buily's  beak. 


Thy  wretched  fingers  now  no  more  shall  deck, 
And  tie  the  favorite  ribbon  round  his  neck; 
No  more  thy  hand  shall  smooth  his  glossy  hair. 
And  comb  the  wavings  of  his  pendent  ear. 
Let  cease  thy  flowing  grief,  forsaken  maid! 
All  mortal  pleasures  in  a  moment  fade: 
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Our  surest  hope  is  in  as  hour  destroyed, 

Aod  love,  best  gift  of  Heaven,  not  long  enjojred. 

Methinks  I  see  her  fnntic  with  despair. 
Her  streamimg  eyes,  wning  hands,  and  flowing  hair; 
Her  Mechlin  pinnets,  rait,  the  floor  bestrow. 
And  her  torn  fan  gives  real  signs  of  woe. 
Hence,  Superstition!  that  tormenting  guest. 
That  liaunts  with  fancied  fears  the  coward  breast; 
No  dread  events  upon  this  fate  attend. 
Stream  eyes  no  more,  no  n»ore  thy  tresses  rend. 
Though  certain  omens  oft  forewarn  a  state, 
And  dying  lions  show  the  monarch's  fate, 
Why  should  such  fears  bid  Celia's  sorrow  rise? 
For,  when  a  lap-dog  fall 

Cease,  Celia,  cease;  rt  s. 

Some  warmer  passion  w 
In  man  you'll  find  a  mo 
More  grateful  toying  an 

He's  dead.    Oh!  lay  h  dl 

And  may  his  tomb  be  b; 
Here  Shock,  the  pride  of  all  his  kind,  is  laid. 
Who  fawned  like  man,  but  ne'er  Uke  man  betrayed. 
John  Gay  [1685-1731] 


MY  LAST  TERRIER 

I  MOURN  "Patroclus,"  whilst  I  praise 
Young  "Peter"  sleek  before  the  fire, 

A  proper  dt^,  whose  decent  ways 
Renew  the  virtues  of  his  sire; 

"Patroclus"  rests  in  grassy  tomb, 

And  "Peter"  grows  into  his  room. 

For  though,  when  Time  or  Fates  consign 
The  terrier  to  his  latest  earth, 

Vowing  no  wastrel  of  the  line 
Shall  dim  the  memory  of  his  worth, 

I  meditate  the  silkier  breeds, 

Yet  still  an  Amurath  succeeds: 
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Succeeds  to  bind  the  heart  again 
To  watchful  eye  and  strenuous  paw. 

To  tail  that  gratulates  amain 
Or  deprecates  oSended  Law; 

To  bind,  and  break,  when  failing  eye 

And  palsied  paw  must  say  good-bye. 

Ah,  had  the  dog's  appointed  day 
But  tallied  witli  his  master's  span, 

Noi  one  swtft  decade  turned  to  gray 
The  busy  muzzle's  black  and  tan. 

To  reprobate  in  idle  men 

Their  threescore  empty  years  and  ten! 


Sure,  somewhere  o'er  tl 

trait 

"Panurge"  and  "Bil 

."  and 

'Mike, 

In  couchant  conclave  v 

te, 

Till  comes  the  last  si 

■C, 

Acknowledged  with  th( 

_  i: 

"  Your  master  itias  a  friend  of  mi 

ne." 

In  dreams  I  see  them  spring  to  greet, 
With  rapture  more  than  tail  can  tell, 

Their  master  of  the  silent  feet 
Who  whistles  o'er  the  asphodel, 

And  through  the  dim  Elysian  bounds 

Leads  all  his  cry  of  little  hounds. 

John  natsham  \ : 


GEIST'S  GRAVE 

Four  yeare! — and  didst  thou  stay  above 
The  ground,  which  hides  thee  now,  but  four? 
And  all  that  life,  and  all  that  love. 
Were  crowded,  GeistI  into  no  more? 

Only  four  years  those  winning  ways, 
Which  make  me  for  thy  presence  yearn, 
Called  us  to  pet  thee  or  to  praise. 
Dear  little  frieudi  at  every  turn? 
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That  loving  heait,  that  patient  soul, 
Had  they  indeed  do  longer  span. 
To  run  thnr  course,  and  reach  thdr  goal. 
And  read  their  homily  to  man? 

That  liquid,  mdanchtJy  eye, 
From  whose  pathetic,  soul-fed  springs 
Seemed  surging  the  Virgilian  ciy, 
Hie  sense  of  tears  in  mwtal  things — 

That  steadfast,  mournful  attain,  consoled 

By  spirits  gloriously  gay, 

And  temper  of  heroic  mould — 

What,  was  four  years  their  wliole  diort  day? 

Yes,  only  four! — and  not  the  course 
Of  all  the  centurica  yet  to  come. 
And  not  the  infinite  resource 
Of  Nature,  with  her  countless  sum 

Of  figures,  with  her  fulness  vast 
Of  new  creation  evermore, 
Can  ever  quite  repeat  the  post, 
Or  just  thy  little  self  restore. 

Stem  law  of  every  mortal  lot! 

Which  man,  proud  man,  finds  hard  to  bear, 

And  builds  himself  I  know  not  what 

Of  second  life  I  know  not  where. 

But  thou,  when  struck  thine  hour  to  go, 
On  us,  who  stood  despondent  by, 
A  meek  last  glance  of  love  didst  t^row. 
And  humbly  lay  thee  down  to  die. 

Yet  would  we  keep  thee  in  our  heart — 
Would  fix  our  favorite  on  the  acene, 
Nor  let  thee  utterly  depart 
And  be  as  if  thou  ne'er  hadst  been. 
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And  so  there  rise  these  lines  of  verse 
On  lips  that  rarely  form  them  now; 
While  to  each  other  we  rehearse : 
Such  ways,  such  arts,  stick  looks  hadst  thoul 

We  stroke  thy  broad  brown  paws  ai;ain. 
We  bid  thee  to  thy  vacant  chair, 
We  Kreet  thee  by  the  window-pane, 
We  hear  thy  scuffle  on  the  stair; 

We  see  the  flaps  of  thy  large  eais 
Quick  raised  to  ask  which  way  we  go; 
Crossing  the  frozen  lake,  appears 
Thy  small  black  figure  on  the  snow! 

Nor  to  us  only  art  thoa  dear, 
Who  moura  thee  in  thine  English  home; 
Thou  hast  thine  absent  master's  tear, 
Dropped  by  the  far  Australian  foam. 

Thy  memory  lasts  both  here  and  tbax. 
And  thou  shalt  live  as  long  as  we. 
And  after  that — thou  dost  not  caret 
In  us  was  all  the  world  to  thee. 

Yet,  fondly  zealous  for  thy  fame. 
Even  to  a  date  beyond  our  own, 
We  strive  to  carry  down  tfayjiame 
By  mounded  turf  and  graven  stone. 

We  lay  thee,  close  within  our  reach. 
Here,  where  the  grass  is  smooth  and  warm, 
Between  the  holly  and  the  beech, 
Where  oft  we  watched  thy  coudutnt  fonn. 

Asleep,  yet  tending  half  an  ear 
To  travelers  on  the  Portsmouth  road, — 
There  choose  we  thee,  O  guardian  diiar. 
Marked  with  a  atone,  thy  last  abode! 
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Then  some,  wfeo  through  thb  garden  pass, 
When  we  too,  like  thyBclf,  are  day, 
Shall  see  thy  grave  upon  the  grass, 
And  slop  before  the  stone,  and  say: 

People  v>ko  lined  here  long  ago 

Did  by  this  stone,  it  seems,  intend 

To  name  far  future  limes  to  know 

The  docks-hound,  Geisi,  their  Hide  friend. 

Matthtni)  Arnold  [i8jj-i 

LADDIE 

Lowly  the  soul  that  waits 
At  the  white,  celestial  gates, 
A  threshold  soul  to  greet 
Belovdd  feet. 

Down  the  streets  that  are  beams  of  sun 
Cherubim  children  run; 
Hiey  welcome  it  from  the  wall; 
Their  voices  call. 

But  the  Warder  saith:  "Nay,  this 
Is  the  City  of  Holy  Bliss. 
What  claim  canst  thou  make  good 
To  angelhood?" 

"Joy,"  answereth  it  from  eyes 
That  are  amber  ecstasies, 
Lbtening,  alert,  elate, 
Bdore  the  gate. 

Ok,  kow  the  frolic  feet 
On  lonely  memory  beat! 
Whal  rapture  in  a  run 
'Twixt  snow  and  sunt 

"Nay.  brother  of  the  sod. 
What  part  hast  thou  in  God? 
What  spirit  art  thou  of?" 
It  answers:  "Love," 


183' 
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Lifting  its  be&d,  no  less 
Cajoling  a  caress, 
Our  winsome  colUe  wraith, 
Than  in  glad  Eaith 

The  door  will  open  wide, 
Or  kind  voice  bid:  "Abide, 
A  threshold  soul  to  greet 
The  longed-for  feet." 

Ah,  Keeper  of  the  Porta!, 
If  Love  be  not  immortal, 
IJ  Joy  be  not  divine, 
What  prayer  is  mine? 

Katharine  Lu  Bates  (1859- 


"HOLD" 

1  KNOW,  where  Hampshire  fronts  the  Wight, 

A  little  church,where  "after  strife" 
Reposes  Guy  de  Bknquely,  Knigbt. 

By  Alison  his  wife: 
1  know  their  features'  graven  liocs 

In  time-sta.ined  marble  monotone, 
While  crouched  before  their  feet  reclines 

Their  little  dog  of  stonel 

I  look  where  Blanqucly  Castle  still 

Frowns  o'er  the  oak  wood's  summer  state, 
(The  maker  of  a  patent  pill 

Has  purchasc-d  it  of  late). 
And  then  through  Fancy's  open  door 

1  backward  turn  to  d:Lys  of  old, 
And  see  Sir  Guy — a  l);ichelor 

Who  owns  a  dog  called  "Hold"! 

I  see  him  take  the  tourney's  chance. 
And  urge  his  coal-black  charger  on 
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To  an  arbitrament  by  lance 

For  lovely  Alison; 
I  mark  the  onsst,  see  him  hurl 

From  broidered  saddle  to  the  dirt 
His  rival,  that  ignoble  Earl — 

Black-hearted  Massingbert! 

Then  Alison,  with  down-dropped  eyes, 

Where  happy  tears  bedim  the  blue, 
fiestows  a  valuable  prize 

And  adds  her  hand  thereto; 
My  lord,  hb  surcoat  streaked  with  sand. 

Remounts,  low  muttering  curses  hot, 
And  with  a  base-bom,  hireling  band 

He  plans  a  dastard  plot! 


Tis  night — Sir  Guy  has  sunk  to  sleep, 

The  castle  keep  is  hushed  and  still — 
See,  up  the  spiral  stairway  creep, 

To  work  his  wicked  will. 
Lord  Massingbcrt  of  odious  fame. 

Soft  followed  by  his  cut -throat  staff; 
Ah,  "  Hold  "  has  justified  his  name 

And  pinned  his  lordship's  calf! 

A  growl,  an  oalh,  then  torches  flare; 
Out  rings  a  sentry's  startled  shout; 

The  guard  are  racing  for  the  stair, 
Half-dressed.  Sir  Guy  runs  out; 

On  high  his  glittering  blade  he  waves, 
He  gives  foul  Massingbert  the  point. 

He  carves  the  hired  assassin  knaves 
Joint  from  plebeian  joint! 


The  Knight  is  dead — his  sword  is  rust, 
But  in  his  day  I'm  certain  "Hold" 
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Wore,  as  his  master's  badge  of  trust, 

A  collarette  of  gold: 
And  still  I  like  to  fancy  that, 

Somewhere  beyond  the  Styx's  bound. 
Sir  Guy's  tall  phantom  stoops  to  pat 

His  little  phantom  hound! 

Falrkk  R.  Ckalmers  I18 
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THE  VICAR  OF  BRAY 

In  good  King  Charles's  golden  days, 

Wlien  loyally  no  harm  meant, 
A  zealous  bigh-cburchman  was  I, 

And  so  I  got  preferment. 
To  teach  my  flock  I  never  missed: 

Kiufi?  were  by  God  appointed. 
And  lost  are  those  that  dare  resist 
Or  touch  the  Lord's  anointed. 
And  this  is  law  that  I'll  maintam 

Until  my  dying  day,  sir, 
That  whalsoeoer  king  shall  reign, 
SlUl  I'll  be  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  sir. 

When  royal  James  possessed  the  crown, 

And  popery  grew  in  fashion, 
The  penal  laws  1  hooted  down. 

And  read  the  Declaration; 
The  Church  of  Rome  I  found  would  fit 

Full  well  my  constitution; 
And  I  had  been  a  Jesuit 

But  for  the  Revolution. 

When  William  was  our  king  declared. 

To  ease  the  nation's  grievance, 
With  this  new  wind  about  I  steered. 

And  swore  to  him  allegiance; 
Old  principles  I  did  revoke, 

Set  conscience  at  a  distance; 
Passive  obedience  was  a  joke, 

A  jest  was  non-resistance. 
'83s 
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When  royal  Anne  became  our  queen, 

The  Church  of  England's  glory, 
Another  face  of  things  wiis  seen, 

And  I  became  a  Tory; 
Occasional  conformists  base, 

,1  blamed  their  moderation, 
And  thought  the  Church  in  danger  was. 

By  such  prevarication. 

When  George  in  pudding-time  came  o'er, 

And  moderate  men  looked  big.  air. 
My  principles  I  changed  once  more. 

And  so  became  a  Whig,  dr; 
And  thus  preferment  I  (wocured 

From  our  new  Faith's  defender, 
And  almost  every  day  abjured 

The  Pope  and  the  Pretender. 

The  illustrious  house  o£  Hanover, 

And  Protestant  succession, 
To  these  I  do  allegiance  swear- 
While  they  can  keep  possession: 
For  in  my  faith  and  loyalty 

I  nevermore  will  falter. 
And  George  ray  lawful  king  ^all  be — 
Until  the  times  do  alter. 
And  this  is  lav  that  I'll  maintain 

VnUi  my  dying  day,  sir, 
Tfuit  whatsoever  kittg  shall  rdgn. 
Still  I'll  be  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  sir. 

Unknown 


THE  LOST  LEADER 

{WILLIAM  WORDS  WO  RtHl 

■  JOST  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us. 

Just  for  a  ribbon  to  stick  in  his  coat- 
Found  the  ooe  gift  of  which  fortune  bereft  us, 
Lost  all  the  others  she  lets  us  devote; 
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Tiey,  with  the  gold  to  give,  doled  him  out  silver, 

So  much  was  theirs  who  so  little  allowed: 
How  all  our  copper  had  gone  for  his  service! 

Rags — were  they  purple,  his  heart  had  been  proud — 
We  tliat  had  loved  him  so,  followed  him,  honored  him. 

Lived  in  his  mild  and  magnificent  eye, 
Learned  his  great  language,  caught  his  dear  accents, 

Made  him  our  pattern  to  live  and  to  die! 
Shakespeare  was  of  us,  Milton  was  for  us, 

Bums,  Shelley,  were  with  us, — they  watch  from  their 
grsvGsl 
He  alone  breaks  from  the  vaD  and  the  freemen, 

—He  akme  sinks  to  the  rear  and  the  slaves! 
We  shall  march  prospering, — not  through  his  presence; 

Songs  may  inspirit  us, — not  from  his  lyre; 
Deeds  will  be  done, — while  he  boasts  his  quiescence. 

Still  bidding  crouch  whom  the  rest  bade  aspire: 
Blot  out  his  name,  then,  record  one  lost  soul  more. 

One  task  more  declined,  one  more  footpath  untrod, 
One  more  devil 's-triumph  and  sorrow  for  angek, 

One  wrong  more  to  man,  one  more  insult  to  GodI 
Life's  night  begins:  let  him  never  come  back  to  us! 

There  would  be  doubt,  hesitation  and  pain. 
Forced  praise  on  our  part — the  dimmer  of  twilight, 

Never  glad  confident  morning  again! 
Best  fight  on  well,  for  we  taught  him — strike  gallantly. 

Menace  our  heart  ere  we  master  his  own ; 
Then  let  him  receive  the  new  knowledge  and  wait  us. 

Pardoned  in  heaven,  the  first  by  the  throne! 

Robert  Browning  |i8iz-i8So1 


ICHABOD 

(DANIEL  WEBSfEe] 

So  fallen!  so  lost!  the  light  withdrawn 

Which  once  he  viokI 
The  E^ory  frran  his  gray  hairs  gone 

Forevermorel 
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Revile  him  not,  the  Tempter  hath 

A  snare  for  all; 
And  pitying  tears,  not  scorn  and  wrath. 

Befit  his  fall! 

Oh,  dumb  be  passion's  stormy  rage, 

When  he  who  might 
Have  lighted  up  and  led  his  age. 

Falls  back  in  night. 

Scorn !  would  the  angels  laugh,  to  mark 

A  bright  soul  driven. 
Fiend-goaded,  down  the  endless  dark. 

From  hope  and  heavenl 

Let  not  the  land  once  proud  of  him 

Insult  him  now. 
Nor  brand  with  defter  shame  his  dim. 

Dishonored  brow. 

But  let  its  humbled  sons,  instead. 

From  sea  to  lake, 
A  long  lament,  as  for  the  dead, 

In  saditess  make. 

Of  all  we  loved  and  honored,  naught 

Save  power  remains; 
A  fallen  angel's  pride  of  thought, 
-  Still  strong  in  chains. 

All  else  is  gone;  from  those  great  eyea 

The  soul  has  fled; 
When  faith  b  lost,  when  honor  dies, 

The  man  is  dead! 


Then,  pay  the  reverence  of  old  days 

To  his  dead  fame; 
Walk  backward,  with  averted  gaze, 

And  bide  the  shame! 

JohnGntHltafWkiUitr  [iSot-iM 
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WHAT  MR.  ROBINSON  THINKS 

GuVENER  B.  is  a  sensible  man; 

He  stays  to  his  home  an'  boles  arter  his  folks; 

He  draws  his  furrer  ez  straight  ez  he  can. 

An'  into  nobody's  tater-patch  pokes; 

But  John  P. 

Robinson  he 

Sez  he  wunt  vote  fer  Guvener  B. 

My!  aint  it  terrible?   Wut  shall  we  du? 

We  can't  never  choose  him  o'  course, — thet's  Hat; 
Guess  we  shall  hev  to  come  round,  (don't  you?) 
An'  go  in  fer  thunder  an'  guns,  an'  all  that; 
Fer  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  he  wunt  vote  fer  Guvener  B. 

Gineral  C,  is  a  dreffle  smart  man: 

He's  ben  on  all  sides  thai  give  places  or  peif ; 
But  consistency  still  wuz  a  part  of  his  plan, — 
He's  ben  true  to  one  party,— an'  thet  is  himself;— 
So  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  he  shall  vote  fer  Gineral  C. 

Gineral  C.  he  goes  in  fer  the  war; 

He  don't  vally  princerple  more'n  an  old  cud; 
Wut  did  God  make  ua  raytional  creeturs  fer, 
But  gloiy  an'  gunpowder,  plunder  an'  blood? 
So  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  he  shall  vote  fer  Gineral  C. 

We  were  gittin'  on  nicely  np  here  to  our  vUUge, 

With  good  old  idees  o'  wut's  right  an'  wut  aint, 
We  kind  o'  thought  Christ  went  agin  war  an'  pillage. 
An'  thet  ei^yletts  wom't  the  best  mark  of  a  saint; 
But  John  P. 

Robinson  he  , 

Sez  this  kind  o'  things  an  ex^oAeA  idee. 
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The  side  of  our  country  must  ollera  be  took, 

An'  Presidunt  Polk,  you  know,  ke  is  our  country, 
An'  the  angel  thet  writes  all  our  sins  in  a  book 
Puts  the  debii  to  him,  an'  to  us  the  per  conlry; 
An'  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  this  is  his  view  o'  the  thing  to  a  T. 

Parson  Wilbur  he  calls  all  these  argimunts  lies; 

Sez  they're  nothin'  on  airth  but  jest  fee,  favi,  ftint; , 
An'  thet  all  this  big  talk  of  our  destinies 
Is  Ja&lf  on  it  ign'ance.  an'  t'other  half  nimi 
But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  it  aint  no  sech  thing;  an',  of  course,  so  must  we. 

Parson  Wilbur  sez  he  never  hcerd  in  his  life 

That  th'  Apostles  rigged  out  in  their  swallcr-tail  coats. 
An'  marched  round  in  iioat  of  a  drum  an'  a  fife, 
To  git  some  on  'em  office,  an'  some  on  'em  votes; 
But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  they  didn't  know  everythin'  down  in  Judee. 

Wal,  it's  a  marcy  we've  gut  folks  to  tell  us 

The  rights  an'  the  wrongs  o'  these  matters,  I  vow, — 
God  sends  country  lawyers,  an'  other  wbe  fellers, 
To  start  the  world's  toam  wen  it  gits  i.a  a  slough; 
Fer  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  the  world'U  go  right,  ef  he  boUers  out  Gee! 

Jama  Rutsell  Lotfdl  (1S19-1891I 


THE  DEBATE  LN  THE  SENNIT 

SOT  TO  A  NURSERY  SHYME 

"Hkke  we  Stan'  on  the  Constitution,  by  thuodert 
It's  a  fact  o'  wich  ther's  bushils  o'  proofs; 

Fer  how  could  we  trample  on  't  so,  I  wonder. 
Eft  wom't  tfaet  it's  oilers  under  our  hoofo?" 
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Sez  Jaha  C.  Calhoun,  scz  he; 

"Human  rights  haint  no  more 

Right  to  come  on  thb  floor, 
No  more'n  the  man  in  the  moon,"  sez  he. 

"The  North  haint  no  kind  o'  bisness  with  notbin'. 

An'  you've  no  idee  how  much  bother  it  saves; 
We  aim  none  riled  by  their  frettin'  an'  frothin', 
We're  used  to  layin'  the  string  on  our  slaves," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he; — 
Sez  Mister  Foote, 
"I  should  like  to  shoot 
TTie  ball  gang,  by  the  gret  horn  tpoonl "  se»  he. 

"Freedom's  Keystone  is  Slavery,  thet  tiler's  no  doubt  on. 

It's  sutthin'  thet's — wha'd'ye  call  it? — divine,— 
An'  the  slaves  thet  we  oilers  make  the  most  out  on 
Air  them  north  o'  Mason  an'  Dixon's  line," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he; — 
"Fer  all  thet,"  sez  Mangum, 
"  'T  would  be  better  to  hang  'em 
An'  so  git  red  on  'en  soon,"  sez  he, 

"  The  mass  ough'  to  labor  an'  we  lay  on  Boffies, 

Thet's  the  reason  I  want  to  spread  Freedom '&  atee; 
II  puts  all  the  cumiinest  on  us  in  office. 
An'  rttlises  our  Maker's  orig'nal  idee," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he;— 
"Thet's  ez  plain,"  sez  Cass, 
"  Ez  thet  some  one's  an  ass, 
It's  ez  dear  ez  the  sun  is  at  noon,"  sei  he. 

"Now  don't  gp  to  say  I'm  the  friend  of  oppression. 

But  keep  all  your  spare  breath  fer  coolin'  your  broth, 
Fer  I  ollere  hev  strove  (at  least  thet's  my  impression) 
To  make  cussed  free  with  the  rights  o'  the  North," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he; — 
"Yes."  sez  Davis  o'  Miss., 
"The  perfection  o' bhss 
Is  in  dunnin'  thet  same  old  coon,"  sez  he. 
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"Slavery's  a  thing  thet  depends  oa  complexioD, 

It's  God's  law  thct  fetters  on  black  skins  don't  chafe; 
Ef  brains  wuz  to  settle  it  (horrid  reflection!) 
Wich  of  our  ormablc  body'd  be  safe?" 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he; — 
Sez  Mister  Hannegan, 
Afore  he  began  agin, 
"Thet  exception  is  quite  oppertoon,"  sez  he. 

"Gen'nle  Cass,  Sir,  you  needn't  be  twitchin'  your  collar, 

Your  merit's  quite  dear  by  the  dut  on  your  knees; 
At  the  North  we  don't  make  no  dbtinctions  o'  color; 
Vou  can  all  take  a  lick  at  our  shoes  wen  you  please," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he; — 
Sez  Mister  Jamagtn, 
"They  wun't  hev  to  tarn  a^n. 
They  aU  on  'cm  know  the  old  toon,"  sez  be. 

"The  slavery  question  aint  no  ways  bewilderin', 

North  an'  South  hev  one  int'rest,  it's  plain  to  a  glance, 
No'them  men,  like  us  patriarchs,  don't  sell  their  childrin. 
But  they  du  sell  themselves,  eC  they  git  a  good  chance," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he; — 
Sez  Atherton  here, 
"This  is  gittin'  severe, 
I  wish  I  could  dive  like  a  loon,"  sez  he. 

"It  11  break  up  the  Union,  this  talk  about  freedom, 

An'  your  fact'cy  gals  (soon  cz  we  split)  'II  make  head, 
An'  gittin'  some  Miss  chief  or  other  to  lead  'em, 
'II  go  to  work  rabin'  pcrrabcoous  Ned," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he; — 
"Ves,  the  North,"  sez  Colquitt, 
"Ef  we  Southeners  all  quit, 
Would  go  down  like  a  busted  balloon,"  sez  be. 

"Jest  look  wut  is  doin',  wut  annyky's  brewin' 
In  the  beautiful  clime  o'  the  olive  an'  vine. 

All  the  wise  aristosy's  atumblin'  to  niin. 
An'  the  sankylot's  drotin'  an'  drrnkin'  their  wine," 
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Se2  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he; — 
"Yes,"  sez  Johnson,  "in  Frence- 
They're  beginnia'  to  dance 
Beelzebub's  own  rigadoon,"  sez  be. 

"The  South's  safe  enough,  it  don't  feci  a  mite  skeery, 

Our  slaves  in  their  daricness  an'  dut  aii  tu  blest 
Not  to  welcome  with  proud  hatlylugers  the  ery 
Wen  our  eagle  kicks  youm  from  the  naylional  nest," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he;— 
"Oh,"  sez  Westcotl  o'  Florida, 
"Wut  treason  is  horrider 
Than  our  priv'leges  tryin'  to  proon?"  sez  he. 

"  It's  'coz  they're  so  happy,  thet,  wen  crazy  sarpints 

Stick  their  nose  in  our  bimess,  we  git  so  darned  riled ; 
We  think  it's  our  dooty  to  give  pooty  sharp  hints, 
Thet  the  last  crumb  of  Edin  on  airth  sha'n't  be  spiled," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he; — 
"Ah,"  sez  Dixon  H.  Lewis, 
"It  perfectly  true  is 
Thet' slavery's  airth's  grettest  boon,"  sez  he. 

James  Russdi  LowtU  (iSig-iSgl] 


THE  MARQUIS  OF  CARABAS 

A  SONG  WtTH  A  STOLEN  BURDEN 

Off  with  your  hal!  along  the  street 

His  Lordship's  carriage  rolb; 
Respect  to  greatness — when  it  shines 

To  cheer  our  darkened  soub. 
Get  off  the  step,  you  ragged  boys! 

Policemnn,  where's  your  staff? 

This  b  a  sight  to  check  with  awe 

The  most  irreverent  laugh. 

Chapeau  bos  I 

ChapeoM  basi 

CMre  an  Marquis  de  CarabasI 
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Stand  further  bockl  we'll  see  him  well; 

Wait  till  they  lift  him  out: 
It  takes  some  time;  his  Lordship's  old. 

And  suffers  from  the  gout. 
Now  look  I  he  owns  a  caslJed  park 

For  every  finger  thin; 
He  lia£  more  sterling  pounds  a  day 

Than  wrinkles  in  his  skin. 

The  founder  of  his  race  was  son 

To  a  king's  cousin,  rich; 
(The  mother  was  an  oyster  wench — 

She  perished  in  a  ditch). 
His  patriot  worth  embalmed  has  beoi 

In  poets'  loud  apfdausc: 
He  made  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year 

By  aiding  France's  cause. 

The  second  marquis,  of  the  stole 

Was  groom  to  the  second  James; 
He  all  but  caught  that  recreant  king 

When  flying  o'er  the  Thames. 
Devotion  rare!  by  Orange  Will 

With  a  Scotch  county  paid; 
He  gained  one  more — in  Ireland — when 

Charles  Edward  he  betrayed. 

He  lived  to  see  bis  son  grow  up 

A  general  famed  and  bold. 
Who  fought  his  country's  fights— and  one. 

For  half  a  million,  sold. 
Bis  son  (alasl  the  house's  shame) 

Frittered  the  name  away: 
Diced,  wenched  and  drank— ^t  last  got  shot. 

Through  cheating  in  hia  play! 

Now,  see,  where,  focused  on  one  head, 

The  race's  glories  shine: 
The  head  gets  narrow  at  the  top. 

But  mark  the  jaw — how  finel 
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Don't  call  it  satyr-like;  you'd  wound 

Some  scores,  whose  honest  pates 
The  self-same  type  present,  upon 

Hie  Carabas  estates! 

Look  at  his  skin — at  four-score  yeais 

How  fresh  it  gleams  and  fair; 
He  aewr  tasted  ill-dressed  food. 

Or  breathed  in  tainted  air. 
The  noble  blood  glows  through  hb  veins 

Still,  with  a  healthful  pink; 
His  brow  scarce  wrinkledl — Brows  keep  so 

That  have  not  got  to  think. 

His  hand  's  ungloved!— it  shakes,  'tis  true, 

But  mark  its  tiny  size, 
(in^  birth's  true  sign)  and  shape,  as  on 

The  lackey's  arm  it  lies. 
That  hand  ne'er  penned  a  useful  line, 

Ne'er  worked  a  deed  of  fame, 
Save  slaying  one,  whose  sister  he — 

Its  owner—brought  to  shame. 

They've  got  him  in — he's  gone  to  vote 

Your  rights  and  mine  away; 
Perchance  our  lives,  should  men  be  scarce. 

To  tight  his  cause  for  pay. 
We  are  his  slavesi  he  owns  our  lands, 

Our  woods,  our  seas,  and  skit's; 

He'd  have  us  shot  like  vicious  dogs. 

Should  we  in  murmuring  rise! 

Chapeau  bos! 

Ckapcau  bast 

Cloire  au  Marquis  de  Carabasl 

Hubert  Brough  (iSiS-iStel 

A  MODEST  WIT 
A  sopEBCiLiocs  nabob  of  the  East — 

Haughty,  being  great — purse-proud,  being  rich — 
A  governor,  or  general,  at  the  least, 
I  have  forgotten  which— 
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Had  iti  his  family  a  humbte  youth, 
Who  went  from  En^and  in  his  patron's  suit. 

Ad  unassuming  boy,  in  truth 
A  lad  of  decent  parts,  and  good  r^ute. 

This  youth  had  sense  and  spirit; 

But  yet  with  all  hb  sense, 

Excessive  diffidence 
Obscured  his  merit. 

One  day,  at  table,  flushed  with  pride  and  wine, 
His  Honor,  proudly  free,  severely  merry. 

Conceived  it  would  be  vastly  fine 
To  crack  a  joke  upon  his  secretary. 

"Voung  man."  he  said,  "by  what  art,  craft,  or  trade, 
Did  your  good  father  gain  a  livelihood?" — 

"He  was  a  saddler,  sir,"  Modestus  said, 
"And  in  his  time  was  reckoned  good." 

"A  saddler,  eh!  and  tau^t  you  Greek, 

Instead  of  teaching  you  to  sewl 
Pray,  why  did  not  your  father  make 

A  saddler,  sir,  of  you?" 

Each  parasite,  then,  as  in  duty  bound. 

The  joke  applauded,  and  the  laugh  went  round. 

At  length  Modestus,  bowing  low. 
Said  (craving  pardon,  if  too  free  he  made), 

"Sir,  by  your  leave,  I  fain  would  know 
Your  lather's  trade!" 

"My  father's  trade!  by  heaven,  that's  too  bad! 
My  father's  trade?    Why,  blockhead,  a;^  you  mad? 
My  father,  sir,  did  never  stoop  so  low- 
He  was  a  gentleman,  I'd  have  you  know." 

"Excuse  the  liberty  1  take," 

Modestus  said,  with  archness  on  his  brow, 
"Pray,  wby  did  not  yout  father  make 

A  gentleman  of  yMi?" 

StUtckOtban  [178J-1S16I 
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JOLLY  JACK 
When  fierce  political  debate 

Throughout  tbe  isle  was  storming, 
And  Rads  attacked  the  throne  and  state, 

And  Tories  the  reforming, 
To  caim  the  furious  rage  of  each, 

And  right  the  land  demented. 
Heaven  sent  us  Jolly  Jack,  to  t«ach 

The  way  to  be  contented. 

Jack's  bed  was  straw,  'twaa  warm  and  soft. 

His  chair,  a  three-legged  stool; 
His'fafofcen  jwy'was  emptied  oft, 

Yet,  somcl)ow,  always  full. 
His  m'Uil^«ei'  p6r'trait  decked  the  wall, 

His  mirror  had  a  crack; 
Yet,  gay  and  glad,  though  this  was  all 

His  wealth,  lived  Jolly  Jack. 

To  give  advice  to  &varice. 

Teach  pride  its  mean  condition, 
And  pnach  good  sense  to  dull  pret^ce, 

Was  honest  Jack's  high  mission. 
Our  simple  statesman  found  hb  rule 

Of  moral  in  the  flagon, 
And  held  his  philosophic  school 

Beneath  the  "George  and  Dragon.' 

When  village  Solons  cursed  the  Lords, 

And  called  the  malt-tax  sinful. 
Jack  heeded  not  their  ,engry  words. 

But  smiled  and  (Wnkhis  skinful. 
And  when  men  wasted  health  and  lire, 

In  search  of  rank  and  riches. 
Jack  marched  aloof  the  paltry  strife. 

And  wore  his  threadbare  breeches. 

"I  enter  not  the  Church,"  he  said, 

"But  I'll  not  seek  to  rob  it;" 
So  worthy  Jack  Joe  Miller  read, 

^'hile  others  studied  Cobbett, 
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His  talk  it  was  of  feast  and  fun; 
^        His  guide  the  Almanack; 
^    Prom  youth  to  age  thus  gaily  run 
The  life  of  Jolly  Jack. 

And  when  Jack  prayed,  as  oft  he  would, 

He  humbly  thanked  his  Maker; 
"I  am,"  said  he,  "O  Father  good! 

Nor  Catholic  nor  Quaker: 
Give  each  his  creed,  let  each  proclaim 

His  catalogue  of  curses; 
I  trust  in  Th^e,  aod  not  in  them, 

In  Thee,  and  in  Thy  merciesl 

"Forgive  me  if,  midst  all  Thy  works, 

No  hint  1  see  of  damning; 
And  think  there's  faith  among  the  Tucks, 

And  hope  for  e'en  the  Brahmin. 
Harmless  my  mind  is,  and  my  mirth. 

And  kindly  b  my  laughter; 
I  cannot  see  the  stniling  earth, 

And  think  there's  hell  hereafter." 

Jack  died;  he  left  no  legacy, 

Save  that  bis  story  teaches:— 
Content  to  peevish  poverty; 

Humility  to  riches. 
Ye  scornful  great,  ye  envious  small, 

Come  follow  in  his  track; 
We  aU  were  happier,  if  we  all 

Would  copy  Jolly  Jack. 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray  (i8ii-i85!l 

THE  KING  OF  BRENTFORD" 

AFTER    BtRANGER 

There  was  a  KinginBrentford,— of  whom  no  legends  tell. 
But  who,  without  his  glory,— could  eat  and  sleep  right  well 
His  Polly's  cotton  nightcap,  —it  was  his  crown  of  state, 
He  slept  of  evenings  early,  —and  rose  of  mornings  late. 
•  For  the  original  of  this  poem  see  page  3840. 
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All  in  a  fine  mud  paUce, — each  day  be  tocA  four  Duals, 
And  for  a  guard  of  honor,— a  dog  ran  at  his  heeb. 
Sometimes  to  view  his  kingdoms,— rode  forth  this  monarch 

good, 
And  then  a  prancing  jackass— he  royally  bestrode. 

There  were  no  costly  habits — with  which  this  King  waa 

Except  {and  where's  the  haim  on't?) — a  somewhat  lively 

thirst; 
But  people  must  pay  taxes,— and  Kings  must  have  their 

sport; 
So  out  of  every  gallon — His  Grace  he  took  a  quart. 

He  pleased  the  ladies  round  him, — with  manners  soft  and 

bland; 
With  reason  good,  they  named  him, — the  father  of  his  land, 
£ach  year  his  mighty  armies—marched  forth  in  gallant 

Their  enemies  were  targets, — their  bullets  they  weretow. 

He  vexed  no  quiet  neighbor, — no  useless  conquest  made, 
But  by  the  laws  of  pleasure,— his  peaceful  realm  he  swayed. 
And  in  the  years  he  reigned, — through  all  this  country  wide. 
There  was  no  cause  for  weeping,— save  when  the  good  man 
died. 

The  faithful  men  of  Brentford,— do  still  their  King  deplore. 
His  portrait  yet  is  swinging, — beside  an  alehouse  door. 
And  topers,  tender-hearted, — regard  his  honest  phiz, 
And  envy  times  departed, — that  knew  a  rdgn  like  his. 

Waiiam  Makepeace  Thackeray  (igii-iSGjl 


HOCH!  DER  KAISER 

Deb  Kaiser  of  dis  Faterland 
Uod  Gott  on  high  aJI  dings  command, 
Ve  two — ach!    Don't  you  understand? 
Myself— und  Gott. 
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Vile  some  men  sing  der  power  divine, 
Mine  soldiers  sing  "Der  Wacht  am  Rhiae,'' 
Und  drink  der  health  in  Rhenish  wine 

Of  Me— und  Gott. 

Dere's  France,  she  swaggers  all  aroundt; 
She's  ausgespield,  of  no  account, 
To  much  we  dink  she  don't  amount; 
Myself — und  Gott. 

She  will  not  dare  to  fight  again, 
But  if  she  shouldt,  I'll  show  her  blain 
Dot  Elsass  und  (in  French)  L{Orraine 
Are  mein — by  Gott! 

.  Derc's  grandma  dinks  she's  nlcht  small  beer, 
Mit  Boers  und  such  she  interfere; 
She'll  learn  none  owns  dis  hemisphere 
But  me — und  Gott  I 

.  She  dinks,  good  frau,  fine  ships  she's  got 
Und  soldiers  mit  der  scarlet  goat. 
Ach!    We  could  knock  dem!     Pout!    Like  dot, 
Myself— mit  Gott! 

In  dimes  of  peace,  brepare  lor  wars^ 
I  bear  de  spear  und  helm  of  Mars, 
Und  care  not  for  a  dousand  Czars, 
Myself— mit  Gott! 

In  fact,  I  humor  efery  whim, 
Mit  aspect  dark  und  visage  grim; 
Gott  pulls  mit  me,  und  I  mit  him. 
Myself— und  Gott! 

Alexander  ifaetngor  Rose  liS46-i8gfl 


NONGTONGPAW 

John  Bull  for  pastime  took  a  prance. 
Some  time  ago,  to  peep  at  France; 
To  talk  of  sciences  and  arts. 
And  knowledge  gained  in  foreign  parts. 
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Nongtongpaw  j  g  e^ 

Monsieur,  obsequious,  heard  him  speak, 
And  answered  John  in  heathen  Greek: 
To  all  he  asked,  "bout  all  he  saw, 
Twas,  "Monsieur,  jevma  n'entmds  pas." 

John,  to  the  Palais-Royal  come. 
Its  splendor  almost  struck  bim  dumb. 
"1  say,  whose  house  is  that  there  here?" 
"Housel    Je  vous  n'enUnds  pas.  Monsieur." 
"What,  Nongtongpaw  again!"  cries  John; 
"This  fellow  is  some  mighty  Don: 
No  doubt  he's  plenty  for  the  maw, — 
I'll  breakfast  with  this  Nongtongpaw." 

John  saw  Versailles  from  Marli's  height. 
And  cried,  astonished  at  the  sight, 
"Whose  fine  ef 
"Statel  Jew 
"His?  what,  tl 
The  fellow's  ri( 
On  everything 
I  should  like  t< 

Next  tripping  came  a  courtly  fair, 

John  cried,  enchanted  with  her  air, 

"What  lovely  wench  is  that  there  here?'* 

"Ventch!    Je  vous  n'enteitds  pas.  Monsieur." 

"What,  he  again?    Upon  my  life! ' 

A  palace,  lands,  and  then  a  wife 

Sir  Joshua  might  delight  to  draw: 

I  should  like  to  sup  with  Nongtongpaw. 

"But  hddl  whose  funnel's  that?"  cries  John. 
"Je  vous  n'entends  ^."— "What,  is  he  gone? 
Wealth,  fame,  and  beauty  could  not  save 
Poor  Nongtongpaw,  then,  from  the  grave! 
His  race  b  run,  his  game  is  up, — 
I'd  with  him  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup; 
But  since  he  chooses  to  withdraw, 
Good  night  t'  ye,  Mounseer  Nongtongpaw!" 

Cheults  D&din  [1745-1814] 
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THE  LION  AND   THE  CUB 

How  fond  are  men  of  rule  and  place, 

Who  court  it  from  the  mean  and  basel 
These  cannot  bear  an  equal  nigh, 
But  from  superior  merit  fly. 
They  love  the  cellar's  vulgar  joke. 
And  lose  their  hours  in  ale  and  smoke. 
There  o'er  some  petty  dub  preside; 
So  poor,  so  paltry,  is  their  pride! 
Nay,  even  with  fools  whole  nights  will  sit. 
In  hopes  to  be  supreme  in  wit. 
If  these  can  read,  to  these  I  write, 
To  set  their  worth  in  truest  light. 

A  Lion-cub,  of  sordid  mind. 

Avoided  all  the  lion  kind; 

Fond  of  applause,  he  sought  the  feasts 

Of  vulgar  and  ignoble  beasts; 

With  asses  all  his  time  he  spent. 

Their  club's  perpetual  president. 

He  caught  their  manners,  looks,  and  aiis; 

An  ass  in  everything  but  ears! 

If  e'er  his  Highness  meant  a  joke, 

They  grinned  applause  before  he  spoke; 

But  at  each  word  what  shouts  of  praisel 

"Good  gods!  how  natural  he  brays!" 

Elate  with  flattery  and  conceit. 
He  seeks  his  royal  sire's  retreat; 
Forward,  and  fond  to  show  his  parts^ 
His  Highness  brays;  Ihe  Lion  starts. 

"Puppy  I  that  cursed  vociferation 
Betrays  thy  life  and  convetsatttHi: 
Coxcombs,  an  ever-tiMsy  race. 
Are  trumpets  of  their  own  disgrace." 

"Why  so  severe?"  the  Cub  replies; 
"Our  senate  always  held  me  wise!" 

"How  weak.is  pride,"  retunis  the  sire: 
"All  fools  are  vain  when  fools  admire! 
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But  know,  what  stupid  asses  priae, 
Lions  and  noble  beasts  despise." 

John  Gay  (ifiSE-1731] 


THE  HARE  WITH  MANY  FRIENDS 
FsiENDSBiP,  like  love,  is  but  a.  name, 
Unless  to  one  you  sCittt  the  flame. 
The  child,  whom  many  fatbeis  share, 
Hath  seldom  known  a  fatb^'s  care. 
'Tb  thus  in  friendship;  who  dqiend 
On  many,  rarely  find  a  friend. 

A  HaTe,  who,  ia  a  civil  way, 
Complied  with  everything,  like  Gay, 
Was  known  by  all  the  bestial  train, 
Who  haunt  the  wood,  or  graze  the  plain; 
Her  care  was  uevei  to  ofEend, 
And  every  creature  was  her  friend. 

As  forth  she  went  at  early  dawn. 
To  taste  the  dew-besprinkled  lawn. 
Behind  she  hears  the  hunter's  cries, 
And  from  the  deep-mouthed  thunder  flies: 
She  starts,  she  stops,  she  pants  for  breatb; 
She  hears  the  near  advance  of  death; 
She  doubles,  to  mislead  the  hound, 
And  measures  back  her  mazy  round: 
TiU,  faiotiug  in  the  public  way. 
Half  dead  with  fear  she  gating  lay. 

What  transport  in  her  bosom  grew. 
When  first  the  Horte'appeared  in  view! 

"Let  me,"  says  she,  "your  back  ascend. 
And  owe  my  safety  to  a  friend. 
You  know  my  feet  betray  my  flight: 
To  friendship  every  burden's  light," 

The  Horse  replied:  "Poor  honest  Puss, 
It'grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  thus; 
Be  comf<Mted ;  relief  is  near, 
For  all  your  friends  are  in  the  rear." 

She  next  the  stately  Bull  imfdored; 
And  thus  replied  the  mighty  li»d: 
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"Since  every  beast  alive  can  tell 
TTiat  I  sincerely  wish  you  well, 
I  may,  without  ofience,  pretend, 
To  take  the  freedom  o(  a  friend. 
Love  calls  me  henCe;  a  favorite  cow 
Expects  me  near  yon  barley-mow; 
And  when  a  lady's  in  the  case. 
You  know,  all  other  things  give  place. 
To  leave  you  thus  mi^t  seem  unkind; 
But  see,  the  Goat  is  just  behind." 

The  Goat  remarked  her  pulse  was  hl^, 
Her  languid  bead,  her  heavy  eye; 
"  My  back,"  says  he,  "  may  do  you  harm ; 
Hie  Sheep's  at  hand,  and  wool  is  warm." 

The  Sheep  was  feeble,  and  complained 
His  sides  a  load  of  wool  sustained: 
Said  he  was  slow,  confessed  his  feare. 
For  hounds  eat  sheep  as  well  as  Hares. 

She  now  the  trotting  Calf  addressed. 
To  save  from  death  a  friend  distressed, 
"Shall  I,"  says  he,  "of  tender  age, 
In  this  important  care  engage? 
Older  and  abler  passed  you  by; 
How  strong  are  those,  how  weak  am  II 
Should  I  presume  to  bear  you  hence. 
Those  friends  of  mine  may  take  offence. 
Excuse  me,  then.    You  know  my  heart; 
But  dearest  friends,  alas!  must  part. 
How  shall  we  all  iamenti    Adieu! 
For  see,  the  hounds  are  just  in  view." 

JaknGay  [ibSs-'ls'] 

THE    SYCOPHANTIC    FOX   AND    THE    GULLIBLE 
RAVEN 
A  RAVEN  sat  upon  a  tree, 

And  not  a  word  he  spoke,  for 
His  beak  contained  a  piece  of  Brie, 
Or,  maybe,  it  was  Roquefort? 
We'll  make  it  any  kind  you  please — 
At  all  events,  it  was  a  cheese. 
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Beneath  the  tree's  umbrageous  limb 

A  hungry  fox  sat  smiling; 
He  saw  the  mven  watching  him, 
And  spoke  in  words  b^uiling: 

"  J'admife," sa.\A  he,  "ton  beau  plumage," 
(The  which  was  simply  persiflage). 

Two  things  there  are,  no  doubt  you  know. 

To  which  a  fox  is  used, — 
A  rooster  that  is  bound  to  crow, 
A  crow  that's  bound  to  roost, 
And  whichsoever  he  espies 
He  tells  the  most  unblushing  lies. 

"Sweet  fowl,"  he  said,  "I  understand 

You're  more  than  merely  natty: 
I  hear  you  sing  to  beat  the  band 
And  Adelina  Patti. 

Pray  render  with  your  liquid  tongue 
A  bit  from  'G^itterdammeru'ng.'  " 

This  subtle  speech  was  aimed  to  please 

The  crow,  and  it  succeeded: 
He  thought  no  bird  in  all  the  trees 
Could  sing  as  well  as  he  did. 
In  flattery  completely  doused, 
He  gave  the  "Jewel  Song"  from  "Faust." 

But  gravitation's  law,  of  course. 

As  Isaac  Newton  showed  it. 
Exerted  on  the  cheese  its  force. 
And  elsewhere  soon  bestowed  it. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  need  to  tell 
What  happened  when  to  earlh  it  fell. 

I  blush  to  add  that  when  the  bird 

Took  in  the  situation. 
He  said  one  brief,  emphatic  word. 
Unfit  for  publication. 
The  fox  was  greatly  startled,  but 
He  only  si^ed  and  answered  "Tut!" 
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The  uoral  is:  A  fox  b  bound 

To  be  a  shamelesa  aimier. 
And  also:  When  the  cheese  comes  round 
Vou  know  it's  after  dinnci. 
But  (what  is  only  known  to  few) 
The  fox  is  after  dinner,  too. 

Guy  Welmore  Carryt  [1873-1904I 


THE  FRIEND  OF  HUMANITY  AND  THE  KNIFE- 
GRINDER 

FBIEND  OP  HUUANm 

Needy  knife-grinder!  whither  arc  you  going? 
Rough  is  the  road;  your  wheel  is  out  of  order. — 
Bleak  blows  the  blast ; — your  hat  has  got  a  hcAe  in't. 
So  have  your  breeches! 

Weaiy  knife-grinder!  little  think  the  proud  ones 
Who  in  their  coaches  roll  along  the  turnpike- 
Road,  what  hard  work  'tis  crying  all  day, 
"Knives  and 
Scissors  to  grind  O!" 

Tell  Die,  knife-grinder,  how  you  came  to  giind  knives? 
Did  some  rich  man  tyrannically  use  you? 
Was  it  the  squire?  or  parson  of  the  parish? 
Or  the  attorney? 

Was  it  the  squire  for  killing  of  his  game?  or 
Covetous  parson,  for  his  tithes  destraining? 
Or  roguish  lawyer  made  you  lose  your  little 
All  in  a  lawauit? 

(Have  you  not  read  the  Rights  of  Man,  by  Tom  Paine?) 
Drops  of  compassion  tremble  on  my  eyelids, 
Ready  lo  fall,  as  soon  as  you  have  told  your 
Pitiful  story. 
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KNIFE-GRINDER 

Story?  God  bless  youl  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir; 
Only,  last  night,  a-drinking  at  the  Chequers, 
This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see,  were 
Tom  in  a  scufSe 

Constables  carae  up  for  to  take  me  into 
Custody;  they  took  me  before  the  justice; 
Justice  Oldmixon  put  me  in  the  parish 
Stotks  for  a  vagrant. 

I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  honor's  health  in 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  you  will  give  me  sixpence; 
But  tor  my  part,  I  never  love  to  meddle 
With  politics,  sir. 

FRIEND  OF  HUMANITY 

I  give  thee  sixpeai;e!    I  will  see  thee  damned  first, — 
Wretch!  whom  no  Sense  o[  wrongs  can  rouse  to  vengeance! — 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded. 

Spiritless  outcast! 

(Kidis  cbc  Knle^rindcr,  ovctbuiu  his  wked,  ind  exit  in  i  Iraiupon  ol  rqiub- 
Ikan  enihiuuani  and  uoiveiul  phlbnthiDpyO 

George  Cannint  [17711-1817] 


VILLON'S  STRAIGHT  TIP  TO  ALL  CROSS  COVES 


Suppose  you  screevc?  or  go  cheap-jack? 

Or  fake  the  broads?  or  fig  a  nag? 
Or  thimblc-rig?  or  knap  a  yack? 

Or  pitch  a  snide?  or  smash  a  rag? 

Suppose  you  duff?  or  nose  and  lag? 
Or  get  the  straight,  and  land  your  pot? 

How  do  you  melt  the  multy  swag? 
Booze  and  the  btowens  cop  the  lot. 

Fiddle,  or  fence,  or  mace,  or  mack; 

Or  moskcneer,  or  Bash  the  drag; 
Dead-lurk  a  crib,  or  do  a  crack; 

Pad  with  a  slang,  or  chuck  a  fag; 
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Bonnet,  or  tout,  or  mump  and  gag; 
Rattle  the  tats,  or  mark  the  spot; 

You  can  not  bag  a  single  stag; 
Booze  and  the  blowens  cop  the  lot. 

Suppose  you  try  a  different  tack, 

And  on  the  square  you  flash  your  flag? 
At  pcnny-a-lining  make  your  whack. 

Or  with  the  mummers  mug  and  gag? 

For  nix,  for  nix  the  dibbs  you  bag! 
At  any  graft,  no  matter  what, 

Your  merry  goblins  soon  stravag: 
Booze  and  the  blowens  cop  the  lot. 

THE  UOSAL 

It's  up  the  spout  and  Charley  Wag 
With  wipes  and  tickers  and  what  not, 

Until  the  squeezer  nips  youtSl^rag, 
Booze  and  the  blowens  cop  the  lot. 

William  Ernest  Henley  [iSjd-igoj] 

VILLON'S  BALLADE 

07  GOOD  COUNSEL,  TO  BIS  FRIENDS  OF  EVIL  UTE 

Nav,  be  you  pardoner  or  cheat, 
Or  cogger  keen,  or  mumper  shy. 
You'll  bum  your  fingers  at  the  feat. 
And  howl  like  other  folks  that  fry. 
All  evil  folks  that  love  a  lie! 
And  where  goes  gain  that  greed  amasses. 
By  wile,  and  guile,  and  thievery? 
'Tis  all  to  taverns  and  to  lasses! 

Rhyme,  rail,  dance,  play  the  cymbab  sweet. 
With  game,  and  shame,  and  jollity. 
Go  jigging  through  the  field  and  street. 
With  myst'ry  and  moralily; 
Win  gold  at  gfcei,— and  that  will  fly. 
Where  all  your  gain  at  passiige  passes, — 
And  that's?    You  know  as  well  as  I, 
Tis  all  to  taverns  and  to  lassesl 
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Nay,  forth  from  all  such  filth  retreat. 

Go  delve  and  ditch,  in  wet  or  dry. 

Turn  groom,  give  horse  and  mule  their  meat, 

If  you've  no  clerkly  skill  to  ply; 

You'll  gain  enough,  with  husbandry. 

But — sow  hempseerf  and  such  wild  grasses. 

And  where  goes  all  you  take  thereby? — 

Tia  all  to  taverns  and  to  lasses! 

ENVOY 
Your  clothes,  your  hose,  your  broidery, 
Your  linen  that  the  snow  surpasses. 
Or  ere  they're  worn,  ofl^  off  they  fly, 
'Tb  all  to  taverns  and  to  lasses! 

Andrew  Lang  [1844-11)11] 


A  UTTLE  BROTHER  OF  THE  RICH 

To  put  new  shingles  on  old  roofs; 

To  give  old  women  wadded  skirts; 
To  treat  premonitory  coughs 

With  seasonable  flannel  shirts; 
To  soothe  the  slings  of  poverty 

And  keep  the  jackal  from  the  door, — 
These  are  the  works  that  occupy 

The  Little  Sister  of  the  Poor, 

She  carries,  everywhere  she  goes. 

Kind  words  and  chickens,  jams  and  coals; 
Poultices  for  corporeal  woes, 

And  sympathy  for  downcast  souls; 
Her  currant  jelly,  her  quinine, 

The  lips  of  fever  move  to  bless; 
She  makes  the  humble  sick -roam  shine 

With  unaccustomed  tidiness. 

A  heart  of  hers  the  instant  twin 
And  vivid  counterpart  is  mine; 

I  also  serve  my  feilow-mcn, 
Though  in  a  somewhat  different  line. 
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The  Poor,  and  their  concerns,  she  has 

Monopolized,  because  of  which 
It  falls  to  me  to  labor  as 

A  Little  Brother  of  the  Rich. 

For  their  sake  at  no  sacrifice 

Does  my  devoted  spirit  quail; 
I  give  their  horses  exercise;  - 

As  ballast  on  their  yachts  1  sail. 
Upon  their  tallyhos  I  ride 

And  brave  the  chances  of  a  stoim; 
I  even  use  my  own  inside 

To  keep  their  wiaes  and  victuals  warm. 

Hwse  whom  we  strive  to  benefit 

Dear  to  our  hearts  soon  grow  to  be; 
I  love  my  Rich,  and  I  admit 

That  they  are  very  good  to  me. 
Succor  the  Poor,  my  sisters, — I, 

While  heaven  shall  stiU  vouchsafe  me  health, 
Will  strive  to  share  and  mollify 

The  trials  of  abounding  wealth. 

Edicard  Sandford  Marlhi  (1856- 

THE  WORLD'S  WAV 

At  Haroun's  court  it  chanced,  upon  a  time. 
An  Arab  poet  made  this  pleasant  rhyme: 

"The  new  moon  is  a  horseshoe,  wrought  of  God, 
Wherewith  the  Sultan's  stallion  ^all  he  shod." 

On  hearing  this,  the  Sultan  smiled,  and  gave 
The  man  a  gold-piece.     Sing  again,  O  slave! 

Above  his  lute  the  hai^y  singu-  bent, 
And  tumcd  another  gracious  compliment. 

And,  as  before,  the  smiling  Sultan  gave 
The  man  a  sekkah.    Sing  again,  O  slaoeJ 

Again  the  verse  came,  fluent  as  a  rill 
That  nandcrs,  silver-footed,  down  a  hilL 
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"  The  Sultan,  listening,  ncxtdcd  ;is  before, 
Still  gave  the  gold,  and  slill  demanded  more. 

The  nimble  fancy  that  had  climbed  so  high 
Grew  weary  with  its  climbing  by  and  by; 

Strange  discords  rose;  the  sense  went  quite  amiss; 
The  singer's  rhymes  refused  to  meet  and  kiss: 

Invraition  flagged,  the  lute  had  got  unstrung. 
And  twice  he  sang  the  song  already  sung. 

The  Sultan,  furious,  called  a  mute,  and  said, 
0  Musta,  straightway  whip  me  off  his  keadi 

PoetsI  not  in  Arabia  alone 

You  get  beheaded  when  your  skill  is  gone. 

Thomas  Baiiey  AUrich  IiSjt-ibot] 


FOR  MY  OWN  MONUMENT 

As  doctors  give  physic  by  way  of  prcventioii. 
Mat,  alive  and  in  health,  of  his  tombstone  took,  care; 

For  delays  are  unsafe,  and  his  pious  intention 
May  haply  be  never  fulfilled  by  his  heir. 

Then  take  Mat's  word  (or  it,  the  sculptor  is  paid; 

That  the  figure  is  fine,  pray  believe  your  own  eye; 
Yet  credit  but  lightly  what  more  may  be  said, 

For  we  flatter  ourselves,  and  teach  marble  to  lie. 

Vet  counting  as  far  as  to  fifty  his  years. 
His  virtues  and  vices  were  as  other  men's  are; 

High  hopes  he  conceived,  and  he  smothered  great  fears, 
In  a  life  parti-colored,  half  pleasure,  half  care. 

Nor  to  business  a  drudge,  nor  to  faction  a  slave. 
He  strove  to  make  interest  and  freedom  agree; 

In  public  employments  industrious  and  grave. 
And  alone  with  his  friends,  lord!  how  merry  was  he! 
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Now  in  equipage  stately,  now  humbly  on  foot, 
Both  fortunes  he  tried,  but  to  neither  would  trust; 

And  whirled  in  the  round,  as  the  wheel  turned  about, 
He  found  riches  had  wings,  and  knew  man  was  but  dust. 

This  verse,  little  polished,  though  mighty  sincere, 

Sets  neither  his  titles  nor  merit  to  view; 
It  says  that  his  relics  coUectcd  lie  here. 

And  no  mortal  yet  knows  too  if  this  may  be  true. 

Fierce  robbers  there  are  that  infest  the  highway. 
So  Mat  may  be  killed,  and  his  bones  never  found; 

False  witness  at  court,  and  fierce  tempests  at  sea. 
So  Mat  may  yet  chance  to  be  hanged  or  be  drowned. 

If  his  bones  lie  in  earth,  roll  in  sea,  fly  in  air. 

To  Fate  we  must  yield,  and  the  thing  is  the  same; 

And  if  passing  thou  giv'st  him  a  smile  or  a  tear. 
He  cares  not^yet,  prithee,  be  kind  to  his  fame. 

UaWim  Prior  (1664-1111] 


THE  BISHOP  ORDERS  HIS  TOMB  AT  SAINT" 
PRAXED'S  CHURCH 

Vanity,  saith  the  preacher,  vanity! 
Draw  round  my  bed:  is  Ansehn  keeping  back? 
Nephews — sons  mine  .  .     ah  God,  I  know  not!    Well- 
She,  men  would  have  to  be  your  mother  once, 
Old  Gandolf  envied  me,  so  fair  she  wasl 
What's  done  is  done,  and  she  is  dead  beside, 
Dead  long  ago,  and  I  am  Bishop  since, 
And  as  she  died  so  must  we  die  ourselves. 
And  thence  yc  may  perceive  the  world's  a  dream. 
Life,  how  and  what  is  it?    As  here  I  lie 
In  this  state-chamber,  dying  by  degrees, 
Hours  and  long  hours  in  the  dead  night,  I  ask 
"Do  I  live,  am  I  dead?"    Peace,  peace  seems  all. 
Saint  Praied's  ever  was  the  church  for  peace; 
And  so,  about  this  tomb  of  mine.     I  fought 
With  tooth  and  nail  to  save  my  niche,  ye  know: 
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— Otd  Gandolf  cozened  me,  despite  my  caie; 

Shrewd  was  that  snatch  from  out  the  comer  South 

He  graced  his  cartion  with,  God  cuise  the  samel 

Yet  still  my  niche  is  not  so  cramped,  but  thence 

One  sees  the  pulpit  o'  the  epistle-side, 

And  somewhat  ctf  the  choir,  those  silent  seats, 

And  up  into  the  aeiy  dome  where  liw 

The  angels,  and  a  sunbeam's  sure  to  lurk: 

And  1  shall  fill  my  slab  of  basalt  th«rc, 

And  'ncath  my  tabernacle  take  my  rest, 

With  those  nine  columns  round  me,  two  and  twoi, 

The  odd  one  at  my  feet  where  Aoselm  stands: 

Peach-blossom  marble  all,  the  rare,  the  ripe 

As  frcsh-pourcd  red  wine  of  a  mighty  pulse. 

— Old  Gandolf  with  his  paltry  onioD-stoue, 

Put  me  where  I  may  look  at  himl    True  peach, 

Rosy  and  flawless:  how  I  earned  the  prizel 

Draw  close:  that  conflagration  of  my  church 

— What  then?   So  much  was  saved  if  aught  were  missedl 

My  sons,  ye  would  not  be  my  death?    Go  dig 

The  white-grape  vineyard  where  the  oil-press  stood. 

Drop  water  gently  till  the  surface  sink, 

And  if  ye  find.  .  .    Ah  God,  I  know  not,  II  .  .  . 

Bedded  in  store  of  rotten  fig-leaves  soft, 

And  corded  up  in  a  tight  olive-frail, 

Some  lump,  ah  God,  of  lapis  lazuli, 

Big  as  a  Jew's  head  cut  off  at  the  nape. 

Blue  as  a  vein  o'er  the  Madonna's  breast.  .  . 

Sons,  all  have  I  bequeathed  you,  villas,  all. 

That  brave  Fiascati  villa  with  its  bath, 

So,  let  the  blue  lump  poise  between  my  knees. 

Like  God  the  Father's  gfidx  on  both  his  hands 

Ye  worship  in  the  Jesn  Chiu'ch  so  gay, 

For  Gandolf  shall  not  choose  but  sec  and  burstl 

Swift  as  a  weaver's  buttle  fleet  our  years: 

Man  goeth  to  the  grave,  and  where  js  he? 

Did  I  say  basalt  for  my  slab,  sons?    Black — 

"T  was  ever  antique-black  I  meant!    How  else 

Shall  ye  contrast  my  frieze  to  come  beneath? 

llie  bas-relief  in  bronze  ye  promised  me. 
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Those  Pans  and  Nymphs  ye  wot  of,  and  perchance 

Some  tripod,  thyrsus,  with  a  vase  or  so. 

The  Saviour  at  his  sermon  on  the  mount, 

Saint  Praxed  in  a  gloty,  and  one  Pan 

Ready  to  twitch  the  Nymph's  last  garment  oS, 

And  Moses  with  the  tables  .  .  .  but  I  know 

Ye  mark  me  not!     What  do  they  whisper  thee, 

Child  of  my  boweb,  Anselm?    Ah,  ye  hope 

To  revel  down  my  villas  while  I  gasp 

Bricked  o'er  with  beggar's  mouldy  travertine 

Which  Gandolf  from  his  tomb-top  chuckles  atl 

Nay,  boys,  ye  love  me~all  of  jasper,  then! 

'T  is  jasper  ye  stand  pledged  to,  lest  I  grieve 

My  bath  must  needs  be  left  behind,  aksl 

One  block,  pure  green  as  a  pistachio-nut, 

There's  plenty  jasper  somewhere  in  the  world — 

And  have  I  not  Saint  Praxed's  ear  to  pray 

Horses  for  ye,  and  btown  Greek  manuscripts, 

And  mistresses  with  great  smooth  marbiy  limbs? 

—That's  if  ye  carve  my  epitaph  aright, 

Oioice  Latin,  picked  phrase,  TuUy's  every  word, 

No  gaudy  ware  like  GandoK's  second  line — 

TuUy,  my  masters?    Ulpiau  serves  his  needl 

And  then  how  I  shall  lie  through  centuries. 

And  hear  the  blessed  mutter  of  the  mass. 

And  see  God  made  and  eaten  all  day  long. 

And  feel  the  steady  candle-flame,  and  taste 

Good  strong  thick  stupefying  incense-smoke! 

For  as  I  lie  here,  hours  of  the  dead  night. 

Dying  in  state  and  by  such  slow  degrees, 

I  fold  my  arms  as  if  tbey  clasped  a  crook. 

And  stretch  my  feet  forth  straight  as  stone  can  point. 

And  let  the  beddotfaes.  for  a  mortcloth,  drop 

Into  great  laps  and  folds  of  sculptor's-work; 

And  as  yon  tapers  dwindle,  and  strange  thoughts 

Grow,  with  a  certain  humming  in  my  ears, 

About  the  life  before  I  lived  this  life, 

And  this  life  too,  popes,  cardipals  and  priests, 

Saint  Fraxcd  at  his  sermon  qd  the  mount, 

Your  tall  pale  mother  with  her  talking  eyes. 
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And  new-found  agate  urns  as  fredi  as  day, 
And  marble's  language,  Laliij  pure,  discreet, 

— .\ha,  ELUCESCEBAT  quoth  our  frknd? 
No  Tully,  said  I,  Ulpian  at  the  best! 
Evil  and  brief  halh  been  my  pilgrimage. 
All  lapis,  all,  sons!    Else  I  give  the  Pope 
My  villasl    Will  yc  ever  caC  my  heart? 
Ever  your  eyes  were  as  a  lizard's  quick, 
They  glitter  like  your  mother's  for  my  soul. 
Or  ye  would  heighten  my  impoverished  frieze. 
Piece  out  its  starved  design,  and  fill  my  vase 
With  grapes,  and  add  a  visor  and  a  Term, 
And  to  the  tripod  ye  would  lie  a  lynx 
That  in  his  struggle  throws  the  tbyrsus  down. 
To  comfort  me  on  my  entablature 
Whereon  I  am  to  lie  till  I  must  ask 
"Do  I  live,  am  I  dead?"    There,  leave  me,  there! 
.  For  ye  have  stabbed  me  with  ingratitude 
To  death— ye  wish  it—God,  ye  wish  it!    Stone — 
Gritstone,  a-crumbic!    Clammy  squares  which  sweat 
As  if  the  corpse  they  keep  were  oozing  through — 
And  no  more  lapis  to  delight  the  world! 
Well,  go!    I  bless  yc.     Fewer  tapers  there, 
But  in  a  row:  and,  going,  turn  your  backs 
— Ay,  like  departing  altar-ministrants, 
And  leave  me  in  my  church,  the  church  for  peace, 
That  r  may  watch  at  leisure  if  he  leers- 
Old  Gandolf— at  me,  from  his  onion-stone, 
As  still  he  envied  me,  so  fair  she  was! 

Robert  Brmiming  liBi2-t88i)] 


UP  AT  A  VILLA— DOWN   IN  THE  CITY 

AS  DISTlNCUrSHED  BY  AN  TTALUN  PERSON  OF  QOAUTY 

Had  I  but  plenty  of  money,  money  enough  and  to  spare, 
The  house  for  me,  no  doubt,  were  a  house  in  the  city-square. 
Ah,  such  a  life,  such  a  life,  as  one  leads  at  the  window 
tberel 
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Something  to  see,  by  Bacchus,  something  to  hear,  at  kast! 
There,  the  whole  day  long,  one's  life  is  a  perfect  feast; 
WhiJe  up  at  a  villa  one  lives,  I  maintain  it,  no  more  than  a 
beast. 

Well  now,  look  at  our  villa!  stuck  like  the  hom  of  a  bull 
Just  on  a  mountain-edge  as  bare  as  the  creature's  skuD, 
Save  a  mere  shag  of  a  bush  with  hardly  a  leaf  to  pull! 
— I  scratch  my  own,  sometimes,  to  see  if  the  hair's  turned 
wool. 

But  the  city,  oh  the  city — the  square  with  the  houses!   Why? 
They  are  stone-faced,  white  as  a  curd,  there's  something  to 

take  the  eye! 
Houses  in  four  straight  lines,  uot  a  single  front  awiy! 
You  watch  who  crosses  and  gossips,  who  saunters,  who 

hurries  by; 
Green  blidds,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  draw  when  the  sun 

gets  high; 
And  the  shops  with  fanciful  signs  which  are  painted  prop- 

erly. 

What  of  a  villa?     Though  winter  be  over  in  March  by 

rights, 
'TIS  May  perhaps  ere  the  snow  shall  have  withered  well  oS 

the  heights: 
You've  the  brown  ploughed  land  before,  where  the  oxen 

steam  and  wheeze, 
And  the  hills  over-smoked  behind  by  the  faint  gray  (^ve 

trees. 

Is  it  better  in  May,  I  ask  you?   You've  summer  all  at  once; 
In  a  day  he  leaps  complete  with  a  few  strong  April  suns. 
'Mid  the  sharp  short  emerald  wheat,  scarce  risen  three 

fingers  weU, 
The  wild  tulip,  at  end  of  its  tube,  blows  out  its  grett  red 

bell. 
Like  a  thin  clear  bubble  of  blood,  for  the  diildren  to  pick 

and  sell. 
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Is  it  ever  hot  in  the  squ^e?  There's  a  Tountain  to  spout 
and  splash! 

In  the  shade  it  sings  and  springs;  in  the  shine  such  foam- 
bows  flash 

On  the  horses  ^th  curling  fish-tails,  that  prance  and  paddle 
and  pash 

Round  the  lady  atop  in  the  conch — fifty  gazers  do  not 
abash, 

Though  all  that  she  wears  is  some  weeds  round  her  waist  in 
a  sort  of  sash. 

AH  the  year  round  at  the  villa,  nothing's  to  see  though  you 
linger. 

Except  yon  cypress  that  points  like  Death's  lean  lifted  fore- 
finger. 

Some  think  fireflies  pretty,  when  they  mix  in  the  com  and 
mingle, 

Or  thrid  the  slinking  hemp  till  the  stalks  of  it  seem  a-tingle. 

late  August  or  early  September,  the  stunning  cicala  is 
shril! 

And  the  bees  keep  their  tiresome  whine  rounil  the  resinous 
firs  on  the  hill. 

Snough  of  the  seasons,-'!  spare  you  the  months  o£  the 
fever  and  chill. 

Ere  you  open  youi  eyes  in  the  dty,  the.  blessed  chuich-bells 

begin: 
No  sooner  the  bells  leave  off,  than  the  diligence  rattles  in: 
You  get  the  pick  of  the  news,  and  it  costs  you  Dc^'e^  a 

pin. 
By  and  by  there's  the  travelling  doctor  gives  pills,  lets 

blood,  draws  teeth; 
Or  the  Pulcinello- trumpet  breaks  up  the  market  beneath. 
At  the  post-office  such  a  scene-picture— the  new  play,  pi[Mng 

hot! 
And  a  notice  how,  oidy  this  morning,  three  liberal  thieves 

were  shot. 
Above  it,  behold  the  Archbishop's  most  fatherly  of  rebukes, 
And  beneath,  with  his  crown  and  his  lion,  some  little  new 

law  of  the  Duke's! 
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Or  a  sonnet  with  flowery  marge,  to  the  Reverend  Don  So- 

Who  is  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Petrarca,  St.  Jerome,  and  Cicero, 
"And  moreover,"  {the  sonnet  goes  rhyming),  "the  skirts  of 

St.  Paul  has  reached, 
Having  preached  us  those  six  Lent -lectures'  more  unctuous 

than  ever  he  iweached." 
Noon  strikes, — here  sweeps  the  procession!  our  Lady  borne 

smiling  and  smart 
With  a  pink  gauze  gown  ail  spangles,  and  seven  swords 

stuck  in  her  heart  1 
Bang-whang'-whang,  goes  the  drum.  tooUe-te-toolh  the  fife; 
Nokeepingone'shaunchesstill:it's  the  greatest  pleasure  in 

life. 

But  bless  you,  it's  dear — it's  dear!  fowls,  wine,  at  double 

the  rate. 
They  have  clapped  a  new  tai  upon  salt,  and  what  oil  pays 

passing  the  gale 
It's  a  horror  to  think  of.    And  so,  the  villa  for  me,  not  the 

cityl       . 
Beggars  can  scarcely  be  choosers;  but  still — ah,  the  pity, 

the  pity! 
Look,  two  and  two  go  the  priests,  then  the  monks  with 

cowls  and  sandals, 
And  the  penitents  dressed  in  white  skirts,  a-holding  the 

yellow  candles; 
One,  he  carries  a  flag  up  straight,  and  another  a  cross  with 

handles, 
And  the  Duke's  guard  brings  up  the  rear,  for  the  better 

prevention  of  scan  dab. 
Bang-wkang'whang,  goes  the  drum,  loolle-te-tooUe  the  fife. 
Oh,  a  day  in  the  city-square,  there  is  no  such  pleasure  in  life! 
Robert  Browning  liBia-18891 

ALL  SAINTS' 
In  a  church  which  is  furnished  with  mullion  and  gable. 

With  altar  and  reredos,  with  gargoyle  and  groin. 
The  penitents'  dresses  are  sealskin  and  sable, 

The  odor  of  sanctity's*au-de-cologne. 
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But  only  could  Lucifer,  flying  fnmi  Hadc«, 

Gaze  down  on  this  crowd  with  its  paniers  and  paints, 

He  would  say,  as  he  looked  at  the  lords  and  the  ladies, 
"Oh,  where  is  All  Sinners'  if  this  is  All  Saints'?" 

Edmund  Yaits  li$it-iS94] 

AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  UNCO  GUID,  OR  THE 
RIGIDLY  RIGHTEOUS 

Mx  wn,  UieH.muiou  make  a  nle, 

And  lump  thna  hye  (heitither: 
The  Rieid  Higbtooiv!  i>  a  lool 

TfacRinid  WL»anither: 
Tilt  ckancet  com  that  e's  «u  digbt 

May  hac  adlc  pyk?  o'  caff  in; 

Fh  rudam  fits  a'  daSn. 

SoLOuoN— Eccks.  vit  i6. 

Oh  ye  wha  are  sae  guid  yoursel', 

Sae  pious  and  sae  holy, 
Ye've  naught  to  do  but  mark  and  tell 

Your  neebor's  fauts  and  folly:— 
Whase  life  is  like  a  weel-gaun  mill, 

Supplied  wi'  store  o'  water, 
The  heapM  happer's  ebbing  still, 

And  still  the  clap  [days  clatter. 
Hear  me,  ye  venerable  core, 

As  counsel  for  poof  mortals, 
That  frequent  pass  douce  Wisdom's  door, 

For  glaikit  Folly's  portab! 
I,  for  tbeir  thoughtless,  careless  sakes. 

Would  here  propone  defences, 
Their  donsle  tricks,  their  black  mistakes, 

Their  failings  and  mischances. 

Ye  see  your  state  wi'  theirs  compared, 

And  shudder  at  the  niffer; 
But  cast  a  moment's  fair  regard, 

Wlat  maks  the  mighty  differ? 
Discount  what  scant  occasion  gave 

That  purity  ye  pride  in. 
And  (what's  aft  mair  than  a'  the  lave) 

Your  better  art  o'  hidin'. 
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Think,  when-  your  castigated  pulse 

Gies  now  and  then  a  wallop, 
What  ragings  must  his  veins  convulse, 

That  5till  eternal  gallop: 
Wi'  wind  and  tide  fair  i'  your  tail, 

Right  on  ye  scud  your  sea-way, — 
But  in  the  teeth  o'  baith  to  sail. 

It  makes  an  unco  lee-way. 

See  Social  Life  and  Glee' sit  down. 

All  joyous  and  unthinking, 
Till,  quite  ttansmugrified,  they've  grown 

Debauchery  and  Drinking: 
Oh,  would  they  stay  to  calculate 

The  eternal  consequences; 
Or  your  more  dreaded  hell  to  state. 

Damnation  of  expenses  I 

Ye  high,  exalted,  virtuous  dames, 

Tied  up  in  godly  laces, 
Before  >e  gie  poor  Frailty  names. 

Suppose  a  change  o'  cases; 
A  dear-loi"ed  lad,  convenience  snug, 

A  treacherous  inclination, — 
But,  let  me  whisper  i'  your  lug, 

Ye 're  aiblins  nae  temptation. 

Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man. 

Still  gentler  sister  woman; 
Though  they  may  gang  a  kennin'  wrang. 

To  step  aside  is  human: 
One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark. 

The  moving  why  they  do  it; 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark 

How  far  perhaps  they  me  it. 

Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us; 
He  knows  each  chord, — its  various  tone. 

Each  spring, — its  various  bias: 
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Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute; 

We  never  can  adjust  it; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  what's  resisted. 

Robert  Bums  [1759-1796! 

THE  DEACON'S  MASTERPIECE,  OR  THE 
WONDERFUL    "ONE-HOSS    SRiW" 

A  lOGICAL  STORY 

Have  you  beard  of  the  wooderful  one-hoss  shay, 

That  was  built  in  such  a  logical  way 

It  ran  a  hundred  years  to  a  day, 

And  then,  of  a  sudden,  it — ah,  but  stay, 

I'll  tell  you  what  happened  without  delay. 

Scaring  the  parson  into  fits, 

Frightening  people  out  of  their  wita, — 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  that,  I  say? 

Seventeen 

Gtorgius  S. 

Snuffy  old 

That  was  1 

Saw  the  ea 

And  Brad(  n, 

Lett  witho 

It  was  OD  : 

That  the  Deacon  finished  the  one-hoss  shay. 

Now  in  building  oE  chaises,  I  tell  you  what, 

There  is  always  somewhere  a  weakest  spot, — 

In  hub,  tire,  felloe,  in  spring  or  tMII, 

In  panel,  or  crossbar,  or  floor,  or  sill, 

In  screw,  bolt,  thoroughbrace,— lurking  still, 

Find  it  somewhere  you  must  and  will, — 

Above  or  below,  or  within  or  without, — 

And  that's  the  reason,  beyond  a  doubt, 

That  a  chaise  breaks  thwn,  but  doesn't  wear  imt. 

But  the  Deacon  swore  (as  Deacons  do. 
With  an  "I  dew  vum,"  or  an  "I  teUyeoii,") 
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He  would  build  one  shay  to  beat,  the  taown 
'N'  the  keounty  'n'  all  the  kenlry  raoiin'; 
It  should  be  so  built  that  it  coiUdtt'  break  daovm: 
"Fur,"  said  the  Deacon,  "  'I's  mighty  f^ia 
Thut  the  weakes'  place  mus'  stan'  the  strain; 
'N'  the  way  t'  fix  it,  uz  I  maintain. 

Is  only  jest 
T'  make  that  place  uz  stroug  uz  the  rest." 

So  the  Deacon  inquired  of  the  village  folk 

Where  he  could  find  the  strongest  oak. 

That  couldn't  be  split  nor  bent  nor  broke,— 

That  was  for  spokes  and  floor  and  sills; 

He  sent  for  lancewood  to  make  the  thilb; 

The  crossbars  were  ash,  from  the  straightest  trees. 

The  panels  of  white-wood,  that  cuts  like  cheese, 

But  lasts  like  iron  for  things  like  these; 

The  hubs  of  logs  from  the  "Settler's  eUum," — 

Last  of  its  timber, — ^they  couldn't  sell  'em, 

Never  an  axe  had  seen  their  chips. 

And  the  wedges  flew  from  between  their  lips, 

Their  blunt  ends  frizzled  like  celery-tips; 

Step  and  prop-iron,  bolt  and  screw, 

Spring,  tire,  axle,  and  linchpia  too, 

Steel  of  the  finest,  bright  and  blue; 

Tlioroughbrace  bison-skin,  thick  and  wide; 

Boot,  top,  dasher,  from  tough  old  hide 

Found  in  the  pit  when  the  tanner  died. 

That  was  the  way  he  "put  her  through." 

"There!"  said  the  Deacon,  "naow  she'll  dewl" 

Do!    I  tell  you,  I  rather  guess 

She  was  a  wonder,  and  nothing  less! 

Colts  grew  horses,  beards  turned  gray. 

Deacon  and  deaconess  dropped  away, 

Children  and  grandchildren — where  were  they? 

But  there  stood  the  stout  old  oue-hoss  shay 

Aa  fresh  as  on  Lisbon -earthquake-day  I 

Eighteen  hundred;— it  came  and  found 
The  Deacon's  masterpiece  stnnig  and  sound. 
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Eighteen  hundred  increased  by  ten; 
"Hahnsum  kerridge"  they  called  it  then- 
Eigbteen  hundred  and  twenty  came;— 
Running  as  usual;  much  the  same. 
Thirty  and  Forty  at  last  arrive, 
And  then  come  Fifty,  and  Fifiy-ptve. 

Little  of  all  we  value  here 

Wakes  on  the  room  of  its  hundredth  year 

Without  both  feeling  and  looking  queer. 

In  fact,  there's  nothing  that  keeps  its  youth, 

So  far  as  1  know,  but  a.  tree  and  truth. 

(This  is  a  moral  that  runs  at  large; 

Take  it. — You're  welcome.— No  extra  charge.) 

FiKST  OF  November,— the  Earthquake-day, — 
There  are  traces  of  age  in  the  onc-hoss  shay. 
A  genera]  flavor  of  mild  decay, 
But  nothing  local,  as  one  may  say. 
There  couldn't  be, — for  the  Deacon's  art 
Had  made  it  so  like  in  every  part 
That  there  wasn't  a  chance  for  one  to  start. 
For  the  wheels  were  just  as  strong  as  the  thills, 
And  the  floor  was  just  as  strong  as  the  sills, 
And  the  paiKls  just  as  strong  as  the  floor. 
And  the  whipple-tree  neither  less  nor  more. 
And  the  back-crossbar  as  strong  as  the  fore, 
And  spring  and  axle  and  hub  encore. 
And  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  is  past  a  doubt 
In  another  hour  it  will  be  wont  outi 

First  of  November,  Fifty-five! 
This  morning  the  parson  takes  a  drive. 
Now,  small  boys,  get  out  of  the  way! 
Here  comes  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay. 
Drawn  by  a  rat-railed,  ewe-necked  bay. 
"Huddup!"  said  the  parson. — Off  went  they. 

The  parson  was  working  his  Sunday's  text, — 
Had  got  to  fifthly,  and  stopped  perplexed 
At  what  the — Moses^was  coming  next. 
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All  at  once  the  horse  stood  still, 

Close  by  the  mect'n' -house  on  the  hill. 

First  a  shiver,  and  then  a  thrill, 

Then  something  decidedly  like  a  spill, — 

And  the  parson  was  sitting  upon  a  rock. 

At  half  past  nine  by  the  meet'n'-house  clock,— 

Just  the  hour  of  the  Earthquake  shock! 

What  do  you  think  the  parson  found, 

When  he  got  up  and  stared  around? 

The  poor  old  chaise  in  a  heap  or  mound. 

As  if  it  had  been  to  the  mill  and  ground! 

You  see,  of  course,  if  you're  not  a  dunce. 

How  it  went  to  pieces  all  at  once,— 

All  at  once,  and  nothing  first,-;— 

Just  as  bubbles  do  when  they  burst. 

End  of  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay. 
Logic  b  logic.    That's  all  I  say. 

Oliver  Wenddt  Holmts  [1809-1894] 

BALLADE  OF  A  FRL^R* 

AFTER  CLiUENT  MAKOI 

Some  ten  or  twenty  times  a  day, 
To  bustle  to  the  town  with  speed. 
To  dabble  in  what  dirt  he  may, — 
Le  Frere  Lubin's  the  man  you  needl 
But  any  sober  life  to  lead 
Upon  an  exemplary  plan, 
Requires  a  Christian  indeed, — 
Le  Yrire  Lubin  is  not  the  man! 

Another's  wealth  on  his  to  lay, 
With  all  the  craft  of  guile  and  greed. 
To  leave  j-ou  bare  of  pence  or  pay, — 
Le  Frere  Lubin's  the  man  you  need! 
But  watch  him  nith  the  closest  heed, 
And  dun  him  with  what  force  you  can,— 
He'll  not  refund,  howe'er  you  plead, — 
Le  Frere  Lubin  is  not  the  man — 
*  For  the  origiuJ  of  this  poem  see  page  3838. 
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An  honest  girl  to  lead  astray, 
With  subtle  saw  and  promised  meed. 
Requires  no  cunning  crone  and  gray, — 
Le  Frdre  Lubin's  the  man  you  need! 
He  preaches  an  ascetic  creed, 
But,— try  him  with  the  water  can — 
A  dog  will  drink,  whate'er  his  breed,— 
Le  Fr^re  Lubin  b  not  the  man! 


In 


THE  CHAMELEON 

Ofi  has  it  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud,  conceited,  talking  spark, 
With  eyes,  that  hardly  served  at  most 
To  guard  their  master  'gainst  a  post, 
Yet  round  the  worid  the  blade  baa  been 
To  see  whatever  could  be  seen, 
Returning  from  his  finished  tour. 
Grown  ten  times  perter  than  before; 
Whatever  word  you  chance  to  drop. 
The  traveled  fool  your  mouth  will  stop; 
"Sir,  if  my  judgment  you'll  allow, 
I've  seen— and  sure  I  ought  to  know," 
So  begs  you'd  pay  a  due  submission, 
And  acquiesce  in  his  decision. 

Two  travelers  of  such  a  cast, 
As  o'er  Arabia's  wilds  they  passed, 
And  on  their  way  in  friendly  chat. 
Now  talked  of  this,  and  then  of  that, 
Discoursed  awhile,  'mongst  other  matter. 
Of  the  chameleon's  form  and  itature. 
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"A  stranger  animal,"  cries  one, 
"  Sure  never  lived  beneath  the  sun. 
A  lizard's  body,  lean  and  long, 
A  fish's  head,  a  serpent's  tongue, 
Its  foot  with  triple  daw  disjoined; 
And  what  a  length  of  tail  behind  1 
How  slow  its  pace;  and  then  its  hue — 
Who  ever  saw  so  fine  a  blue?" 

"Hold,  there,"  the  other  quick  n^lies, 
"  'Tis  green, — I  saw  it  with  these  eyes. 
As  late  with  open  mouth  it  lay, 
And  warmed  it  in  the  sunny  ray: 
Stretched  at  its  ease,  the  beast  I  viewed 
And  saw  it  cat  the  air  for  food." 
"I've  seen  it,  sir,  as  well  as  you. 
And  must  again  affirm  it  blue; 
At  leisure  I  the  beast  surveyed, 
Extended  in  the  cooling  shade." 
"  Tis  green,  'tis  green,  sir,  I  a&snre  yel" 
"Green!"  cries  the  other  in  a  fury — 
"Why,  sir!— d'ye  think  I've  lost  my  eyes?'* 
"  Twerc  no  great  loss,"  the  friend  relies, 
"For,  if  they  always  serve  you  thus, 
You'll  find  them  of  but  little  use," 

So  high  at  last  the  ci^teat  rose, 

From  words  they  almost  came  to  blows: 

When  luckily  came  by  a  third — 

To  him  the  question  they  referred. 

And  begged  he'd  tell  'em,  if  he  knew. 

Whether  the  thing  was  green  or  blue. 

"Sirs,"  cries  the  umpire,  "cease  your  pother! 

The  creature's  neither  one  or  t'other. 

I  caught  the  animal  last  ni^t, 

And  viewed  it  o'er  by  candleli^t: 

I  marked  it  well — 't  was  black  as  jet — 

Vou  stare— tut,  shs,  I've  got  it  yet. 

And  can  produce  it."    "Pray,  sir,  do" 

111  lay  my  life  the  thing  b  blue." 
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"And  I'll  be  sworn,  that  when  you've  seen 
The  reptile,  you'll  pronounce  him  grees." 

"Well,  then,  at  once  to  ease  the  doubt," 
Replies  the  man,  "I'll  turn  him  out: 
And  when  before  your  eyes  I've  set  him. 
If  you  don't  find  him  black,  I'll  eat  him." 
He  said:  then  full  before  their  sight 
Produced  the  beast,  and  lol — 'twas  white. 

Both  stared,  the  man  looked  wondrous  wise — 
"My  children,"  the  chameleon  cries, 
(Then  first  the  creature  found  a  tongue), 
"You  all  arc  right,  and  all  are  wrong: 
When  neJtt  you  talk  of  what  you  view. 
Think  others  see  as  well  as  you: 
Nor  wttoder,  if  you  find  that  none 
Prefers  your  eyesight  to  his  own." 

AfUr  De  Lfa  MoUe,  by  Jamtt  Mtrrick  [i7to-i76d 

THE  BLIND  MEN  AND  THE  ELEPHANT 

A  HINDOO  FABLE 

It  was  sis  men  of  Indostan 

To  learning  much  inclined. 
Who  went  to  see  the  Elephant 

(Though  all  of  them  were  blind), 
That  each  by  observation 

Might  satisfy  his  mind. 

The  First  approached  the  Elephant, 

And  happening  to  fall 
Against  his  broad  and  sturdy  side, 

At  once  be^n  to  bawj: 
"God  bless  me!  but  the  Elephant 

Is  very  like  a  wall!" 

The  Second,  feeling  of  the  tusk. 

Cried,  "Holwhat  have  we  here 

So  very  round  and  smooth  and  sharp? 
To  nje  'lis  mighty  clear 
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This  wonder  of  an  Elephant 

Is  very  like  a  spearl" 
The  Third  approached  the  anmial, 

And  happening  to  take 
The  squirming  trunk  wiLbin  his  hands, 

Thus  boldly  up  and  spake: 
"I  see,"  quoth  he,  "  the  Elephant 

Is  very  like  a  snake!" 
The  Fourth  reached  out  an  eager  hand, 

And  felt  atwut  the  knee. 
"What  most  this  wondrous  beast  is  like 

Is  mighty  plain,"  quoth  he; 
"  Tis  dear  enough  the  Elephant 

Is  very  like  a  treel" 

The  Fijth  who  chanced  to  touch  the  ear, 

Said:  "E'en  the  blindest  man 
Can  tell  what  this  resembles  most; 

Deny  the  fact  who  can. 
This  marvel  of  an  Elephant 

Is  very  like  a  fanl" 
The  Sixth  no  sooner  had  begun 

About  the  beast  to  grope, 
Than,  seizing  on  the  swinging  tail 

That  fell  within  his  scope, 
"I  see,"  quoth  he,  "the  Elephant 

Is  very  like  a  rope  I" 
And  so  these  men  of  Indostan 

Disputed  loud  and  long, 
Each  in  his  own  opinion 

Exceeding  stiff  and  strong. 
Though  each  was  partly  in  the  right 

And  all  were  in  the  wrongi 

UORAL 

So  oft  in  theologic  wars, 

The  disputants,  I  ween. 
Rail  on  in  utter  ignorance 

Of  what  each  other  mean, 
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And  pnUe  abotU  an  Elephant 
Not  one  oj  fhem  has  seen! 

John  Godfrty  Saxe  [.816-1897I 


THE  PHILOSOPHER'S  SCALES 
A  UONK,  when  his  rites  sacerdotal  were  o'er, 
In  the  depths  of  his  celi  witli  its  stone-covered  floor. 
Resigning  to  thought  his  chimerical  brain, 
Once  formed  the  contrivance  we  now  shall  explain; 
But  whether  by  magic's  or  alchemy 's  powere 
.  We  know  not ;  indeed,  'tis  no  business  of  ours. 

Perhaps  it  was  only  by  patience  and  care. 

At  last,  that  he  brought  his  invention  to  bear. 

In  youth  'twas  projected,  but  years  stole  away, 

And  ere  'twas  complete  he  was  wrinkled  uid  gray; 

But  success  is  secure,  unless  energy  fails; 

And  at  length  he  produced  the  Philosopher's  Scales. 

"What  were  they?"  you  ask.     You  shall  presently  see; 

These  scales  were  not  made  to  weigh  sugar  and  tea. 

Oh  no;  for  such  properties  wondrous  had  they, 

That  qualities,  feelings,  and  thoughts  they  could  weigh. 

Together  with  articles  small  or  immense. 

From  meuotains  or  planets  to  atoms  of  sense. 

Naught  was  there  so  bulky  but  there  it  would  lay, 

Aod  naught  so  ethereal  but  there  it  would  stay, 

And  naught  so  reluctant  but  in  it  must  go: 

All  which  some  examples  more  clearly  will  show. 

The  first  thing  he  weighed  was  the  head  of  Voltaire, 

Which  retained  all  the  wit  that  had  ever  been  there; 

As  a  weight,  he  threw  in  the  torn  scrap  of  a  leaf 

Containing  the  prayer  of  the  penitent  thief; 

When  the  skull  rose  aloft  with  so  sudden  a  spell 

That  it  bounced  like  a  ball  on  the  roof  of  the  cell. 

One  time  he  put  in  Alexander  the  Great, 

With  the  garment  that  Dorcas  had  made,  for  a  weight; 

And  though  clad  in  armor  from  sandals  to  crown, 

Tbc  hero  rose  up  and  the  garment  went  down. 
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A  long  row  of  almshouses,  amply  endowed 

By  3  well-esteemed  Pharisee,  busy  and  proud, 

Next  loaded  one  scale;  while  the  other  was  pressed 

By  those  mites  the  poor  widow  dropped  into  the  chest: 

Up  flew  the  eodowraent,  not  weighing  an  ouoce, 

And  down,  down  the  farthing-worth  came  with  a  bounce. 

By  further  experiments  (no  matter  how) 

He  found  that  ten  chariots  weighed  less  than  one  [dough; 

A  sword  with  gilt  trainings  nne  up  in  the  scale. 

Though  balanced  by  only  a  ten-penny  nail; 

A  shield  and  a  helmet,  a  buckler  and  speai, 

Weighed  less  than  a  widow's  uncrystallized  tear. 

A  lord  and  a  lady  went  up  at  full  sail, 

When  a  bee  chanced  to  hght  on  the  opposite  scale; 

Ten  doctors,  ten  lawyers,  two  courtiers,  one  earl, 

Ten  counsellors'  wigs,  full  of  powder  and  curl. 

All  heaped  in  one  balance  and  swinging  from  thence, 

^^cighed  less  than  a  few  grains  of  candor  and  sense; 

A  first-water  diamond,  with  brilliants  begirt, 

Than  one  good  potato  just  washed  from  the  diit; 

Vet  not  mountains  of  silver  and  gold  could  suffice 

One  pearl  to  outweigh, — 'twas  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 

Last  of  all,  the  whole  world  was  bowled  in  at  the  grate, 
With  the  soul  of  a  beggar  to  serve  for  a  weight, 
When  the  former  sprang  up  with  so  strong  a  rebuff 
That  it  made  a  vast  rent  and  escaped  al  the  roof! 
When  balanced  in  air,  it  ascended  on  high. 
And  sailed  up  aloft,  a  balloon  in  the  sky; 
While  the  scale  with  the  soul  tn't  so  mightily  feQ 
That  it  jerked  the  philosopher  out  of  his  cell. 

Jane  Taiior  (ijSj-iSjJ 

THE  MAIDEN  AND  THE  LILY 

A  LILY  in  my  garden  grew, 

Amid  the  thyme  and  clover; 
No  fairer  lily  ever  blew. 

Search  all  the  wide  world  over. 
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Its  beauty  passed  into  my  heart: 

I  know  'twas  very  silly, 
But  I  was  then  a  foolish  maid, 

And  it— a  perfect  lily. 

One  day  a  leamed  man  came  tiy, 

With  years  of  knowledge  laden, 
And  him  I  questioned  with  a  sigh. 

Like  any  foolish  maiden:— 
"Wise  sir,  please  tell  me  wherein  lie^— 

1  know  the  question's  silly— 
The  something  that  my  art  defies, 

And  makes  a  perfect  lily." 

He  smiled,  then  bending  phicked  the  flower, 

Then  tore  it,  leaf  and  petal, 
And  talked  to  me  for  full  an  hour, 

And  thought  Ihe  point  to  settle: — 
"Therein  it  lies,"  at  length  he  cries; 

And  I— I  know  'twas  silly- 
Could  only  weep  and  say,  "But  where — ■ 

O  doctor,  where's  my  Uly?" 

John  Praser  Ii75o-i8li) 


THE  OWL-CRITIC 

"Who  stufTed  that  white  owl?"    No  one  spoke  in  the  sh( 
The  barber  was  busy,  and  he  couldn't  stop; 
The  customers,  waiting  their  turns,  were  all  reading 
The  Daily,  the  Herald,  the  Post,  little  heeding 
The  young  man  who  blurted  out  such  a  blunt  question; 
Not  one  raised  a  head,  or  even  made  a  suggestion; 
And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 

"Don't  you  see,  Mister  Brown," 

Cried  the  youth  with  a  frown, 

"How  wrong  the  whole  thin;;  is, 

How  preposterous  each  wing  is, 

How  flattened  the  head  is.  how  jammed  down  the  nedc  is 

In  short,  the  whole  owl,  what  an  ignorant  wiedt  'tial 
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I  make  no  apology; 
I've  learned  owl-eology. 

I've  passed  daysand  nights  in  a  hundred  collectjoas, 
And  cannot  be  blinded  to  any  deflections 
Arising  from  unskilful  Angers  that  fail 
To  stuff  a  bird  right,  from  his  beak  to  his  tail. 
Mister  Brown!  Mister  Brownl 
Do  take  that  bird  down, 

Or  you'll  soon  be  the  laughing-stock  all  over  town!" 
And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 

.  "I've  studied  ovih 
And  other  night  fowls. 
And  I  tell  you 
What  I  know  to  be  true: 
An  owl  cannot  roost 
With  his  limbs  so  unloosed; 
No  owl  in  this  world 
Ever  had  his  daws  curled, 
Ever  had  his  legs  slanted, 
Ever  had  his  bill  canted, 
Ever  had  his  neck  screwed 
Into  that  attitude. 
He  can't  do  it,  because 
Tis  against  all  bird-laws. 
Anatomy  teaches, 
Ornithology  preaches 
An  owl  has  a  toe 
That  can't  turn  out  so! 
I've  made  the  white  owl  my  study  for  years, 
And  to  see  such  a  job  almost  moves  me  to  tearsl 
Mister  Brown,  I'm  amazed 
You  should  be  so  gone  crazed 
As  to  put  up  a  bird 
In  that  posture  absurd! 

To  look  at  that  owl  really  brings  on  a  dizziness; 
The  man  who  stuffed  kirn  don't  half  know  his  businessf 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 
"Examfne  those  eyes. 
I'm  filled  with  surprise 
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Tazidennists  should  pass 
OS  on  you  such  poor  glass; 
So  unnatural  they  seem 
They'd  make  Audubon  scresun, 
And  John  Burroughs  laugh 
To  encounter  such  chaS. 
Do  take  that  bird  down; 
Have  him  stuffed  again.  Brown!" 

And' the  barber  kept  on  ahaving. 

"With  some  sawdust  and  bark 

I  could  stuff  in  the  dark  , 

An  owl  better  than  that. 

I  could  make  an  old  hat 

Look  more  like  an  owl 

Than  that  horrid  fowl. 

Stuck  up  there  so  stiff  like  a  side  of  coarse  leather. 

In  fact,  about  him  there's  not  one  natural  feather." 

Just  then,  with  a  wink  and  a  sly  normal  lurch, 
The  owl,  very  gravely,  got  down  from  his  perdi, 
Walked  round,  and  regarded  his  fault-finding  critic 
(Who  thought  he  was  stuffed)  with  a  glance  analytic 
And  then  fairiy  hooted,  as  if  he  would  say: 
"Your  learning's  at  fault  this  time,  any  way; 
Don't  waste  it  again  on  a  live  bird,  I  pray. 
I'm  an  owl;  you're  another.    Sir  Critic,  good-day  I" 
And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 

Jama-Thomas  Fulds  Ii8i6-i8Si| 

THE  BALLAD  OF  IMITATION 

Ctslimikr ipi^ipi'tni  jw  it  ^Mir  ifti  <jk>u.— Altced  de  Musan 

If  they  hint,  O  Musician,  the  piece  that  you  played 

Is  naught  but  a  copy  of  Chopin  or  Spohr; 
That  the  ballad  you  sing  is  but  merely  "conveyed" 

From  the  stock  of  the  Ames  and  the  Purcells  of  yore; 

That  there's  nothing,  in  short,  in  the  words  or  the  score, 
That  is  not  as  out-worn  as  the  "Wandering  Jew"; 

Make  answer — Beethoven  could  scarcely  do  more— 
That  the  man  who  plants  cabbages  imitates,  tool 
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If  they  tell  you.  Sir  Artist,  your  light  and  your  shade 

Are  simply  "adapted"  from  other  men's  lore; 
That — ^plainly  to  speak  of  a  "spade"  as  a  "spade"-— 

You've  "stolen"  your  grouping  from  three  or  Trom  four; 

That  (however  the  writer  the  truth  may  deplore), 
'Twas  Gainsborough  painted  your  "Little  Boy  Blue"; 

Smile  only  serenely — though  cut  to  the  core — 
For  the  man  who  plants  cabbages  imitates,  too! 

And  you  too,  my  Poet,  be  never  dismayed 

If  they  whisper  your  Epic — "Sir  Eperon  d'Or" — 
Is  nothing  but  Tennyson  thinly  arrayed 

In  a  tissue  that's  taken  from  Morris's  store; 

That  no  one,  in  fact,  but  a  child  could  ignore 
That  you  "lift"  or  "accommodate"  all  that  you  do; 

Take  heart— though  your  Pegasus'  withers  be  sore — 
For  the  man  who  plants  cabbages  imitates,  <oo! 

PosTCHipruM.— And  you,  whom  we  all  so  adore, 
Dear  Critics,  whose  verdicts  are  always  so  new! — 

Otic  word  in  your  ear.    There  were  Critics  briore.  ,  ,  . 
And  the  man  who  plants  cabbages  imitates,  too! 

^lulM  Dobieit  Ir840' 


THE   CONUNDRUM  OF  THE   WORKSHOPS 

When  the  flush  of  a  new-born  sun  fell  Arst  on  Eden's  green 

and  gold, 
Our  father  Adam  sat  under  the  Tree  and  scratched  with  a 

stick  in  the  mould; 
And  the  first  rude  sketch  that  the  world  had  seen  was  joy 

to  his  mighty  heart, 
Till  the  Devil  whiqiered  behind  the  leaves:  "It's  pretty, 

but  is  it  Art?" 

Wherefore  he  called  to  his  wife,  and  lied  to  fashion  his 
The  first  of  his  race  who  cared  a  fig  for  the  first,  most  dftad 
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And  he  left  his  lore  to  the  use  of  his  sons — and  that  was  a 

glorious  gain 
When  the  Devil  chuckled:  "Is  it  Art?"  in  the  ear  of  the 

branded  Cain. 

They  builded  a  tower  to  shiver  the  sky  and  wrench  the 
stars  apart, 

Till  the  Devil  gninted  behind  the  bricks:  "It's  striking, 
but  is  it  Art?" 

The  stone  was  dropped  at  the  quarry-side  and  the  idle  der- 
rick swung. 

While  eadi  roan  talked  of  the  aims  of  Art,  and  each  in  an 
alien  tongue. 

They  fought  and  they  talked  in  the  North  and  the  South, 
they  talked  and  they  fought  in  the  West, 

Till  the  waters  rose  on  the  jabbering  land,  and  the  poor  Red 
Clay  had  rest — 

Had  rest  till  the  dank,  blank-canvas  dawn  when  the  dove 
was  preened  to  start, 

And  the  Devil  bubbled  below  the  keel:  "It's  human,  but 
,     is  it  Art?" 

The  tale  is  as  old  as  the  Eden  Tree— and  new  as  the  new- 
cut  tooth — 

For  each  man  knows  ere  his  lip-thatch  grows  he  is  master 
of  Art  and  Truth; 

And  each  man  heats  as  the  twilight  ncats,  to  the  beat  of 
his  dying  heart, 

The  Devil  drum  on  the  darkened  pane:  "Vou  did  it,  but 
was  ii  Art?" 

We  have  learned  to  whittle  the  Eden  Tree  to  the  shape  of 

a  surplice-peg. 
We  have  learned  to  bottle  our  parents  twain  in  the  yolk  of 

an  addled  egg. 
We  know  that  the  tail  must  wag  the  dog,  as  the  horse  is 

drawn  by  the  cart; 
But  the  Devil  whoops,  ashe  whooped  of  old :  "It's  clever, 

but  is  it  Art?" 
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Wten  the  flicker  of  London  sun  falls  faint  on  the  C3nh- 

room's  green  and  gold. 
The  sons  of  Adam  sit  them  down  and  scratch  with  thek 

pens  in  the  mould — 
They  scratch  with  their  pens  in  the  mould  of  their  graves, 

and  the  ink  and  the  anguish  start, 
For  the  Devil  mutters  behind  the  leaves:  "It's  pretty,  but 

is  it  Art?" 

Now,  if  we  could  win  to  the  Eden  Tree  where  the  Four 

Great  Rivers  flow, 
And  the  Wreath  of  Eve  is  red  on  the  turf  as  she  left  it  long 

ago, 
And  if  we  could  come  when  the  sentry  slept,  and  softly 

scurry  through, 
By  the  favor  of  God  we  might  know  as  much — as  our 

father  Adam  knew. 

Rudyard  Kipling  \  i  B6s- 


THE  V-A-S-E 

Frou  the  madding  crowd  they  stand  apart. 
The  maidens  four  and  the  Work  of  Art; 

And  none  might  tell  from  sight  alone 
In  which  had  Culture  ripest  grown, — 

The  Gotham  Million  fair  to  sec, 
The  Philadelphia  Pedigree, 

The  Boston  Mind  of  aaure  hue, 

Or  the  soulful  Soul  from  Kalamazoo, — 

For  all  loved  Art  in  a  seemly  way. 
With  an  earnest  soul  and  a  capital  A. 

Long  they  worshipped;  But  no  one  broke 
Hie  sacred  stillness,  until  up  ^>oke 

The  Western  one  from  the  nameless  place. 
Who  blushing  said:  "What  a  lovely  vace!" 
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Over  three  faces  a  sad  smile  flew^. 
And  Utey  edged  away  from  Kalamazoo. 


But  Gotham's  haughty  soul  was  stirred 
To  crush  the  stranger  with  one  small  word. 


Deftly  hiding  reproof  in  praise, 
She  cries:  ''  'lis,  indeed,  a  lovely  v 


But  brief  her  unworthy  triumph  when 
The  lofty  one  from  the  home  of  Peno, 


With  the  consciousness  of  two  grandpapas, 
Eielaims:  "  II  is  quite  a  lovely  vahs!" 


And  glances  round  ivith  an  anxious  thrill. 
Awaiting  the  word  of  Beacon  Hill. 

But  the  Boston  maid  smiles  courteouslee, 
And  gently  murmurs:  "Oh  pardon  me! 

"I  did  not  calch  your  remark,  because 

I  was  so  entranced  with  that  charming  vawsl" 

Dies  eril  praegdida 
Sinisira  quum  Boitonia. 

James  Jeffrey  Roche  I1847-1908] 


HEM  AND  HAW 

Hem  and  Haw  were  the  sons  of  ^n, 
Created  to  shajjy  and  shirk; 
Hem  lay  'round  and  Haw  looked  on 
While  God  did  all  the  work. 

Hem  was  a  fogy,  and  Haw  was  a  [Mig, 
For  both  had  the  dull,  dull  mind; 
And  whenever  they  found  a  thing  to  do. 
They  yammered  and  went  it  biind. 
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Hem  was  the  father  of  bigots  and  bores; 

As  the  sands  of  the  sea  were  they. 
And  Haw  was  the  father  of  all  the  tribe 

Who  criticise  to-day. 

Bui  God  was  an  artist  from  the  first, 
And  knew  what  he  was  about; 
While  over  his  shoulder  sneered  these  two, 
And  advised  him  to  rub  ifout. 

They  prophesied  ruin  ere  man  was  made: 
"Such  folly  must  surely  fail!" 
And  when  he  was  done,  "  Do  you  think,  my  Lord, 
He's  better  without  a  tail?" 

And  still  in  the  honest  working  world. 
With  posture  and  hint  and  smirk, 
These  sons  of  the  devil  are  standing  by 
While  Man  does  all  the  work. 

They  balk  endeavor  and  baffle  reform, 
In  the  sacred  name  of  law; 
And  over  the  quavering  voice  of  Hpm, 
Is  the  droning  voice  of  Haw. 

Bliss  Carman  |iS6i- 

MINIVER  CHEEVY 

MmivES  Cheevy,  child  of  scorn, 
Grew  lean  while  he  assailed  the  seasons; 

He  wept  that  he  was  ever  bom, 
And  be  had  reasons. 

Miniver  loved  the  days  of  old 

When  swords  were  bright  and  steeds  were  prancing; 
The  vision  of  a  warrior  bold 

Would  set  him  dancing. 

Miniver  sighed  for  what  was  not, 
And  dreamed,  and  rested  from  his  labors; 

He  dreamed  of  Thebes  and  Cameiot, 
And  Priam's  neigbbots. 
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Miniver  mourned  the  ripe  renown 
That  mftde  so  many  a  name  so  flagrant; 

He  mourned  ROToance,  now  on  the  town, .  I 
And  An,  a  Tagrant.  I 

Miniver  loved  the  Medici,  \ 

Albeit  he  had  never  seen  one;  \ 

He  would  have  sinned  incessantly  ' 

Could  he  have  been  one. 

Miniver  cursed  the  commonplace, 

And  eyed  a.  khaki  auit  with  loathing; 
He  missed  the  medieval  grace 

Of  iiQM  clothing- 
Miniver  scorned  the  ;^Id  he  sou^t. 

But  sore  annoyed  was  he  without  it; 
Miniver  thought,  and  thought,  and  thought, 

And  thought  about  it. 

Miniver  Cheevy,  bom  too  late, 
Scratched  his  head  uid  l^ept  on  thinking; 

Miniver  coughed,  and  called  it  fate. 
And  kept  on  drinking. 

Edivin  ArUngfoit  JMnnsan  (1869- 

THEN  AG'IN 
jDi  BowEEK,  he  said,  ef  he'd  had  a  f^r  show, 
And  a'big  enmigh  town  for  his  talents  to  grow. 
And  the  least  bit  assistance  in  bocin'  his  row, 

]lm  Bowker,  he  said. 
He'd  filled  the  YmAA  full  of  the  sotrad  of  his  name. 
An'  dumb  the  top  roond  in  the  ladder  of  fame; 
It  may  have  been  so; 

I  dunno; 
Jest  so  it  might  been. 
Then  ag'in — 

But  he  had  tamal  luck — evetythin'  wentag'in  him. 

The  arrers  ei  fortune  they  alius  'ud  pin  hisl; 

So  he  didn't  get  no  chance  to  show  off  what  was  in  h 
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Jim  Bowker,  be  said, 
Ef  he'd  had  a  fair  show,  you  couldn't  teU  wbeie  he'd  come, 
An'  the  feats  he'd  a-dooe,  an'  the  heists  he'd  a-dunb— 
It  may  have  been  so; 

I  dunno; 
Jest  so  it  might  been, 
Then  ag'in— 
But  we're  all  like  Jim  Bowker,  thinks  I,  more  or  less- 
Charge  fate  for  our  bad  luck,  ourselves  for  success, 
An*  give  fortune  the  blame  for  all  our  distress. 

As  Jim  Bowker,  he  said. 
Ef  it  hadn'  been  for  luck  an'  misfortune  an'  sirii, 
We  might  a-been  famous,  an'  might  a-been  rich. 
It  might  be  jest  so; 

I  dunnoi 
Jest  so  it  might  been, 
Then  ag'in— 

Sam  Walter  Fo!s  [1858-1911] 

A  CONSERVATIVE 
The  garden  beds  I  wandered  by 

One  bright  and  cheerful  mom, 
When  I  found  a  new-fledged  butterfly, 

A-sitting  on  a  thorn, 
A  black  and  crimson  butterfly, 

All  doleful  and  Forlorn. 
I  thought  that  life  could  have  no  sting 

To  infitnt  butterflies, 
So  I  gazed  <m  this  unbappy  tbing 
■     ''       With  wonde*  and  surprfae, 

While  sadly  with  his  waving  wing 

He  wiped  his  weeping  eyes. 
Said  I,  "What  can  the  matter  be? 

Why  weepest  thou  so  sore? 
With  garden  fair  and  sunlight  free 

And  flowers  in  goodly  store:" — 
But  he  only  turned  away  from  mc 

And  burst  into  a  roar. 
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Cried  he,  "My  legs  arc  thin  and  few 

Where  once  1  had  a  swarm! 
Soft  luzzy  tur — a  joy  to  view — 

Once  kept  my  body  Warm, 
Before  these  flapping  wing-things  grew, 

To  hamper  and  defomil" 

At  that  outrageous  bug  1  shot 

The  fury  of  mine  eye; 
Said  I,  in  scorn  all  burning  hot. 

In  rage  and  anger  high, 
"Vou  iguominious  idiotl  ' 

Those  win^  are  made  to  flyl 

'I  do  not  want  to  fly,"  said  lie, 

"I  only  want  to  squirm!" 
And  he  drooped  his  wings  dejectedly, 
■     But  still  his  voice  was  firm: 
"I  do  not  want  to  be  a  fly! 
I  want  to  be  a  worm!" 

0  yesterday  of  unknown  lackl 
To-day  of  unknown  bliss! 

1  left  my  fool  in  red  and  black, 
Tlie  last  I  saw  was  this, — 

The  creature  madly  climbing  back 
Into  bis  chrysalis. 

Charioitt  Perkins  Stetson  GUnum  I1860- 


SIMILAR  CASES 

There  was  once  a  little  animal, 

No  bigger  than  a  fox, 
And  on  five  toes  he  scampered 

Over  Tertiary  rocks. 
They  called  him  Eohippus, 

.  And  ihey  called  him  very  small, 
And  they  thought  him  of  no  value — ' 

When  they  thought  of  him  at  all; 
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For  the  lumpish  old  Ditioceras 

And  Coiyphodon  so;slow 
Were  the  heavy  arisCocracy 

In  days  of  loitg  ago. 

Said  the  Httle  Eohippus, 

"I  am  goiag  to  be  a  horse! 
And  on  my  midctle  fiogei^nails 

To  run  my  earthly  couiBel 
I'm  going  to  have  a  flowi^  tail! 

I'm  going  to  have  a.  maael 
I'm  going  to  stand  fourteen  hsmb  higk 

On  the  peychoKiic  piaini" 

The  Coryphodon  was  horrified, 

The  Dinoceras  was 'shocked; 
And  they  chased  young  Eohippus, 

But  he  skipped  away  and  mocked. 
And  they  iau^ed  enormous  laughter, 

And  they  groaned  enornious  groans, 
And  they  bade  young  Eohippus 

Go  view  his  father's  bones. 
Said  they,  "  You  always  were  as  small 

And  mean  as  now  we  see. 
And  that's  conclusive  evidence 

That  you're  always  gwng  to  be. 
What!    Be  a  great,  tall,  handsome  beast. 

With  hoofs  to  gallop  on? 
Why!    You'd  have  to  change  your  naturel" 

Said  the  Loxolophodon. 
They  considered  him  dispospi  of , 

And  retired  with  gait  serene; 
That  was  the  way  they  argued 

In  "the  early  Eocene." 

There  was  01 

Far  smarti 
And  cveryth 

He  always 
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So  they  naturally  <lislike(l  him. 
And  they  gave  him  shoulders  cool, 

And  when  they  had  to  mention  bim 
They  said  he  was  a  fool. 


The  thing  cannot  be  done! 
And,  second,  if  it  could  be, 

It  would  not  be  any  fun !  ' 
And,  third,  and  most  conclusive, 

And  admitting  no  reply, 
You  would  have  to  change  your  nature) 

We  sliould  like  to  sec  you  tryl" 
They  chuckled  (hen  triumphantly, 

These  lean  and  hairy  shapes, 
For  these  things  passed  as  arguments 

With  the  Anthropoidal  Apes. 

There  was  once  a  Neolithic  Man, 
An  enterprising  wight, 
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Who  made  his  chopping  ini{detnent6 

Unusually  bright. 
Unusually  riever  he, 

Unusually  brave, 
And  he  drew  delightful  Mammoths 

On  the  borders  of  his  cave. 
To  his  Neolithic  neighbors. 

Who  were  startled  and  surprised, 
Said  he,  "My  friends,  in  course  of  time. 

We  shaU  be  civilized! 
We  are  going  to  live  in  cities! 

We  are  going  (0  fight  in  wars! 
We  are  going  to  eat  three  times  a  day 

Without  the  natural  causel 
We  are  going  to  turn  life  upside  down 

About  a  thing  caUed  gold! 
We  are  going  to  want  the  earth,  and  take 

As  much  as  we  can  hold! 
We  are  going  to  wear  great  piles  of  stuff 

Outside  our  proper  skins! 
We  are  going  to  have  diseases! 

And  Accomplishmenis!!    And  SinsllI" 

Then  they  all  rose  up  in  fury 

Against  their  boastful  friend, 
For  prehistoric  |«tience 

Cometh  quickly  to  an  end. 
Said  one,  "This  is  chimericall 

Utopian!    Absurd!" 
Said  another,  "What  a  stupid  life! 

Too  dull,  upon  my  word!  " 
Cried  all,  "Before  such  things  can  come. 

You  idiotic  child, 
Vou  must  alter  Human  Nature!  " 

And  they  all  sat  back  and  smiled. 
Thought  they,  "An  answer  to  that  Ja&L 

It  will  be  hard  to  find!  " 
It  was  a  clinching  argument 

To  the  Neolithic  Mind! 

CkarloUe  Perkins  Stetson  Gilmai:  [i860- 
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MAN  AND  THE  ASCIDIAN 


"The  Ancestor  remote  of  Man," 

Says  Darwin,  "»  the  Asddmn," 

A  scanty  sort  of  water-beast 

That,  nioety  million  years  at  least 

Before  Gorillas  came  to  be. 

Went  swimming  up'  and  (town  the  sea. 

Their  ancestors  the  pious  praise. 
And  like  to  imitate  Ihdr  ways; 
How,  then,  does  our  firs!  parent  live. 
What  lesson  has  his  life  to  give? 

The  Ascidian  tadpole,  young  and  gay. 
Doth  Life  with  one  bright  eye  survey, 
HiB  consciousness  has  easy  play. 
He's  sensitive  to  grief  and  pain. 
Has  tail,  a  s^une,  and  bears  a  brain, 
And  everything  that  fits  the  state 
Of  creatures  we  call  vertebrate. 
But  age  comes  on;  with  sudden  shock 
He  Slicks  his  head  against  a  rock! 
His  tail  drops  otT,  his  eye  drops  in. 
His  brain's  absorbed  into  his  skin; 
He  does  not  move,  nor  feel,  nor  know 
The  tidal  water's  ebb  and  flow, 
But  still  abides,  unstirred,  alone, 
A  sucker  sticking  to  a  stotte. 

And  we,  his  children,  truly  we 
In  youth  are,  like  the  Tadpole,  free. 
And  where  we  would  we  blithely  go, 
Have  brains  and  hearts,  and  feel  and  know. 
Then  Age  comes  on  I    To  Habit  we 
Affile  ourselves  and  are  not  free; 
The  Ascidian 's  rooted  to  a  rock. 
And  we  ore  bond-slaves  of  the  clock; 
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Our  rocks  are  Medicine— LetMrs — Law, 
From  these  our  heads  we  cannot  draw; 
Our  loves  drop  o&,  our  hearts  dr»p  in, 
And  daily  thicker  grows  our  skin. 

Ah,  scarce  we  live,  we  scarcely  know 
The  wide  world's  moving  ebb  and  flow, 
The  clanging  currents  ring  and  shock. 
But  we  are  rooted  to  the  rock. 
And  thus  at  ending  of  his  span. 
Blind,  deaf,  and  indolent,  does  Man 
Revert  to  the  Ascidian. 

Andrew  Lang  |i&t4-tgi]] 


THE  CALF-PATH 

One  day,  through  the  primeval  wood, 
A  calf  walked  home,  as  good  calves  should; 
But  made  a  trail  all  bent  askew, 
A  crooked  trail  as  all  calves  do- 
Since  then  two  hundred  years  have  fled. 
And,  I  infer,  the  calf  is  dead. 
But  still  he  left  b^und  bb  trail, 
And  thereby  hangs  my  moral  tale. 

The  trail  was  taken  up  next  day 
By  a  lone  dog  that  passed  that  w&y; 
And  then  a  wise  bell-wether  sheep 
Pursued  the  trail  o'er  vale  and  steep. 
And  drew  the  flock  behind  him,  too. 
As  good  bell-wethers  always  do. 

And  from  that  day,  o'er  hill  and  glade. 
Through  those  old  woods  a  path  wns  made; 
And  many  men  wound  in  and  out. 
And  dodged,  and  turned,  and  bent  about 
And  uttered  words  of  righteous  wrath 
Because  'twas  such  a  crooked  path. 
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But  still  they  followed— d«  not  laugh — 
The  first  migrations  of  that  calf, 
And  through  this  winding  wood-way  staJked, 
Because  he  wobbled  when  he  walked. 

Tliis  forest  path  became  a  lane. 
That  bent,  and  turned,  and  turned  again; 
This  crooked  lane  became  a  toad, 
Where  many  a  poor  horse  with  his  load 
Toiled  on  beneath  the  burning  sun. 
And  traveled  some  three  miles  in  ooe. 
And  thus  a  century  and  a  half 
They  trod  the  footsteps  of  that  calf. 


Each  day  a  hundred  thousand  rout 
Followed  the  zigzag  calf  about; 
And  o'er  his  crooked  journey  went 
The  traffic  of  a  continent. 
A  hundred  thousand  men  iverc  led 
By  one  calf  near  three  centuries  dead. 
Hiey  iollowed  stall  his  crooked  way, 
And  lost  one  hundred  years  a  day; 
For  thus  such  reverence  is  lent 
To  we  11 -established  precedent. 

A  moral  lesson  this  might  teach. 
Were  I  ordained  and  called  to  preach: 
For  meit  are  prone  to  go  it  blind 
Along  the  calf-paths  of  the  mind. 
And  work  away  from  sun  to  sun 
To  do  what  other  men  have  done. 
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They  follow  in  the  beaten  track, 
And  out  and  in,  nnd  forth  and  back, 
And  still  their  devious  course  pursue, 
To  keep  the  path  that  others  do. 

But  how  the  wise  old  wood-gods  laugh. 
Who  saw  the  first  primeval  calf! 
Ah!  many  things  this  tale  might  teach, — 
But  I  am  not  ordained  to  preach, 

SamWatterFosi  11858-1911) 

WEDDED  BLISS 

"O  COME  and  be  my  mate!"  said  the  Eagle  to  the  Hen; 

"I  love  to  soar,  but  then 

I  want  my  male  to  Test 

Forever  in  the  nest!" 

Said  the  Hen,  "I  cannot  fly, 

I  have  no  wish  to  try, 
But  I  joy  to  see  my  mate  careering  through  the  sky!" 
They  wed,  and  cried,  "Ah,  this  is  Love,  my  own!" 
And  the  Hen  sat,  and  the  Eagle  soared,  alone. 

"O  come  and  be  my  mate!"  said  the  Lion  to  the  Sbeq>; 

"My  love  for  you  is  deep! 

I  slay, — a  Lion  should, — 

But  you  are  mild  and  good!" 

Said  the  Sheep,  "I  do  no  iU — 

Could  not,  had  I  the  witt— 
But  I  joy  to  see  my  male  pursue,  devour  and  kill." 
They  wed,  and  cried,  "Ah,  this  is  Love,  my  own!" 
And  the  Sheep  browsed,  the  Lion  prowled,  akwic. 

"0  come  and  be  my  mate!"  said  the  Salmon  to  the  Clam; 

"You  are  not  wise,  but  I  am. 

1  know  the  sea  and  Stream  as  well; 

You  know  nothing  but  your  ^ell." 

Said  the  Clam,  "I'm  slow  of  motion. 

But  my  love  is  all  devotion. 
And  I  joy  to  have  my  mate  traverse  lake  and  stream  and 
ocean!" 
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They  wed,  and  cried,  "Ah,  this  is  Love,  my  own!' 
And  the  Clam  sucked,  the  Salmon  swam,  alone. 

CharioUc  Perkins  SUlsoti  CHlman  [1860- 


THE  HINDOO'S  DEATH 

A  Hindoo  died ;  a  happy  thing  to  do, 
When  fifty  years  united  to  a  shrew. 
Released,  he  hopefully  for  entrance  cries 
Before  the  gates  of  Brahma's  paradise. 
"Hast  been  through  purgatory?"  Brahma  said. 
"I  have  been  married!"  and  he  htmg  his  head. 
"Come  in!  come  in!  and  welcome  to  my  son! 
Marriage  and  purgatory  are  as  one." 
In  bliss  extreme  he  entered  heaven's  door, 
And  knew  the  bliss  he  ne'er  had  known  before. 

He  scarce  had  entered  in  the  gardens  fair, 
I    Another  Hindoo  asked  admission  there. 
The  self-same  question  Brahma  asked  again: 
"Hast  been  through  purgatory?"    "No;  what  then?" 
"^Thoucanst  not  enter!"  did  the  god  rejjy. 


AD  Cin,OEN,   M.A. 

(fresh  FKOU  her  CAMBRIDGE  EXAUIHATION) 

Lady,  very  fair  are  you, 
And  your  eyes  are  very  blue, 

And  your  hose; 
And  your  brow  is  like  the  snow, 
And  the  various  things  you  know 

Goodness  knows. 
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And  the  rose-flo^  on  your  chedt. 

And  your  algebra  and  Greek 

Perfect  are; 
And  that  loving  lustrous  eye 
Recognizes  in  the  sky 

Every  star. 

Vou  have  pouting  piqu&nt  lips, 
Vou  can  doubtless  an  edipae 

Calculate; 
But  for  youx  cerulean  hue, 
I  had  certainly  from  you 

Met  my  fate. 

It  by  an  arrangement  dual 

I  were  Adams  mixed  with  WheweH, 

Then  some  day 
I,  as  wooer,  perhaps  might  come 
To  so  sweet  an  Artium 

Magistra. 

MoTlimer  CoiUns  [7837-187^ 

"AS  UK£  THE  WOMAN  AS  YOU  CAN" 

"As  like  the  Woman  as  you  can" — 

(Thus  Uie  New  Adam  was  beguiled)— 
"So  shall  you  touch  the  Perfect  Rfan" — 

(God  in  the  Garden  heard  and  smUed). 
"Your  father  perished  with  hb  day: 

A  clot  of  passions  .fierce  and  blind, 
He  fought,  he  hacked,  he  crushed  his  way: 

Your  muscles,  Child,  must  be  of  mind. 

"The  Brute  that  lurks  and  irks  within, 

How,  till  you  have  him  gagged  and  bound. 
Escape  the  foulest  form  of  Sin?" 

(God  in  Ike  Garden  tattghed  and  frmmed). 
"So  vile,  so  rank,  the  bestial  mood 

In  which  the  race  is  bid,  to  be, 
It  wrecks  the  Rarer  Womanhood : 

Live,  therefore,  you,  for  Purityl 
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"Take  for  your  mate  no  gallant  croup, 
No  girl  all  grace  and  natural  will: 
.  To  wotk  her  missiaa  were  to  stoop. 
Maybe  to  lapse,  from  Well  to  111. 
Choose  one  of  whom  your  grosser  make"— 
■    (Corf  in  the  Garden  laughed  outright)— 
"The  true  refining  touch  may  take. 
Till  both  attaiti  to  Life's  last  haght. 

"  There,  equal,  purged  of  soul  and  sense, 
Ben^cent,  higb-th inking,  just, 

Beyond  the  appeal  of  Violence, 

Incapable  of  common  Lust, 
In  mental  Marriage  still  prevail" — 

{God  in  the  Garden  hid  His  face)— 
"Till  you  achieve  that  Female-Male 

In  which  shall  culminate  the  race." 

WUliaitt  Ernest  Henley  [1849- 


"NO  FAULT  IN  WOMEN" 

No  fault  in  women  to  refuse 

The  offer  which  they  most  would  choose:' 

No  fault  in  nximcn  to  confess 

How  tedious  they  are  in  their  dress: 

No  fault  in  women  to  lay  on 

The  tincture  of  vennilion, 

And  there  to  give  the  cheek  a  dye 

Of  white,  where  Nature  doth  deny: 

No  fault  in  women  to  make  show 

Of  largeness,  when  they've  nothing  so; 

When,  true  it  is,  the  outside  swells 

With  inward  buckram,  little  else: 

No  fault  in  woman,  though  they  be 

But  seldom  from  suspicion  free: 

No  fault  in  womankind  at  all, 

If  they  but  slip,  and  never  fall. 

Robert  Herrieh  [1501- 
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"ARE  WOMEN  FAIR?" 


"Are  women  fair?"    Ay!  wondrous  fair  to  see  (oo. 
"Are  women  sweet?"    Yea,  passing  sweet  they  be  too; 
Most  fair  and  sweet  to  them  that  only  love  them; 
Chaste  and  discreet  to  all  save  those  that  prove  them. 

"Are  women  wise?"   Not  wiw,  but  they  beiritty, 
"Are  womeo  witty?"    Yea,  the  more  the  pity; 
TTiey  are  so  witty,  and  in  wit  so  wily. 
That  be  you  ne'er  so  wise,  they  will  b^uile  ye. 

"Are  women  fools?"    Not  fools,  but  foadlings  many. 
"Can  women  iound  be  faithful  unto  any?" 
When  snow-white  swans  do  turn  to  color  sable. 
Then  women  fond  will  be  both  firm  and  stable. 

"Are  women  saints?"    No  saints,  nor  yet  no  devils. 
"Are  women  good?"     Not  good,  but  needful  evils; 
So  Angel-like,  that  devils  I  do  not  doubt  them; 
So  needful  evils,  that  few  can  live  without  them. 

"Are  women  proud?"    Ay!  passing  proud,  and  praise  them. 
"Are  women  kind?"    Ay!  wondrous  kind  and  please  them. 
Or  so  impenous,  no  man  can  endure  them, 
Or  so  kind-hearted,  any  may  procure  them. 

Francis  Davison  (?)  Ifl.  j6oj| 


A  STRONG  HAND 

TEtn»2t-4tANDED  Stroke  a  nettle, 
And  it  stings  you  for  your  pain: 

Grasp  it  like  a  lad  of  mettle, 
And  it  soft  as  silk  remains: 


So  il  is  with  these  fai 

Use  them  kindly,  ihey  rebel; 
But  be  rough  as  nutmeg  gralere. 

And  the  rogues  obey  you  well. 

Aaron  Mill  I16SS-1750I 
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WOMEN'S  LONGING 


Tell  me  what  is  that  only  thing 

For  which  al]  women  long; 
Yet,  having  what  they  most  desire, 

To  iiave  it  does  them  wrong? 

Tis  not  to  be  chaste,  nor  fair, 

(Such  gifts  malice  may  impair),       , 

Richly  trimmed,  to  walk  or  ri'lc. 

Or  to  wanton  unespicd, 

To  preserve  an  honest  name 

And  90  to  give  it  up  to  fame —    ,  / 

These  are  toys.    In  good  or  ill 

They  desire  to  have  their  will; 

Yet,  when  they  have  it,  they  abuse  it. 

For  they  know  not  how  to  use  it. 

JolmFUUka  [iST9-i6isl 


TRIOLET 

All  women  bom  are  so  perverse 

No  man  need  boast  their  love  possessing. 

If  nau^t  seem  better,  nothing's  worse: 

All  women  bom  are  so  perverse. 

From  Adam's  wife,  that  proved  a  curse. 

Though  God  had  made  her  for  a  blessing^ 

All  women  bom  are  so  perverse 

No  man  need  boast  their  love  possessing. 

Robert  Bridftn  (1644- 


THE  FAIR  CIRCASSIAN 

FoRiv  Viziers  saw  I  go 
Up  to  the  Seraglio, 
Burning,  each  and  every  coan, 
For  the  fair  Circassian. 
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Ere  the  mora  had  disappeared. 
Every  Vizier  wore  a  b^d ; 
Ere  the  afternoon  was  bom, 
Every  Vizier  came  back  shorn. 

"Let  the  man  that  woos  to  win 
Woo  witK  an  unhairy  chin;" 
Thus  ahe  said,  and  as  she  bid 
Each  devoted  Vizier  did. 

From  [he  beards  a  cord  she  made; 
Looped  it  to  the  balustrade, 
Glided  down  and  went  away 
To  her  own  Circassia. 

When  the  Sultan  heard,  waied  he 
Somewhat  wroth,  and  presently 
In  the  noose  themselves  did  (end 
Every  Vizier  did  suspend.  ■ 

Sages  ail,  this  rhyme  who  read. 
Guard  your  beards  with  prudent  hoed. 
And  beware  the  wily  plans 
Of  the  fair  CiqcassianB. 

Richard  Gamtt  liSjs-i^ofi) 

THE  FEMALE  PHAETON 

Thus  Kitty,  beautiful  and  young, 

And  wild  ascolt  urtlamcd. 
Bespoke  the  fair  from  whence  she  sprung. 

With  litlle  rage  inflamed: 

Inflamed  with  rage  at  sad  restraint, 

Which  wise  mamma  ordained; 
And  sorely  vexed  lo  play  (he  saint, 

Whilst  wit  and  beauty  reigned; 

"Shall  I  thumb  holy  books,  confined 

With  Abigails,  forsaken? 
Kitty's  for  other  things  designed. 

Or  I  am  much  mistaken. 
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"Must  Lady  Jenny  frisk  about, 

And  visit  with  her  cousins? 
At  balls  must  she  make  all  the  rout, 

And  bring  home  hearts  by  dozens? 

"What  has  she  better,  pray,  than  I, 

What  hidden  charms  to  boast. 
That  all  mankind  for  her  ^ould  die. 

Whilst  I  am  scarce  a  toast? 

"Dearest  mamma!  for  once  let  me. 

Unchained,  my  fortune  try; 
I'll  have  my  earl  as  well  as  she. 

Or  know  the  reason  why. 

"I'll  soon  with  Jenny's  pride  quit  score, 

Make  all  her  lovers  fall; 
They'll  grieve  I  was  not  loosed  before; 

She,  I  was  loosed  at  all," 

Fondness  prevailed,  mamma  gave  way; 

Kitty,  at  heart's  desire. 
Obtained  the  chariot  for  a  day. 

And  set  the  world  on  fire. 

Malthem  Frior  [1664-1731! 


1  abound? 


"What  bait  do  yon  use,''  said  a  Saint  t 

"Whtai  you  fish  where  (he* souls  of  mi 
"Well,  for  special  tastes,"  said  the  King  of  Evil, 

"Gold  and  I'ame  arc  the  best  I've  found." 

"But  for  general  use?"  asked  the  Saint.    "Ah,  then," 
Said  the  Demon,  "I  angle  for  Man,  not  men,  ,      ' 

And  a  thing  1  hate 
Is  to  change  my  bait. 
So  I  fish  with  a  woman  the  whole  year  round." 

iohn  Boyle  O'Reilly  [1844-13^0! 
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THE  BALLAD  OF  CASSANDRA  BROWN 

Though  I  met  her  tu  the  summer,  when  one's  heart  lies 

round  at  case, 
As  it  were  in  tctinis  costume,  and  a  man's  not  hard  to  ple:ise, 
Vet  I  ihink  al  any  season  10  have  met  her  was  to  love, 
While  her  tones,  unspoiled,  unstudied,  had  the  softness  of 

the  dove. 

At  request  she  a^d  us  poeras  in  a  nook  among  the  pines, 
And  her  artless  voice  lent  musk  to  the  least  melodious 

lines; 
Though  she  lowered  her  shadowing  lashes,  in  an  earnest 

reader's  wise, 
Yet  we  caught  blue  gracious  glimpses  of  the  heavens  that 

were  her  eyes. 

As  in  paradise  I  lislened.    Ah,  I  did  not  understand 

That  a  Uttle  cloud,  no  larger  than  the  average  human 

Might,  as  stated  oft  in  fiction,  spread  into  a  sable  pall, 
When  she  said  that  she  should  study  Elocution  in  the  fall! 

I  admit  her  earliest  efforts  were  not  in  the  Ercles  vein; 
She  began  with  "Lit-llc  Maaybel,  with  her  faayce  against 

the  payne 
And  the  beacon-light  a-t-r-r-rembic"— which,  although  it 

made  me  wince. 
Is  a  .thing  oE  cheerful  nature  to  the  things  she's  rendered 

sioce. 

Having  learned  the  Soulful  Quiver,  she  acquired  the  Melting 

Mo-p-an, 
And  the  way  she  gave  "Young  Grayhead"  would  have 

liquefied  a  stone. 
Then  the  Sanguinary  Tragic  did  her  energies  employ. 
And  she  tore  my  taste  to  tatters  when  she  slew  "The  Polish 

Boy." 
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It^s  ,noL  pleasaat  for  a  fellow  when  the  Jewel  of  his  soul. 

Wades  through  slaugliter  on  the  carpet,  while  her  orbs  ia 
frenzy  roUi 

What  was  I  that  I  should  murmur?  Vet  it  gave  me  griev- 
ous pain 

That  she  rose  in  social  gatherings,  and  Searched  among  the 
Slain. 

I  was  forced  to  look  upon  her,in  my  desperation  dumb, 
Knowing  well  that  when  hci  awful  opportunity  was  come 
She  would  give  us  battle,  murder,  sudden  death  at  very  least. 
As  a  skeleton  of  warning,  and  a  blight  upon  the  feast. 

Once,  ah!  once  I  fell  a-dreaming;  some  one  played  a. polo- 

I  associated  strongly  with  those  happier  August  days; 

And  I  mused,  "I'll  speak  this  evening,"  recent  pangs  for- 
gotten quite — 

Sudden  shrilled  a  tcicam  of  anguish:  "Curfew  SHALL  not 
ring  to-night!" 

Ah,  that  sound  was  as  a  curfew,  quenching  rosy,  warm 

Were  it  safe  to  wed  a  woman  one  so  oft  would  wish  in 

France? 
Oh,  as  she  "cuU-imbed"  that  ladder,  swift  my  mounting 

hope  came  down: 
I  am  still  a  single  cynic;  she  is  still  Cassandra  Brown! 
Eden  Gray  Cone  ii$SB~ 


A  REASONABLE  AFFLICTION 

On  his  death-)jcd  poor  Lubin  lies: 

His  spouse  is  in  despair; 
With  frequent  cries,  and  mutual  sighs, 

They  both  express  their  care. 

"A  different  cause,"  says  Parson  Sly, 
"The  same  eSect  may  give: 

Poor  Lubin  fears  that  he  may  die; 
His  wife,  that  he  may  Uve." 

Mailiew  Prior  li6< 
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THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  SERPENTS  TONGUE 

She  b  not  old,  she  is  not  young. 

The  woman  with  the  Supent's  Tongue, 

The  haggard  cheek,  the  hungering  eye. 

The  pCHsODed  words  that  wildly  fly. 

The  famished  face,  the  fevered  hand, — 

Who  slights  the  worthiest  in  the  land, 

Sneers  at  the  just,  contemns  the  brave, 

And  blackens  goodness  in  its  grave. 

In  truthful  Dumbers  be  she  sung, 

The  Woman  with  the  Serpent's  Tongue; 

Concerning  whom,  Fame  hints  at  things 

Told  but  in  shrugs  and  whisperings: 

Ambitious  from  her  natal  hour. 

And  scheming  all  her  life  for  power; 

With  little  left  of  seemly  pride; 

With  venomcd  fangs  ahe  cannot  hide; 

Who  half  makes  love  to  you  to-day, 

To-monow  gives  her  guest  away. 

Burnt  up  within  by  that  strange  soul 

She  cannot  slake,  or  yet  control: 

Malignant-lipped,  unkind,  unsweet; 

Past  all  example  indiscreet; 

Hectic,  and  always  overstrung, — 

The  Woman  with  the  Serpent's  Tongue. 

To  think  that  such  as  she  can  mar 

Names  that  among  the  noblest  are! 

That  hands  like  hers  can  touch  the  springs 

l^t  move  who  knows  what  men  and  thin^? 

That  on  kcr  will  Ihcir  fates  have  hung!— 

The  Woman  with  the  Serpent's  Tongue, 

Wmiam  Waison  (1858- 

SUPPOSE 
How  sad  If,  by  some  strange  new  law. 

All  kissa  scarred! 
For  she  who  is  most  beautiful 

Would  be  most  marred. 
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And  we  mi^t  be  surprised  to  see 

Some  lovely  wife 
3raootL-viBaged,  while  &  seeming  prude 

Was  muked  for  life. 

Aimt  RjxBc  Aldrick  |i860-i6oiI 


TOO  CANDID  BY  HALF 

As  Tom  and  his  wife  were  discoursing  one  day 
Of  Ibeir  sevemi  fauhs  in  a  banteHng  vay, 

Said  she,  "Though  my  wit  yoa  di^iange, 
I'm  sure,  my  dear  husband,  our  friends  will  attest 
This  much,  at  the  least,  t'hat  my  judgment  is  best." 

Quoth  Tom,  "So  they  said  at  our  marriage." 

JokH  Godfrey  Saxe  Iigi6-i8«7| 


FABLE 

Tee  mountain  and  the  squirrel 

Had  a.  quarrel. 

And  the  former  called  the  latter  "Little  Prig;" 

Bun  replied, 

"  You  are  doubtless  very  big; 

But  all  sorts  of  things  and  weather 

Must  be  taken  in  together. 

To  make  up  a  year 

And  a  sphere. 

And  I  ihiiik  it  no  disgrace 

To  occupy  my  place. 

If  I'm  not  30  large  as  you. 

You  are  not  so  small  as  I, 

And  not  half  so  sprj. 

I'll  not  deny  you  make 

A  very  pretty  squirrel  track; 

Talents  differ;  all  is  well  and  wisely  put; 

If  I  cannot  carry  forests  on  my  back. 

Neither  fan  you  crack  a  nut." 

Ratfk  Waldo  HmeiiiM  liajj-i88»l 
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WOMAN'S  wnx 

That  man's  a  fool  who  tries  by  art  and  skiU 
To  stem  the  torrent  of  a  woman's  will: 
For  if  she  will,  she  wfll;  you  may  depend  on't — 
And  if  she  won't,  she  won't— and  there's  an  end  on't. 
UntnowH 

WOMAN'S  WILL 

Men,  d^g,  make  thcii  wills,  but  wives 

Escape  a  task  so  sad; 
Why  should  they  make  whai  all  their  lives 

The  gentle  dames  have  hadi* 

John  CiM^rty  Saxt  [1816-1S87] 


PLAYS 

Alas,  how  soon  the  hours  are  over 
Counted  us. out  to  play  the  lover! 
And  how  much  narrower  is  the  stage 
Allotted  us  to  play  the  sage! 

But  when  we  play  the  fool,  how  wide 
The  theatre  expands!  beside, 
How  long  the  audience  sits  before  ubI 
How  many  prompteni  what  a  chorus! 

WaiUr  Smaie  Landor  [i7T5->S64] 


THE  REMEDY  WORSE  THAN  THE  DISEASE 

1  SENT  for  RalclifTe;  was  so  ill. 
That  other  doctors  gave  me  over: 

He  fell  my  pulse,  prqsctibed  his  pill, 
And  I  was  likely  to  recover. 

But,  when  the  wit  began  to  wheeze. 
And  wine  had  warmed  the  politician, 

Cured  yesterday  of  my  disease, 
I  died  last  night  of  my  physician.  * 

Uoahete  Prior  11664-1111) 
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THE  NET  OF  LAW 

Ite  net  of  law  is  spread  so  wide. 
No  siDner  from  its  sweep  may  hide. 

Its  meshes  are  so  fine  and  strong, 
They  take  in  every  child  of  wrong. 

O  wondrous  web  of  mystery! 
Big  fish  alone  escape  from  thee! 

Jama  Jegrey  Recht  [1847-1908) 


COLOGNE 

In  KGln,  a  town  of  monks  and  bones, 

And  pavements  faoged  with  murderous  stones, 

And  rags,  and  hags,  and  hidsous  mchches; 

I  counted  two  and  seventy  stenches. 

All  wdl  Uefined,  and  several  stinksl 

Ye  Nymphs  that  reign  o'er  sewers  and  sinks. 

The  river  Rhine,  it  is  wcU  known, 

Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cologne; 

But  tell  me,  N3miph9!  what  power  divine 

Hiall' henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine? 

Samud  Taylor  Coleridge  (1771^1834] 


EPITAPH  ON  CHARLES  U 
Here  lies  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King, 

Whose  word  no  man  relies  oh, 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 
Nor  ever  did  a  wise  one. 

Jakn  Witaml  [1647-1680] 

CERTAIN   MAXIMS  OF  HAFIZ 

ll  It  be  pleasant  to  look  on,  stalled  in  the  packed  serai, 
Does,n«t  the  Young  Man  try  Its  temper  and  pace  ere  be 
buy? 
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If  She  be  pleasant  to  look  on,  what  does  the  YoUng  Man 

say? 
"Lol    She  is  pleasant  to  look  on,  give  Her  to  me  today!" 


Yea,  though  a  Kafiir  die,  to  htm  is  remitted  Jehannum 
If  he  borrowed  in  life  from  a  native  at  sixty  per  cent  per 
annum. 


Blister  we  not  for  bursali?    So  when  the  heart  is  vexed, 
The  pain  of  one  maiden's  refusal  is  drowned  in  the  pain  of 


The  temper  of  cboos,  the  love  of  your  wife,  and  a  new 

piano's  tune —  ' 
Which  of  the  three  nfll  you  trust  at  (he  end  of  an  Indian 

June? 


Who  are  the  rulers  of  Ind — to  whom  shall  we  bow  the  knee? 
Make  your  peace  with  the  women,  and  men  will  make  you 
L.  G. 


Does  the  woddpccker  flJl  round  the  young  feroihf    Does 

grass  cloth/e  a  n^w-built  wall? 
Is  she  under  thirty,  tJie  woman  who  holds  a  boy  in  her 
thrall? 


If  She  grow  suddenly  gracious— reflect.    Is  it  all  for  thee? 
The  black-buck  is  stalked  through  the  bullock,  and  Man 
through  jbaloliBy. 


Seek  not  tor  faVor  of  women.    So  shall  ybu  find  it  indeed. 
Does  not  the  boar  break  covet  just  ■when  ycu're  lifting  a 
weed? 
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If  He  play,  being  young  and  unskilful,  for  shekels  of  silver 
and  gold,  ,  ,  .:.  '■■ 

Take  Hb  money,  my  son,  fwtuBing  Allah.  The  kid  was 
ordained  to  be  sold.  '' 


With  a  "weed"  among  men  or  horses  verily  this  is  the 

best, 
Tliat  you  work  him  in  office  or  dog-cart  lightly — but  pve 

XI 

Pleasant  the  snaffle  of  Courtship,  improving  the  manners 
and  carriage; 

But  the  colt  who  is  wise  will  abstain  from  the  terrible  thorn- 
bit  of  Marriage. 


As  the  thriftless  gold  of  the  babul,  so  is  the  gold  that  we 

On  a  Derby  Sweep,  6r  our  neighbor's  wife,  or  the  horse  that 
"■we  buy  from  a  friend. 


The  ways  of  a  man  with  a  maid  be  strange,  yet  simple  and 

To  the  ways  of  a  man  with  a  horse,  when  selling  or  racing 
that  same. 

XIV 

In  public  Her  face  tumeth  to  thee,  and  pleasant  Her  smite 

when  ye  meet. 
It  b  ill.    The  cold  rocks  of  El-Gidar  smile  thus  «n  the 

waves  at  their  feet. 
In  public  Her  face  is  averted,  with  angn  Slw  nuDtth  thy 

name. 
It  is  well.     Was  there  ever  a  loser  content  with  the  loss  of 

the  game?' 


> 
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If  She  have  Epolcen  a  word,  remember  thy  lips  are  scaled, 
And  the  Brand  of  the  Dog  is  upon  him  by  whom  is  the 

secret  revealed. 
If  She  have  written  a  letter,  delay  not  an  instant,  but  bum 

Tear  it  in  pieces,  O  Fool,  and  the  wind  to  her  mate  shall 

If  there  be  trouble  to  Herward,  and  a  lie  of  the  blackest 

Lie,  while  thy  lips  can  move  or  a  man  Isulive  to  hear. 

XVI 

My  Son,  if  a  maiilen  deny  thee  and  scufflingly  bid  thee 

give  o'er, 
Yet  lip  meets  wiih  lip  at  Ihe  lastward— get  out!    She  has 

been  there  before. 
They  are  pecked  on  the  ear  and  the  chfti  and  the  nose  who 

are  lacking  in  lore. 

xvn 
It  we  faD  in  the  race,  though  we  win,  the  hoot-slide  is  scarred 

tni  the  course, 
Though  Allah  and  Earth  pardon  Sin,  reraainelh  iorever 

Remorse. 

"By  all  I  am  misunderstood!"  if  the  Matron  shall  say,  or 

the  Maid ; — 
"AUsl  1  do  not  understand,"  my  son,  be  thou  nowise 

afraid. 
In  vain  in  the  sight  o(  the  Bird  is  the  net  of  the  Fowler 

displayed. 

XIX 

My  Son,  if  I,  Hafiz.  thy  father,  take  hold  of  thy  knees  in 

Demanding  thy  name  on  stamped  paper,  one  day  or  one 
bonr— retrain. 

Are  the  links  of  thy  tetters  so  li^t  that  thou  ciavesi  an- 
other man's  chain? 

Rudyanl  Kiplini  |i86f- 
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A  BAKER'S  DUZZEN   UV   WIZE  SAWZ      ' 
Theu  ez  wants,  must  choose. 
Them  ez  hcz,  must  lose. 

Them  ez  knows,  won't  blab. 
Them  ez  guesses,  will  gab. 
Them  ez  borrows,  sorrows. 
Them  ez  lends,  spends. 
Them  ez  gives,  lives. 
Them  ez  keeps  dark,  is  deep. 
Them  ez  kin  earn,  kin  keep. 
Them  ez  aims,  hits. 
Them  tz  hez,  gits. 
Them  ez  waits,  win. 
Them  ez  wiU,  kin. 

Edward  Rowland  SHi  U^i-iSS?) 


What  is  an  epigram?  a  dwarfish  whole, 
Its  body  brevity,  and  wit  its  soul. 

Samuti  Taylor  CoUridge  [1771-18341 

As  in  smooth  oQ  the  razor  best  is  whet. 
So  wit  is  by  politeness  sharpest  set; 
Their  want  of  edge  from  their  offence  is  seen, 
Both  pain  the  heart  when  exquisitely  keen. 

Uninovm 

"I  HARDLV  ever  ope  my  lips,"  one  cries; 

"Simonidea,  what  think  you  of  my  rule?" 
"If  you're  a  fool,  I  think  you're  very  wise; 

If  you  are  wise,  I  think  you  are  a  fool." 

Richard  GamtU  [1S35-1906I 

Philosopher,  whom  dost  thou  most  affect. 
Stoics  austere,  or  Epicurus'  sect? 
Friend,  'tis  my  grave  infrangible  deiign 
With  those  to  Uudy,  and  with  these  to^dine. 

Richard  Garnell  [iS3S~i«oe) 
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Joy  is  the  blossom,  sorrow  is  the  fruit, 
Of  human  life;  and  worms  art  at  the  root. 

Waitn  Saaate  Laudor  [1775-1864I 


No  truer  worti,  save  God's,  was  ever  spoken. 
Than  that  the  largest  heart  is  soonest  broken. 

Waller  Smtage  Landor  [1775-1864) 

This  house,  whcte  once  a  lawyer  dwelt. 

Is  now  a  smith's.    Alas! 
How  rapidly  the  iion  age 

Succeeds  the  a^  of  btaes! 

WiUUm  SnUiK  I1769-1833I 

"1  WOULD,"  says  Fm,  ''a  tax  devise 

That  shaL  not  fall  on  me." 
"Then  tax  reetlpta,"  Lortl  North  replies, 

"For  those  you  never  see." 

Richard  Br insley  Sheridan  ri7S'~i8i6|_ 

Vou  beat  your  pate,  and  fancy  wit  will  come. 
Knock  as  you  please,— there's  nobody  at  home. 

AletandcrPopt  [168S-1744I 

If  a  man  who  turnips  cries 
Cry  not  when  his  father  dies, 
Tis  a  proof  that  he  would  rather 
Have  a  turnip  than  a  father. 

Samutl  Johnson  [1709-1784] 

Lite  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it; 
I  said  so  once,  and  now  I  know  it. 

John  Gay  (1685-1733! 

I  All  hia  Hi^mesa'  dag  %t  Kev. 

Prav,  sir,  tell  nut,— whose  dog  ue  you?' 

'  AiexatuUr  Fope  [1&88-1744I 
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Sn,  I  admit  your  genenJ  rule. 
That  every  poel  is  a  iool, 
But  you  yourself  may  serve  to  show  it. 
That  eveiy  fool  is  doI  a  poet. 

Saimul  Toyhr  CfltrUt'  ii7ia-i8j4| 

Daus,  an  author  cold  and  weak, 

Thinks  as  a  critic  he's  divine; 
Likely  enough;  we  often  make 
Good  vinegar  of  soiry  wine. 

L'akMteii 

Swans  sing  before  they  die — 'twere  no  bad  thing 
Did  certain  persons  die  before  they  sing. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coltridge  [177J-18J4I 

He  who  in  his  pocket  hath  no  money 
Should,  in  his  mouth,  be  never  without  honey. 

UnJuioWH 

Nobles  and  heralds,  by  your  leave, 

Here  lies  what  once  was  Matthew  Prior, 
The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve; 
Can  Bourbon  or  Nassau  claim  higher? 

UaUktw  Prior  [ibb^-ijii] 

Heke  lie  I,  Martin  Elginbrodde; 
Hae  mercy  o'  my  soul,  Lord  God, 
As  I  wad  do  were  I  Lord  God, 
And  ye  were  Martin  Elginbrodde. 

Gtorie  MatioKiM  11834-1905! 

Who  killed  Kildare?    Who  dared  Kildare  to  kiE? 
Death  killed  Kildare — who  dare  kill  whom  ho  will. 

Jmaihan  Svift  (i«r-i74Sl 

Wnn  death  doomed  to  gr^ipie, 

Beteath  the  cold  slab  he 
Who  lied  in  the  chapel 

Now  lies  in  the  abbey. 

Byron's  epitaph  for  Pitt 
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Whf.n  doctrines  meet  with  general  approbation, 
It  is  not  heresy,  but  Teformation. 

DaadGorrick  ^1717-1779) 

Treason  doth  never  proqier;  what's  the  nason? 
Why,  if  it  prospet,  none  dare  call  it  treason. 

John  Hahngt**  [isbi-itii] 

God  bless  the  King— I  mean  the  faith's  defender! 
God  bless  (no  harm  in  bleesingl)  the  Pretenderl 
But  who  pretender  is,  or  who  is  King- 
God  bless  us  all!- that's  quite  another  thing. 

John  Byrom  11691-17631 

Tis  highly  rational,  we  can't  dispute. 

The  Love,  being  naked,  should  promote  a  sui;t: 

But  doth  not  oddity  to  him  attach 

Whose  &rc's  so  oft  extinguished  by  a  match? 

RKhari  GameU  [iSjj-iga6) 

"Come,  come,"  said  Tom's  father,  "at  your  time  of  life. 
There's  no  longer  excuse  for  thus  playirtg  the  rake.^ 

It  is  time  you  should  think,  boy,  of  taking  a  wife." — 
"Why,  so  it  is,  father,- whose  wife  shall  I  take?" 

Thomas  Moore  [i779-i8sa| 

WHBMEveupon  the  first  of  men  ' 
The  apple  pressed  with  specious  cant, 

O,  what  a  thousand  pities  then 
That  Adam  was  not  Adam-antl 

Thomas  Moore  [1779-1851] 

WsiiLsx  Adam  slept.  Eve  from  his  side  arose: 
Strange!  his  first  sleep  should  be  his  last  repose! 

Unkimvm 

"What?  rfae  again  with  eli  one's  bones," 

Quoth  Giles,  "I  hope  you  fib: 
I  trusted,  when  I  went  to  Heaven, 
To  go  without  my  rib." 

Samud  Taylor  Cateridge  I1771-1834] 
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Here  Hes  my  wife:  here  let  her  Uet 
Now  sht's  at  rest,  and  so  am  I. 

John  Drydm  \i6n-ijoa] 

After  such  years  of  dissension  and  strife, 
Some  wonder  that  Pclcr  should  weep  for  his  wife; 
But  his  tears  on  her  grave  are  nothing  surprising, — 
He's  laying  her  dust,  for  fear  of  its  rising, 

Thomas  Hood  [i;g9-iS45] 

WRITTEN  ON  A  LOOKING-GLASS 

I  CHANGE,  and  so  do  women  too; 
But  I  reflect,  which  women  never  do. 

Unknevm 
.  AN  EHTAPH 
A  lOVELY  young  lady  I  mourn  in  my  rhymes: 
She  was  pleasant,  good-natured,  and  civil,  sometimes. 
Her  figure  was  good:  she  had  very  fine  eyes, 
Aad  her  talk  was  a  mixture  of  foolish  and  wise. 
Her  adorecs  were  many,  and  one  of  them  said, 
"She  waltzed  rather  well!    It's  a.  pily  she's  dead!" 

George  John  Cayley  [  ?  ] 

ON  A  HENPECKED  SQUIRE 

As  father  Adam  first  was  fooled 
(A  case  that's  still  (oo  common), 

Here  lies  a  man  a  woman  ruled. 
The  Devil  ruled  the  woman. 

Robeti  Bums  [1750-1706) 

GENERAL  SUMMARY 

We  are  very  slightly  changed 
From  the  semi-apes  who  ranged 

India's  prehistoric  clay; 
Whoso  drew  the  longest  bow. 
Ran  his  brother  down,  you  know, 

As  we  run  men  down  to-day. 
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"Dowb,"  the  6i3t  o(  all  his  moe, 
Met  the  Mammotb  f&ce  to  face 

Od  the  lake  or  in  the  cave, 
Stole  the  steadiest  canoe, 
Ate  the  quarry  others  slew. 

Died— and  took  the  finest  grave. 

When  they  scratched  the  reindeer-bone^ 
Someone  made  the  sketch  his  own, 

Filched  it  from  the  artist— then. 
Even  in  those  early  days, 
Won  a  simple  Viceroy's  praise 

Through  the  toil  of  other  men. 

Ere  they  hewed  the  Sphinx's  visage, 
Favoritism  governed  Idssage, 
Even  as  it  does  in  this  age. 

Who  shall  doubt  the  secret  hid 
Under  Cheops'  pyramid 
Was  that  the  contractor  did 

Cheops  out  of  several  miffions? 
Or  that  JoSL-ph's  sudden  rise 
To  Comptroller  of  Supplies 
Was  a  fraud  of  monstrous  size 

On  King  Pharaoh's  swart  Civilians? 

Thus,  the  artless  songs  I  sing 
Do  not  deal  with  anything 

New  or  never  said  before. 
As  it  was  ID  the  beginning, 
Is  to-day  official  sinning, 

And  shall  be  for  evermore. 

Rudyard  Kipling  [i86s 
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THE  MIMICS 

AN  OMAR  FOR   LADIES 


One  for  her  Club  and  her  orni  Latch-key  fights, 
Another  wastes  in  Study  her  good  Nights. 

Ah,  take  the  Clothes  and  let  the  Culture  go, 
Nor  heed  the  grumble  of  the  Womeu's  Rights! 

Look  at  the  S 

The  Wages  of 

Into  a  H; 

Doubtless  my 

And  she  who  saved  her  coin  for  Flannels  red, 
And  she  trlio  caught  Pneumonia  instead. 

Will  both  be  Underground  in  Fifty  Years, 
And  Prudence  pays  no  Premium  to  the  dead. 

Th'  exclusive  Stjle  you  set  your  heart  upon 
Gets  to  the  Bargain  counters — and  anon. 
Like  monograms  on  a  Saleslady's  tie, 
Cheers  but  a  moment— soon  for  j'ou  'tis  gone. 


They  say  Sixth  Avenue  and  the  Bowery  keep 
:  The  dernirr  eri  that  OBce  waB  far  from  cheap; 

Green  veils,  one  season  chic — Department  stores 
Marit  down  in  vain— no  piofit  shall  they  reap. 
1911 
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I  sometimes  think  that  never  lasts  so  long 
The  Style  as  wlieii  it  starts  a  bit  too  strong; 

That  all  the  Pompadours  the  parterre  boasts 
Some  Chorus-girl  began,  with  Dance  and  Song. 

And  this  Revival  of  the  Chignon  low 
That  fills  the  most  of  us  with  helpless  Woe, 

Ah,  criticise  it  Softly!  for  who  knows 
What  long-necked  Peeress  had  to  wear  it  so! 

Ah,  my  beloved,  try  each  Style  you  meet; 
To-day  brooks  no  loose  ends,  you  must  be  neat. 

Tomorrow!  why  tomorrow  you  may  be 
Wearing  it  down  your  back  tike  Marguerite! 

For  some  we  oiice  admired,  the  Very  Best 
That  ever  a  French  hand-boned  Corset  prest. 

Wore  what  they  used  to  call  Prunella  Boots, 
And  put  on  Nightcaps  ere  they  went  to  rest. 

And  we  that  now  make  tun  of  Waterfalls 
They  wore,  and  whom  their  Crinoline  appalls, 

Ourselves  shai!  from  old  dusty  Fashion  plates 
Assist  our  Children  in  their  Costume  balls. 

Ah,  make  the  most  of  what  we  yet  may  wear, 
Before  we  grow  so  old  that  we  don't  care! 

Before  we  have  our  Hats  made  all  alike. 
Sans  Plumes,  sans  Wings,  sans  Chiffon,  and — sans  Hairl 

m 
Alike 
Or  he 

"It  II 

Why,  all  the  Health-Reformers  who  discussed 
High  Heels  and  Corsets  learnedly  are  thrust 

Square-toed    and    Waiatless   forth;    theb    Duds   are 
scorned, 
And  Venus  mi^t  as  well  have  been  a  Bust. 
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Fragment  in  Imitation  of  Wordsworth    1923 

Myself  when  slim  did  eagerly  frequent 
Delsarte  and  Ling,  and  heard  great  Argument 

Of  muscles  trained  to  Hold  mc  up.  but  still 
Spent  on  my  Modiste  what  I'd  always  spent! 

With  walking  Clubs  I  did  the  best  I  could; 

With  my  own  Feet  I  tramped  my  Ten  Miles,  good; 

And  this  was  All  that  1  got  out  of  it— 
I  ate  much  more  for  Dinner  than  I  should. 


And  fear  not  lest  your  Rheumatism  seize 
The  Joy  of  Life  from  other  people's  %)iees; 

The  Art  will  not  have  Perished — au  conlraire, 
Posterity  will  practise  it  with  Ease! 

When  you  and  I  have  ceased  Champagne  to  Sup, 
Be  sure  there  will  be  More  to  Keep  it  Up; 

And  while  we  pat  Old  Tabby  by  the  fire. 
Full  many  a  Girl  will  lead  her  Brindled  Pup. 

Joiephtae  Dastaet  Bacon  (1876- 

"WHEN  LOVELY  WOMAN" 

ATTER  GOLDSMITH 

Whek  lovely  woman  wants  a  favor, 
And  finds,  too  late,  that  man  won't  bend, 

What  earthly  circumstance  can  save  her 
From  disappointriient  in  the  end? 

The  only  way  to  bring  him  over, 

The  last  experiment  to  try, 
Whether  a  husband  or  a  lover. 

If  he  have  feeling  b — to  cry. 

P/toebe  Cary  11814-1871) 

FRAGMENT  IN  IMITATION  OF  WORDSWORTH 

There  is  a  river  clear  and  fair, 
Tis  neither  broad  nor  narrow; 
It  winds  a  little  here  and  there — 
It  winds  about  like  any  hare; 
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And  tficti  it  hoHs  as  straighl  a  course 
As,  on  the  turnpike  road,  a  horse, 
Or,  through  the  air,  an  arrow. 

The  trees  that  grow  upon  llif  shore 
Have  growii  a  hunilrcd  years  nr  more; 
So  long  there  is  no  knowing: 
Old  Daniel  Dobson  docs  not  know 
When  first  those  trees  began  to  grow; 
But  still  they  gnw,  and  grew,  and  grew. 
As  if  they'd  nothing  else  to  do, 
But  ever  must  be  growing. 

The  impulses  of  air  and  sky 
Have  reared  their  stately  heads  so  high, 
.  And  clothed  that  boughs  wilh  green; 
Their  leaves  the  dews  of  e\tnmg  quafE, — 
And  when  the  wind  blows  loud  and  keen, 
I've  seen  the  jolly  limbers  laugh, 
And  shake  their  sides  with  merry  glee — 
Wagging  their  heads  in  mockery. 

Fixed  arc  their  feet  in  solid  earth 
Where  ivinds  can  never  blow;    ■ 
But  visitings  of  tlccper  birth 
Have  reached  their  roots  below. 
For  they  have  gained  the  river's  brink 
And  of  the  living  waters  drink. 

There's  little  Will,  a  live  years'  child — 

He  is  my  youngest  boy; 

To  look  on  eyes  so  fair  and  wild,' 

It  is  a  very  joy. 

He  hath  conversed  with  sun  and  shower, 

And  dwelt  with  every  idle  flower, 

As  fresh  and  gay  as  them. 

He  loiters  ivith  the  briar-rose,— 

The  t^uc-bells  arc  his  playfellows. 

That  dance  i^n  their  slender  stem. 

And  I  have  said,  my  little  WTll. 
Why  should  he  not  continue  stil! 
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Only  Seven  '925 

A  thing  of  NaturL-'s  rearing? 

A  thing  beyonfl  the  world's  control^ 

A  living  vegetaMc  soul,— 

No  human  sorrow  fearing. 

It  were  a  Wcssid  sight  to  see 
That  child  become  a  willow-tree, 
His  brother  trees  among. 
He'd  be  four  times  as  tall  as  me, 
And  live  three  times  as  long. 

Caiheritte  M,  Panskame  [1765-1834] 


ONLY  SEVEN 

AnXR  WOHDSWOETH 


I  UARVEti.ED  why  a  simple  child, 
That  lightly  draws  its  breath, 

Should  utter  groans  so  very  wild. 
And  look  as  pale  as  death. 

Adopting  a  parental  tone, 
I  asked  her  why  she  cried; 

The  damsel  answered  with  a  groan, 
"!'ve  got  a  pain  inside! 


lid? 
rein 

Kv*A-^a5 

1 

"And  are  you 
My  little  m: 

"Oh,  please,  s 
But  they  we. 

i  you  took  no  more, 
"  quoth  I; 
lothcr  gave  me  four, 
a  pie!" 

"IE  that's  the  ease,"  I  stammered  out, 
"Of  courec  you've  had  eleven." 

The  maiden  answered  with  a  pout, 
"I  ain't  had  more  nor  seven!" 
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1926  The  Mimics 

I  wondered  hugely  what  she  meant. 

And  said,  "I'm  bad  at  riddles; 
But  I  know  where  little  girJs  are  sent 

For  telling  taradiddles. 

"Now,  if  you  don't  refonn,"  said  I, 

"You'll  never  go  to  heaven." 
But  all  in  vain;  each  time  I  try. 
That  little  idiot  makes  reply, 

"I  ain't  had  more  nor  seven!" 

postscript: 
To  borrow  Wordsworth's  name  was  wrong, 

Or  slightly  misapplied; 
And  so  I'd  better  call  my  song 
"Ldnes  after  Ache-inside." 

Henry  Samhrooke  Leigh  (1831-1883I 


AITER  WORDSWORTH 

POOK  Lucy  Lake  was  overgrown, 
But  somewhat  underbrained. 

She  did  not  know  enough,  I  own, 
To  go  in  when  it  rained. 

Vet  Lucy  was  constrained  to  go; 

Green  bedding, — you  infer. 
Few  people  knew  she  died,  but  oh, 

"ITie  difference  to  her! 

N^lon  Mackinlosk  [i8s8- 


JANE  SMITH 

AFTER  WOBDSWORTH 

I  joimNEYED,  on  a  winter's  day, 
AcFOBB  the  lonely  wold; 

No  bird  did  sing  upon  the  spray, 
And  it  was  very  cold. 
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Father  William  192' 

I  had  s  coadi  with  horses  four, 
Three  white  (though  one  was  black), 

And  on  they  went  the  common  o'er. 
Nor  swiftness  did  they  ladt. 

A  little  girl  ran  by  my  side, 

And  she  was  pinched  and  thin. 
"Oh,  please,  sir,  do  give  me  a  ride! 

I'm  fetching  mother's  gin." 

"Enter  my  coach,  sweet  child,"  said  I, 

"For  you  shall  ride  with  me; 
And  I  will  get  you  your  supply 

Of  mother's  eau-de-vie." 

The  publican  was  stern  and  cold, 

And  said:  "Her  mother's  score 
Is  writ,  as  you  shall  soon  behold, 

Behind  the  bar-room  doorl ' 

I  blotted  out  the  score  with  tears, 

And  paid  the  money  down; 
And  took  the  maid  of  thirteen  years 

Back  to  her  mother's  town. 

And  though  the  past  with  surges  wild 

Fond  memories  may  sever, 
The  vision  of  that  happy  child 

Will  leave  my  spirits  never! 

Rudyard  Kipling  [1863- 

FATHER  WILLIAM 

Fiom  "  Attn  iD  WoulerUnd  " 
AFTER  EOUIHEY 

"You  are  old,  Father  William,"  the  young  man  said, 
"And  your  hair  has  become  very  white; 

And  yet  you  incessantly  stand  on  your  he&d — 
Do  you  Uiink,  at  your  age,  it  is  right?" 
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1928.  The  Mimics 

"III  my  youlh,"  Fuber  WiUlam  TcpUed  totusBOn, 

"I  feared  it  might  injure  the  braJni 
But,  now  that  I'm  perfectly  sure  1  have  aane, 

Why,  I  do  it  again  and  again." 

"You  ate  old,"  said  the  youth,  "as  I  mentioned  before. 
And  have  grown  most  uncommonly  fat; 

Yet  you  turned  a  back-somcrsauIt  in  at  the  door- 
Pray,  what  is  the  reason  of  that?" 

"In  my  youth,"  said  the  sage,  as  be  shook  his  gray  locks, 
"I  kept  all  my  limbs  very  supple 

By  the  use  of  this  ointment— one  stulling  the  box- 
Allow  me  to  sell  you  a  couple?" 

"You  are  old,"  said  the  youth,  "aodyour  jaws  are  loo  weak 

For  anything  tougher  than  suel; 
Yet  you  finished  the  goose,  with  the  bones  and  the  beak — 

Pray,  how  did  you  manage  to  do  it?" 

"In  my  youth,"  said  his  father,  "I  took  to  the  law, 

And  argued  each  case  with  my  wife; 
And  the  rauscuhir  strength  which  it  gave  to  my  jaw, 

Has  lasted  the  rest  of  my  life." 

"You  are  old,"  said  the  youth,  "one  would  hardly  suppose 

That  your  eye  was  as  steady  as  ever; 
Yet  you  balanced  an  ed  on  the  end  of  your  nose — 

What  made  you  so  awfully  clever?" 

"I  have  answered  three  questions  and  that  is  enough," 
Said  his  father;  "don't  give  yourself  airs!     ■ 

Do  you  think  I  can  lislcn  all  day  to  such  stuff? 
Be  off,  or  I'll  kick  you  downslairsi" 

Leads  CarroU  [iSji- 1 igS] 

THE  NEW  ARRIVAL 

AFTER  CAUPBELL 

There  came  to  port  last  Sunday  night 

The  qaee«»t  little  croft, 
Without  an  iocb  of  rigging  on; 

I  look(;d  and  Ipokxd — and  laughed! 
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Disaster 

It  seemed  so  curious  that  she 
Should  cross  the  Unknown  water. 

And  moor  herstlf  within  tny  room — 
My  daughter!  0,  my  daughter! 

Yet  by  these  presents  witness  all 

She's  welcome  fifty  times. 
And  comes  consigned  in  hope  and  love — 

And  common -met  re  rhjTnes. 
She  has  no  manifest  but  this; 

No  flag  (loats  o'er  the  water; 
She's  too  new  for  ihe  British  Lloyds — 

My  daughter!  O,  my  daughter! 

Ring  out,  wild  belis^  and  lame  ones  too; 

Ring  out  the  lover's  nioon. 
Ring  in  the  little  worsted  socks. 

Ring  in  the  bib  and  siwon. 
Ring  out  the  muse,  ring  in  the  nurse. 

Ring  in  the  milk  ami  water. 
Away  with  paper,  pen,  and  ink— 

My  daughter!  O,  my  daughter! 

George  Washington  Cable  I1S44- 


AFTEK  UOORE 

'TwAS  ever  thus  from  childhood's  hour 

My  fondest  hopes  woukJ  not  decay: 
I  never  loved  a  tree  or  fkiwer 

Which  was  the  first  to  fade  away! 
The  garden,  where  I  used  to  delve 

Short -f rocked,  still  yields  me  pinks  in  [■ 
The  pear-tree  that  I  climbed  at  twelve, 

1  see  still  blossoming,  at  twenty. 

I  never  nursed  a  dear  gazelle. 

But  I  was  given  a  paroquet- 
How  I  did  nurse  him  if  unwell! 

He's  imbecile,  but  lingers  yet. 
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[o  The  Mimics 

He's  green,  with  aii  enchanting  tuR; 

He  melts  mc  with  bis  small  black  eye: 
He'd  look  iaitaitable  stufied, 

And  knows  it — but  he  will  not  diel 

I  had  a  kitten — I  was  rich 

In  pets — but  all  too  soon  my  kitten 
Became  a  full-sized  cat,  by  which 

I've  more  than  once  been  scratched  and  bitten; 
And  when  for  sleep  her  limbs  she  curled 

One  day  beside  her  untouched  plateful, 
And  glided  calmly  from  the  world, 

I  freely  own  that  I  was  gratefuL 

And  then  I  bou^t  a  dog— a  queen  I 

Ah,  Tiny,  dear  departing  pug! 
She  lives,  but  she  is  past  sixteen, 

And  scarce  can  crawl  across  the  rug. 
I  loved  her  beautiful  and  kind; 

Delighted  in  her  pert  Bow-wow; 
But  now  she  snaps  if  you  don't  mind; 

Twere  lunacy  to  love  her  now. 

I  used  to  think,  shculd  e'er  mishap 

Betide  my  crumpie-visaged  Ti, 
In  shape  of  prowling  thief,  or  trap, 

Or  coarse  huQ-terrier— I  should  die. 
But  ah!  disasters  have  their  use; 

And  life  might  e'en  be  too  sunshiny: 
Nor  would  I  make  myself  a  goose. 

If  some  big  dog  should  swallow  Tiny. 

Owhs  Sluart  Caliiaity  Ii83(-i884l 

TWAS  EVER  THUS 

AFFER  UOORE 

I  NEVER  reared  a  young  ^zelle, 
(Because,  you  see,  I  never  tried) ; 

But  had  it  known  and  loved  me  well, 
No  doubt  the  creature  would  have  died. 
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A  Grievance  1931 

My  rich  and  ag^  Uncle  J<^ 
Has  known  me  long  and  loves  me  well 

But  still  persists  in  living  on — 
I  would  he  were  a  young  gazelle. 

I  never  loved  a  tree  or  Sower; 

But,  if  I  had,  I  beg  to  say 
The  blight,  the  wind,  the  sun,  or  shower 

Would  soon  have  withered  it  away. 
I've  dearly  loved  my  Uncle  John, 

From  childhood  to  the  present  hour. 
And  yet  he  will  go  living  on — 

I  would  he  were  a  tree  or  flower! 

Hmry  Sanbrooke  Leigh  [1837-1883I 

A  GRIEVANCE 

AFTER  BYRON 

Deak  Mr.  Editor:  I  wiah  to  say — 
If  you  will  not  be  angry  at  my  writing  it — 

But  I've  been  used,  since  childhood's  happy  day, 
When  I  have  thought  of  something,  to  inditing  it; 

I  seldom  think  of  things;  and,  by  the  way. 
Although  this  meter  may  not  be  exciting,  it 

Enables  one  to  be  extremely  terse, 

Which  is  not  what  one  always  is  in  verse. 

I  used  to  know  a  man, — such  things  befall 

The  observant  wayfarer  through  Fate's  domain- 
He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  ail  in  all, 

We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again; 
I  know  that  statement's  not  original; 

What  statement  is,  since  Shakespeare?  or,  since  Cain, 
What  murder?  I  believe  'twas  Shakespeare  said  it,  or 
Perhaps  it  may  have  been  your  Fighting  Editor. 

Though  why  an  Editor  should  fight,  or  why 

A  Fighter  should  abase  himself  to  edit, 
Are  problems  lax  too  difficult  and  high 

For  me  to  solve  with  any  sort  of  credit. 
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1932,  The  Mimic* 

Some  greatly  more  scconiplUhcd  man  than  I 

Must  tackle  them:  list's  say  then  Shakespeare  said  it; 
And,  if  he  did  not,  Lewis  Morris  may 
(Or  even  if  he  did).    Some  otiier  day. 

When  1  have  nothing  prfssiog  to  impart, 

I  should  not.  mind  dilating  on  this  matter. 
I  feel  its  import  both  in  head  and  heart, 

And  always  did,— t-apecially  the  latter. 
I  could  discuss  it  in  the  busy  mart 

Or  on  the  londy  housetop;  holdl  this  cbattor 
Diverts  me  from  my  purpose.     To  the  point; 
The  time,  as  Hamlet  said,  is  out  of  joint, 

And  perhaps  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right,— 

A  fact  I  greet  with  perfect  equanimity. 
I  do  not  put  it  down  to  "cuiaed  spUe," 

I  don't  see  any  cause  for  cursing  in  it.     I 
Have  always  taken  very  great  delight 

In  such  pursuits  since  first  I  read  divinity. 
Whoever  will  may  write  a  natioo's  songs 
As  long  as  I'm  allowed  to  right  Its  wrongs. 

What's  Eton  but  a  nursery  of  wrong-righters, 

A  mighty  mother  of  effective  men; 
A  training  ground  for  amateur  reciters, 

A  sharpeneroE  the  sword  as  of  the  pen; 
A  factory  of  orators  and  fighters, 

A  forcing-house  of  genius?    Now  and  theU 
The  vorld  at  large  shrinks  back,  abashed  and  beaten. 
Unable  to  endure  the  glare  of  Eton. 

I  think  I  said  I  knew  a  man:  what  then? 

I  don't  suppose  such  knowledge  is  forbid. 
We  nearly  all  do,  more  or  less,  know  men, — 

Or  think  we  do;  nor  will  a  man  get  rid 
Of  that  delusion  while  he  wields  a  pen. 

But  who  tiuE  man  was,  what,  if  aught,  he  did» 
Nor  why  1  mentioned  him,  I  do  not  know, 
Nor  what  I  "wished  to  say"  a  while  ago. 

Jtmci  Keunclh  Stepben  jiSjo-iSgi) 
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'Not  a  Sou  Had  He  Got"      1933 

"NOT  A  SOU  HAD   HE  GOT" 


Not  a  sou  had  he  got— not  a  guinea  or  note — 

And  he  looked  coofoutidcdly  durricd, 
As  he  bolted  away  without  paying  his  shot, 

And  the  landlady  after  him  hurried. 

We  saw  him  again  at  dead  of  night. 

When  home  from  the  du!>  retuiiiingi 
We  twigged  the  doctor  beneath  thu  light 

Of  the  gas-lamp  brilliantly  burning. 

All  bare  and  exposed  to  the  midnight  dews, 

Reclined  in  a  gutter  we  found  him; 
And  he  looked  like  a  gentleman  taking  a  snooze 

With  his  Marshall  cloak  around  him. 

'"Hie  doctor's  as  drunk  as  the  devil,"  we  said, 

And  we  managed  a  shutter  to  borrow; 
Wc  rai^  him;  and  sighed  at  the  thought  that  his  head 

Would  consumedty  ache  on  the  morrow. 

We  bore  him  home,  and  we  put  him  to  bed, 
And  wc  lold  his  wife  and  his  daughter 

To  give  him  next  morning  a  couple  of  red- 
Herrings,  with  soda-water. 

Loudly  they  talked  of  hLs  money  that's  gone. 

And  his  lady  began  to  upbraid  him; 
But  little  ho  recked,  so  they  let  him  snore  on 

"Neath  the  counterpane,  jusl  as  wc  laid  hinn. 

Wc  tucked  hini  in,  and  had  hardly  done, 

When,  beneath  the  window  calling. 
We  heard  the  rough  voice  of  a  son  of  a  gun 

Of  a  watchman  "One  o'clock!"  bawling. 

Siowiy  and  sadly  we  all  walked  down 

From  his  room  on  the  uppermost  story; 
A  luahlight  wc  plaoed  on  the  cold  liearth-stone, 

And  we  left  him  alone  in  his  filory. 

kiclinrJ  Ihirrh  Ikirlmm  Ii7f.t-ia4sl 
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THE  WHITING  AND  THE  SNAIL 

From  "Alk*  in  Wondertand " 
ATTER  UASY  HOWITT 

"  Will  you  walk  a  little  faster?"  said  a  wbitiqg  to  a  soafl, 
"There's  a  porpoise  dose  behind  us,  and  he's  treading  on  my 

tail, 
See  how  eagerly  the  lobstere  and  the  turtles  all  advance! 
They  are  waiting  on  the  shingle — will  you  come  and  join 

the  dance? 
Will  you,  won't  you,  will  you,  won't  you,  wiU  you  jmn 

the  dance? 
Will  you,  won't  you,  will  you,  won't  you,  won't  you  jwn 

the  dance? 

"You  can  really  have  no  notion  how  deli^tCul  it  will  be 
When  they  take  us  up  and  throw  us,  with  the  lobsters,  out 

to  sea!" 
But  the  snail  replied,  "Too  far,  too  far!"  and  gave  a  look 

askance — 
Said  he  thanked  the  whiting  kindly,  but  he  would  not  join 

the  dance. 
Would  not,  could  not,  would  not,  could  not,  would  not 

join  the  dance. 
Would  not,  could  not,  would  not,  could  not,  could  not 

join  the  dance. 

"What  matters  it  how  far  we  go?"  his  scaly  friend  re- 

"There  b  another  shore,  you  know,  upon  the  other  side. 
The  further  off  from  England  the  nearer  b  to  France — 
Then  turn  not  pale,  beloved  snail,  but  come  and  join  the 
dance. 
Will  you,  won't  you,  wUI  you,  won't  you,  will  you  join 

the  dance? 
Will  you,  won't  you,  will  you,  won't  you,  w<Hi't  yon  jcaa 
the  dance?" 

LtwkCamU  [iSji-iSgS] 
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The  Higher  Pantheism  in  a  Nutshell    19J5 


THE  RECOGNITION 

ATTER  TENNYSON 

Home  they  brought  her  sailor  son. 

Grown  a  man  across  the  sea, 
Tall  and  broad  and  black  of  beard, 

And  hoarse  of  voice  as  man  may  be. 

Hand  to  shake  and  mouth  to  kiss, 

Both  he  offered  ere  he  spoke; 
But  she  said,  "What  man  is  this 

Comes  to  play  a  sony  joke?" 

Then  they  praised  him, — called  him  "smart," 

"Tightest  lad  that  ever  slept;" 
But  her  son  she  did  not  know, 
And  she  neither  smiled  nor  wept. 

Rose,  a  nurse  of  ninety  years, 

Set  a  pigcon-pic  in  sight; 
She  saw  him  eat:—"  'Tis  he!  'tis  he!" 

She  knew  him— by  his  appetite! 

Frederick  William  S<tKytr  [i8io-i8}sI 


THE  HIGHER  PANTHEISM   IN  A  NUTSHELL 

AFTER  TENNYSON 

One,  who  is  not,  wc  see;  but  one,  whom  we  ace  not,  is; 
Surely  this  is  not  that;  but  that  is  assuredly  this. 

What,  and  wherefore,  and  whence?  for  under  is  over  and 

If  thunder  could  be  without  lightning,  lightning  could  be 
without  thunder. 

Doubt  is  faith  in  the  main :  but  faith,  on  the  whole,  is  doubt; 
We  camiot  believe  by  proof;  but  could  we  believe  without? 
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Why,  and  whitber,  and  bow?  for  barley  and  rye  are  not 

clover; 
Neither  are  straight  lines  curves:  yet  over  is  under  and 
over. 

Two  and  two  may  be  four;  but  four  and  four  arc  not  eight; 
Fate  and  God  may  be  twain:  but  God  is  the  same  thing  as 


Ask  a  man  what  he  thinks,  and  get  from  a  man  what  he 

feels; 
God,  once  caught  in  the  fact,  shows  you  a  fair  pair  of  heels. 

Body  and  spirit  arc  twins;  God  only  knows  which  is  which; 
The  soul  squats  down  in  llic  flesh,  like  a  tinker  drunk  in  a 
ditch. 

One  and  two  are  not  one;  but  one  and  nothing  is  two; 
Truth  can  hardly  he  false,  if  falsehood  cannot  l>c  true. 

Once  the  mastodon  was;  pterodactyls  were  common  as 

cocks; 
Then  the  mammoth  was  God;  now  is  Ho  a  prize  ox. 

Paralleb  all  things  are:  yet  many  of  these  are  askew. 
You  are  certainly  I:  but  certainly  I  am  not  you. 

Springs  the  rock  from  the  plain,  shoots  the  stream  from  the 

rock; 
Cocks  exist  for  the  hen:  but  hens  exist  for  the  cock. 

God,  whom  we  see  not,  is:  and  God,  who  is  not,  we  sec; 

Fiddle,  we  know,  is  diddle:  and  diddle,  we  take  it,  is  dee. 

A Igtmen  Charles  Sviitburne  [i8j7-ii»09l 


THE  WILLOW-TREE 

AFTER  HOUD 

Long  by  the  willow-trees 
Vainly  they  sought  her. 
Wnd  rang  the  mother's  screams 
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The  W;iIow-Tree 

O'er  the  gray  water: 
"Where  is  my  lovely  one? 
Where  is  my  daughter? 

"Rouse  ihee,  Sir  Constable — 

Rouse  thee  and  look; 
Fishetman,  bring  your  net, 

Boatman,  your  hook. 
Beat  in  the  lily-bctls, 

Dive  in  the  brook!" 

Vainly  the  constable 
Shouted  and  colled  her; 

Vainly  tbc  fisherman 

Beat  the  green  alder; 
Vainly  he  flung  the  net. 

Never  it  hauled  her! 

Mother  beside  the  fire 

Sat,  her  nightcap  in; 
Father,  in  easy  chair, 

Gloomily  napping, 
When  at  the  window-sill 

Came  a  light  tapping! 

And  a  pale  countenance 

Looked  through  the  casement 
Loud  beat  the  mother's  heart. 

Sick  with  amazement, 
And  at  the  vision  ivhich 

Came  to  surprise  her, 
Shrieked  in  an  agony — 

"Lot"!  it'sKlizar!" 

Yes,  'twas  Elizabeth — ■ 

Yes,  'twas  their  girl; 
Pale  was  her  check,  and  her 

Hair  out  of  curl. 
"Mother,"  the  loving  one, 

Blushing  exclaimed, 
"  Let  not  your  innocent 

Lizzy  be  blamed. 
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"Yesterday,  going  to  Aunt 

Jones's  to  tea, 
Mother,  dear  mother,  I 

Forgot  the  door-key! 
And  as  the  night  was  cold 

And  the  way  steep, 
Mrs.  Jones  kept  me  to 

Breakfast  and  sleep." 

Whether  her  P«  and  Ma 

Fully  believed  her, 
That  we  shaU  never  know, 

Stem  they  received  her; 
And  for  the  work  o£  that 

Cruel,  though  short,  night 
Sent  her  to  bed  without 

Tea  lor  a  fortnight. 

UORAL 

Hey  diddle  diddiety. 

Cat  and  the  fiddlety. 
Maidens  of  England,  take  caution  by  shel 

Let  love  and  suicide 

Never  tempt  you  aside, 
And  always  remember  lo  take  the  door-key. 
Wiliiam  Makepeace  Thackeray  {1811-18 

POETS    AND    LINNETS 

ASTER    ROBERT   BROWNING 

Where'er  there's  a  thiaUe  to  feed  a  linnet 
•And  linnets  are  plenty,  thistles  rife — 
Or  an  acom-cup  to  catch  dew-drops  in  it 
There's  ample  promise  of  further  life. 
Now,  mark  how  wc  begin  it. 

For  lionets  will  Tollow,  if  linnets  are  minded, 
As  blows  the  white-feather  parachute; 
And  ships  will  reel  by  the  tempest  blinded — 
Aye,  ships  and  shiploads  of  men  to  boot! 
How  deep  whole  fleets  youll  find  hid. 
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Ballad  1939 

And  we  blow  the  thistle-down  hither  and  thither 

Forgetful  of  linnets,  and  men,  and  God. 

The  dew!  for  its  want  an  oak  will  wither — 

By  the  dull  hoof  into  the  dust  is  trod, 

And  then  who  strikes  the  cither? 

But  thistles  were  only  for  donkeys  intended, 

And  that  donkeys  are  common  enough  is  clear, 

And  that  drop!  what  a  vessel  it  might  have  befriended, 

Does  it  add  any  flavor  to  Glugabib's  beer? 

Well,  there's  my  musing  ended.        Tom  Hood  !i83j-i874] 


I 

You  should  have  loosed  your  hold 

One  moment^^icckcd  your  fist. 
But,  as  it  was,  too  bold 

You  grappled  and  you  missed. 
More  plainly^you  were  sold. 
"Well,  neither  of  us  shared 

TTte  dainty."    That  your  plea? 
"Weil,  neither  of  ua  cared," 

I  answer.  .  .  .    "Let  me  see. 
How  have  your  trousers  fared?" 

Sudyard  Kipling  [1865- 
BALLAD 

AFTER  WILLtAH  K0KU8 
PA£I  I 

The  auld  wife  sat  at  her  ivied  door, 
{Butter  and  eggs  and  a  pound  oj  cheese) 

A  thing  she  had  frequently  done  before; 
Anif  her  spectacles  lay  on  her  aproned  knees. 

The  piper  he  piped  on  the  hill-top  high. 
{Butler  and  eggs  mid  a  pound  of  cheese) 
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Till  the  OQW  said  "I  die,"  and  ihc  goose  asked  "Why?" 
And  the  dog  said  nothing,  but  searched  for  llcas. 

The  farmer  he  strode  through  the  square  farmyanJ; 

{Butter  and  eggs  and  a  pound  of  cheese) 
His  last  brew  of  ale  was  a  trifle  hard— 

The  connection  of  which  with  the  plot  one  sees. 

The  farmer's  daugKter  hath  frank  blue  eyes; 

{Buller  and  eggs  mid  a  pound  of  ihrcsc) 
She  hears  the  rooks  caw  in  the  windy  skies, 

As  she  sits  at  tier  lattice  and  shells  her  pens. 

The  farmer's  daughter  hath  ripe  red  lips; 

{Butler  iind  eggs  and  a  pound  of  cheese) 
U  you  try  to  approach  her,  away  she  skips 

Over  tables  and  chairs  with  apparent  ensc. 
The  farmer's  daughter  hath  soft  brown  hair; 

{Butler  a(id  eggs  and  a  pound  of  cheese) 
And  I  met  «ith  a  ballad.  I  can't  say  where, 

Which  wholly  consisted  of  lines  like  these. 

I  ART  u 

She  sat,  with  her  hands  'neath  her  dimpled  cheeks, 

{Buller  and  eggs  aud  a  pound  ofehase) 
And  spake  tiot  a  word.    While  a  lady  ^leaks 

There  is  hope,  but  she  didn't  even  sneeze. 
She  sat,  with  her  hands  'neath  her  crimson  checks, 

{Butler  and  cg^s  and  a  pound  of  chiesi) 
She  gave  up  mending  her  father's  breeks, 

And  let  the  cat  roll  in  her  new  chemise. 
She  sat,  with  her  hafida  'neath  her  burning  cheeks, 

{Buller  and  eggs  and  a  pound  of  cheese) 
And  gazed  at  the  piper  for  thirteen  weeks; 

Then  she  followed  him  out  o'er  tht  misty  leas. 
Her  sheep  foUoived  her,  as  their  tails  did  them. 

{Bultcr  and  e^s  and  a  pound  iif  chi^ae) 
And  this  song  n  lonsidered  a  perfect  gem, 

And  as  to  the  meaning,  it's  what  you  pleasa; 
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THE  POSTER-GIRL 

AFTER  DANTE  GABRIEL 

The  blessed  Poster-girl  leaned  out 

From  a  pinky-purple  heaven; 
One  eye  was  red  and  one  was  green; 

Her  bang  was  cut  uneven; 
She  had  three  fingers  on  her  hand, 

And  the  hairs  on  her  head  were  seven. 

Her  robe,  ungirt  irom  clasp  to  hem. 

No  sunflowers  did  adorn, 
But  a  heavy  Turkish  portiere 

Was  very  neatly  worn; 
And  the  hat  ihat  lay  along  her  back 

Was  yellow  like  Ciumed  com. 

It  was  a  kind  of  wobbly  wave 

That  she  was  standing  on, 
And  high  aloft  she  Hung  a  scarf 

That  must  have  weighed  a  ton; 
And  she  was  rather  tall— at  least 

She  reached  up  to  the  sun. 

She  curved  and  writhed,  and  then  she  said. 
Less  green  of  speech  than  blue; 

"Perhaps  I  am  absurd — perlu^>s 
I  don't  appeal  to  you; 

But  my  aitiatic  worth  depends 
Upon  the  point  of  view." 

I  saw  her  smile,  although  her  eyes 

Were  only  siuu<^  smears;  -    < 

And  then  she  swished  her  swirUng  arms. 

And  nagged  her  gorgeous  ears. 
She  sobbed  a  Uuc-aod-green-checked  sob. 

And  wept  some  purple  tears. 

CarolyH  H'dlt  |iS«  - 
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AFTER  DILETTANTE  CONCETn 

AFTER  DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI 

"Why  do  you  wear  your  hair  like  a  man, 

Sister  Helen? 
Thfa  week  is  the  third  since  you  began." 
"I'm  writing  a  ballad;  be  still  if  you  can. 

Little  brother. 
(0  Mother  Carey,  mother! 
What  chickens  are  these  between  sea  and  heaoen?)" 

"But  why  does  your  fi 

And  why  do  you  dress 
"Children  should  neve 

(0  Mother 
What  fmds  area-wing  in  the  stormy  heaven!)" 

"But  why  is  your  face  so  yellowy  white. 

Sister  Helen? 
And  why  are  your  skirts  so  funnily  tight?" 
"  Be  quiet,  you  torment,  or  how  can  I  write, 

Little  brother? 
(O  Mother  Carey,  mother! 
Ham  gathers  thy  train  to  the  sea  from  Ike  heattn!)" 

"And  who's  Mother  Carey,  and  what  is  her  train, 

Sister  Helen? 
And  why  do  you  call  her  again  and  again?" 
"You  troublesome  boy,  why  that's  the  refrain, 

Little  brother. 
(O  Mollier  Carey,  mother! 
What  work  is  toward  in  the  startled  beaten?)" 

"And  what's  a  refrain?    What  a  curious  word, 

Sister  Helen! 
Is  the  ballad  you're  writing  about  a  sea-bird?" 
"Not  at  all;  why  should  it  be?    Don't  be  absurd. 
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Little  brother. 
(0  Mother  Carey,  molker! 
Thy  brood  files  lower  as  lowers  the  heaven.)" 

{A  big  brother  speaketh:) 
"The  refrain  you'v< 

It  gave  strange  fore 
But  refrains  have  b 

And^ 
Has  a  bearing  on  m 

"But  the  finical  fashion  has  had  its  day. 

Sister  Helen. 
And  let's  try  in  the  style  of  a  different  lay 
To  bid  it  adieu  in  poetical  way, 

Little  brother. 
So,  Mother  Carey,  mother! 
Collect  your  chickens  and  go  to — heaven." 

{A  pause.    Then  the  big  brotSier  singeth,  accompanying  him- 
self  in  a  plaintive  wise  on  the  triangfc:) 

"Look  in  my  face.     My  name  is  Used-to-was, 
I  am  also  called  Played-out  and  Done-to-death, 
And  It- will- wash-no-more.     Awakeneth 

Slowly,  but  sure  awakening  it  has, 

The  common-sense  of  man;  and  I,  alas! 
The  ballad-burden  trick,  now  known  too  well. 
Am  turned  to  scorn,  and  grown  contemptible — 

A  too  transparent  artifice  to  pass. 

"  What  a  cheap  dodge  I  am !    The  cats  who  dart 
Tin-kettled  through  the  streets  in  wild  surprise 
Assail  judicious  ears  not  otherwise; 
And  sfet  no  critics  praise  the  urchin's  'art', 
Who  to  the  wretched  creature's  caudal  part 
Its  fodish  empty- jingling  'burden'  ties." 

Htnry  Duff  Tram  [ia4«-i9ool 
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APTES  SWINBUHNE  . 

If  life  were  never  bitter, 

And  love  were  always  sweet, 
Then  who  would  care  lo  borrow 
A  moral  from  to-morrow— 
If  Tliames  would  alwaj's  glitter. 

And  joy  would  ne'er  retreat, 
If  life  were  never  bitter, 

And  love  were  always  sweet! 

If  care  were  not  the  waiter 

Behind  a  fellow's  chair. 
When  easy-going  sinners 
Sit  down  lo  Richmond  dinners, 
And  life's  swift  stream  flows  slraighler, 

By  Jove,  it  would  be  rare, 
If  care  were  not  the  waiter 

Behind  a  fellow's  chair. 

If  wit  were  always  radiant. 

And  wine  were  always  iced, 
And  bores  were  kicked  out  straightway 
Through  a  convenJent  gateway; 
■Hien  down  the  year's  long  gradient 

'Twere  sad  to  be  enticed, 
If  wit  were  always  radiant. 

And  wine  were  always  iced. 

MorHmer  CMns  jiSi? 


NEPHELIDIA 

AFIKR   SWINBOHNE 

From  the  depth  of  the  dreamy  decline  of  the  dawn  through 
a  notable  nimbus  of  nebulous  Doooahine. 
Pallid  and  pink  as  the  palm  of  the  ftag-floner  that  flickers 
with  fear  of  the  flies  as  they  float, 
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Arc.Ui«  Itx^s  gf  <mr  lovers  that  lustrouely  lean  from  a  mar- 
vel of  mystic,  miraculous  moonshine, 
Thtee  that  we  feel  in  tht:  blood  of  our  blushes  that  thicken 
and  threaten  with  throbs  through  the  throat? 

Thicken  and  thrill  as  a  thcattc  thronged  at  appeal  of  an 
actor's  appalled  agitation, 

•    Fainter  with  feaj  of  the  fires  of  the  future  than  pale  with 
the  promise  of  pride  in  the  past; 

Fhisbed  with  the  famishing  fulness  of  fever  that  reddens 
with  radiance  of  rathe  recreation, 
Gaunt  as  the  ghastliest  oE  glimpses  that  gleam  through 
the  gloom  of  the  gloaming  when  ghosts  go  aghast? 

Nay,  for  the  nick  of  the  tick  of  the  time  is  a  tremulous 
touch  on  the  temples  of  terror, 
Strained  as  the  sinews  yet  strenuous  with  atrife  of  the 
dead  who  is  dumb  as  the  dust-heaps  of  death; 
Surely  no  soul  is  it,  sweet  as  the  spasm  of  erotic,  emotional, 
exquisite  error, 
Bathed  in  the  balms  of  beatified  bliss,  beatific  itself  by 
beatitude's  breath. 
Surely  no  spirit  or  sense  of  a  soul  that  was  soft  to  the  spirit 
and  soul  of  our  senses 
Sweetens  the  stress  of  suspiring  suspicion  that  sobs  in 
the  semblance  and  sound  of  a  sigh; 
Only  this  oracle  opens  Olympian  in  mystical  moods  and 
triangular  tenses, — 
"Life  is  the  lust  of  a  lamp  for  the  light  that  is  dark  till 
the  dawn  of  the  day  when  wo  die." 

Mild  b  the  mirk  and  monotonous  music  of  memory,  melo- 
diously mute  as  it  may  be. 
While  the  hoffc  in  the  heart  of  a  hero  is  bruised  by  the 
breach  of  men's  rajjicrs,  resigned  to  the  rod; 
Made  meek  as  a  mother  whose  bosom-beats  bound  with 
the  bliss-bringing  bulk  of  a  balm-brcatiiirifi  bal^y, 
As  they  grope  through  the  graveyard  o{  creeds  under 
skies  growing  green  at  a  groan  for  the  grironess  of 
God.  ,. 
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Blank  is  the  book  of  his  bounty  beholden  of  old,  and  its 
binding  is  blacker  than  bluer: 
Out  of  blue  Into  black  is  the  scheme  of  tlie  skies,  and  their 
dews  are  the  wine  of  the  blood-shed  of  thingsi 
Till  the  darkling  desire  of  delight  shall  be  free  as  a  fawn 
that  is  freed  from  the  fangs  that  pursue  her, 
IW  the  heart-beats  of  hell  shall  be  hushed  by  a  hymn 
from  the  hunt  that  has  harried  the  kennel  of  kln^ 
Algernon  Charles  SioinburHt  {tS^T-itny) 

COMMONPLACES 

AFTER  HEINZ 

Rain  on  the  face  of  the  sea, 

Rain  on  the  sodden  land, 
And  the  window-pane  is  blurred  with  rain 

As  I  watch  it,  pen  in  hand. 

Mist  on  the  face  of  the  sea, 

Mist  on  the  sodden  land. 
Filling  the  vales  as  daylight  fails, 

And  blotting  the  desolate  sand. 

Voices  from  out  of  the  mist, 

Calling  to  one  another: 
"Hath  love  an  end,  thou  more  than  friend, 

Thou  dearer  than  ever  brother?" 

Voices  from  out  of  the  mist, 

Calling  and  passing  away; 
But  I  cannot  speak,  for  my  voice  is  weak, 

And.  .  .  .  this  is  the  end  of  my  lay. 

Rudyard  Killing  [tS6s- 

THE  PROMISSORY  NOTE 

AFTEB  P0£ 

In  the  lonesome  latter  years 

(Fatal  yeare!) 
To  the  dropping  of  my  tears 
Danced  the  mad  and  mystic  spheres 
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In  a  rounded,  reeling  rune, 
'Neath  tlie  moon, 
To  the  dripping  and  the  dropping  of  my  tears. 
Ah,  my  soul  is  swathed  in  gk>om, 
(Ulalume!) 
In  a  dim  Titanic  tomb, 
For  my  gaunt  and  gloomy  soul 
Ponders  o'er  the  penal  scroll, 
O'er  the  parchment  (not  a  rhyme). 
Out  of  place, — out  of  time, — 
I  am  shredded,  shorn,  imshifty, 

(Oh,  the  fifty!) 
And  the  days  have  passed,  the  three. 
Over  me! 
And  the  debit  and  the  credit  are  as  one  to  him  and  n 


'Twas  the  random  runes  I  wrote 
At  the  bottom  of  the  note, 

(Wrote  and  freely 

Gave  to  Greeley) 
In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
In  the  mellow,  moonless  night, 
When  the  stars  were  out  of  sight, 
When  my  pulses,  like  a  knell, 

(Israfel!) 
Danced  with  dim  and  dying  fays. 
O'er  the  ruins  of  my  days. 
O'er  the  dimeless,  timeless  days. 
When  the  fifty,  drawn  at  thirty. 
Seeming  thrifty,  yet  the  dirty 
Lucre  of  the  market,  was  the  most  that  I  could  raisel 

Fiends  controlled  it, 
(Let  him  hold  it!) 
Devils  held  me  for  the  inkstand  and  the  pen; 
Now  the  days  of  grace  are  o'er, 

(Ah,  Ignore!) 
I  am  but  as  other  men; 
What  is  time,  time,  time, 
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To  my  rare  and  runic  rhyme, 
To  my  random,  reeling  rhyme, 
By  the  sands  along  the  shore, 
Where  the  tempest  whiq>ers,  "Pay  himl"'iind  I  answer, 
"  Nevermore  1" 

Bayard  Taylor  I1315-1S7SI 

MRS.  jUDtiE  JENKINS 

BEING  THE  ONLY  GENUINE  SEQUEL  TO   "M.\irD  MULLER" 
AFTER  WUrmEB 

Maud  Muller  all  that  summer  day 
Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay; 

Yet,  looking  down  the  distant  lane. 
She  hoped  the  Judge  would  come  again. 

But  when  he  came,  with  smile  and  bow, 

Maud  only  blushed,  and  stammered,  "Ha-ow?" 

And  spoke  of  her  "pa,"  and  wondered  whether 
He'd  give  consent  they  should  wed  together. 

Old  Muiler  burst  in  tears,  and  then 

Begged  thill  ihe  Judge  would  lend  him  "ten"; 

For  trade  was  dull  and  wages  low. 

And  the  "craps,"  this  year,  were  somewhat  slow. 

And  ere  the  languid  summer  died, 
Sweet  Maud  became  the  Judge's  bride. 

But  on  the  day  that  they  were  mated. 
Maud's  brother  Bob  was  intu.vicated ; 

And  Maud's  relations,  twelve  in  all. 
Were  very  drunk  at  the  Judge's  hall; 

And  vflien  the  summer  came  again, 
The  young  bride  bore  him  bahiea  t^n; 
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And  the  jTidge  was  bli'st,  but  thuttglit  il  strange 
That  bearing  chkldrca  made  auch  a  diangc. 

For  Maud  grew  broad,  and  red,  and  slout. 
And  the  waist  that  his  arm  once  clasped  about 

Was  more  than  he  now  could  span;  and  he 
Sighed  as  he  pondered,  ruefully. 

How  that  which  in  Maud  was  native  grace 
In  Mrs,  Jenkins  was  out  of  place; 

And  tho.u^t  of  the  twins,  and  wished  that  they 
Looked  less  like  the  men  whq  raked  the  hay 

On  Muller's  fann,  and  dreamed  with  pain 
Of  the  day  he  wandered  down  the  lane. 

And,  looking  down  that  dreary  track, 
He  half  regretted  that  he  came  back. 

For,  had  he  wailed,  he  might  have  wed 
Some  maiden  fair  and  thoroughbred; 

For  there  be  women  as  fair  as  she, 
Whose  verbs  and  nouns  do  more  agree. 

Alas  for  maiden!  alas  for  judge! 

And  the  sentimental, — that's  onc-halC  "fudge"; 

For  Maud  soon  thought  the  Judge  a  bore, 
With  all  his  learning  and  all  his  lore; 

And  the  Judge  would  have  bartered  Maud's  fair  face 
For  more  refinement  and  social  grace. 

If,  of  all  words  of  tongue  and  pen. 
The  saddest  are,  "It  might  have  been," 

More  sad  arc  these  we  daily  see: 
"It  is,  but  hadn't  ought  to  be." 

Bm  flarle  fi8j5-iooi| 
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THE  MODERN  HIAWATHA 

From  "The  Song  ol  MilkaDwitlia " 

He  killed  the  noble  Mudjokivis, 
With  the  skin  he  made  him  mittens. 
Made  them  with  the  fur  side  inside, 
Made  them  with  the  skin  side  outside, 
He,  to  get  the  warm  side  inside, 
Put  the  inside  skin  side  outside: 
He,  to  get  the  cold  side  outside, 
Put  the  warm  side  fur  side  inside: 
That's  why  he  put  the  fui  side  in^de. 
Why  he  put  the  skin  side  outside, 
Why  be  turned  them  inside  outside. 

George  A.  Strong  [1831-1911! 

HOW  OFTEN 

AITEB  LONGFELLOW 

They  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight. 
In  a  park  not  far  from  the  town; 

They  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight. 
Because  they  didn't  sit  down. 

The  moon  rose  o'er  the  city, 

Behind  the  dark  church  spire; 
The  moon  rose  o'er  the  city. 

And  kept  on  rising  higher. 

How  often,  oh!  how  often 

They  whispered  words  so  soft; 
How  often,  oh!  how  often, 

How  often,  oh!  how  ofl. 

Ben  King  liSsT-'Swl 

"IF  I  SHOULD  DIE  TO-NIGHT" 

AFTER  MEVEKS 

If  I  should  die  to-night 
And  you  should  come  to  my  cold  coTi)se  and  say. 
Weeping  and  heartsick  o'er  my  lifeless  clay — 

If  I  should  die  to-night, 
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And  you  should  come  in  deepest  grid  and  woe — 
And  say.  "Here's  that  ten  dollars  that  I  owe," 

I  might  arise  in  my  large  white  cravat 

And  say,  "What's  that?" 

If  I  should  die  to-night 
And  you  should  come  to  tny  cold  corpse  and  kneel, 
Clasping  my  bier  to  show  the  grief  you  feel, 

I  say,  it  I  should  die  to-night 
And  you  should  come  to  mc,  and  there  and  then 
Just  even  hint  at  paying  mc  that  ten, 

I  might  arise  the  while, 

But  I'd  drop  dead  again. 

Ben  King  [[857-1894] 

SINCERE  FLATTERY 

OF  W.  W.   (AMEBICANUS) 

The  dear  cool  note  of  the  cuckoo  which  has  ousted  the 

legitimate  ncst-holder, 

The  whistle  of  the  railway  guard  dispatching  the  train  to 
the  inevitable  collision, 

The  maiden's  monosyllabic  reply  to  a  polysyllabic  proposal. 

The  fundamental  note  of  the  last  trump,  which  is  presum- 
ably D  natural; 

All  of  these  arc  sounds  to  rejoice  in,  yea,  to  let  your  very 
ribs  re-echo  with: 

But  better  than  all  of  them  is  the  absolutely  last  chord  of 
the  apparently  inexhaustible  pianoforte  player.  ■ 

James  KatneUi  Stepien  liSso-iSga] 

CULTURE  IN  THE  SLUMS 

INSCRIBED  TO  AK  INTENSE  POET 
I.      RONDEAU 

"O  CRIKEY,  BUll"  she  ses  to  me,  she  ses. 

"Look  sharp,"  ses  she,  "with  them  there  sos«ges. 
Yea!  sharp  with  them  there  bags  of  mysteree! 
For  lo!"  she  ses,  "lor  lo!  old  pal,"  ses  she, 

"I'm  blooming  peckish,  neither  more  nor  less." 
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Was  it  not  prime— I  leave  you  all  to  guess 

How  prime!— to  have  a  Jude  in  love's  distress 
Come  spooning  round,  and  munnurtng  balmilee, 
"0  crikey,  Biill" 


For  in  such  rorty  wise  doih  Love  express 

His  blooming  views,  and  asks  for  your  address, 
And  makes  it  right,  and  does  the  gay  and  free. 
I  kissed  her— I  did  so!    And  her  and  me 

Was  pals.    And  it  (hat  ain't  good  business, 
"O  crikey,  Bill!" 

n.       VILLAKEILE 

Now  ain't  they  utterly  too-too 

(She  ses,  my  Missus  mine,  ses  she), 
Them  flymy  little  bits  of  Blue. 

Joe,  just  you  kool  'em — nice  and  skew 

Upon  our  old  meogginee, 
Now  ain't  ihey  utterly  too-too? 

They're  better  tJian  a  pot'n'  a  screw, 
They're  equal  to  a  Sunday  spree, 
Them  flymy  little  bits  of  Blue! 

SappOBe  I  put  'em  up  the  iluc, 

And  booze  the  profits,  Joe?    Not  me. 
Now  ain't  they  utterly  lop-loo? 

I  do  the  'J^  Art  fake,  I  do. 

Joe,  I'm  consummate;  and  I  see 
Them  flymy  little  bits  of  Blue. 

Which,  Joe,  ia  why  I  ses  ter  you — 

jEsthetic-like,  and  limp,  and  free — 
Now  ain't  they  utterly  too-too, 
Them-flyny  little  bits  of  Bhc? 

William  Ernest  Uaiiey  IiSjo-iiKij) 
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THE  POETS  AT  TEA 

I. — (macaulay) 
PouK,  varlet,  pour  the  water, 

The  water  steaming  hot! 
A  spoonful  for  each  man  of  us. 

Another  for  the  pot! 
We  shall  not  drink  from  amber. 

No  Capuan  slave  shall  mix 
For  us  the  snows  of  Athos 

With  port  at  thirty-six; 
Whiter  than  snow  the  crystals  , 

Grown  sweet  'neath  tropic  fires, 
More  rich  the  herb  of  China's  field. 
The  pasture-lands  more  fragrance  yield; 
Forever  let  Britannia  wield 

The  teapot  of  her  sirest 

n. — (tennvson) 
I  think  that  t  am  drawing  to  an  end: 
For  on  a  sudden  came  a  gasp  for  breath, 
And  stretching  of  the  hands,  and  blinded  eyes, 
And  a  great  darkness  falling  on  my  soul. 
O  Hailelujab!    .    .    .    Kindly  pass  the  milk. 

m. — (swinbukne) 
As  the  sin  that  was  sweet  in  the  sinning 

Is  foul  in  the  ending  thereof, 
As  the  heat  of  the  summer's  beginning 

Is  past  in  the  winter  of  love:     • 
O  purity,  painful  and  pleading! 

O  coldness,  ineffably  gray! 
O  hear  us,  our  handmaid  unheeding. 

And  take  it  away! 

iv.^(cowper) 
The  cosy  fire  is  bright  and  gajr, 
The  meny  keiile  boils  away 
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And  tiums  a  cheerful  soDg. 
I  sing  the  saucer  and  the  cup; 
Pray,  Msry,  fill  the  teapot  up, 

And  do  not  make  it  strong. 


V. — (browning) 

Tut!    Bah!    We  take  as  another  case- 
Pass  the  pills  on  the  window-sill;  notice  the  capsule 
(A  sick  man's  fancy,  no  doubt,  but  I  place 

Reliance  on  trade-marks,  Sir)— so  perhaps  you'll 
Excuse  the  digression — this  cup  which  I  hold 
Lighl-jfcised^Bah,  it's  spilt  in  the  bed!— well,  let's  wi 
go- 
Hold  Bohea  and  sugar,  Sir;  if  you  were  told 
The  sugar  was  salt,  would  the  Bohea  be  Coogo? 


VI. — (WORDSWORTH) 

"Come,  little  cottage  girl,  you  seem 

To  want  my  cup  of  tea; 
And  will  you  take  a  little  cream? 

Now  tell  the  truth  to  me." 


She  had  a  rustic,  woodland  grin. 
Her  cheek  was  soft  as  silk. 

And  she  replied,  "Sir,  please  put  in 
A  little  drop  of  milk." 

"Why,  what  put  milk  into  youi  hesd? 

'Tis  cream  my  cows  supply;" 
And  five  times  to  the  child  I  said, 

"Why,  t«g-head,  tell  me,  vbyf" 

"You  call  me  pig-head,"  she  replied ; 

"My  proper  name  is  Ruth. 
I  called  that  milk" — she  blushed  with  pride- 
"  You  bade  me  speak  the  truth." 
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Here's  a  mellow  cup  of  tea— golden  tea! 
What  a  world  of  raptarous  thought  its  fragrance  brings  to 
mel 

Oh,  from  out  the  silver  cells 

How  it  wells  I 

How  it  smclb! 
Keeping  tune,  tune,  tune, 
To  the  tintinnabulation  of  the  spoon. 
And  the  ketde  on  the  fire 
Boils  its  spout  off  with  desire. 
With  a  desperate  desire 
And  a  ayBtalline  endeavor 
Now,  now  to  sit,  or  never, 
On  the  top  of  the  pale-faced  moon, 
But  he  always  came  home  to  tea,  tea,  tea,  tea,  tea, 
Tea  to  the  »-th. 


vni.^(RosSETn) 

The  lilies  He  in  my  lady's  bower, 
(0  weary  molher,  drive  the  cows  to  roofit), 
They  faintly  droc^  for  a  little  hour; 
My  lady's  head  droops  like  a  flower. 

She  took  the  porcelain  in  her  hand 
(O  weary  mother,  drive  the  cows  to  roost); 
She  poured;  I  drank  at  her  command; 
Drank  deep,  and  now— you  understand! 
(0  weary  mother,  drive  the  cows  to  roost). 


IX. — (bdelns) 

Weel,  gin  yc  speir,  I'm  no  inclined, 
Whusky  or  tay — to  state  my  mind 

Fore  ane  or  ither; 
For,  gin  I  tak  the  first,  I'm  fou. 
And  gin  the  next,  I'm  dull  as  you: 

Mix  a'  tbegithcr. 
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X. — (WALT  WHITUAm) 

One  cup  for  my  self-hood, 

Many  for  you.    AUons,  camerados,  we  will  drink  together, 

O  hand-in-hand!     That   tea-spoon,   please,  when  you've 

done  with  it. 
What  butter-colored  hair  you've  got.    I  don't  want  to  be 

personal. 
All  right,  then,  you  needn't.    You're  a  stale-cadaver. 
Eigbteen-pence  if  the  bottlee  are  returned. 
Allons,  from  all  bat-eyed  formulas. 

Bvry  Pain  (18    - 


WORDSWORTH 

Two  voices  are  there:  one  is  of  the  deep; 

It  learns  the  storm  cloud's  thunderous  melody. 

Now  roars,  now  murmurs  with  the  changing  sea, 

Now  birdlike  pipes,  now  closes  soft  in  sleep; 

And  one  is  of  an  old  half-witted  sheep 

Which  bleats  articulate  monotony. 

And  indicates  that  two  and  one  are  three. 

That  grass  is  green,  lakes  damp,  and  mountains  steep: 

And,  Wordsworth,  both  are  thine:  at  certain  times. 

Forth  from  the  heart  of  thy  melodious  rhymes 

The  form  and  pressure  of  high  thoughts  will  burst; 

At  other  times— good  Lord!  I'd  rather  be 

Quite  unacquainted  with  the  A.  B,  C, 

l^n  write  such  hopeless  rubbish  as  thy  worst. 

Jama  Kenneth  Slepken  [iSsg-1891] 
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